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THE  GREAT  HOUSE. 

A    STORY   OF  QUIET   TIMES. 
BY  STANLEY  J.  WEYMAN. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

AN  AGENT  OF  THE  OLD  SCHOOL, 

IT  is  doubtful  if  even  the  great  Reform  Bill  of  '32,  which  shifted  the 
base  of  power  from  the  upper  to  the  middle  class,  awoke  more 
bitter  feelings  than  did  the  volte-face  of  Peel  in  the  winter  of  '45. 
Since  the  days  of  Pitt  no  statesman  had  enjoyed  the  popularity 
or  wielded  the  power  which  had  been  Sir  Robert's  when  he  had 
taken  office  four  years  before.  He  had  been  more  than  the  leader 
of  the  Tory  party  ;  he  had  been  its  re-creator.  He  had  been  more 
than  the  leader  of  the  landed  interest ;  he  had  been  its  pride. 
Men  who  believed  that  upon  the  welfare  of  that  interest  rested 
the  stability  of  the  constitution,  men  with  historic  names  had 
walked  on  his  right  hand  and  on  his  left,  had  borne  his  train  and 
carried  his  messages.  All  things,  his  origin,  his  formality,  his  pride, 
his  quiet  domestic  life,  even  his  moderation,  had  been  forgiven  in 
the  man  who  had  guided  the  Tories  through  the  bad  days,  had  led 
them  at  last  to  power,  and  still  stood  between  them  and  the 
nmtterings  of  this  new  industrial  England,  that  hydra-like 
threatened  and  perplexed  them. 

And  then — he  had  betrayed  them.  Suddenly,  some  held ; 
in  a  panic,  scared  by  God  knows  what  bugbear  !  Coldly  and  de- 
liberately, said  others,  spreading  his  treachery  over  years,  laughing 
in  his  sleeve  as  he  led  them  to  the  fatal  edge.  Those  who  took 
the  former  view  made  faint  excuse  for  him,  and  perhaps  still 
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clung  to  him.  Those  who  held  the  latter  thought  no  price  too 
high,  no  sacrifice  too  costly,  no  effort  too  great,  if  they 
could  but  punish  the  traitor !  If  they  could  but  pillory  him  for 
all  to  see. 

So,  in  a  moment,  in  the  autumn  of  '45,  as  one  drop  of  poison 
will  cloud  the  fairest* water,  the  face  of  public  life  was  changed. 
Bitterness  was  infused  into  it,  friend  was  parted  from  friend  and 
son  from  father,  the  oldest  alliances  were  dissolved.  Men  stood 
gaping,  at  a  loss  whither  to  turn  and  whom  to  trust.  Many  who 
had  never  in  all  their  lives  made  up  their  own  minds  were  forced 
to  have  an  opinion  and  choose  a  side ;  and  as  that  process  is  to 
some  men  as  painful  as  a  labour  to  a  woman,  the  effect  was  to 
embitter  things  farther.  How  could  one  who  for  years  past  had 
cursed  Cobden  in  all  companies,  and  in  moments  of  relaxation 
had  drunk  to  a  '  Bloody  War  and  a  Wet  Harvest/  turn  round 
and  join  the  Manchester  School  ?  It  could  be  done,  it  was  done, 
but  with  what  a  rending  of  bleeding  sinews  only  the  sufferers 
knew ! 

Strange  to  say,  few  gave  weight  to  Sir  Robert's  plea  of  famine 
in  Ireland.  Still  more  strange,  when  events  bore  out  his  alarm, 
when  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  a  quarter  of  a  million  in  that 
unhappy  country  died  of  want,  public  feeling  changed  little.  Those 
who  had  remained  with  him,  stood  with  him  still.  Those  who  had 
banded  themselves  against  him,  held  their  ground.  Only  a  handful 
allowed  that  he  was  honest,  after  all.  Nor  was  it  until  he,  who 
rode  his  horse  like  a  sack,  had  died  like  a  demi-god,  with  a  city  hang- 
ing on  his  breath,  and  weeping  women  filling  all  the  streets  about 
his  house,  that  the  traitor  became  the  patriot. 
ff  '•  But  this  is  to  anticipate.  In  December  of  '45,  few  men  believed 
in  famine.  Few  thought  much  of  dearth.  The  world  was  angry, 
blood  was  hot,  many  dreamt  of  vengeance.  Meantime  Manchester 
exulted,  and  Coal,  Iron,  Cotton  toasted  Peel.  But  even  they  mar- 
velled that  the  man  who  had  been  chosen  to  support  the  Corn  Laws 
had  the  courage  to  repeal  them ! 

Upon  no  one  in  the  whole  country  did  the  news  fall  with  more 
stunning  effect  than  upon  poor  Stubbs  at  Eiddsley.  He  had  sus- 
pected Peel.  He  had  disliked  his  measures,  and  doubted  whither 
he  was  moving.  He  had  even  on  the  occasion  of  his  resignation 
predicted  that  Sir  Robert  would  support  the  repeal ;  but  he 
had  not  thought  worse  of  him  than  this,  and  the  event  left  him 
not  uncertain,  nor  under  any  stress  as  to  making  up  his  mind,  but 
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naked,  as  it  were,  in  an  east  wind.  He  felt  older.  He  owned  that 
his  generation  was  passing.  He  numbered  the  friends  he  had  left 
and  found  them  few.  And  though  he  continued  to  assert  that  no 
man  had  ever  pitted  himself  against  the  land  whom  the  land  had 
not  broken,  doubt  began  to  creep  into  his  mind.  There  were  hours 
when  he  foresaw  the  end  of  the  warm  farming  days,  of  game  and 
sport,  of  Horn  and  Corn,  ay,  and  of  the  old  toast,  '  The  farmer's 
best  friend — the  landlord,5  to  which  he  had  replied  at  many  an 
audit  dinner. 

One  thing  remained — the  Riddsley  election.  He  found  some 
comfort  in  that.  He  drew  some  pleasure  from  the  thought  that 
Sir  Robert  might  do  what  he  pleased  at  Tamworth,  he  might 
do  what  he  pleased  in  the  Cabinet,  in  the  Commons — there  were 
toadies  and  turn-coats  everywhere  ;  but  Riddsley  would  have 
none  of  him  f  Riddsley  would  remain  faithful !  Stubbs  steeped 
himself  in  the  prospect  of  the  election,  and  in  preparations 
for  it.  A  dozen  times  a  day  he  thanked  his  stars  that  the  elder 
Mottisfont's  weakness  for  Peel  had  provided  this  opening  for  his 
energies. 

Not  that  even  on  this  ground  he  was  quite  happy.  There  was 
a  little  bitter  in  the  cup.  He  hardly  owned  it  to  himself,  he  did 
not  dream  of  whispering  it  to  others,  but  at  the  bottom  of  his 
mind  he  had  ever  so  faint  a  doubt  of  his  employer.  A  hint  dropped 
here,  a  word  there,  a  veiled  question — he  could  not  say  which  of 
these  had  given  him  the  notion  that  his  lordship  hung  between 
two  opinions,  and  even — no  wonder  that  Stubbs  dared  not  whisper 
it — was  weighing  which  would  pay  him  best ! 

Such  a  thought  was  treason,  however,  and  Stubbs  buried  it  and 
trampled  on  it,  before  he  went  jauntily  into  the  snug  little  meeting  at 
the  Audley  Arms,  which  he  had  summoned  to  hear  the  old  mem- 
ber's letter  read  and  to  accept  the  son  as  a  candidate  in  his  father's 
place.  Those  whom  the  agent  had  called  were  few  and  trusty  ; 
young  Mottisfont  himself,  the  rector  and  Dr.  Pepper,  Bagenal 
the  maltster,  Hogg  the  saddler,  Musters  the  landlord,  the  '  Duke ' 
from  the  Leasows  (which  was  within  the  borough),  and  two  other 
tradesmen.  Stubbs  had  no  liking  for  big  meetings.  He  had  been 
bred  up  to  believe  that  speeches  were  lost  labour,  and  if  they  must 
be  made  should  be  made  at  the  Market  Ordinary. 

At  such  a  gathering  as  this  he  was  happy.  He  had  the  strings 
in  his  own  hands.  The  work  to  be  done  was  at  his  fingers'  ends. 
At  this  table  he  was  as  great  a  man  as  my  lord.  With  young 
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Mottisfont,  who  was  by  way  of  being  a  Bond  Street  dandy, 
solemn,  taciturn,  and  without  an  opinion  of  his  own,  he  was 
not  likely  to  have  trouble.  The  rector  was  enthusiastic,  but 
indolent,  Pepper  an  old  friend.  The  rest  were  Stubbs's  most 
obedient. 

Stubbs  read  the  retiring  member's  letter,  and  introduced  the 
candidate.  The  rector  boomed  through  a  few  phrases  of  appro- 
bation, Dr.  Pepper  seconded,  the  rest  cried  '  Hear  !  hear  ! ' 

'  There's  little  to  say,'  Stubbs  went  on.  '  I  take  it  that  we 
are  all  of  one  mind,  gentlemen,  to  return  Mr.  Mottisfont  in  his 
father's  place  ? ' 

*  Hear  !   hear  ! '  from  all. 

1  In  the  old  interest  ? '  Stubbs  went  on,  looking  round  the 
table.  '  And  on  the  clear  understanding  that  Mr.  Mottisfont 
is  returned  to  oppose  any  tampering  with  the  .protection  of  agri- 
culture/ 

'  That  is  so,'  said  Mr.  Mottisfont. 

'  I  will  see  that  that  is  embodied  in  Mr.  Mottisfont's  address,' 
Stubbs  continued.  '  There  must  be  no  mistake.  These  are  queer 
times ' 

'  Sad  times  ! '  said  the  rector,  shaking  his  head. 

'  Terrible  times  ! '  said  the  maltster,  shaking  his. 

'  Never  did  I  dream  I  should  live  to  see  'em,'  said  old  Hayward. 
'  'Tisn't  a  month  since  a  chap  came  on  my  land,  ay,  up  to  my  very 
door,  and  said  things — I'll  be  damned  if  I  did  not  think  he'd 
turn  the  cream  sour  !  And  when  I  cried  "  Sam  !  fetch  a  pitchfork 
and  rid  me  of  this  rubbish "  : 

'  I  know,  Hayward,'  Stubbs  said,  cutting  him  short.  *  I  know. 
You  told  me  about  it.  You  did  very  well.  But  to  business.  It 
shall  be  a  short  address — just  that  one  point.  We  are  all  agreed, 
I  think,  gentlemen  ? J 

All  were  agreed. 

'  I'll  see  that  it  is  printed  in  good  time,'  Stubbs  continued. 
'  I  don't  think  that  we  need  trouble  you  further,  Mr.  Mottisfont. 
There's  a  fat- stock  sale  this  day  fortnight.  Perhaps  you'll  dine 
and  say  a  few  words  ?  I'll  let  you  know  if  it  is  necessary.  There'll 
be  no  opposition.  Hatton  will  have  a  meeting  at  the  Institute, 
but  nothing  will  come  of  it.' 

'  That's  all,  then,  is  it  ? '  said  the  London  man,  sticking  his 
glass  in  his  eye  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

'  That's  all,'  Stubbs  replied.     *  If  you  can  attend  this  day  fort- 
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night  so  much  the  better.  The  farmers  like  it,  and  they've  fourteen 
votes  in  the  borough.  Thank  you,  gentlemen,  that's  all.' 

'  I  think  you've  forgotten  one  thing,  Mr.  Stubbs,'  said  old 
Hay  ward,  with  a  twinkle. 

'  To  be  sure,  I  have.  Ring  the  bell,  Musters,  and  send  up  the 
tv,ro  bottles  of  your  '20  port  that  I  ordered,  and  some  glasses. 
A  glass  of  Musters'  '20  port,  Mr.  Mottisfont,  won't  hurt  you  this 
cold  day.  And  we  must  drink  your  health.  And,  Musters,  when 
these  gentlemen  go  down,  see  that  they  have  what  they  call  for.' 

The  port  was  sipped,  tasted.  Mr.  Mottisfont's  health  was 
drunk,  and  various  compliments  were  paid  to  his  father.  The 
rector  took  his  two  glasses  ;  so  did  young  Mottisfont,  who  woke 
up  and  vowed  that  he  had  tasted  none  better  in  St.  James's 
Street.  "  Is  it  Garland's  ?  '  he  asked. 

'  It  is,  sir,'  Musters  said,  much  pleased. 

'  I  thought  it  was — none  better  !  '  said  young  Mottisfont, 
also  pleased.  '  The  old  Duke  drinks  no  other.' 

*  Fine  tipple  !     Fine  tipple  ! '  said  the  other  '  Duke.'     In  the 
end  a  third  bottle  was  ordered,  of  which  Musters  and  old  Hayward 
drank  the  better  part. 

At  one  of  these  meetings  a  sad  thing  had  happened.  A  rash 
tradesman  had  proposed  his  lordship's  health.  Of  course  he  had 
been  severely  snubbed.  It  had  been  considered  most  indecent. 
But  on  this  occasion  no  one  was  so  simple  as  to  name  my  lord,  and 
Stubbs  felt  with  satisfaction  that  all  had  passed  as  it  should.  So 
had  candidates  been  chosen  as  long  as  he  could  remember. 

But  call  no  man  happy  until  the  day  closes.  As  he  left  the 
house  Bagenal  the  maltster  tacked  himself  on  to  him.  '  I'd  a  letter 
from  George  this  morning,'  he  said.  George  was  his  son,  articled 
to  Mr.  Stubbs,  and  now  with  Mr.  Stubbs's  agents  in  town.  '  He 
saw  his  lordship  one  day  last  week.' 

*  Ay,  ay.     I  suppose  Master  George  was  in  the  West  End  ? 
Wasting  his  time,  Bagenal,  I'll  be  bound.' 

'  I  don't  know  about  that.  Young  fellows  like  to  see  things. 
He  went  with  a  lot  of  chaps  to  see  the  crowd  outside  Sir  Robert's. 
They'd  read  in  a  paper  that  all  the  nobs  were  to  be  seen  going 
in  and  out.  Anyway,  he  went,  and  the  first  person  he  saw  going 
in  was  his  lordship  ! ' 

Mr.  Stubbs  walked  a  few  yards  in  silence.  Then,  '  Well,  he's 
no  sight  to  George,'  he  said.  '  It  seems  to  me  they  were  both 
wasting  their  time.  I  told  his  lordship  he'd  do  no  good.  When 
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half  the  dukes  in  England  have  been  at  Peel,  d — n  him,  it 
wasn't  likely  he'd  change  his  course  for  his  lordship !  It  wasn't 
to  be  expected,  Bagenal.  Did  George  stop  to  see  him  come  out  ? ' 

1  He  did.     And  in  a  thundering  temper  my  lord  looked.' 

'  Ay,  ay  !    Well,  I  told  him  how  it  would  be.' 

'  They  were  going  in  and  out  like  bees,  George  said.' 

'Ay,  ay.' 

They  parted  on  that,  and  the  lawyer  went  into  his  office.  But 
his  face  was  gloomy.  '  Ay,  like  bees  ! '  he  muttered.  '  After 
the  honey  !  I  wonder  what  he  asked  for  !  Whatever  it  was  he 
couldn't  have  paid  the  price  !  I  thought  he  knew  that.  I've 
a  good  mind — but  there,  we've  held  it  so  long,  grandfather, 
father,  and  son — I  can't  afford  to  give  it  up.' 

He  turned  into  his  office,  but  the  day  was  spoiled  for  him. 
And  the  day  was  not  done  yet.  He  had  barely  sat  down  before 
his  clerk,  a  thin,  grey-haired  man,  high-nosed,  with  a  look  of  breed- 
ing run  to  seed,  came  in,  and  closed  the  door  behind  him.  Farthin- 
gale was  as  well  known  in  Riddsley  as  the  Maypole ;  gossip  had 
it  that  he  was  a  by-blow  of  an  old  name.  '  I've  heard  something,' 
he  said  darkly,  *  and  the  sooner  you  know  it  the  better.  They've 
got  a  man.' 

Stubbs  shrugged  his  shoulders.  '  For  repeal  in  Riddsley  ? ' 
he  said.  '  You're  dreaming  ! ' 

The  clerk  smiled.  *  Well,  you'd  best  be  awake  ! '  he  said.  He 
had  been  long  enough  with  Stubbs  to  take  a  liberty.  '  Who  do  you 
think  it  is  ? '  he  continued,  rubbing  his  chin  with  the  feather-end 
of  a  quill. 

'  Some  methodist  parson  ! ' 

Farthingale  shook  his  head.  '  Guess  again,  sir,'  he  said. 
'  You're  cold  at  present.  It's  a  bird  of  another  feather.' 

'  A  pretty  big  fool  whoever  he  is  ! ' 

'  Mr.  Basset  of  Blore.     I  have  it  on  good  authority.' 

Stubbs  stared.  He  was  silent  for  a  time,  thinking  hard. 
'  Somebody's  fooled  you,'  he  said  at  last,  but  in  a  different  tone. 
'  He's  never  shown  a  sign  of  coming  out.' 

The  clerk  looked  wise.  '  It's  true,'  he  said.  '  It  cost  me  four 
goes  of  brown  brandy  at  the  Portcullis.' 

'  Well,  you  may  score  that  to  me,'  Stubbs  answered.  *  Basset, 
eh  ?  Well,  he's  throwing  his  money  into  the  gutter  if  it's  true,  and 
he  hasn't  much  to  spare.  I  see  Hatton's  point.  He's  not  th j  fool.' 

*  No.    He's  an  old  bird  is  Hatton.' 
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c  But  I  don't  see  where  Squire  Basset  comes  in.' 

Farthingale  looked  wiser  than  ever.  '  Well,'  he  said,  '  he  may 
have  a  score  to  pay,  too.  And  if  he  has,  there's  more  ways  than 
one  of  paying  it ! ' 

'  What  score  ?  ! 

'  Ah,  I'm  not  saying  that.  Mr.  John  Audley's  maybe—- 
against his  lordship.' 

'  Umph !  If  you  paid  off  yours  at  the  Portcullis/  Stubbs  re- 
torted, losing  his  temper,  '  the  landlord  wouldn't  be  sorry  !  Scores 
are  a  deal  too  much  in  your  way,  Farthingale  ! '  he  continued 
se  verely,  forgetting  in  his  annoyance  the  four  goes  of  brown  brandy. 
'  You're  too  much  at  home  among  'em.  Don't  bring  me  cock-and- 
'  bull  stories  like  this  !  I  don't  believe  it.  And  get  to  that  lease  ! ' 

But  sure  enough  Farthingale's  story  proved  to  be  well  founded, 
for  a  week  later  it  was  known  for  certain  in  Riddsley  that  Mr. 
Basset  of  Blore  was  coming  out,  and  that  there  would  be  a  fight 
for  the  borough. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

MARY    IS  ^LONELY. 

MARY  AUDLEY  was  one  of  the  last  to  hear  the  news.  Etruria  brought 
it  from  the  town  one  day  in  January,  when  the  evenings  were  be- 
ginning^to  lengthen,  and  the  last  hour  of  daylight  was  the  dreariest 
of  the  twenty-four.  It  had  rained,  and  the  oaks  in  the  park  were 
a-drip,  the  thorn  trees  stood  in  tiny  pools,  the  moorland  lay  stark 
under  appall  of  fog.  In  the  vale  the  Trent  was  in  flood,  its  pale  waters 
BTTirling  past  the  willow-stools,  creeping  over  the  chilled  meadows, 
and 'stealing  inch  by  inch  up  the  waterside  lanes.  Etruria's  feet 
were  wet,  and  she  was  weary  with  her  trudge  through  the  mud  ; 
but  when  Mary  met  her  on  the  tiny  landing  on  which  their  rooms 
opened,  there  was  a  sparkle  in  the  girl's  eyes  as  bright  as  the  red 
petticoat  that  showed  below  her  tucked-up  gown. 

'  You  didn't  forget—'  Mary  was  beginning,  and  then,  '  Why, 
Eururia,'  she  exclaimed,  '  I  believe  you  have  seen  Mr.  Colet  ?  ' 

Etruria  blushed  like  the  dawn.  '  Oh,  no,  Miss ! '  she  said. 
'  lie's  at  Blore.' 

'  To  be  sure  !     Then  what  is  it  ? ' 

'  I've  heard  some  news,  Miss,'  Etruria  said.  *  I  don't  know 
whether  you'll  be  pleased  or  not.' 
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'  But  it  is  certain  that  you  are  ! '  Mary  replied,  with  conviction. 
'  What  is  it  ? ' 

The  girl  told  what  she  had  heard  :  that  there  was  to  be  an 
election  at  Riddsley  in  three  weeks,  and  not  only  an  election  but 
a  contest,  and  that  the  candidate  who  had  come  forward  to  oppose 
the  Corn  Laws  was  no  other  than  Mr.  Basset — their  Mr.  Basset ! 
More,  that  only  the  evening  before  he  had  held  his  first  meeting 
at  the  Institute,  and  though  he  had  been  interrupted  and  the 
meeting  had  been  broken  up,  his  short  plain  speech  had  made  a 
considerable  impression. 

*  Indeed,  Miss,'  Etruria  continued,  carried  away  by  the  subject, 

*  there  was  one  told  me  that  when  he  stood  up  to  speak  she  could 
see  his  hand  shake,  and  his  face  was  the  colour  of  a  piece  of  paper. 
But  when  they  began  to  boo  and  shout  at  him,  he  grew  as  cool  as 
pool,  and  the  longer  they  shouted  the  braver  he  was,  until  they  saw 
that  if  they  let  him  go  on  he  would  be  getting  a  hearing  !     So 
they  put  out  the  lights  and  stormed  the  platform,  and  there  waa 
a  fine  Stafford  row,  I'm  told.     Of  course,'  Etruria  added  simply, 

*  the  drink  was  in  them.' 

Mary  hardly  knew  what  her  feelings  were.  '  Mr.  Basset  ? '  she 
said  at  last.  *  I  can  hardly  believe  it.' 

'  Nor  could  I,  Miss,  when  I  first  heard  it.  But  it  seems  they  have 
known  it  there  for  ten  days  and  more,  and  the  town  is  agog  with  it, 
everybody  taking  sides,  and  some  so  much  against  him  as  never 
was.  It's  dreadful  to  think,'  Etruria  continued,  '  how  misguided 
men  can  be.  But  oh,  Miss,  I'm  thankful  he's  on  the  right  side, 
and  for  taking  the  burden  off  the  bread !  I'm  sure  it  will  be 
returned  to  him,  win  or  lose.  They're  farmers'  friends  here,  and 
they're  saying  shameful  things  of  him  in  the  market !  But  there's 
many  a  woman  will  bless  him,  and  the  lanes  and  alleys,  they've 
no  votes,  but  they'll  pray  for  him !  Sometimes,'  Etruria  added 
shyly,  '  I  think  it  is  Mr.  Colet  has  brought  him  to  it.' 

'  Mr.  Colet  ? '  Mary  repeated — she  did  not  know  why  she 
disliked  the  notion.  '  Why  do  you  think  that  ? ' 

*  He's  been  at  Blore,'  Etruria  murmured.     '  Mr.  Basset  has 
been  so  good  to  him.' 

'  Mr.  Basset  has  a  mind  of  his  own,'  Mary  answered  sharply. 
'  He  is  quite  capable  of  forming  his  own  opLJon.' 

*  Of  course,   Miss,'   Etruria   said,   abashed.     '  I   should   have 
known  that.' 

'  Yes,'  Mary  repeated.  '  But  what  was  it  they  were  saying  of 
Mr.  Basset  in  the  market,  Etruria  ?  Not  that  it  matters.' 
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'  Well,  Miss,'  Etruria  explained,  reluctantly.  '  They  were  say- 
ing it  was  some  grudge  Mr.  Basset  or  the  Master  had  against  his 
lordship  that  brought  Mr.  Basset  out.5 

'  Against  Lord  Audley  ? '  Mary  cried.  And  she  blushed 
suddenly  and  vividly.  '  Why  ?  What  has  he  to  do  with  it  ? ' 

'  Well,  Miss,  it's  his  lordship's  seat,'  Etruria  answered  naively  ; 
'  what  he  wishes  has  always  been  done  in  Riddsley.  And  he's  for 
Mr.  Mottisfont.' 

Mary  walked  to  a  window  and  looked  out.  '  Oh,'  she  said, 
'  I  did  not  know  that.  But  you'd  better  go  now,  Etruria,  and  change 
your  shoes.  Your  feet  must  be  wet.' 

Etruria  went,  and  Mary  continued  to  gaze  through  the  window. 
What  strange  news  !  And  what  a  strange  situation !  The  lover 
whom  she  had  rejected  and  the  lover  whom  she  had  taken,  pitted 
against  one  another !  And  her  words — she  could  hardly  doubt 
it — the  spur  which  had  brought  Basset  to  the  post ! 

So  thinking,  so  pondering,  she  grew  more  and  more  ill  at  ease. 
Her  sympathies  should  have  been  wholly  with  her  betrothed,  but 
they  were  not.  She  should  have  resented  Basset's  action.  She 
did  not.  Instead  she  thought  of  his  shaking  hand  and  his  pale 
face,  and  of  the  courage  that  had  grown  firmer  in  the  face  of 
opposition ;  and  she  found  something  fine  in  that,  something  that 
appealed  to  her.  And  the  cause  he  had  adopted  ?  It  was  the 
cjiuse  to  which  she  naturally  inclined.  She  might  be  wrong,  he 
might  be  wrong.  Lord  Audley  knew  so  much  more  of  these 
things  and  looked  at  them  from  so  enlightened  a  standpoint,  that 
they  must  be  wrong.  And  yet — her  heart  warmed  to  that  cause. 

She  turned  from  the  window  in  some  trouble,  wondering  if 
slie  were  disloyal,  wondering  why  she  felt  as  she  did ;  wondering 
a  little,  too,  why  she  had  lost  the  first  rapture  of  her  love,  and  was 
less  happy  in  it  than  she  had  been. 

True,  she  had  not  seen  her  lover  again,  and  "that  might  account 
for  it.  He  had  been  detained  at  Lord  Seabourne's,  and  in  London  ; 
ha  had  been  occupied  for  days  together  with  the  crisis.  But  she 
had  had  three  letters  from  him,  busy  as  he  was ;  three  amusing 
letters,  full  of  gossip  and  sprinkled  with  anecdotes  of  the  great  world. 
She  had  opened  the  first  in  something  of  a  tremor ;  but  her 
fingers  had  soon  grown  steady,  and  if  she  had  blushed  it  had  been 
for  her  expectation  of  a  vulgar  love-letter  such  as  milkmaids  prize. 
She  had  been  silly  to  suppose  that  he  would  write  in  that  strain. 

And  yet  she  had  felt  a  degree  of  disappointment.  He  might  have 
written  with  less  reserve,  she  thought ;  he  might  have  discussed  their 
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plans  and  hopes,  he  might  have  let  the  fire  peep  somewhere  through 
the  chinks.  But  there,  again,  what  a  poor  thing  she  was  if  her 
love  must  be  fed  with  sweetmeats.  How  weak  her  trust,  how 
poor  her  affection,  if  she  could  not  bear  a  three  weeks'  parting ! 
He  had  come  to  her,  he  had  chosen  her,  what  more  did  she  want  ? 
Did  she  expect  him  to  put  aside  the  calls  and  the  duties  of  his 
station,  that  he  might  hang  on  her  apron-strings  ? 

Still,  she  was  not  in  good  spirits,  and  she  felt  her  loneliness. 
The  house,  this  grey  evening,  with  the  shadows  gathering  in  the 
corners,  weighed  on  her.  Mrs.  Toft  was  far  away  in  her  cosy  kitchen, 
Etruria  also  had  gone  thither.  Toft  was  with  Mr.  Audley  in  the 
other  wing — he  had  been  much  with  his  master  of  late.  So  Mary 
was  alone.  She  was  not  nervous,  but  she  was  depressed.  The  cold 
stairs,  the  austere  parlour  with  its  dim  portraits,  the  matted  hall, 
the  fireless  library — all  struck  a  chill.  She  remembered  other 
times  and  other  evenings ;  cosy  evenings,  when  the  glow  of  the 
wood-fire  had  vied  with  the  shaded  lights,  when  the  three  heads 
had  bent  over  the  three  tables,  when  the  rustle  of  turning  pages  had 
blended  with  the  snoring  of  the  old  hound,  when  the  pursuit  of  some 
trifle  had  sped  the  pleasant  hours.  Alas,  those  evenings  were  gone, 
as  if  they  had  never  been.  The  house  was  dull  and  melancholy. 

She  might  have  gone  to  her  uncle,  but  during  the  afternoon 
he  had  told  her  that  he  wished  to  be  alone  ;  he  should  go  to  bed 
betimes.  So  about  seven  o'clock  she  took  her  meal  by  herself, 
and  when  it  was  done  she  felt  more  at  a  loss  than  ever.  Presently 
her  thoughts  went  again  to  John  Audley. 

Had  she  neglected  him  of  late  ?  Had  she  left  him  too  much 
to  Toft,  and  let  her  secret,  which  she  hated  to  keep  secret,  come 
between  them  ?  Why  should  she  not,  even  now,  see  him  before 
he  slept  ?  She  could  take  him  the  news  of  Mr.  Basset's  enterprise. 
It  would  serve  for  an  excuse. 

Lest  her  courage  should  fail  she  went  at  once,  shivering  as  she 
passed  through  the  shadowy  library,  where  a  small  lamp,  burning 
on  a  table,  did  no  more  than  light  her  to  the  staircase.  She  ran  up 
the  stairs  and  was  groping  for  the  handle  of  Mr.  Audley's  door 
when  the  door  opened  abruptly  and  Toft  stepped  out,  a  candle  in 
his  hand.  She  was  so  close  to  him  that  he  all  but  touched  her, 
and  he  was,  if  anything,  more  startled  than  she  was.  He  stood 
gaping  at  her. 

Through  the  narrow  opening  she  had  a  glimpse  of  her  uncle, 
who  was  on  his  feet  before  the  fire.  He  was  fully  dressed. 
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That  surprised  her,  for,  even  before  this  last  attack,  he  had 
spent  most  of  his  time  in  his  dressing-gown.  Still  more  surprising 
was  Toft's  conduct.  He  shut  the  door  and  held  it.  *  The  master 
is  going  to  bed,  Miss/  he  said. 

'  I  see  that  he  is  dressed  ! '  she  replied.  And  she  looked  at 
Toft  in  such  a  way  that  the  man  gave  way,  took  his  hand  from  the 
door,  and  stood  aside.  She  pushed  the  door  open  and  went  in. 
Her  uncle,  standing  with  his  back  to  her,  was  huddling  on  his 
dressing-gown. 
\  *  What  is  it  ? '  he  cried,  his  face  averted.  *  Who  is  it  ?  ' 

'  It  is  only  I,  sir/  she  replied,  '  Mary.'     She  closed  the  door. 

'  But  I  thought  I  told  you  that  I  didn't  want  you !  *  he 
retorted,  pettishly.  '  I  am  going  to  bed.'  He  turned,  having 
succeeded  in  girding  on  his  dressing-gown.  '  Going  to  bed,'  he 
repeated.  '  Didn't  I  tell  you  so  ? ' 

'  I'm  very  sorry,  sir,'  she  said,  *  but  I  had  news  for  you.  News 
that  has  surprised  me.  I  thought  that  you  would  like  to  hear  it.' 

He  looked  at  her,  his  furtive  eyes  giving  the  lie  to  his  plump  face, 
which  sagged  more  than  of  old.  '  News,'  he  muttered,  peevishly. 
'  What  news  ?  I  wish  you  wouldn't  startle  me.  You  ought  to 
remember  that — that  excitement  is  bad  for  me.  And  you  come 
at  this  time  of  night  with  news !  What  is  it  ? '  He  was  not 
looking  at  her.  He  seemed  to  be  seeking  something.  '  What  is  it  ? ' 

'It's  nothing  very  terrible,'  she  answered  smiling.  'Nothing 
to  alarm  you,  uncle.  Won't  you  sit  down  ? ' 

He  looked  about  him  like  a  man  driven  into  a  corner.  '  No, 
I  don't  want  to  sit  down  ! '  he  said.  '  I  ought  to  be  in  bed  !  I 
ought  to  be  there  now.' 

'  Well,  I  shall  not  keep  you  long,'  she  answered,  trying  to 
humour  his  mood,  while  all  the  time  she  was  wondering  why  he  was 
dressed  at  this  time,  he  whom  she  had  not  seen  dressed  for  a 
fortnight.  And  why  had  Toft  tried  to  keep  her  out  ?  '  It  is  only,' 
she  continued, '  that  I  heard  to-day  that  there  is  to  be  a  contest  at 
Riddsley.  And  that  Mr.  Basset  is  to  be  one  of  the  candidates.' 

'  Is  that  all  ? '  he  said.  '  News,  you  said  ?  That's  no  news  ! 
Bigger  fool  he,  unless  he  does  more  for  himself  than  he  does  for  his 
friends  !  Peter  the  Hermit  become  Peter  the  Great !  He'll  soon 
find  himself  Peter  the  Piper,  who  picked  a  peck  of  pepper ! 
Hot  pepper  he'll  find  it,  d — n  him  ! '  with  sudden  spite.  '  He's  no 
better  than  the  rest !  He's  all  for  himself !  All  for  himself ! ' 
he  repeated,  his  voice  rising  in  his  excitement. 
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'  But ' 

'  There,  don't  agitate  me  ! '  He  wiped  his  brow  with  a  shaking 
hand,  while  his  eyes,  avoiding  hers,  jcontinued  to  look  about  him 
as  if  he  sought  something.  '  I  knew  how  it  would  be.  You've  no 
thought  for  me.  You  don't  remember  how  weak  I  am !  Hardly 
able  to  crawl  across  the  floor,  to  put  one  foot  before  another.  And 
you  come  chattering  !  chattering  ! ' 

She  had  thought  him  odd  before,  but  never  so  odd  as  this  even- 
ing ;  and  she  was  sorry  that  she  had  come.  She  was  going  to  say 
what  she  could  and  escape,  when  he  began  again.  '  You're  the 
last  person  who  should  upset  me  !  The  very  last ! '  he  babbled. 
*  When  it's  all  for  you  !  It's  little  good  it  can  do  me.  And  Basset, 
he'd  the  ball  at  his  foot,  and  wouldn't  kick  it !  But  I'll  show  you, 
I'll  show  you  all ! '  he  continued,  gesticulating  in  a  way  that 
distressed  Mary.  '  Ay,  and  I'll  show  him  what  I  am  !  He  thinks 
he's  safe,  d — n  him !  He  thinks  he's  safe  !  He's  spending  my 
money  and  adding  up  my  balance  !  He's  walking  on  my  land  and 
sleeping  in  my  bed  !  He's  peacocking  in  my  name  !  But — but — ' 
he  stopped,  struggling  for  words.  For  an  instant  he  showed 
over  his  shoulder  a  face  distorted  by  passion. 

Thoroughly  alarmed,  she  tried  to  soothe  him.  '  But  I  am  sure, 
sir,'  she  said,  *  Mr.  Basset  would  never ' 

'  Basset ! ' 

*  I'm  sure  he  never  dreamt ' 

1  Basset ! '  he  repeated.  '  No  !  but  Audley  !  Lord  Audley, 
Audley  of  Beaudelays,  Audley  of  nowhere  and  nothing !  And  no 
Audley !  no  Audley ! '  he  repeated  furiously,  while  again  he 
fought  for  breath,  and  again  he  mastered  himself  and  lowered  his 
tone.  '  No  Audley ! '  he  whispered,  pointing  a  hand  at  her,  '  but 
Jacob,  girl !  Jacob  the  supplanter,  Jacob  the  changeling,  Jacob 
the  base-born !  And  he  thinks  I  lie  awake  of  nights,  hundreds 
of  nights,  for  nothing !  He  thinks  I  dream  of  him — for  nothing  ! 
He  thinks  I  go  out  with  the  bats — for  nothing  !  He  thinks  I  have 
a  canker  here  !  Here  ! '  And  he  clapped  his  hand  to  his  breast,  a 
grotesque,  yet  dreadful  figure  in  his  huddled  dressing-gown,  his 
flaccid  cheeks  quivering  with  rage.  *  For  nothing  !  But  I'll  show 
him!  I'll  ruin  him!  I'll ' 

His  voice,  which  had  risen  to  a  scream,  stopped.  Toft  had  opened 
the  door.  '  Sir  !  Mr.  Audley  ! '  he  cried.  '  For  God's  sake  be  calm ! 
For  God's  sake  have  a  care,  sir !  And  you,  Miss,'  he  continued ; 
'  you  see  what  you  have  done  !  If  you'll  leave  him  I'll  get  him  to 
bed.  I'll  get  him  to  bed  and  quiet  him— if  I  can.' 
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Mary  was  shocked,  and  yet  she  felt  that  she  could  not  go  with- 
out a  word.  *  Dear  uncle/  she  said,  '  you  wish  me  to  go  ? ' 

He  had  clutched  one  of  the  posts  of  the  bed  and  was  supporting 
himself  by  it.  The  fire  had  died  down  in  him,  he  was  no  more 
now  than  a  feeble,  shaking  old  man.  He  wiped  his  brow  and  his 
lipn.  '  Yes,  go,'  he  whispered.  *  Go  ! ' 

'  I  am  very  sorry  I  disturbed  you,'  she  said.  '  I  won't  do  it 
again.  You  were  right,  Toft.  Good  night ! ' 

The  man  said  '  Good  night,  Miss.'  Her  uncle  said  nothing. 
He  had  let  himself  down  on  the  bed,  but  he  still  clung  to  the  post. 
Mary  looked  at  him  in  sorrow,  grieved  to  leave  him  in  this  state. 
But  she  had  no  choice.  She  went  out  and,  closing  the  door 
behind  her,  groped  her  way  down  the  narrow  staircase. 

It  was  a  little  short  of  ten  when  she  reached  the  parlour,  but 
she  was  in  no  mood  for  reading.  What  she  had  seen  had  shocked 
and  frightened  her.  She  was  sure  now  that  her  uncle  was  not  sane  ; 
and  while  she  was  equally  sure  that  Toft  exercised  a  strong  in- 
fluence over  him,  she  had  her  misgivings  as  to  that.  Something 
must  be  done.  She  must  consult  some  one.  Life  at  the  Gatehouse 
could  not  go  on  on  this  footing.  She  must  see  Dr.  Pepper. 

Unluckily  when  she  had  settled  this  to  her  mind,  and  sought 
her  bed,  she  could  not  sleep.  Long  after  she  had  heard  Etruria  go 
to  her  room,  long  after  she  had  heard  the  girl's  shoes  fall — familiar 
sound  ! — Mary  lay  awake,  thinking  now  of  her  uncle's  state  and 
her  duty  towards  him,  now  of  her  own  future,  that  fntare  which 
seemed  for  the  moment  to  h$ve  lost  its  brightness.  Doubts  that 
tho  sun  dismisses,  fears  at  which  daylight  laughs,  are  Giants  of 
Despair  in  the  small  hours.  So  it  was  with  her.  Misgivings 
which  she  would  not  have  owned  in  the  daylight,  rose  up  and 
put  on  grisly  shapes.  Her  uncle  and  his  madness,  her  lover  and 
his  absence,  passed  in  endless  procession  through  her  brain.  In 
vain  she  tossed  and  turned,  sat  up  in  despair,  tried  the  cooler  side 
of  the  pillow.  She  could  not  rest. 

The  door  creaked.  She  fancied  a  step  on  the  staircase,  a  hand 
on  the  latch.  Far  away  in  the  depths  of  the  house  a  clock  struck. 
It  was  three  o'clock — only  three  o'clock !  And  it  would  not  be 
light  before  eight — not  much  before  eight.  Oh  dear  !  Oh  dear  ! 

And  then  she  slept. 

When  she  awoke  it  was  morning,  the  light  was  filtering  in  through 
the  white  dimity  curtains,  and  some  one  was  really  at  her  door. 
Some  one  was  knocking.  She  sat  up.  '  What  is  it  ? '  she  cried. 

*  Can  I  come  in,  Miss  ? ' 
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The  voice  was  Mrs.  Toft's,  and  Mary  needed  no  second  warning. 
She  knew  in  a  moment  that  the  woman  brought  bad  news.  She 
sprang  out  of  bed,  put  on  a  dressing-gown,  and  with  bare  feet  she 
went  to  the  door.  She  unlocked  it.  '  What  is  it,  Mrs. Toft  ? '  she  said. 

'  Maybe  not  much,'  the  woman  answered  cautiously.  '  I  hope 
not,  Miss,  but  I  had  to  tell  you.  The  Master  is  missing ! ' 

1  Missing  ? '  Mary  exclaimed,  the  blood  leaving  her  face. 
'  Impossible !  Why,  I  saw  him,  I  was  in  his  room  last  evening 
after  nine  o'clock  ! ' 

'  Toft  was  with  him  up  to  eleven,'  Mrs.  Toft  answered.  Her 
face  was  grave.  '  But  he's  gone  now  ! ' 

'  You  mean  that  he  is  not  in  his  room  ! '  Mary  said.  '  But  have 
you  looked — '  and  she  named  places  where  her  uncle  might  be — 
places  in  the  house. 

*  We've  looked  there,'  Mrs.  Toft  answered.  '  Toft's  been  every- 
where. The  Master's  not  in  the  house.  We're  well-nigh  sure  of 
that.  And  the  door  in  the  courtyard  was  open  this  morning.  I 
am  afraid  he's  gone,  Miss  ! ' 

'  In  his  state  and  at  night  ?  Why,  it's—'  The  girl  broke  off 
and  took  hold  of  herself.  '  Very  well,'  she  said.  '  I  shall  not  be 
more  than  five  minutes.  I  will  come  down.' 


CHAPTEE  XXVI. 

MISSINGi 

MARY  scrambled  into  her  clothes  without  pausing  to  do  more  than 
knot  up  her  hair.  She  tried  to  steady  her  nerves  and  to  put  from 
her  the  thought  that  it  was  her  visit  which  had  upset  her  uncle. 
That  thought  would  only  flurry  her,  and  she  must  be  cool.  In  little 
more  than  the  five  minutes  that  she  had  named  she  was  in  the  hall, 
and  found  Mrs.  Toft  waiting  for  her.  The  door  into  the  courtyard 
stood  open,  the  bleak  light  and  raw  air  of  a  January  morning  poured 
in,  but  neither  of  them  heeded  this.  Their  eyes  met,  and  Mary 
saw  that  the  woman,  who  was  usually  so  placid,  was  frightened. 

'  Where  is  Toft  ?  '  Mary  asked. 

'  He's  away  this  ten  minutes,'  Mrs.  Toft  replied.  '  He's  gone 
to  the  Yew  Walk,  where  you  found  the  Master  before.  But  law, 
Miss,  if  he's  there  in  this  weather  ! '  She  lifted  up  her  hands. 

Mary  controlled  herself.     '  And  Etruria  ? '  she  asked. 
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'  She's  searching  outside  the  house.     If  she  does  not  find  him 
she  is  to  run  over  to  Fetch  the  keeper,  and  bring  him.' 
'  Quite  right,'  Mary  said.     '  Did  Toft  take  any  brandy  ? ' 
1  He  did,  Miss.  And  the  big  kettle  is  on,  if  there  is  a  bath  wanted, 
and  I've  put  a  couple  of  bricks  to  heat  in  the  oven/ 

'  You're  sure  you've  looked  everywhere  in  the  house  ? ' 
'  As  sure  as  can  be,  Miss !    More  by  token,  I've  some  coffee 
ready  for  you  in  the  parlour/ 

But  Mary  said,  '  Bring  it  here,  Mrs.  Toft.'  And  snatching  up 
a  shawl  and  folding  it  about  her,  she  stepped  outside.  It  was  a 
grey,  foggy  morning,  and  the  flagged  court  wore  a  desolate  air. 
In  one  corner  a  crowd  of  dead  leaves  were  circling  in  the  gusts 
of  wind,  in  another  a  little  pile  of  snow  had  drifted,  and  between 
the  monsters  that  flanked  the  Gateway,  the  old  hound,  deaf  and 
crippled,  stood  peering  across  the  park.  Mary  fancied  that  the 
dog  descried  Toft  returning,  and  she  ran  across  the  court.  But 
no  one  was  in  sight.  The  park  with  its  clumps  of  dead  bracken, 
its  naked  trees  and  gnarled  blackthorns,  stretched  away  under  a 
thin  sprinkling  of  snow.  Shivering  she  returned  to  the  hall, 
where  Mrs.  Toft  awaited  her  with  the  coffee. 

'  Now,'  Mary  said, '  tell  me  about  it,  please — from  the  beginning/ 
'  Toft  had  left  Mr.  Audley  about  eleven,'  Mrs.  Toft  explained. 
'  The  Master  had  been  a  bit  put  out,  and  that  kept  him.  But  he'd 
settled  down,  and  when  Toft  left  him  he  was  much  as  usual.  It 
could  not  have  been  before  eleven,'  Mrs.  Toft  continued,  rubbing 
her  nose,  '  for  I  heard  the  kitchen  clock  strike  eleven,  and  I  was 
asleep  when  Toft  came  in.  The  next  I  remember  was  finding 
Toft  had  got  out  of  bed.  "  What  is  it  ?  "  says  I.  He  didn't  answer, 
and  I  roused  up  and  was  going  to  get  a  light.  But  he  told  me  not 
to  make  a  noise,  he'd  been  woke  by  hearing  a  door  slam,  and  thought 
that  some  one  had  crossed  the  court.  He  was  at  the  window 
then,  looking  out,  but  we  heard  nothing,  and  after  a  while  Toft 
came  back  to  bed/ 

'  What  time  was  that  ?  ' 

'  I  couldn't  say,  Miss,  and  I  don't  suppose  Toft  could.  It  was 
dark  and  before  six,  because  when  I  woke  again  it  was  on  six. 
But  God  knows  it  was  a  thousand  pities  we  didn't  search  then, 
for  it's  on  my  mind  that  it  was  the  poor  Master.  And  if  we'd 
known,  Toft  would  have  stopped  him/ 

'  Well  ? '  Mary  said  gravely.     '  And  when  did  you  miss  him  ?  ' 
'  Most  mornings  Etruria  'd  let  me  into  the  house.    But  this 
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morning  she  found  the  door  unlocked ;  howsomever  she  thought 
nothing  of  it,  for  Toft  has  a  key  as  well,  and  since  the  Master's  illness 
and  him  coming  and  going  at  all  hours,  he  has  not  always  locked 
the  door ;  so  she  made  no  remark.  A  bit  before  eight  Toft  came 
down — I  didn't  see  him  but  I  heard  him — and  at  eight  he  took  up 
the  Master's  cup  of  tea.  Toft  makes  it  in  the  pantry  and  takes  it  up.' 
Mrs.  Toft  paused  heavily — not  without  enjoyment. 

*  Yes,'  Mary  said  anxiously,  '  and  then  ?  * 

'  I  suppose  it  was  five  minutes  after,  he  came  out  to  me — I  was 
in  the  kitchen  getting  our  breakfast — and  he  was  shaking  all  over. 
I  don't  know  that  I  ever  saw  a  man  more  upset.  "  He's  gone  !  " 
he  said.  "  Law,  Toft,"  I  said.  "  What's  the  matter  ?  Who's 
gone  ?  "  "  The  Master  !  "  he  said.  "  Fiddlesticks  !  "  says  I.  "  Where 
should  he  go  ?  "  And  with  that  I  went  into  the  house  and  up  to 
the  Master's  room.  When  I  saw  it  was  empty  you  could  have 
knocked  me  down  with  a  feather  !  I  looked  round  a  bit,  and  then 
I  went  up  to  Mr.  Basset's  room  that's  over,  and  down  again  to 
the  library,  and  so  forth.  By  that  time  Toft  was  there,  gawpin 
about.  "  He's  gone  !  "  he  kept  saying.  I  don't  know  as  I  ever 
saw  Toft  truly  upset  before.' 

'  And  what  then  ? '  Mary  asked.  Twice  she  had  looked  through 
the  door,  but  to  no  purpose. 

'  "  Well,"  I  said,  "  if  he's  not  here  he  can't  be  far !  Don't 
twitter,  man,  but  think  !  It's  my  belief  he's  away  sleep-walking 
or  what  not,  to  the  place  you  found  him  before."  On  that  I  gave 
Toft  some  brandy  and  he  went  off.' 

'  Shouldn't  he  be  back  by  now  ?  ' 

*  He  should,  Miss,  if  he's  not  found  him,'  Mrs.  Toft  answered. 
'  But,  if  he's  found  him,  he  couldn't  carry  him !    Toft's  not  all 
that  strong.     And  if  the  Master's  lain  out  long,  it's  not  all  the 
brandy  in  the  world  will  bring  him  round ! ' 

Mary  shuddered,  and  moved  by  a  common  impulse  the  two 
went  out  and  crossed  the  court.  The  old  hound  was  still  at  gaze 
in  the  gateway,  still  staring  with  purblind  eyes  down  the  vistas 
of  the  park.  '  Maybe  he  sees  more  than  we  see,'  Mrs.  Toft  mut- 
tered. '  He'd  not  stand  there,  would  the  old  dog,  as  he's  stood 
twenty  minutes,  for  nothing.' 

She  was  right,  for  the  next  moment  three  figures  appeared 
hurrying  across  the  park  towards  them.  It  was  impossible  to 
mistake  Toft's  lanky  figure.  The  others  were  Etruria,  with  a 
shawl  about  her  head,  and  the  keeper  Fetch. 
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Mary  scanned  them  anxiously.  '  Have  they  found  him  ?  ' 
she  murmured. 

:  No,'  Mrs.  Toft  said.  '  If  they'd  found  him,  one  would  have 
stopped  with  him.' 

'  Of  courss,'  Mary  said.  And  heedless  of  the  searching  wind 
tha"3  swung  their  skirts  and  carried  showers  of  dead  leaves  sailing 
past  them,  they  waited  until  Toft  and  the  others,  talking  together, 
came  up.  Mary  saw  that,  in  spite  of  the  pace  at  which  he  had 
walked,  Toft's  face  was  colourless.  He  was  almost  livid.  His 
daughter  wore  an  anxious  look,  while  the  keeper  was  pleasantly 
excited. 

As  soon  as  the  three  were  within  hearing,  '  You've  not  found 
him  ?  '  Mary  cried. 

No,  Miss,'  Etruria  answered. 
Nor  any  trace  ? ' 

*'  No,  Miss.  My  father  has  been  as  far  as  the  iron  gate,  and  found 
it  locked.  It  was  no  use  going  on.' 

'  He  could  not  have  walked  farther  without  help/  Mrs.  Toft 
said.  '  If  the  Master's  not  between  us  and  the  gardens  he's  not 
that  way.' 

'  Then  where  is  he  ?  '  Mary  cried,  aghast.  She  looked  from 
one  to  the  other.  '  Where  can  he  be,  Toft  ?  ' 

Toft  raised  his  hands  and  let  them  fall.  It  was  clear  that  he 
had  given  up  hope. 

But  his  wife  was  of  different  mettle.  '  That's  to  be  seen,'  she 
said  briskly.  '  Anyway,  you'll  be  perished  here,  Miss,  and  I  don't 
want  another  invalid  on  my  hands.  We'll  go  in,  if  you  please.' 

Mary  gave  way.  They  turned  to  go  in,  but  it  was  noticeable 
thai  as  they  moved  towards  the  house  each,  stirred  by  the  same 
thought,  swept  the  extent  of  the  park  with  eyes  that  clung  to  it, 
and  were  loth  to  leave  it.  Each  hung  for  a  moment,  searching 
this  alley  or  that,  fancying  a  clue  in  some  distant  object,  or  taking 
a  clump  of  gorse,  or  a  jagged  stump  for  the  fallen  man.  All  were 
harassed  by  the  thought  that  they  might  be  abandoning  him  ; 
that  in  turning  their  backs  on  the  bald,  wintry  landscape  they 
might  be  carrying  away  with  them  his  last  chance. 

'  'Twould  take  a  day  to  search  the  park,'  the  keeper  muttered. 
*  And  a  dozen  men,  I'm  afeared,  to  do  it  thoroughly.' 

*  Why  not  take  a  round  yourself  ?  '  Mrs.  Toft  replied.     *  And 
if  you  find  nothing  be  at  the  house  in  an  hour,  Fetch,  and  we'll 
know  better  what's  to  do.     The  poor  gentleman's  off  his  head, 
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I  doubt,  and  there's  no  saying  where  he'd  wander.    But  he  can't 
be  far,  and  I'm  beginning  to  think  he's  in  the  house  after  all.' 

The  man  agreed  willingly,  and  strode  away  across  the  turf. 
The  others  entered  the  hall.  Mary  was  for  pausing  there,  but 
Mrs.  Toft  swept  them  all  into  the  parlour  where  a  good  fire  was 
burning.  '  You'll  excuse  me,  Miss.'  she  said,  '  but  Toft  will  be  the 
better  for  this,'  and  without  ceremony  she  poured  out  a  cup  of 
coffee,  jerked  into  it  a  little  brandy  from  the  decanter  on  the  side- 
board, and  handed  it  to  her  husband.  '  Drink  that,'  she  said,  '  and 
get  your  wits  together,  man !  You're  no  better  than  a  wisp  of 
paper  now,  and  it's  only  you  can  help  us.  Now  think !  You  know 
him  best.  Where  can  he  be  ?  Did  he  say  no  word  last  night  to 
give  you  a  clue  ? ' 

A  little  colour  came  back  to  Toft's  face.  He  sighed  and  passed 
his  hand  across  his  forehead.  '  If  I'd  never  left  him  ! '  he  said. 
'  I  never  ought  to  have  left  him ! ' 

'  It's  no  good  going  over  that ! '  Mrs.  Toft  replied  impatiently. 
'  He  means,  Miss,  that  up  to  three  nights  ago  he  slept  in  the  Master's 
room.  Then  when  the  Master  seemed  better  Toft  came  back  to 
his  bed.' 

'I  ought  to  have  stayed  with  him,'  Toft  repeated.  That 
seemed  the  one  thought  in  his  mind. 

*  But  where  is  he  ?  '  Mary  cried.  *  Where  ?  Every  moment 
we  stand  talking — can't  you  think  where  he  might  go  ?  Are  there 
no  hiding-places  in  the  house  ?  No  secret  passages  ?  ' 

Mrs.  Toft  raised  her  hands.  «  Lord's  sake  !  '  ehe  exclaimed. 
'  There's  the  locked  closet  in  his  room  where  he  keeps  his  papers. 
I  never  looked  there.  It's  seldom  opened,  and ' 

She  did  not  finish.  With  one  accord  they  hurried  through 
the  library  and  up  the  stairs  to  the  old  tapestried  room,  where 
Mr.  Audley  had  slept  and  for  the  last  month  had  lived.  The  others 
had  been  in  it  since  his  disappearance,  Mary  had  not ;  and  she 
felt  a  thrill  of  awe  as  she  passed  the  threshold.  The  angular  faces, 
the  oblique  eyes,  of  the  watchers  in  the  needlework  on  the  wall, 
that  from  generation  to  generation  had  looked  down  on  marriage 
and  birth  and  death — what  had  they  seen  during  the  past  night  ? 
On  what  had  they  gazed,  she  asked  herself.  Mrs.  Toft,  less  fanciful, 
or  more  familiar  with  the  room,  had  no  such  thoughts.  She  crossed 
the  floor  to  a  low  door,  which  was  outlined  for  those  who  knew 
of  its  existence  by  rough  cuts  in  the  arras.  It  led  into  a  closet, 
contained  in  one  of  the  turrets. 
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Mrs.  Toft  tried  the  door,  shook  it,  knocked  on  it.  Finally  she 
set  her  eye  to  the  keyhole.  '  He's  not  there/  she  said.  *  There's  no 
key  in  the  lock.  He'd  not  take  out  the  key,  that's  certain/ 

Mary  scanned  the  disordered  room.  Books  lay  in  heaps  on 
the  deep  window-seats,  and  even  on  the  floor.  A  table  by  one  of 
the  windows  was  strewn  with  papers  and  letters ;  on  another 
beside  the  bed-head  stood  a  tray  with  night  drinks,  a  pair  of  candles, 
an  antique  hour-glass,  a  steel  pistol.  The  bedclothes  were  dragged 
down,  as  if  the  bed  had  been  slept  in,  and  over  the  rail  at  the  foot, 
half  hidden  by  the  heavy  curtains,  hung  a  nightgown.  She  took 
thia  up  and  found  beneath  it  a  pair  of  slippers  and  a  shoe-horn. 

4  He  was  dressed,  then  ?  '  she  exclaimed. 

Toft  eyed  the  things.  *  Yes,  Miss,  I've  no  doubt  he  was/ 
he  said  despondently.  '  His  overcoat's  gone/ 

'  Then  he  meant  to  leave  the  house  ?  '  Mary  cried. 

'  God  save  us  !  * 

*  He's  taken  his  silver  flask,  too/  Etruria  said  in  a  low  voice. 
She  was  examining  the  dressing-table.     *  And  his  watch/ 

'  His  watch  ?  ' 
'  Yes,  Miss.' 

*  But  that's  odd/  Mary  said,  fixing  her  eyes  on  Toft.     '  Don't 
you  think  that's  odd  ?     If  my  uncle  had  rambled  out  in  some 
nightmare  or — or  wandering,  would  he  have  taken  his  flask  and 
his  watch,  Toft  ?     Are  his  spectacles  there  ? ' 

Toft  inspected  the  table,  raised  the  pillow,  felt  under  the  bolster. 
'  No,  Miss/  he  said  ;  '  he's  taken  them  ! ' 

'  Ah ! '  Mary  replied  ;  *  then  I  have  hope.  Wherever  he  is, 
he  is  in  his  senses.  Now,  Toft ! ' — she  looked  hard  at  the  man — 
'  think  again  !  Surely  since  he  had  this  in  his  mind  last  night  he 
must  have  let  something  drop  ?  Some  word  ? ' 

The  man  shook  his  head.  '  Not  that  I  heard,  Miss/  he 
said. 

Mary  sighed.  But  Mrs.  Toft  was  less  patient.  She  exploded. 
'  You  gaby  ! '  she  cried.  '  Where's  your  senses  ?  It's  to  you  we're 
looking,  and  a  poor  stick  you  are  in  time  of  trouble  !  I  couldn't 
have  believed  it !  Find  your  tongue,  Toft,  say  something  !  You 
Know  the  Master  down  to  his  shoe  leather.  Let's  hear  what  you 
do  fchink  !  He  couldn't  walk  far  !  He  couldn't  walk  a  mile  without 
help.  Where  is  he  ?  Where  do  you  think  he  is  ? ' 

Toft's  answer  silenced  them.  If  one  of  the  mute,  staring  figures 
on  the  walls — that  watched  as  from  the  boxes  of  a  theatre  the  living 
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actors — had  stepped  down,  it  would  hardly  have  affected  them 
more  deeply.  The  man  sat  down  on  the  bed,  covered  his  face  with 
his  hands,  and  rocking  himself  to  and  fro  broke  into  a  passion  of 
weeping.  '  The  poor  Master  ! '  he  cried  between  his  sobs.  '  The 
poor  Master ! ' 

Quickly  at  that  Mary's  feelings  underwent  a  change.  As  if  she 
had  stood  already  beside  her  uncle's  grave,  sorrow  took  the  place  of 
perplexity.  His  past  kindness  dragged  at  her  heart-strings.  She 
forgot  that  she  had  never  been  able  to  love  him,  she  forgot  that 
behind  the  man  whom  she  had  known  she  had  been  ever  conscious 
of  another  being,  vague,  shifting,  inhuman.  She  remembered  only 
the  help  he  had  given,  the  home  he  had  offered,  the  rare  hours  of 
sympathy.  '  Don't,  Toft,  don't ! '  she  cried,  tears  in  her  voice. 
She  touched  the  man  on  the  shoulder.  '  Don't  give  up  hope  ! ' 

As  for  Mrs.  Toft,  surprise  silenced  her.  When  she  found  her  voice. 
'  Well,'  she  said,  looking  round  her  with  a  sort  of  pride,  '  who'll  say 
after  this  that  Toft's  a  hard  man  ?  Why,  if  the  Master  was  lying  on 
that  bed  ready  for  burial — and  we're  some  way  off  that,  the  Lord 
be  thanked  ! — he  couldn't  carry  on  more  !  But  there,  let's  look  now, 
and  weep  afterwards !  Pull  yourself  together,  Toft,  or  who's 
the  young  lady  to  depend  on  ?  If  you  take  my  advice,  Miss,' 
she  continued,  '  we'll  get  out  of  this  room.  It  always  did  give  me 
the  fantods  with  them  Egyptians  staring  at  me  from  the  walls, 
and  to-day  it's  worse  than  a  hearse  !  Now  downstairs 

*  You  are  quite  right,  Mrs.  Toft,5  Mary  said.  *  We'll  go  down- 
stairs.' She  shared  to  the  full  Mrs.  Toft's  distaste  for  the  room. 
'  We're  doing  no  good  here,  and  your  husband  can  follow  us  when 
he  is  himself  again.  Fetch  should  be  back  by  this  time,  and  we 
ought  to  arrange  what  is  to  be  done  outside.' 

Toft  made  no  demur,  and  they  went  down.  They  found  the 
keeper  waiting  in  the  hall.  He  had  made  no  discovery,  and  Mary, 
to  whom  Toft's  breakdown  had  given  fresh  energy,  took  things 
into  her  own  hands.  She  gave  Fetch  his  orders.  He  must  get 
together  a  dozen  men,  and  search  the  park  and  every  place  within 
a  mile  of  the  Gatehouse.  He  must  report  by  messenger  every  two 
hours  to  the  house,  and  in  the  meantime  he  must  send  a  man  on 
horseback  to  the  town  for  Dr.  Pepper. 

'  And  Mr.  Basset  ? '  Mrs.  Toft  murmured. 

1 1  will  write  a  note  to  Mr.  Basset,'  Mary  said, '  and  the  man  must 
send  it  by  post-horses  from  the  Audley  Arms.  I  will  write 
it  now.'  She  sat  down  in  the  library,  cold  as  the  room  was,  and 
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scrawled  three  lines,  telling  Basset  that  her  uncle  had  disappeared 
during  the  night,  and  that,  ill  as  he  was,  she  feared  the  worst. 

Then,  when  Fetch  had  gone  to  get  his  men  together — a  task 
which  would  take  time  as  there  were  no  farms  at  hand — she  and 
Mrs.  Toft  searched  the  house  room  by  room,  while  Etruria  and  her 
father  went  again  through  the  outbuildings.  But  the  quest  was 
as  fruitless  as  the  former  search  had  been. 

Mary  had  known  many  unhappy  days  in  Paris,  days  of  anxiety, 
of  loneliness,  of  apprehension,  when  she  had  doubted  where  she 
would  lodge  or  what  she  would  eat  for  her  next  meal.  Now  she 
had  a  source  of  strength  in  her  engagement  and  her  love,  which 
should  have  been  inexhaustible.  But  she  never  forgot  the  misery 
of  this  day,  nor  ever  looked  back  on  it  without  a  shudder.  Prob- 
ably there  were  moments  when  she  sat  down,  when  she  took  a 
hafcty  meal,  when  she  sought  Mrs.  Toft  in  her  warm  kitchen  or 
talked  with  Etruria  before  her  own  fire.  But  as  she  remembered 
the  day,  she  spent  the  long  hours  gazing  across  the  wintry  park  ; 
now  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  line  of  beaters  as  it  appeared  for 
a  moment  crossing  a  glade,  now  watching  the  approach  of  the 
messenger  who  came  to  tell  her  that  they  had  found  nothing ; 
or  again  straining  her  eyes  for  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Pepper,  who,  had 
she  known  it,  was  at  the  deathbed  of  an  old  patient,  ten  miles 
on  the  farther  side  of  Biddsley. 

Now  and  again  a  hailstorm  swept  across  the  park,  and  Mrs. 
Toft  came  out  and  scolded  her  into  shelter ;  or  a  farmer,  whose 
men  had  been  borrowed,  *  happened  that  way,'  and  after  a  gruff 
question  touched  his  hat  and  went  off  to  join  the  searchers.  Once 
a  distant  cry  seemed  to  herald  a  discovery,  and  she  tried  to  steady 
her  leaping  pulses.  But  nothing  came  of  it  except  some  minutes 
of  anxiety.  And  once  her  waiting  ear  caught  the  clang  of  the  bell 
that  hung  in  the  hall  and  she  flew  through  the  house  to  the  front 
door,  only  to  learn  that  the  visitor  was  the  carrier  who  three  times 
a  week  called  for  letters  on  his  way  to  town.  The  dreary  house 
with  its  open  doors,  its  cold  draughts,  its  unusual  aspect,  the 
hurried  meals,  the  furtive  glances,  the  hours  of  suspense  and  fear — 
these  stamped  the  day  for  ever  on  Mary's  memory  :  as  sometimes 
an  hour  of  loneliness  prints  itself  on  the  mind  of  a  child  who  all 
his  life  long  hears  with  distaste  the  clash  of  wedding  bells. 

At  length  the  wintry  day  with  its  gusts  of  snow  began  to  draw 
in.  Before  four  Petch  sent  in  to  say  that  he  had  beaten  the  park 
and  also  the  gardens  at  the  Great  House,  but  had  found  nothing. 
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Half  his  men  were  now  searching  the  slope  on  either  side  of  the 
Riddsley  road.  With  the  other  half  he  was  going  to  explore, 
while  the  light  lasted,  the  fringe  of  the  Chase  towards  Brown  Heath. 
That  left  Mary  face  to  face  with  the  night ;  with  the  long  hours 
of  darkness,  which  inaction  must  render  infinitely  worse  than  those 
of  the  day.  She  had  visions  of  the  wind-swept  park,  the  sullen 
ponds,  the  frozen  moorland  ;  they  spread  before  her  fraught  with 
some  brooding  terror.  She  had  never  much  marked,  she  had 
seldom  felt  the  loneliness  of  the  house.  Now  it  pressed  itself 
upon  her,  isolated  her,  menaced  her.  It  made  the  thought  of  the 
night,  that  lay  before  her,  almost  unbearable. 


CHAPTEK  XXVII. 

A   FOOTSTEP    IN    THE  HALL. 

MKS.  TOFT  bringing  in  candles,  and  looking  grave  enough  herself, 
noticed  the  girl's  pale  face  and  chid  her  gently.  *  I  don't  believe  that 
you've  sat  down  this  blessed  day,  Miss  ! '  she  said.  '  Nor  no  more 
than  looked  at  good  food.  But  tea  you  shall  have  and  sit  down 
to  it,  or  my  name's  not  Anne  Toft !  Fretting's  no  manner  of  use, 
and  fasting's  a  poor  stick  to  beat  trouble  with ! ' 

'  But,  Mrs.  Toft,'  Mary  said,  her  face  piteous,  '  it's  the  thought 

that  he  may  be  lying  out  there,  helpless  and  dying,  while  we  sit 
i > 

4  Steady,  Miss  !  Giving  way  does  no  good,  and  too  much  mind's 
worse  than  none.  If  he's  out  there  he's  gone,  poor  gentleman, 
long  ago  !  And  Dr.  Pepper  '11  say  the  same.  It's  not  in  reason 
he  should  be  alive  if  he's  in  the  open.  And,  God  knows,  if  he's 
under  cover  it's  little  better/ 

'  But  then  if  he  is  alive  ! '  Mary  cried.  '  Think  of  another 
night ! ' 

'  Ay,  I  know,'  Mrs.  Toft  said.  f  And  hard  it  is  !  But  you've 
been  a  model  all  this  blessed  day,  and  it's  no  time  to  break  down 
now.  Where  that  dratted  doctor  is,  beats  me,  though  he  could  do 
no  more  than  we've  done  !  But  there,  Mr.  Basset  will  be  with 
us  to-morrow,  and  he'll  find  the  poor  gentleman  dead  or  alive  ! 
There's  some  as  are  more  to  look  at  than  the  Squire,  but  there's 
few  I'd  put  before  him  at  a  pinch ! ' 

'  Where's  Toft  ? '  Mary  asked. 
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'  He  went  to  join  Fetch  two  hours  ago,'  Mrs.  Toft  explained. 
'  And  there  again,  take  Toft.  He's  a  good  husband,  but  there's 
no  one  would  say  he  was  a  man  to  wear  his  heart  outside.  But 
you  saw  how  hard  he  took  it  ?  I  don't  know,'  Mrs.  Toft  continued 
thoughtfully,  '  as  I've  seen  Toft  shed  a  tear  these  twenty  years — 
no,  nor  twice  since  we  went  to  church  ! ' 

*  You  don't  think,'  Mary  asked,  '  that  he  knows  more  than  ho 
has  told  us  ? ' 

The  question  took  Mrs.  Toft  aback.  *  Why,  Miss,'  she  said, 
'  you  don't  mean  as  you  think  he  was  putting  on  this  morning  ?  ' 

'  No,'  Mary  answered.  '  But  is  it  possible  that  he  knows 
the  worst  and  does  not  tell  us  ? ' 

'  And  why  shouldn't  he  tell  us  ?  It  would  be  strange  if  he 
wouldn't  tell  his  own  wife  ?  And  you  that's  Mr.  Audley's 
nearest ! ' 

'  It's  all  so  strange,'  Mary  pleaded.  '  My  uncle  is  gone  !  Where 
has  he  gone  ?  ' 

Mrs.  Toft  did  not  answer  the  question.  She  could  not.  And 
there  came  an  interruption.  *  That's  Fetch's  voice,'  she  said. 
'  They're  back  ! ' 

The  men  trooped  into  the  hall.  They  advanced  to  the  door 
of  the  parlour,  Fetch  leading,  a  man  whom  Mary  did  not  know 
next  to  him,  after  these  a  couple  of  farmers  and  Toft ;  in  the 
background  a  blur  of  faces  vaguely  seen. 

'  We've  found  something,  Miss,'  Fetch  said.  *  At  least  Tom 
has.  But  I'm  not  sure  it  lightens  things  much.  He  was  going 
home  by  the  Yew  Tree  Walk  and  pretty  close  to  the  iron  gate, 
when  what  should  he  see  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  walk  but 
this ! ' 

Fetch  held  out  a  silver  flask. 

'  It's  the  Master's,  sure  enough,'  Mrs.  Toft  said. 

'  Ay,'  Fetch  answered.  *  But  the  odd  thing  is,  I  searched 
that  place  before  noon,  a'most  inch  by  inch,  looking  for 
footprints,  and  I  went  over  it  again  when  we  were  beating  the  Yew 
Tree  Walk  this  afternoon,  and  I'm  danged  if  that  flask  was 
there  then !  * 

'  I  don't  think  as  you  could  ha'  missed  it,  Mr.  Fetch,'  the  finder 
said,  *  it  was  that  bright  and  plain  ! ' 

'  But  isn't  the  grass  long  there  ? '  Mary  asked.  She  had  already 
as  much  mystery  as  she  could  bear  and  wanted  no  addition  to  it. 
'  Not  that  long,'  said  Tom. 
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'  No,  not  that  long,  the  lad's  right/  Fetch  added.  '  I  warrant 
I  must  have  seen  it.' 

'  That  you  must,  Mr.  Fetch,'  a  lad  in  the  background  said. 
'  I  was  next  man,  and  I  wondered  when  you'd  ha'  done  that 
bit.' 

'  But  I  don't  understand,'  Mary  answered.  '  If  it  was  not 
there  this  morning — — - ; 

1 1  don't  understand  neither,  lady,'  the  keeper  rejoined.  '  But 
it  is  on  my  mind  that  there's  foul  play  ! ' 

'  Oh,  but,'  Mary  protested,  '  who — why  should  any  one  hurt 
my  uncle  ?  ' 

*  I  can't  say  as  to  that,'  Fetch  replied,  darkly.  '  I  don't  know 
anybody  as  would.  But  there's  the  flask,  and  flasks  don't  travel 

without  hands.     If  he  took  it  out  of  the  house  with  him ' 

'  May  he  not  have  dropped  it — this  afternoon  ?  '  Mary 
suggested.  '  Suppose  he  wandered  that  way  after  you  passed  ?  ' 

The  keeper  shook  his  head.  '  If  he  had  passed  that  way 
this  afternoon  it  isn't  one  but  six  pairs  of  eyes  would  ha'  seen 
him ! ' 

There  was  a  murmur  of  assent.  The  searchers  were  keenly 
enjoying  the  drama,  taking  in  every  change  that  appeared  on  the 
girl's  face.  They  were  men  into  whose  lives  not  much  of  drama 
entered. 

'  But  I  cannot  fhink  that  what  you  say  is  likely  !  '  Mary  pro- 
tested. She  had  held  her  own  stoutly  through  the  day,  but  now 
with  the  eyes  of  all  these  men  upon  her  she  grew  bewildered.  The 
rows  of  faces,  the  bashful  hands  twisting  caps,  the  blurred  white 
of  smocked  frocks  grew  and  multiplied  and  became  misty. 
She  had  to  grasp  the  table  to  steady  herself. 

Mrs.  Toft  saw  how  it  was,  and  came  to  the  rescue.  '  What's 
Toft  say  about  it  ?  '  she  asked. 

'  Ay,  to  be  sure,  missus,'  Fetch  agreed.  '  I  dunno  as  he's  said 
anything  yet.' 

'  I  don't  think  the  Master  could  have  passed  and  not  been  seen,' 
Toft  replied.  His  tone  was  low,  and  in  the  middle  of  his  speech 
he  shivered.  '  But  I'm  not  saying  that  the  flask  wasn't  there  this 
morning.  It's  a  small  thing.' 

1  It  couldn't  have  been  overlooked,  Mr.  Toft,'  the  keeper  replied 
firmly.  *  I  speak  as  I  know  !  ' 

Again  Mrs.  Toft  intervened.  £  I'm  sure  nobody  would  ha'  laid 
a  hand  on  the  Master  !  '  she  said.  '  Nobody  in  these  parts  and 
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nobody  foreign,  as  I  can  fancy.  I've  no  doubt  at  all  the  poor 
gentleman  awoke  with  some  maggot  in  his  brain  and  wandered  off, 
noi;  knowing.  The  question  is,  what  can  we  do  ?  The  young 
lady's  had  a  sad  day,  and  it's  time  she  was^left  to  herself.' 

*  There's  nothing  we  can  do  now,  'Fetch  said  flatly.  '  It  stands 
to  reason  if  we've  found  nothing  in  the  daylight  we'll  find  nothing 
in  the  dark.  We'll  be  back  at  eight  in  the  morning.  Whether 
we'd  ought  to  let  his  lordship  know ' 

'  Sho  ! '  said  Mrs.  Toft  with  scorn.  *  What's  he  in  it,  I'd  like 
to  know  ?  But  there,  you've  said  what  you  come  to  say  and  its 
time  we  left  the  young  lady  to  herself.' 

Mary  raised  her  head.  '  One  moment,'  she  said.  *  I  want  to 
thank  you  all  for  what  you've  done.  And  for  what  Fetch  says 
about  the  flask,  he's  right  to  speak  out,  but  I  can't  think  any  one 
would  touch  my  uncle.  Only — can  we  do  nothing  ?  Nothing 
more  ?  Nothing  at  all  ?  If  we  don't  find  him  to-night — '  She 
broke  off,  overcome  by  her  feelings. 

1  I'm  afraid  not,  Miss,'  Fetch  said  gently.  '  We'd  all  be  willing, 
but  we  don't  know  where  to  look.  I  own  I'm  fair  beat.  Still 
Tom  and  I  '11  stay  an  hour  or  two  with  Toft  in  case  of  anything 
happening.  Good  night,  Miss.  You're  very  welcome,  I'm  sure.' 
h  The  others  murmured  their  sympathy  as  they  trooped  out  into 
the  darkness.  Mrs.  Toft  bustled  away  for  the  tea,  and  Mary  was 
left  alone. 

Suspense  lay  heavy  on  her.  She  felt  that  she  ought  to  be  doing 
something  and  she  did  not  know  what  to  do.  Dr.  Pepper  did  not 
come,  the  Tofts  were  but  servants.  They  could  not  take  the  onus, 
they  could  not  share  her  burden  ;  and  Toft  was  a  broken  reed. 
Meanwhile  time  pressed.  Hours,  nay,  minutes  might  make  all 
the  difference  between  life  and  death ! 

(To  be  continued.) 
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SOME  MEMORIES  OF  SNIPING  AND  OBSERVATION. 
BY  MAJOR  H.  HESKETH-PRICHARD,  D.S.O.,  M.C. 

I.  SNIPING. 

IN  the  beginning,  the  Germans  had  an  excellent  sniping  organisation 
— so  much  so  that  in  early  1915  one  of  our  battalions  in  trench 
warfare  lost  eighteen  casualties  to  enemy  snipers  in  a  single  day. 
On  the  same  front — that  is,  on  the  front  of  the  same  army,  in  early 
1917,  sixteen  of  our  battalions  had  nine  casualties  from  sniping, 
in  three  months.  This  was  the  life-saving  side  of  sniping.  On 
the  aggressive  side  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  was  equally  decisive. 
Whereas  it  was  we,  who,  in  1915,  were  forced  to  put  up  notices 
'  Take  Care/  *  Dangerous/  '  German  Sniper/  later  there  was  not 
such  a  notice  along  oar  whole  front ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  many 
a  prisoner  and  deserter  volunteered  statements  as  to  the  havoc 
caused  by  our  snipers  in  the  enemy  ranks.  Thus  a  German 
divisional  general  was  shot,  and  again  and  again  deserters 
volunteered  the  information  that  in  their  company — perhaps  only 
120  strong— ten  had  fallen  to  our  snipers  in  a  single  tour  of  duty. 
When  the  pendulum  did  swing,  truly  it  swung  full  limit. 

But  these  changes  did  not  come  of  themselves,  and  there  are 
few  sides  of  the  War  which  can  hold  more  of  interest  than  lies  in 
the  details  of  the  struggle  that  took  place  for  the  mastery. 

But  to  return  to  the  beginning  of  things. 

It  was  not  the  British,  but  the  Germans,  who  began  sniping. 
In  fact,  at  the  beginning  of  the  War,  the  general  consensus  of  our 
military  opinion  was  against  sniping  as  apt  to  provoke  reprisals ; 
but  on  this  subject,  as  on  so  many  others,  the  Hun  had  other 
views  :  for  it  has  ever  been  a  Hun  military  maxim  to  send  a  bullet 
to  the  brain  that  thinks,  and  in  1914  and  1915  the  British  forces 
were  beset  with  a  plague  of  German  snipers  who,  with  food  and 
ammunition,  lay  up  in  trenches,  in  cemeteries,  and  in  haystacks, 
finding  easy  marks. 

At  this  time  the  skill  of  the  German  sniper  became  a  byword, 
and  in  the  early  days  of  trench  warfare  brave  German  riflemen 
used  to  lie  out  between  the  lines,  sending  their  bullets  through 
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the;  head  of  an  officer  or  man  who  dared  to  look  over  the  parapet. 
These  Germans,  who  were  often  forest-guards  and  sometimes 
battle-police,  did  their  business  with  a  skill  and  a  gallantry  which 
must  be  very  freely  acknowledged.  From  the  ruined  house,  or 
the  field  of  decaying  roots,  sometimes  resting  their  rifles  on  the 
bodies  of  the  dead,  they  sent  forth  a  plague  of  head-wounds  into 
the  British  lines.  Their  marks  were  small,  but  when  they  hit 
they  usually  killed  their  man  ;  and  the  hardiest  soldier  turned  sick 
when  he  saw  the  effect  of  the  pointed  German  bullet ;  for  at  close 
range  the  bullet  was  apt  to  keyhole,  and  the  little  hole  in  the 
forehead  where  it  entered  often  became  a  huge  tear  the  size  of  a 
fist  at  the  other  side  of  the  stricken  man's  head. 

That  occasional  snipers  on  the  Hun  side  did  reverse  their 
buHets,  thus  making  them  into  dum-dums,  is  incontrovertible  ; 
but  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  pointed  German  bullet 
takes  some  little  time  to  settle  down  into  its  course,  and  this  is  why 
it  is  liable  to  keyhole  when  it  strikes  a  bone  within  the  first  200 
yards  or  so  of  its  flight. 

That  the  German  was  ready  for  a  sniping  campaign  is  clear 
enough,  for  in  the  end  of  1914  there  were  already  20,000  telescopic- 
sights  in  the  German  Army,  and  the  snipers  had  been  trained  to  use 
them.  On  our  side  the  shooting  of  the  original  B.E.F.  was  in  point 
of  rapidity  and  fire-control  far  superior  to  any  in  the  world ;  but 
even  had  our  Army  been  organised  for  sniping,  these  telescopic- 
siglits  must  have  turned  the  scale ;  as  a  man  who  can  hit  a  head  in 
the  half-lights  as  well  with  the  open  sights  as  with  the  telescopic 
does  not  live. 

To  make  any  accurate  estimate  of  how  many  victims  the  Hun 
snipers  claimed  at  this  period  is  naturally  impossible  ;  but  the  blow 
they  struck  for  their  side  was  a  heavy  one,  and  many  of  the  finest 
of  our  soldiers  met  their  deaths  at  their  hands. 

So  the  plague  grew  until  the  British  were  forced  to  adopt  those 
counter-measures  which  were  finally  certain  to  come. 

In  the  struggle  which  followed,  there  was  perhaps  something 
more  human  and  more  personal  than  in  the  work  of  the  gunner  or 
the  infantryman.  British  sniper  or  Colonial  sniper  was  pitted  against 
the  Bavarian  or  the  Prussian,  and  all  along  the  front  duels  were 
fought  between  men  who  usually  saw  no  more  of  their  antagonist 
than  a  cap-badge,  or  a  forehead,  but  who  became  personalities 
to  each  other  with  names  and  individualities.  But  of  this,  which 
may  be  termed  pure  trench  warfare  and  No-Man's  Land  sniping, 
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a  new  side  of  sniping  was  developed.  Our  men  workedln  pairs : 
No.  1  used  the  telescope  and  found  the  '  targets/  while  No.  2  used 
the  rifle  and  did  the  shooting.  The  result  was  that  there  grew  up 
a  complete  system  of  front-line  observation,  and  the  battalion 
intelligence  reports  were  largely  based  on  the  log-books  of  the 
snipers'  observers.  With  this,  the  observation  or  intelligence 
side  of  sniping,  we  will  deal  at  greater  length  next  month. 

Only  the  man  who  actually  was  a  sniper  in  the  trenches  in 
1915  can  know  how  hard  the  German  was  to  overcome.  At  the 
end  of  1914  there  were,  as  I  have  said,  20,000  telescope-sights  in 
the  German  Army,  and  the  Duke  of  Batibor  did  good  work  for 
the  Fatherland  when  he  collected  all  the  sporting-rifles  in  Germany 
(there  were  thousands  of  them)  and  sent  them  also  to  the  Western 
Front,  which  was  already  well  equipped  with  the  regular  military 
issue.  Armed  with  these,  the  German  snipers  were  able  to  make 
wonderfully  fine  shooting.  Against  them  we,  lacking  as  we  did 
telescopic-sights  almost  in  toto,  had  to  pit  only  the  blunt  open 
sights  of  the  Service  rifle,  except  here  and  there  where  the  deer- 
stalkers of  Scotland — who  possessed  such  weapons' — lent  their 
Mannlichers  and  Mausers.  But  for  these  there  was  no  great  supply 
of  ammunition  ;  and  after  this  ran  out  (I  can  call  to  mind  ninety 
cartridges  for  one  rifle  and  the  sixty  for  another  of  two  of  my  own), 
these  rifles  had  to  be  returned  to  their  cases,  owing  to  sheer  lack  of 
ammunition.  In  the  middle  of  1915,  an  issue  of  telescopic-sights 
began  to  be  '  available/  and  were  slowly  served  out  in  the  ratio 
of  four  per  battalion.  At  this  time  many  officers  and  men  in 
the  B.E.F.  seemed  to  consider  that  a  sniper  was  a  private  soldier, 
who  carried  as  his  badge  of  office  one  ol  these  telescopic-sighted 
rifles.  Very  often  the  '  sniper  '  in  question  knew  little  of  his  rifle 
and  less  of  his  work.  It  was  not  until  instruction  and  training 
was  raised  to  a  fine  art  that  we  began  to  forge  ahead  in  the  grim 
battle. 

On  one  occasion  an  officer  had  gone  down  on  duty  to  a  certain 
stretch  of  trench,  and  there  found  a  puzzled-looking  private  with 
a  beautiful  new  rifle  fitted  with  an  Evans  telescopic-sight. 

'  You've  got  a  nice  sight/  said  the  officer. 

'  Yessir ! ' 

The  officer  examined  the  elevating-drum. 

'  Look  here/  said  he,  '  you've  got  the  sight  set  for  a  hundred 
yards  !  The  Hun  trenches  are  400  yards  away  ! ' 

The  private  looked  puzzled. 
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'  Look  here/  said  the  officer  again,  '  have  you  ever  shot  with 
that  rifle  ?  ' 

'  No,  sir  ! ' 

'  Do  you  understand  it  ? ' 

'  No,  sir  ! ' 

'  How  did  you  get  it  ? ' 

'  It  was  issued  to  me  as  trench  stores,  sir ! ' 

'  Who  by  ?  ' 

'  The  Q.M.S.,  sir ! ' 

Certainly  many  a  German  owed  his  life  in  those  early  days  to 
the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  telescopic-sighted  rifles  in  the  B.E.F. 
weie  incorrectly  sighted  to  the  hold  of  the  man  using  them.  On 
the  German  side,  the  telescopic-sighted  Mausers  were  not,  as  in 
the  British  Army,  issued  to  a  private  direct,  but  to  an  N.C.O.,  who 
was  held  responsible  for  the  correct  sighting  and  proper  care  of 
the  rifle,  which  was,  however,  actually  used  by  a  private.  Con- 
tinued questioning  of  prisoners  and  deserters  gave  us  a  good  deal 
of  information  concerning  the  German  sniping  organisation,  which 
was  quite  different  from  ours ;  but  the  time  has  not  come  to  go 
into  details  on  this  subject.  One  point  cropped  up,  in  examination 
of  prisoners,  over  and  over  again,  and  this  was  the  ease  with  which 
the  German  snipers  were  able  to  distinguish  our  officers,  '  because/ 
as  one  said  naively,  '  their  legs  are  thinner  than  the  legs  of  the 
men/  There  are  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  our  officers  lying  dead 
in  France  and  Flanders  whose  death  was  solely  due  to  the  cut 
of  their  riding-breeches.  It  is  of  no  use  to  wear  a  Tommy's  tunic 
and  webbing-belt  if  the  tell-tale  riding-trousers  are  not  also  replaced 
by  more  commonplace  garments. 

At  one  time  in  the  German  Army  there  was  a  system  of  roving 
snipers — that  is,  a  sniper  was  given  a  certain  stretch  of  trench  to 
patrol,  usually  about  half  a  mile,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  sentries 
along  his  beat  to  find  and  point  out  '  targets  '  for  him.  Opposite 
a  good  sniping-section,  a  German  sniper,  unless  a  man  of  extra- 
ordinary skill,  rarely — I  think — can  have  obtained  good  results 
in  this  fashion,  at  least  not  after  our  sniping  was  organised. 

On  the  British  side  certain  snipers  and  units  kept  a  very  careful 
record  of  their  successes  ;  but,  interesting  as  such  statistics  were, 
their  accuracy  can  only  have  been  very  partial. 

A  conversation  with  a  pair  of  British  snipers  new  to  their  work 
has  been  known  to  run  as  follows  : 

'  Morning,  you  two  ! ' 
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'  Good  morning,  sir  ! ' 

'  Anything  doing  ?  ' 

'  Smyth  got  a  JUn  this  morning,  sir  ! ' 

'  Good  !    How  do  you  know  ? ' 

'  'E  giv'  a  cry,  threw  up  his  hands  and  fell  back  ! ' 

Now,  this  may  have  been  correct ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  man 
shot  in  ordinary  trench  warfare  very,  very  rarely  either  throws  up 
his  hands  or  falls  back.  He  nearly  always  falls  forward,  and  slips 
down.  For  this  the  old  Greek  rendering  is  the  best,  '  And  his 
knees  were  loosened.'  We  soon  found  that  a  very  skilled  man  with 
the  telescope  could  tell  pretty  accurately  whether  a  man  fired  at 
had  been  hit  or  had  merely  ducked ;  and  this  was  the  case  even 
when  only  the  head  of  the  '  target '  was  visible.  But  to  be  certain 
of  his  accuracy  it  was  almost  necessary  that  the  observer  should 
have  had  a  long  experience  of  his  work,  coupled  with  a  real  aptitude 
for  it.  The  idea  of  how  to  spot  whether  a  German  was  hit  or  not 
was  suggested  by  big-game  shooting  experiences.  An  animal 
that  is  fired  at  and  missed  stands  tense  for  a  moment  before  it 
bounds  away ;  but  when  an  animal  is  struck  by  a  bullet,  there  is 
no  pause — it  bounds  away  at  once  on  the  impact.  Thus,  a  stag 
shot  through  the  heart  commences  its  death-rush  at  once,  to  fall 
dead  within  fifty  yards  ;  whereas  a  stag  missed  gives  that  tell- 
tale start.  In  dealing  with  trench- warfare  sniping,  a  very  skilled 
observer  soon  learned  to  distinguish  a  hit  or  a  miss  ;  but  there  were 
many  observers  who  never  reached  the  necessary  degree  of  skill. 

A  reason  once  advanced  for  claiming  a  hit  was  that  the  Germans 
had  been  shouting  for  stretcher-bearers  ;  but  a  question  as  to  what 
was  the  German  word  for  stretcher-bearer  brought  confusion  upon 
the  young  sniper,  whose  talents  were  promptly  used  elsewhere. 

But,  taken  long  by  broad,  the  accuracy  of  the  information  given 
by  snipers  was  really  wonderful.  On  one  occasion  the  snipers  of 
a  certain  division  reported  that  two  Germans  had  been  seen  with 
the  number  '  79  '  upon  the  covers  of  their  helmets.  This  informa- 
tion went  from  battalion,  through  brigade,  division,  and  corps, 
to  Army,  who  rather  pooh-poohed  the  snipers'  accuracy,  as  the 
79th  had  last  been  heard  of  on  the  Kussian  front.  Within  a  day 
or  two,  however,  the  Germans  opposite  the  battalion  to  which 
these  snipers  belonged  sent  a  patrol  out  of  their  trenches  one  misty 
morning.  The  patrol  fell  in  with  our  scouts,  who  killed  two 
and  carried  back  the  regulation  identifications.  These  proved 
the  snipers  to  be  correct. 

It  was  in  the  same  division  that  in  one  tour  of  duty  snipers 
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reported  the  cap-bands  of  the  Germans  opposite  as  (1)  brown, 
(2)  yellow,  (3)  white.  This  again  raised  doubts  as  to  their  accuracy  ; 
but  it  was  not  long  before  a  prisoner  was  taken  who  acknowledged 
that  the  men  of  his  unit  had  covered  their  state  badges  with  strips 
of  tape  wound  round  their  caps.  Prior  to  putting  on  the  tape, 
he  said,  some  of  his  comrades  had  dipped  it  in  their  coffee.  It  is 
only  fair  to  say  that  the  sniping-officer  of  the  division  in  question, 
Lieut.  Gray,  M.C.,1  5th  Scottish  Rifles,  the  King's  Prizewinner, 
had  no  superior  in  France  at  his  work,  and  the  exceeding  skill  of 
the  officers  and  men  under  him  may  fairly  be  laid  at  his  door. 

There  was  always  in  the  trenches  a  very  simple  way  of  testing 
the  accuracy  of  a  sniper's  observation.  The  various  German  states, 
duchies,  or  kingdoms,  all  wear  two  badges  on  their  caps — one 
above  the  other :  the  higher  being  the  Imperial  badge,  the  lower 
tho  badge  of  the  state.  Thus,  the  Prussian  badge  is  blaek  and 
white,  the  Bavarian  light  blue  and  white,  the  Saxon  green  and 
white.  These  badges,  or  to  be  more  correct,  cockades,  are  not 
larger  than  a  shilling ;  and  a  series  of  experiments  carried  out  at 
our  School  by  the  staff,  and  some  of  the  best  Scottish  ghillies, 
proved  that  the  colours  were  indistinguishable  with  the  Ross  tele- 
scope at  distances  over  150  yards.  So  if  ever  a  sniper  (who  of 
course  knew  what  troops  he  was  faced  by)  reported  the  colours 
of  cockades  when  more  than  150  yards  from  the  enemy  it  was  at 
once  clear  that  his  imagination  was  too  strong  to  admit  of  his 
useful  employment  with  an  observer's  telescope. 

Another  great  duty  of  snipers,  especially  in  local  attacks  and 
small  bombardments,  was  blinding  the  enemy.  Thus,  if  the 
Germans  bombarded  any  portion  of  our  front  their  artillery  observers 
almost  always  did  their  work  from  a  flank,  where  from  some  point 
of  vantage  they  spotted  and  corrected  the  shell-bursts  of  their 
gunners.  On  such  occasions  our  snipers,  opposite  both  flanks  of 
tho  bombarded  area,  shot  the  German  observers  and  broke  their 
peiiscopes,  and  often  succeeded  in  rendering  them  blind.  When 
tho  Germans  retaliated  and  shot  our  periscopes,  we  had  a  large 
number  of  dummies  made,  and  the  enemy  suffered  casualties  in 
ex;)O  .ing  himself  when  trying  to  break  these.  In  fact,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  in  certain  ways  we  became  able,  fairly 
early  in  the  proceedings,  to  place  the  position  of  any  sniper  who 
troubled  us  ;  and,  once  his  post  was  placed,  there  were  many 
methods  by  which  the  man  in  it  could  be  rendered  harmless. 

One  great  advantage  which  the  Germans  enjoyed  was  bestowed 

1  Afterwards  Major  Gray. 
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on  them  by  the  outline  of  their  entrenchments.  The  German 
trenches  had  no  definite  and  flat  parapet  like  ours,  but,  instead,  a 
parapet  of  uneven  form.  Mounds  of  earth,  pieces  of  corrugated 
iron,  tins,  sandbags,  wire,  and  even  looted  mattresses,  thrown  here 
and  there,  all  helped  to  give  an  irregularity  of  outline,  which  was  of 
the  greatest  value  to  the  German  sniper.  Over  their  jagged 
graben-edgQ  a  man  might  put  his  head  and  never  be  observed, 
whereas  many  of  our  units  took — in  the  early  days  of  the  War — an 
actual  pride  in  having  an  absolutely  flat,  even  parapet,  which  gave 
the  Germans  every  opportunity  of  spotting  the  smallest  movement. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  along  many  of  our  parapets  a 
mouse  could  not  move  without  being  at  once  observed  by  the  most 
moderate  observer. 

It  was  curious,  too,  how  some  few  C.O/s  stuck  to  these  flat 
parapets  even  in  the  face  of  casualties  and  the  dictates  of  common 
sense.  A  trial  which  we  instituted  at  XI  Corps  and  First  Army 
Sniping  Schools  proved  that  in  spotting  and  shooting  at  a  dummy 
head,  exposed  for  four  seconds  over  a  flat  parapet,  the  number  of 
hits  was  200  per  cent,  higher  than  when  the  same  exposure  was 
made  over  an  imitation  German  parapet.  But  flat  parapets  only 
disappeared  under  stringent  orders  from  the  High  Command. 

The  psychology  of  the  different  races  as  snipers  was  always 
interesting.  The  English  were  sound,  but  very  apt  to  take  foolish 
and  useless  risks,  showing  their  heads  unnecessarily  and  out  of  a 
kind  of  unthinking  optimism ;  the  Welsh,  very  good  indeed ; 
while  the  Canadians,  Anzacs,  and  the  Scottish  regiments  were 
splendid,  many  units  showing  an  aggressiveness  which  had  great 
effect  on  the  morale  of  the  enemy.  The  Americans  were  also  fine 
shots,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  their  work.  We  had  many  of  them 
at  the  School,  sometimes  taking  classes  of  Americans  for  sniping 
and  intelligence,  &c.  Of  the  Germans,  as  a  whole,  one  would  say, 
with  certain  brilliant  exceptions,  that  they  were  sound,  but  un- 
enterprising and  uninspired ;  and  that  as  far  as  the  various  tribes 
were  concerned  the  Bavarians  were  better  than  the  Prussians  ; 
while  in  some  units  the  Saxons  were  by  no  means  to  be  taken 
lightly.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  Jaeger  battalions  were  all  good. 
But  they  were,  all  of  them,  at  their  best  when  they  were  winning. 
Once  we  organised,  never  was  a  victory  more  complete  than  was 
that  of  the  British  over  the  German  sniper. 

One  point  that  was  noticeable  was  the  good  focussing  powers  of 
the  German  snipers,  who  shot  very  well  before  dawn  and  dark.  In 
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the  very  crack  Jaeger  Regiments — such  regiments  as  were  recruited 
from  the  Rominten  or  Hubertusstock  districts,  where  the  great 
preserves  of  the  Kaiser  lie,  and  in  which  were  a  large  percentage  of 
Forost  Guards — -this  was  very  noticeable.  But  for  long-distance 
work  and  the  higher  art  of  observation,  the  Germans  had  nothing 
to  touch  the  Lo vat's  Scouts.  This  is  natural  enough  when  one 
comes  to  consider  the  dark  forests  in  which  the  German  Forest 
Guards  live,  and  in  which  they  keep  on  the  alert  for  the  slightest 
movement  of  deer  or  boar.  Compare  these  sombre  shades  to  the 
open  Scottish  hills.  It  was  the  telescope  against  the  field-glass, 
and  the  telescope  won  every  time.  The  telescopic-sights  of  course 
made  accurate  shooting  in  the  half-lights  very  much  easier ;  and 
indeed  for  some  valuable  minutes  after  it  had  become  too  dark  to 
use  open  sights,  the  telescopic-sights  still  gave  a  clear  definition, 
and  at  night  were  invaluable.  On  both  sides,  thousands  of  lives 
wero  saved  by  the  wind,  since  it  was  not  easy  to  judge  its  strength 
in  the  trenches  ;  and,  as  the  targets  aimed  at  were  usually  only  half 
a  head,  the  very  smallest  error  of  judgment  resulted  in  a  miss. 
And  once  a  bullet  has  whizzed  by  one's  ear,  within  a  few  inches,  a 
second  exposure  of  the  head  was  rarely  made  in  the  same  place. 
Trench  sniping  was,  in  fact,  defined' — by  Colonel  Langford  Lloyd — 
as  '  the  art  of  hitting  a  very  small  object  straight  off,  without  the 
advantage  of  a  sighting-shot/ 

But  the  duty  of  the  sniper  changed  as  the  War  went  on.  At 
first  his  job  was  to  dominate  the  German  snipers,  destroy  their 
morale,  and  make  life  secure  to  his  own  comrades.  At  the  same 
timo  there  was  his  intelligence  work,  with  which  I  shall  deal  next 
moi  th.  Later,  as  the  warfare  became  more  open,  he  proved  his 
value  over  and  over  again  in  attack.  When  a  trench  was  taken, 
it  was  his  duty  to  get  out  in  front,  and — lying  in  a  shell-hole — to 
keep  the  enemy  heads  down  while  his  companions  consolidated 
the  newly-won  position.  When  an  advance  was  held  up  by  a 
machine-gun,  it  was  the  sniper's  business  to  put  it  out  of  action, 
if  he  could ;  and  the  list  of  V.C.'s  and  D.C.M.'s,  as  well  as  a  thousand 
deeds  of  nameless  men,  prove  how  often  he  was  successful.  In 
the  last  advance  of  the  Canadian  Corps,  their  very  skilled  sniping 
officer,  Major  Armstrong,  tells  me  that  a  single  sniper  put  out  of 
action  a  battery  of  5*9  guns,  shooting  down  one  after  another  the 
German  officer  and  men — a  great  piece  of  work,  and  one  thoroughly 
worthy  of  General  Currie's  splendid  corps. 

But  the  machine-gun  was  the  sniper's  special  target.      Once, 
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of  course,  a  machine-gun  was  spotted  or  moved  in  the  open,  a 
single  sniper  was  quite  capable  of  putting  it  out  of  action.  In 
fact,  the  sniper's  duties  were  legion.  He  had  to  be  a  really  high- 
class  shot,  a  good  and  accurate  observer,  a  good  judge  of  distance, 
wind,  and  light.  At  the  Schools,  he  was  taught  crawling,  stalking, 
the  art  of  cover,  the  reading  and  making  of  maps,  the  use  of  the 
rangefinder,  the  compass,  marching  on  bearings,  very  rough  sketch- 
ing, the  making  of  posts  and  strong-points.  But  this  is  not  the 
place  to  descant  upon  his  training.  Suffice  it  that  in  the  more 
open  warfare  many  a  sniper  killed  his  fifty  Germans  in  a  day,  and 
that  whether  as  rifleman  or  scout  he  bore  a  part  more  perilous  than 
the  rank  and  file  of  his  comrades.  If  you  who  read  this  know  a 
man  who  served  his  year  or  two  in  the  sniping-section  of  his 
battalion,  you  know  one  whom  it  is  well  that  you  should  honour. 

At  a  certain  point  in  our  lines,  not  very  far  from  Auchonvilliers, 
a  German  sniper  had  done  fell  work.  It  is  hard  to  say  how  many 
British  lives  he  had  taken,  but  the  tally  was  not  small.  He  lurked 
somewhere  in  the  maze  of  heaps  of  earth,  rusty  wire,  and  sandbags, 
which  'there  formed  the  German  line.  There  were  twenty  or 
thirty  loopholes  from  which  he  might  be  firing  ;  the  problem  was 
from  which  of  all  these  did  his  shots  come.  On  our  side  there 
was  no  loophole  at  all  covering  the  area  in  which  he  lurked,  and 
any  attempt  to  spot  his  post  had,  perforce,  to  be  done  over  the  top 
of  the  parapet.  At  length,  however,  the  Hun  was  located  in  the 
vicinity  of  two  enormous  steel  plates,  set  near  the  top  of  his  parapet. 

As  I  have  said,  there  was  no  loophole  upon  our  side  ;  so  orders 
were  given  that  one  should  be  put  in  during  the  night  right  opposite 
these  two  big  plates.  The  next  morning  it  was  hardly  light  when  the 
German  sniper  shot  into  our  new  loophole,  which  was  at  once  closed. 
The  trap  was  now  ready,  and  the  officer,  whose  duty  it  was  to  deal 
with  the  matter,  went  a  hundred  yards  down  the  trench  to  the  right 
flank,  while  an  assistant  opened  the  loophole  and  protruded  the 
end  of  a  black  stick  which  he  happened  to  have  in  his  hand.  At 
the  same  moment  the  officer  to  the  flank  shot  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  two  big  plates,  once,  and  then  again.  The  German  at  the 
second  shot  betrayed  himself.  Thinking,  as  he  did,  that  the  shots 
were  fired  from  the  loophole  opposite  him,  he  fired  at  it,  and  the 
gas  from  his  rifle  gave  away  his  position.  The  two  big  plates 
were  dummies,  and  he  was  firing  almost  from  ground-level,  and 
from  an  emplacement  cleverly  concealed  by  a  pent-house  of  broken 
wire.  His  cap  had  fallen  off  ;  he  had  a  bald  head. 
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Once  found,  and  unaware  of  the  fact,  a  sniper  is  soon  dealt 
with.  One  could  relate  very  many  such  instances,  but  they  are 
rather  grisly.  Sooner  or  later,  nearly  every  troublesome  German 
snipor  met  his  fate.  After  a  spell  of  duty  with  a  brigade  of  the 
37th  Division,  I  received  a  wire  from  the  Brigadier :  '  Only  one 
Hun  sniper  left  opposite  us.  Can  you  lend  us  your  elephant-gun  ?  ' 

When  the  German  snipers  fired  from  behind  bullet-proof  steel 
platf  s,  we  knocked  these  to  pieces  with  privately-owned  elephant- 
guns,  Later,  such  guns  became  a  Government  issue.  They  were 
very  successful,  and  obviously  upset  the  enemy. 

.Another  position  that  was  much  used  by  the  German  snipers 
is  supposed  to  have  been  trees.  This  was  the  theme  of  many 
pictures  in  the  illustrated  papers ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  high 
tree  makes  a  very  poor  sniping-post.  The  pollard  willows  are 
much  better,  and  were  extensively  used.  The  German  sense  of 
humour  is  much  tickled  by  seeing,  or  thinking  he  sees,  a  Britisher 
fall  dead  out  of  a  tree ;  and  when  our  sniping  became  very  good  and 
the  enemy  grew  shy  of  giving  a  target,  a  dummy  in  a  tree,  worked 
by  &  rope,  often  caused  Fritz  and  Hans  to  show  themselves 
unwisely.  When  the  sniping  was  of  high  class  on  both  sides,  all 
kinds  of  ruses  were  employed  to  get  the  other  side  to  give  a 
target  by  various  battalions.  Some  day,  I  may  describe  more 
fully  these  ruses ;  but  one  had  to  be  very  careful  lest  a  Minen- 
werftr  should  take  its  part  in  the  duel. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many  races  were  repre- 
sented among  the  snipers  and  observers' — English,  Scottish,  Irish, 
Welsh,  Canadians,  Australians,  New  Zealanders,  Americans, 
Italians,  Spanish,  Dutch,  Portuguese.  On  one  occasion,  I  had  to 
sign  it  movement  order  for  a  man  of  Ked  Indian  blood.  The  name 
I  wrote  on  the  order  was  Private  North- West.  He  had  come  from 
those  great  silences  to  fight,  and  bore  their  name.  He  killed 
over  fifty  Germans.  Another  Red  Indian  private  who  was  most 
successful,  wore  gold-rimmed  glasses.  There  were  no  better 
snipers  than  these  men  ;  for,  after  all,  sniping  is  only  the  translation 
of  the  true  hunter  spirit  into  warfare. 
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BESSY  MOORE. 
BY  MAURICE  HEWLETT. 

'  MY  best  wishes  and  respects  to  Mrs.  Moore ;  she  is  beautiful. 
I  may  say  so  even  to  you,  for  I  was  never  more  struck  with  a  coun- 
tenance.' That  is  Byron,  writing  to  Tom  Moore  in  1812,  when  he 
has  been  married  little  more  than  a  year — and  Byron's  opinion 
of  woman's  beauty  is  worth  having.  In  the  eight  volumes  of 
Tom's  memoirs,  worthily  collected  by  his  friend  Lord  John  Russell, 
and  in  all  the  crowded  stage  of  it,  I  see  no  figure  shining  in  so  sweet 
and  clear  a  morning  light  as  that  of  his  little  home-keeping  wife, 
with  her  '  wild  poetic  face,'  her  fancy,  which  rings  always  truer 
than  Tom's  own,  and  her  mother-love,  which  sorrow  has  to  sound 
so  deeply  before  she  can  leave  the  scene.  Her  appearances  are 
fitful ;  she  keeps  to  the  hearth  when  the  grandees  hold  the  floor. 
You  see  nothing  of  her  at  Holland  House,  which  Tom  may  use  as 
his  inn,  or  at  Bowood,  if  she  can  help  herself,  which  indeed  is  his 
house  of  call.  She  is  the  Jenny  Wren  of  this  little  cock-robin ; 
she  wears  drab,  too  often  mourning  ;  but  you  find  that  she  counts 
for  very  much  with  Tom.  He  loves  to  know  her  at  his  back,  loves 
to  remind  himself  of  it.  He  is  always  happy  to  be  home  again  in 
her  faithful  arms.  Through  all  the  sparkle  and  flash,  under  all 
the  talk,  through  all  the  tinklings  of  pianos  and  guitars  which 
declare  Tom's  whereabouts,  if  you  listen  you  can  hear  the  quiet 
burden  of  her  heart-beats.  I  don't  know  what  he  would  have  done 
without  her,  nor  what  we  should  have  to  say  to  his  literary  remains 
if  she  were  not  in  them  to  make  them  smell  of  lavender.  Few 
men  of  letters,  and  no  wits,  can  have  left  more  behind,  with  less 
in  them. 

There  is  a  great  deal  less  of  Bessy  in  the  memoirs  than,  say, 
of  Lady  Donegal,  or  of  Rogers,  or  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  but  somehow 
or  another  she  makes  herself  felt ;  and  though  her  appearances 
in  them  are  of  Tom's  contrivance,  a  personality  is  more  surely 
expressed  than  in  most  of  his  more  elaborate  portraits.  One  gets 
to  know  her  as  indeed  the  (  excellent  and  beautiful  person '  of 
Lord  John's  measured  approval,  not  so  much  by  what  she  says 
or  does  as  by  her  reactions  on  Tom  himself.  A  study  of  her  has 
to  be  made  out  of  a  number  of  pencil-scratches — one  here,  one 
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there  —put  down  by  the  diarist  with  unpremeditated  art ;  for  it  is 
certa]n  that,  though  Moore  intended  his  diaries  to  speak  for  him 
after  his  death,  what  he  had  to  say  of  his  wife  was  the  last  thing  in 
them  he  would  have  relied  upon  to  do  it.  I  am  sure  that  is  so : 
nevertheless,  with  the  exception  of  Tom  himself,  who  of  course 
holds  the  centre  of  the  stage,  she  is  more  surely  and  sensibly  there 
than  any  of  his  thousand  characters,  from  the  Prince  Kegent  to  the 
poet  Bowles  ;  more  surely  and  fragrantly  there.  We  are  the  better 
for  her  presence  ;  and  so  is  her  Tom's  memory,  infinitely  the  better. 
It  was  a  secret  marriage  and,  except  in  the  minds  of  a  few  good 
judges,  an  improvident. 

'  I  breakfast  with  Lady  Donegal  on  Monday/  he. writes  to  his 
mother  in  May  1811, '  and  dine  to  meet  her  at  Rogers's  on  Tues- 
day ;  and  there  is  to  be  a  person  at  both  parties  whom  you  little 
dream  of.' 

This  person  was  Bessy,  to  whom  he  had  been  married  some  two 
months  on  the  day  of  writing,  and  of  whom,  when  his  family  was 
notified,  he  found  that  it  had  nothing  good  to  say.  He  complains 
of  disappointment,  of  '  a  degree  of  coldness '  in  his  father's  com- 
ments ;  and  neither  is  perhaps  very  wonderful.  For  Miss  Bessy 
not  only  had  nothing  a  year,  but  in  the  reckoning  of  the  day,  and 
in  comparison  with  the  young  friend  of  Lord  Moira  and  Lady 
Donegal,  she  herself  was  nothing.  She  was  indeed  a  professional 
actress — Miss  E.  Dyke  in  the  play-bills — whom  Tom  had  first 
met  in  1808  when  the  Kilkenny  Theatre  began  a  meteor-course. 
He  had  lent  himself  as  an  amateur  to  the  enterprise,  was  David 
in  '  The  Rivals,'  Spado  (with  song)  in  '  A  Castle  of  Andalusia.' 
In  J"^09,  for  three  weeks  on  end,  he  had  been  Peeping  Tom  of 
Coventry  to  the  Lady  Godiva  of  Miss  E.  Dyke.  The  rest  is  easy 
guessing,  and  so  it  is  that  Tom's  parents  were  dismayed,  and  that 
there  was  '  a  degree  of  coldness.'  Lady  Godiva,  indeed  ! 

But  Bessy  was  not  long  in  showing  herself  as  good  as  gold, 
or  approving  herself  to  some  of  Tom's  best  friends.  Lady  Donegal 
and  her  sharp-tongued  sister,  Mary  Godfrey,  both  took  to  her. 
'  Givo  our  love,  honest,  downright  love  to  Bessy,'  they  write. 
Rogers  called  her  Psyche,  had  the  pair  to  stay  with  him,  stayed 
with  them  in  his  turn,  and  gave  Bessy  handsome  sums  for  the 
charities  in  which  she  abounded  all  her  life.  Rogers  knew  simplicity 
when  he  saw  it,  and  had  no  vitriol  to  hand  when  she  was  in  the 
way.  I  don't  think  that  Tom  ever  took  her  to  Ireland  with  him, 
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or  that,  consequently,  she  ever  met  his  parents  in  the  flesh ;  but 
no  doubt  that  they  accepted  her,  and  esteemed  her. 

Bit  by  bit  she  reveals  herself  in  Tom's  random  diaries.  As 
in  the  printing  of  a  photograph  the  lights  and  darks  come  sparsely 
out,  and  unawares  the  delicate  outline,  so  by  a  word  here,  a  phrase 
elsewhere,  we  realise  the  presence  of  a  sweet-natured,  sound-minded 
girl,  and  more  than  that,  of  a  girl  with  character.  After  a  spell 
of  Brompton  lodgings  Tom  took  her  to  Kegworth  in  Leicestershire, 
where  he  was  to  have  the  neighbourhood  and  countenance  of  his 
patron  of  the  moment,  Moira,  the  Kegent's  jackal,  a  solemn, 
empty-headed  lord.  Donington  Hall  and  Bessy  appear  together 
in  a  letter  to  Mary  Godfrey. 

' .  .  .  I  took  Bessy  yesterday  to  Lord  Moira 's,  and  she  was 
not  half  so  much  struck  with  its  grandeur  as  I  expected.  She 
said,  in  coming  out,  "  I  like  Mr.  Rogers's  house  ten  times  better." 

Tom  feels  it  necessary  to  explain  such  remarkable  taste.  '  She 
loves  everything  by  association,  and  she  was  very  happy  in  Rogers's 
house.'  I  don't  know  whether  Tom's  simplicity,  or  Bessy's,  is  the 
more  remarkable  in  all  this.  Tom's,  I  think. 

'  Lady  Loudoun  and  Lord  Moira  called  upon  us  on  their  way 
to  town,  and  brought  pine  apples,  &c/  One  sees  them  at  it ;  and 
the  very  next  letter  he  writes  is  dated  '  Donington  Park.'  Tom 
fairly  lets  himself  go  over  it. 

1 .  .  .  I  think  it  would  have  pleased  you  to  see  my  wife  in 
one  of  Lord  Moira's  carriages,  with  his  servant  riding  after  her, 
and  Lady  Loudoun's  crimson  travelling-cloak  round  her  to  keep 
her  comfortable.  It  is  a  glorious  triumph  of  good  conduct  on 
both  sides,  and  makes  my  heart  happier  and  prouder  than  all 
the  best  worldly  connection  could  possibly  have  done.  The  dear 
girl  and  I  sometimes  look  at  each  other  with  astonishment  in  our 
splendid  room  here,  and  she  says  she  is  quite  sure  it  must  be  all 
a  dream.' 

Marble  halls,  in  fact ;  but  let  us  see  how  it  acted  upon  Bessy. 
Shortly  after :'...!  am  just  returned  from  a  most  delightful 
little  tour  with  Rogers,  poor  Bessy  being  too  ill  and  too  fatigued 
with  the  ceremonies  of  the  week  to  accompany  us.'  That  was 
to  be  the  way  of  it  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  together.  She  would 
never  go  to  the  great  houses  if  she  could  by  any  means  avoid  it, 
but  bore  him  no  grudge  for  going  without  her,  and  was  always 
open-armed  for  his  return. 
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Mayfield  Cottage,  Ashbourne,  was  their  next  harbourage  ;  and 
•here  is  a  Wheatley  picture  of  them  on  their  way  to  a  dinner- 
party. 

1  We  dined  out  to-day  at  the  Ackroyds',  neighbours  of  ours 
.  we  found,  in  the  middle  of  our  walk,  that  we  were  near  half- 
an-hour  too  early,  so  we  set  to  practising  country-dances  in  the 
middle  of  a  retired  green  lane  till  the  time  was  expired.' 

Then  he  takes  her  to  the  Ashbourne  ball,  and  for  once  leaves 
himself  out  of  the  letter. 

'  .  .  .  You  cannot  imagine  what  a  sensation  Bessy  excited  at 
the  Ball  the  other  night.  She  was  prettily  dressed,  and  certainly 
looked  very  beautiful.  .  .  .  She  was  very  much  frightened,  but 
she  got  through  it  very  well.  She  wore  a  turban  that  night  to 
please  me,  and  she  looks  better  in  it  than  anything  else ;  for  it 
strikes  everybody  almost  that  sees  her,  how  like  the  form  and 
expression  of  her  face  are  to  Catalani's,  and  a  turban  is  the  thing 
for  that  kind  of  character.' 

Catalani,  in  Caverf  ord's  portrait,  has  the  rapt  eye  of  the  Cumaean 
sibyl.  One  of  Moore's  fine  friends,  an  admirer  of  Bessy's,  speaks 
to  him  of  her  '  wild  poetic  face,'  and  the  Duchess  of  Sussex  thought 
her  like  '  Lady  Heathcote  in  the  days  of  her  beauty.'  That  is 
putting  her  very  high,  for,  according  to  Cosway,  Lady  Heathcote 
was  a  lovely  young  woman  indeed  ;  but  the  (  wild  poetic  face  ' 
gets  us  as  near  to  her  as  need  be. 

In  1815  troubles  began  from  which  the  poor  girl  was  never  to 
be  free  again.  She  lost  one  of  her  three  little  girls,  Olivia  Byron, 
for  whom  the  poet  had  been  sponsor.  '  .  .  .  It  was  with  difficulty 
I  coidd  get  her  away  from  her  little  dead  baby,'  Moore  tells  his 
mother,  *  and  then  only  under  a  promise  that  she  should  see  it 
again  last  night.  .  .  .'  In  1817,  while  Moore  was  in  Paris,  pursuing 
his  pleasures,  another  child,  Barbara,  had  a  fall,  and  he  came  home 
in  August  to  find  her  '  very  ill  indeed.'  On  September  10th  she  is 
still  ill,  but  if  she  should  get  a  little  better,  '  I  mean  to  go  for  a 
day  or  two  to  Lord  Lansdowne's  to  look  at  a  house.  »  .  .  He  has 
been  searching  his  neighbourhood  for  a  habitation  for  me,  in  a 
way  very  nattering  indeed  from  such  a  man/  But  he  did  not  go. 
September  20th,  '  It's  all  over,  my  dearest  Mother.' 

'  Poor  Bessy,'  we  read,  '  neither  eats  nor  sleeps  enough  hardly 
to  sustain  life  '  :  nevertheless  in  the  first  week  of  October  he  is  at 
Bowood.  '  I  arrived  here  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  found 
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Rogers,  Lord  and  Lady  Kerry,  &c.'  He  saw  Sloperton  Cottage 
and  stayed  out  his  week.  Bessy  then  had  to  see  the  cottage,  and 
went — but  not  from  Bowood.  '  Bessy,  who  went  off  the  night 
before  last  to  look  at  the  cottage  near  Lord  Lansdowne's,  is  returned 
this  morning,  after  travelling  both  nights.  Power  went  with  her/ 
In  a  month's  time  they  were  in  possession,  and  Tom  vastly  set  up 
by  the  near  neighbourhood  of  his  exalted  friend.  Not  so,  however, 
his  Jenny  Wren. 

' .  .•  .  We  are  getting  on  here  as  quietly  and  comfortably  as 
possible,  and  the  only  thing  I  regret  is  the  want  of  some  near  and 
plain  neighbours  for  Bessy  to  make  an  intimacy  with,  and  enjoy 
a  little  tea-drinking  now  and  then,  as  she  used  to  do  in  Derbyshire. 
She  contrives,  however,  to  employ  herself  very  well  without  them  ; 
and  her  favourite  task  of  cutting  out  things  for  the  poor  people 
is  here  even  in  greater  requisition  than  we  bargained  for,  as  there 
never  was  such  wretchedness  in  any  place  where  we  have  been; 
and  the  better  class  of  people  (with  but  one  or  two  exceptions)  seem 
to  consider  their  contributions  to  the  poor-rates  as  abundantly 
sufficient,  without  making  any  further  exertion  towards  the  relief 
of  the  poor  wretches.  It  is  a  pity  Bessy  has  not  more  means, 
for  she  takes  the  true  method  of  charity — that  of  going  herself 
into  the  cottages,  and  seeing  what  they  are  most  in  want  of. 

'  Lady  Lansdowne  has  been  very  kind  indeed,  and  has  a  good 
deal  won  me  over  (as  you  know,  kindness  will  do  now  and  then). 
After  many  exertions  to  get  Bessy  to  go  and  dine  there,  I  have 
at  last  succeeded  this  week,  in  consequence  of  our  being  on  a 
visit  at  Bowles's,  and  her  having  the  shelter  of  the  poet's  old  lady 
to  protect  her  through  the  enterprise.  She  did  not,  however,  at  all 
like  it,  and  I  shall  not  often  put  her  to  the  torture  of  it.  In  addition 
to  her  democratic  pride — which  I  cannot  blame  her  for — which 
makes  her  prefer  the  company  of  her  equals  to  that  of  her  superiors, 
she  finds  herself  a  perfect  stranger  in  the  midst  of  people  who  are 
all  intimate ;  and  this  is  a  sort  of  dignified  desolation  which  poor 
Bessy  is  not  at  all  ambitious  of.  Vanity  gets  over  all  these  diffi- 
culties ;  but  pride  is  not  so  practicable.' 

Vanity  indeed  did,  though  Tom  had  a  pride  of  his  own  too. 
But  he  was  soothed  and  not  offended  by  pomp,  whereas  she  was 
bored  as  well  as  irritated.  It  is  obvious  that  her  wits  were  valid 
enough.  She  could  be  happy  with  Rogers  or  the  Bowles,  who 
could  allow  for  simplicity,  and  delight  in  it — a  talent  denied  to  the 
good  Lansdownes.  As  for  Bowles,  Tom  is  shrewd  enough  to 
remark  upon  the  '  mixture  of  talent  and  simplicity  in  him.' 
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*  His  parsonage-house  at  Brenthill  is  beautifully  situated  ;  but 
Lie  has  a  good  deal  frittered  away  its  beauty  in  grottos,  hermit- 
ages and  Shenstonian  inscriptions.  When  company  is  coming  he 
cries,  "  Here,  John,  run  with  the  crucifix  and  missal  to  the  hermitage, 
and  set  the  fountain  going."  His  sheep-bells  are  tuned  in  thirds 
and  fifths.' 

Su(-h  was  Bowles,  Bessy's  best  friend  in  Wilts. 

Bowood  to  Tom  was  centre  of  his  scheme  of  things  ;  he  was 
always  there  on  some  pretext  or  another  ;  or  he  would  dine  and 
sleep  at  Bowles's,  or  at  Lacock  Abbey,  or  spend  days  in  Bath,  or 
a  week  in  London.  It  is  true  that  half  his  talent  and  more  than 
half  his  fame  were  social :  these  things  were  the  bread  as  well  as 
the  butter  of  life  to  him.  But  here  is  Bessy  meantime  : 

' .  .  .  Came  home  and  found  my  dearest  Bessy  very  tired 
after  her  walk  from  church.  She  had  been  receiving  the  Sacra- 
ment, and  never  did  a  purer  heart  ...  In  the  note  she  wrote 
me  to  Bowles's  the  day  before,  she  said,  "  I  am  sorry  I  am  not  to 
see  you  before  I  go  to  church."  : 

Tom  had  sensibility,  not  a  doubt  of  it ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  she 
had  something  better. 

Here  again,  on  the  16th  October,  *  My  dear  Bessy  planting  some 
roots  Miss  Hughes  has  brought  her,  looking  for  a  place  to  put  a 
root  of  pink  hepatica  in,  where  (as  she  said)  "  I  might  best  see 
thorn  in  my  walk."  Yes,  he  has  sensibility  ;  but  she  had  imagina- 
tion. A  little  Tom  was  born  a  week  after  that.  She  took  it  badly, 
as  she  did  most  of  her  labours,  and  was  in  bed  a  month.  On  the 
18uh  November  she  went  out  for  the  first  time  after  the  event — 
*  tlie  day  delightful.'  She  '  went  round  to  all  her  flower-beds  to 
examine  their  state,  for  she  has  every  little  leaf  in  the  garden  by 
heart.'  Tom  himself  had  been  much  moved  by  the  birth  of  his 
first  boy.  He  was  called  up  at  11.30,  sent  for  the  midwife,  was 
upset,  walked  about  half  the  night,  thanked  God — '  the  maid, 
by  the  way,  very  near  catching  me  on  my  knees.'  She  might  have 
caught  Bessy  on  them  every  day,  and  no  thought  taken  of  so  simple 
a  t,hing.  But  Tom  had  sensibility. 

But  a  man  who,  eight  years  after  marriage,  can  make  his  wife 
an  April  fool,  and  record  it,  is  no  bad  husband,  and  it  would  be  a 
trespass  on  his  good  fame  to  suggest  it.  He  loved  her  dearly  and 
could  never  have  been  unkind  to  her.  Far  from  that,  domestic 
pictures  abound  in  his  diaries.  Here  is  one,  of  a  time  when  she 
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had  joined  him  in  London,  on  her  way  to  stay  with  her  sister  in 
Edinburgh.  They  went  together  to  Hornsey,  to  see  Barbara's 
grave.  '  At  eight  o'clock  she  and  I  sauntered  up  and  down 
the  Burlington  Arcade,  then  went  and  bought  some  prawns  and 
supped  most  snugly  together.'  He  takes  the  state-rooms  for  her, 
costing  £7  apiece  ;  he  sees  her  off  from  the  wharf,  and  in  due  course 
hears  from  her,  '  his  own  pretty  girl.'  Meantime  he  is  preparing 
to  shelter  in  France  from  civil  process  served  upon  him  for  the 
defalcations  of  his  deputy  in  Bermuda. 

I  need  not  follow  the  scenes  through  as  they  come.  The  essence 
of  Bessy  Moore  is  expressed  in  what  I  have  written  of  the  first  flush 
of  her  married  life.  There  was  much  more  to  come.  Moore 
outlived  all  his  children,  and  she,  poor  soul,  outlived  her  rattling, 
melodious  Tom,  having  known  more  sorrow  than  falls,  luckily, 
to  the  lot  of  most  mothers.  The  death  of  her  last  girl,  Anastasia, 
is  beautifully  told  by  Tom  ;  but  a  worse  stroke  than  even  that 
was  the  wild  career  of  little  Tom,  the  son,  his  illness,  disgrace,  and 
death  in  the  French  Foreign  Legion.  That  indeed  went  near  to 
breaking  Bessy's  heart.  '  Why  do  people  sigh  for  children  ?  They 
know  not  what  sorrow  will  come  with  them.'  That  is  her  own, 
and  only  recorded,  outcry. 

In  '  The  Loves  of  the  Angels,'  an  erotic  and  perfervid  poem, 
which  fails,  nevertheless,  from  want  of  concentration  of  the  thought, 
Zaraph,  the  third  angel,  is  Tom  himself,  and  the  daughter  of  man, 
Nama,  with  whom  he  consorts,  is  Bessy. 

'  Humility,  that  low,  sweet  root, 
From  which  all  heavenly  virtues  shoot, 
Was  in  the  hearts  of  both — but  most 
In  Nama's  heart,  by  whom  alone 
Those  charms,  for  which  a  heaven  was  lost, 
Seemed  all  unvalued  and  unknown  .  .  . ' 

Certainly  she  had  humility  ;  but  he  gives  her  other  Christian 
virtues — 

'  So  true  she  felt  it  that  to  hope, 
To  trust  is  happier  than  to  know.' 

But  we  may  doubt  if  Tom  knew  what  Bessy  knew  and  excused. 
Sensibility  will  not  dig  very  deep. 
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A  JAPANESE  EXPERIMENT  IN  COLONISATION. 
BY  THE   RIGHT  REV.   BISHOP   FRODSHAM. 

TEE  name  Korea  has  been  erased  from  the  map  of  the  world, 
and  its  disappearance  marks  the  final  failure  of  an  ancient  people 
to  isolate  themselves  from  the  rest  of  humanity.  On  August  23, 
19 10,  Korean  territory  was  annexed  by  Japan.  The  late  Emperor 
Yi  became  a  Japanese  prince  without  political  power.  A  Japanese 
governor-general  took  into  his  capable  hands  authority  misused 
by  a  long  dynasty  of  autocrats.  The  name — manufactured  in 
Japan,  and  imported  into  Europe  by  the  Portuguese  adventurers 
who  first  threaded  the  Yellow  Sea — was  abandoned  in  favour  of 
tho  far  older  Chinese  designation  of  Cho-sen,  the  land  of  morning 
calm.  For  the  Chinese  the  sun  rose  over  Cho-sen.  The  northern 
hill-tops  could  be  seen  faintly  on  a  fine  morning  before  the  yellow 
fogs  hid  them  from  view.  For  us  on  a  good  map  to-day,  particu- 
larly on  the  magnificent  one  issued  by  the  Japanese  War  Depart- 
ment, the  peninsula  has  an  illusive  resemblance  to  a  great  headless 
butterfly,  speeding  on  the  wings  of  the  morning  to  '  China  'crost 
tho  bay/ 

If  romance  abides  under  the  shadow  of  the  unknown,  then 
its  citadel  was  in  the  hermit  kingdom  of  Korea.  It  is  impossible 
for  any  people  to  hide  themselves  entirely  from  their  nearest 
neighbours,  and  particularly  from  such  neighbours  as  those  which 
Korea  had  both  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left.  But  as  long 
ago  as  the  ninth  century  of  the  Christian  era  the  Arab  geographer, 
Khordadbah,  wrote  of  the  '  land  of  Sila,  which  is  rich  in  gold.' 
Ho  does  not  appear  to  have  seen  this  mysterious  El  Dorado  him- 
self, while  even  that  inquisitive  traveller,  Marco  Polo,  hardly 
mentions  the  country,  although  he  describes  quite  fully  Zipangu, 
or  Japan.  The  Koreans  themselves  feared  the  sea.  It  was  the 
abode  of  the  dreaded  Japanese  pirates.  It  was  the  perennial 
path  for  enemies.  The  depth  of  their  dread  may  be  gauged  from 
tho  strange  anomaly  of  a  sea-girt  people  whose  wretched  boats 
will  scarcely  go  beyond  tide  water.  Not  that  the  shores  of  the 
pe  linsula  are  badly  protected.  On  the  east  the  land  is  high  and 
unbroken  by  openings.  The  water  al:o  is  shallow.  On  the 
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west  the  coast-line  is  embroidered  with  rocky,  inhospitable  islands. 
Both  the  Yellow  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Japan  are  heavy  with  mists 
or  bemused  by  fog.  They  are  subject  to  tempestuous  storms. 
'  The  Japanese  wind,'  the  Koreans  call  the  typhoon.  The  western 
rivers  also  are  swift  and  the  tides  puzzling.  These  difficulties 
naturally  bulked  larger  in  medieval  times  than  they  do  now  in 
days  of  steam,  when  the  seas  have  been  charted  and  the  coasts 
lit.  Not  content,  however,  with  natural  barriers,  the  Koreans 
deliberately  desolated  the  country  behind  the  coast  to  make  their 
land  seem  yet  more  uninviting  to  strangers.  With  a  similar 
purpose  they  devastated  a  belt  of  country  twenty  leagues  wide 
between  themselves  and  Manchuria.  To  make  this  bare  land, 
four  cities  and  many  villages  were  suppressed  and  left  in  ruins. 
Robbers  and  woolly  tigers  discouraged  those  who  would  pass  over 
it.  So,  whether  he  came  by  sea  or  by  land,  the  stranger  was 
not  welcomed. 

The  desire  for  national  isolation  is  not  uncommon.  It  was 
found  in  ancient  Egypt  and  in  medieval  China.  In  Cho-sen  it 
was  largely  due  to  the  desire  for  safety.  Cho-sen  has  been  called 
the  Ireland  of  the  East.  Like  the  Irish,  the  Koreans  possessed 
both  art  and  culture  when  their  Western  neighbours  had  little  of 
either.  Their  missionaries  took  over  to  Japan  the  civilisation 
of  Korea,  the  literature  of  China,  and  the  religion  of  India. 
This  debt  has  been  gratefully  acknowledged  over  and  over  again. 
Again,  like  Ireland  in  the  past,  Cho-sen  suffered  much  from  a 
strong  neighbour.  The  history  of  the  relationship  with  China 
is  little  more  than  a  long  record  of  misgovernment,  alternated 
with  fierce  and  fitful  rebellions.  Probably  against  their  wills, 
the  Koreans  had  two  points  of  touch  with  the  outer  world,  Fusan 
on  the  east  coast,  and  Aichu  on  the  banks  of  the  Yalu  river.  A 
needle's  eye  in  peace  becomes  a  floodgate  in  time  of  war.  The 
Chinese  armies  over  and  over  again  entered  through  Aichu,  while 
the  Japanese  navies  came  to  Fusan  as  allies  at  one  time  and  as 
invaders  at  another.  The  greatest  calamity  in  the  history  of 
Cho-sen,  the  invasion  of  Hideyoshi,  came  through  Fusan,  and  so 
also  from  the  same  quarter  came  the  final  blow  in  recent  years 
against  national  isolation.  Whether  the  latter  is  a  calamity  or 
not  remains  yet  to  be  seen. 

The  Japanese  invasion  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  has 
a  striking  resemblance  to  the  recent  German  invasion  of  Belgium. 
Japan  was  a  strong  military  power,  Cho-sen  was  not.  The  attack 
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ID  both  instances  was  wanton  and  unprovoked.  Hideyoshi  was 
a  great  general  and  his  soldiers  were  brave,  but  without  pity. 
They  took  no  wounded  prisoners  and  they  savaged  the  slain. 
Outside  Kyoto  to-day  may  be  seen  the  Mimi-zuka,  or  ear  mound, 
containing  the  noses  and  ears  of  the  Koreans  killed  during  the 
years  1592-97.  Moreover,  Hideyoshi  anticipated  the  iniquitous 
German  policy  of  deporting  a  civilian  population.  He  removed 
to  Japan  the  artificers  and  skilled  workmen  of  Cho-sen.  The 
beautiful  Satsuma  ware  owes  its  origin  to  the  Korean  potters  whose 
descendants  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kagoshima. 
A  ay  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  racial  characteristics  will  recognise 
the  survival  of  type,  and  in  passing  it  may  be  noted  that  the 
Koreans  are  remarkable  for  their  facial  individuality.  The  lower 
classes  in  China  and  Japan,  on  the  other  hand,  are  perplexingly 
alike,  at  least  to  western  eyes.  Cho-sen  never  recovered  from 
this  cruel  blow  at  its  national  existence.  The  little  finger  of 
Hideyoshi  proved  thicker  than  the  loins  of  the  whole  Manchu 
dynasty. 

The  Japanese  Shogun  next  after  Hideyoshi  was  leyasu,  the 
founder  of  the  Tokugawa  dynasty.  He  also  adopted  for  his  people 
a  policy  of  practical  isolation.  Consequently  from  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  the 
Koreans  were  left  alone  to  dree  out  their  own  weird.  Then  came 
the  opening  of  Japan  to  western  commerce,  and  the  fall  of  the 
Tokugawa  Shogunate.  A  little  later  the  Japanese  applied  to  their 
neighbours  in  the  east  the  same  methods  which  they 
themselves  had  resented  ineffectually.  Through  Japanese  pressure 
Fusan  was  opened  to  western  trade.  How  fiercely  this  violation 
of  their  privacy  was  resented  by  the  Koreans  may  be  judged  from 
a  story  told  by  Captain  St.  John  of  H.M.S.  Sylvia.  He  saw  a 
nutive  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fusan  bastinadoed  to  death  for 
the  crime  of  selling  a  chicken  to  a  foreigner.  At  that  time  Cho- 
sen owed  suzerainty  to  China,  but  as  Japanese  influence  increased 
that  of  China  decreased.  Matters  reached  their  climax  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  Chino-Japanese  war  in  1895.  The  Chinese  then 
repudiated  in  favour  of  Japan  in  the  Treaty  of  Shimonoseki  all 
their  ancient  claim  to  suzerainty. 

As  is  so  often  the  case,  an  apparently  great  success  is  followed 
by  a  period  of  eclipse.  When  I  was  in  Cho-sen  in  1902  Japanese 
prestige  was  under  a  heavy  cloud,  and  had  been  so  from  the  very 
year  in  which  the  Treaty  of  Shimonoseki  was  signed.  The  story 
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of  the  collapse  is  an  interesting  one  as  illustrating  the  ineffectual 
struggles  of  the  Koreans  to  preserve  their  national  existence,  and 
as  a  warning  to  politicians  who  imagine  that  there  are  short  cuts 
to  reform.  The  most  striking  figure  upon  the  stage  of  Korean 
politics  during  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  was 
the  Empress  Ming.  The  Chinese,  the  Japanese,  and  the  Russians 
were  all  competitors  for  imperial  favour,  and  each  with  thinly 
veiled  policies  of  political  domination.  The  Americans  possessed 
influence  also,  but  without  desire  for  more  than  commercial  in- 
fluence. Ming  played  off  each  power,  however,  against  the  rest 
with  consummate  adroitness,  in  order  to  block  changes  and  so  to 
preserve  the  power  of  her  weak  amiable  husband  and  the  succession 
of  her  degenerate  son.  After  the  peace  of  Shimonoseki  the  Japanese 
were  officially  pledged  to  carry  out  a  policy  of  reform,  and  it  is 
only  just  to  allow  that  the  political  activities  of  the  redoubtable 
Empress  must  have  been  to  the  Japanese  both  perplexing  and 
exasperating.  The  Japanese,  on  their  side,  provoked  the  people 
by  the  rigidity  and  lack  of  proportion  they  displayed  in  carrying 
out  their  work  of  reform.  Thus  they  played  into  the  hands  of 
the  reactionaries.  In  great  and  small,  however,  the  Empress  used 
unscrupulously  her  woman's  wit  and  her  undoubted  ability  to 
hinder  the  Japanese  in  every  way.  So  long  as  Count  Inouye  was 
in  Seoul  he  managed  to  carry  on,  but  unfortunately  he  was  with- 
drawn in  1895,  and  Viscount  Miura,  a  capable  soldier  without 
diplomatic  experience,  took  his  place.  Miura  soon  lost  patience 
with  the  Empress,  and  he  made  the  political  blunder  of  conniving 
at  her  assassination.  This  was  all  the  more  culpable  because  a 
few  months  earlier  Inouye  had  specifically  given  assurance  that 
'  the  Japanese  Government  would  not  fail  to  protect  the  royal 
house,  even  by  force  of  arms.'  Assassination  was  not  a  difficult 
matter  to  arrange  in  a  country  where  it  was  said  that  no  man's  life 
was  worth  more  than  a  yen — the  Japanese  equivalent  of  an  English 
florin.  The  particular  instruments  utilised  against  the  Empress 
were  some  Kun-ren-tai,  or  Japanese  trained  troops,  who  had  been 
disbanded  through  her  influence.  In  the  early  hours  of  the  morning 
of  October  8,  1895,  these  disbanded  men,  accompanied  by  civilians, 
some  of  whom  were  Japanese,  forced  their  way  into  the  palace. 
They  pursued  the  unhappy  Empress  from  room  to  room.  They 
savagely  cut  down  all  who  blocked  their  path.  At  last  they  caught 
her  whom  they  sought.  They  cut  her  down  also,  and  before  she 
was  dead  they  poured  kerosene  over  her  body  and  burned  it  in  the 
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palace  grounds  not  far  from  the  Emperor's  summer-house,  which 
is  set  in  the  middle  of  a  lake  of  lotus  flowers. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  assassination  was  the  removal  of 
all  opposition  to  Japanese  reform.  The  terrified  Emperor,  a 
prisoner  in  his  own  palace,  did  everything  that  his  pro- Japanese 
ministry  advised.  He  even  signed  an  infamous  edict  proclaiming 
thc>.  wickedness  of  his  late  consort,  and  deposing  her  from  imperial 
rank  to  the  level  of  the  lowest  class.  But  four  months  after  the 
assassination,  on  February  11,  1896,  the  Emperor  and  his  son 
escaped  to  the  Kussian  legation  in  two  box  chairs  belonging  to  the 
palace  women.  The  hare  then  became  a  tiger.  Before  the  day 
was  out  the  Emperor  revenged  himself  in  a  characteristically 
Eastern  fashion  for  his  four  months'  fright.  He  condemned  all 
his  late  ministry  to  death.  There  was  no  shuffling  of  portfolios 
possible  when  a  Korean  government  was  reconstructed.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Japanese  Government  had  no  previous  know- 
ledge of  the  assassination.  They  recalled  Miura  and  they  insti- 
tuted an  abortive  enquiry  at  Hiroshima  into  the  whole  matter. 
But  the  net  result  was  that  for  ten  years,  until  the  close  of  the 
Russo-Japanese  war,  Japanese  influence  was  under  a  cloud  in  Cho- 
sen. Russian  Codlin  was  the  Emperor's  friend,  not  Japanese  Short. 

The  imperial  court  never  got  back  to  its  old  quarters,  even 
when  the  Japanese  peril  had  disappeared.  In  1902  it  was  still 
doioiciled  near  to  the  Russian  legation.  Staying  as  I  did  close 
to  the  temporary  palace  I  could  not  help  forming  opinions  of  the 
life  going  on  therein.  The  place  reminded  me  of  a  great  nest  of 
ants — constant  movement  without  apparent  motive.  There  may 
have  been  some  dignity  in  the  surroundings  of  the  palace  of  Kyeng 
Bole  Chang  Duk,  there  was  none  in  the  temporary  palace  near 
the  Russian  legation.  Everything  was  dirty  and  squalid.  The 
soldiers  on  guard,  with  their  guns  carried  at  an  angle  which 
imperilled  the  eyes  of  all  that  passed  by,  looked  ragged  and  rascally. 
Tho  officials  and  hangers-on  were  insolent  in  demeanour  and  yet 
furtively  apprehensive.  The  women  who  were  carried  in  and  out 
'in  their  chairs  were  singularly  unattractive.  In  short  they  made 
one  realise  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  task  to  which  the  Japanese 
had  set  their  hands  when  they  sought  to  reform  the  court  and  to 
decrease  the  huge  number  of  courtiers.  Perhaps  the  task  was  no 
greater  than  that  which  presented  itself  to  the  British  in  Malaya. 
But  the  British  had  experience  in  these  matters  and  a  highly 
trained  band  of  civil  servants,  which  the  Japanese  had  not.  It 
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was  possible  for  the  British  to  preserve  the  old  regime  and  to 
govern  through  the  Kajahs,  and  it  was  not  possible  for  the  Japanese 
to  do  the  same  thing  in  Cho-sen.  They  tried  again  to  do  so  after 
1905,  but  in  the  end  they  gave  it  up.  In  1910,  after  annexation, 
the  court  with  its  quaint  ceremonial,  its  interesting  anachronisms, 
and  its  shameless  abuses  was  abolished  altogether. 

A  similar  attempt  to  reform  the  administration  of  justice 
through  Korean  channels  ended  a  year  before  annexation.  In 
1909  '  the  Government  of  Korea  delegated  to  the  Government  of 
Japan  the  administration  of  justice  and  prisons  in  Korea.'  The 
most  flagrant  abuses  had  disappeared  long  before  under  Japanese 
influence,  but  in  1902  it  was  possible  to  hear  the  piercing  shrieks 
of  the  prisoners  being  bastinadoed  in  almost  any  yamen.  Bastin- 
adoing is  common  in  many  countries,  but  the  Korean  method 
was  so  curious  that  it  is  worth  describing.  The  instrument  of 
punishment  itself  resembled  a  canoe  paddle  with  a  long  flexible 
handle.  The  victim  was  seated  on  a  chair  and  sometimes  tied 
there  with  ropes  or  held  down  to  the  seat  by  four  men.  The 
executioner  swung  the  paddle  over  his  head  and  brought  it  down 
with  all  his  strength  across  the  thighs  of  the  prisoner  just  above 
the  knees.  A  woman  was  allowed  to  have  on  one  garment,  which 
was  wetted  with  water  to  make  it  cling  to  the  skin,  and  which,  if 
it  savoured  of  decency,  also  increased  the  pain.  The  severity  of 
the  punishment  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  a  hundred  strokes 
of  the  paddle  was  reckoned  equivalent  to  death.  When  the  prisoner 
survived,  the  beating  frequently  caused  pernicious  ulcers,  and 
permanent  lameness,  and  always  ugly  unmistakable  scars.  With- 
out doubt,  the  punishment,  severe  as  it  was,  may  have  been 
justified  at  times,  but  the  vitiating  element  was  that  it  was  given 
frequently  at  the  whim  of  the  magistrate,  while  all  justice  was 
openly  associated  with  a  system  of  bribery.  Indeed  one  case  was 
told  me  of  a  criminal  condemned  to  death,  and  who  had  received 
the  first  blow,  being  kept  weltering  in  his  blood  while  the  executioner 
haggled  with  him  as  to  the  price  he  should  pay  for  his  death  stroke. 
I  saw  one  prison  in  Seoul  which  certainly  was  infinitely  better  than 
others  I  had  visited  a  few  months  earlier  in  China.  There  was  a 
large  open  space  instead  of  crowded  fetid  rooms,  and  there  were 
no  prisoners  crouching  under  the  weight  of  the  heavy  wooden 
cangue,  or  square  collar,  and  no  execution  yard  outside  sodden 
with  blood  and  carpeted  with  black  coarse  human  hair.  The 
prisons  in  Cho-sen  had  been  reformed,  at  least  in  part,  by  the 
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Japanese,  and  they  had  not  slipped  back  entirely  into  their  pristine 
barbarity.  Since  1905  these  reforms  have  been  increased  and 
systematised.  The  Japanese  system  of  justice,  modelled  upon 
western  methods  and  based  upon  modern  jurisprudence,  has  been 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  Cho-sen,  and  given  justice  and  honest 
effective  administration,  there  seems  no  good  reason  why  the 
Koreans  should  not  become  as  prosperous  as  the  corresponding 
classes  in  Japan. 

The  Japanese  have  nationalised  all  the  public  services.  This 
was  unavoidable.  The  railways,  however,  are  not  numerous, 
and  the  transport  is  still  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  porters.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  how  the  Japanese  have  handled 
this  class  in  the  community  who  had  banded  themselves  together 
from  ear?y  times  upon  lines  curiously  suggestive  of  western  trades 
unions.  If  the  porters  considered  that  any  part  of  the  country 
treated  them  badly,  they  refused  to  carry  their  food  or  produce 
in  that  district,  and  soon  starved  its  inhabitants  into  better 
behaviour.  On  the  other  hand,  the  postal  service  has  been 
organised  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  peninsula.  The  Japanese  had 
commenced  to  do  this  prior  to  1895,  and  in  1902  the  Korean  post- 
offices  were  open,  at  least  in  Seoul  and  Chemulpo.  They  seemed 
to  exist  principally  for  the  sale  of  stamps  to  philatelists.  Foreigners 
preferred  to  use  the  carrying  medium  of  their  respective  consulates, 
and  the  Koreans  had  their  own  time-honoured  custom  of  sending 
their  letters  by  the  hand  of  a  friend.  Probably  this  has  changed, 
and  for  one  reason  which  is  not  obvious  at  first  sight.  A 
Korean  school-girl  in  an  essay  on  the  post-office,  expressed  the 
:eason  thus :  '  The  use  of  the  post-office  is  that  we  can  send 
jrs  secretly,  without  anyone  knowing.' 

The  old  roads  of  Cho-sen  were  for  the  most  part  well-trodden 
footways,  capable  of  being  used  as  bridle-paths  but  not  of  carrying 
wheeled  vehicles.  There  were  no  broad  roads  in  unreformed 
Korea.  The  Japanese  have  supplied  this  need.  Five  years  ago 
they  had  opened  fourteen  hundred  miles  of  road.  They  have  also 
changed  the  face  of  the  country.  Once  it  was  impossible  to  avoid 
being  depressed  by  the  bareness  of  the  landscapes.  There  were 
no  trees,  at  least  near  the  populated  areas,  and  very  little  brush- 
wood. All  had  been  destroyed,  and  nothing  had  been  planted 
in  its  place.  This  deforesting  not  only  had  affected  the  supply 
of  fuel,  but  every  year  the  rains  washed  the  soil  from  the 
unprotected  hill-sides,  and  the  rice  crops  suffered  severely.  The 
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Japanese  have  carried  to  Chosen  their  own  admirable  system 
of  forestry.  And  in  order  to  compass  quickly  the  huge  task 
of  planting  a  country  as  large  as  Great  Britain,  they  enlisted 
the  services  of  the  children.  It  is  said  that  on  one  day  alone, 
a  couple  of  years  ago,  no  fewer  than  thirteen  million  trees  were 
planted  by  the  school  children  of  Cho-sen. 

There  have  been  schools  in  Cho-sen  from  time  immemorial, 
but  they  used  to  be  conducted  upon  the  traditional  Chinese  plan. 
The  scholars  sat  upon  the  ground  with  their  books  before  them, 
vociferating  at  the  top  of  their  voices  the  lessons  which  they 
were  committing  to  memory  from  the  Chinese  classics.  A  super- 
cilious, begoggled  teacher,  rod  in  hand,  threw  in  every  now  and 
then  a  word  of  correction,  in  stentorian  tones  which  rose  high 
above  the  din.  Beautiful  writing  was  taught,  if  the  making  of 
ideograms  with  a  paint  brush  can  properly  be  called  writing,  but 
the  general  result  of  Korean  education  was  a  slavery  in  act  and 
thought  to  traditions  two  thousand  years  old.  The  Japanese 
have  grafted  in  their  own  educational  system,  which  includes 
primary  and  secondary  instruction.  Tuition  and  books  are  free 
to  both  sexes.  Technical  education  is  given  in  industry  and 
in  agriculture.  Teaching  is  bilingual — in  Japanese  and  Korean. 
Not  a  few  in  England  might  be  inclined  to  envy  the  people  of 
Cho-sen  their  educational  system  to-day.  For  one  thing,  the 
Japanese  have  steered  a  fair  course  between  the  Scylla  of  a  reli- 
gious difficulty,  which  far  exceeds  in  size  English  denominational 
animosities,  and  a  Charybdis  of  secularism,  which  the  Japanese 
recognise  better  than  we  do,  brings  moral  antinomianism.  They 
allow  Christian  teaching,  and  at  the  same  time  they  teach  their 
own  theories  of  religious  morality.  Mission  schools  have  been 
encouraged,  but  subjected  to  strict  superintendence  and  control. 
This  does  not  affect  absolute  freedom  in  religious  teaching,  which 
is  as  the  breath  of  the  body  to  any  educational  system. 

Lafcadio  Hearn  has  said  in  effect  that  the  widest  gulf  between 
the  west  and  the  east  is  in  the  divergent  estimates  of  women  to 
be  found  in  England  and  Japan.  Those  who  have  known  old 
Cho-sen  as  well  as  the  '  Islands  of  the  Dragon  Fly '  will  feel  that 
there  were  still  wider  orifices  to  be  found  in  the  Land  of  Morning 
Calm.  With  regard  to  this  subject  I  can  write  little  from  personal 
knowledge.  I  never  spoke  to  a  Korean  woman.  I  never  saw  any 
that  were  not  of  the  kind  required  by  statute  to  wait  upon  Oxford 
undergraduates — old  and  unlovely.  I  was  never  able  to  distinguish 
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accurately  boys  from  girls,  unless  it  happened,  as  sometimes  was 
the  case,  the  small  boy  had  the  wide-brimmed  hat  signifying  that 
he  had  embarked  upon  the  troublous  seas  of  matrimony.  The 
women,  old  and  young,  whom  I  met  ostentatiously  turned  their 
backs  upon  me.  This  I  could  not  ascribe  altogether  to  modesty. 
'  Tliis  Australian  stranger  is  very  ugly.  He  has  green  eyes  and  the 
nose  of  an  owl.'  This  frank  and  uncompromising  verdict  was 
passed  upon  me  in  Cho-sen,  although  not  by  a  woman.  It  explains 
in  part  the  feminine  prejudice  against  the  alien  male,  although  the 
religious  equation  enters  in  as  it  usually  does,  positively  or  nega- 
tively, into  feminine  judgments.  Grey  or  blue  eyes,  aquiline 
features,  and  hair  touched  in  the  slightest  with  a  ruddy  glow  are 
the  outward  signs  of  a  devil  of  the  extremely  unpleasant  Korean 
variety. 

The  French  missionaries,  who  knew  most  of  the  social  life  of 
old  Cho-sen,  constantly  maintained  that  according  to  Korean 
philosophy  a  woman  had  no  moral  existence.  She  was  an  instru- 
ment of  work  or  a  bauble  of  pleasure,  but  never  a  comrade,  still 
less  an  equal.  She  had  not  even  a  name.  In  childhood  she  had 
a  surname  by  which  she  was  known  in  her  own  family.  To  all 
others  she  was  '  the  sister  '  of  such  a  one,  or  l  the  daughter  '  of  so- 
and-so.  After  marriage  she  became  entirely  nameless.  Her  own 
parents  spoke  of  her  by  the  district  into  which  she  was  married, 
her  parents-in-law  by  the  village  from  which  she  came.  When 
she  bore  male  children  she  became  '  the  mother  '  of  her  son. 
If  she  was  luckless  enough  to  be  haled  before  the  magistrate,  in 
order  to  save  time  and  trouble,  she  received  a  court  name  under 
which  she  was  tried  and  acquitted  or  condemned.1  Could 
any  hing  be  more  illuminative  of  the  great  gulf  between 
Easi;  and  West  than  this  statement,  which  must  be  accepted  as 
accurate  ?  None  the  less,  women  have  many  ways  of  making 
their  authority  felt  besides  through  the  franchise.  Bishop  Corfe 
used  to  maintain  to  me  stoutly  that  many  a  Korean  male  who 
lorded  it  in  the  open  streets  was  compelled  to  sink  his  crest  at 
home.  The  grim  faces  of  the  old  ladies  and  their  sturdy  frames 
— united  to  what  I  had  heard  of  the  murdered  Empress'  methods 
with  her  political  opponents — made  me  inclined  to  accept  this 
witness  without  reserve.  Besides,  was  it  not  a  Far  Western  observer 
of  human  nature  who  said  that  the  sauciest  man  in  the  world  was 
the  henpecked  husband  away  from  home  ? 

1  Vide  Korea,  by  W.  E.  Griffis,  New  York,  1897,  p.  245. 
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Very  early  in  the  day  Japanese  efforts  at  reform  began  to 
benefit  Korean  women.  In  annulling  the  traditional  custom  of 
the  men  being  clad  only  in  white  robes,  the  women  were  delivered 
from  a  life  of  continuous  laundry  work.  In  stopping  the  picturesque 
custom  of  the  woman's  hour  in  Seoul — -when  at  the  clanging  of 
the  great  bell  the  ladies  walked  abroad  and  the  men,  under  penalty 
of  being  smacked  with  paddles,  stayed  at  home — a  blow  was  struck 
at  the  mischievous  conventions  which  hid  beneath  a  cloak  of 
protection  a  deep  contempt  of  women.  To  the  Japanese  also  women 
must  credit  the  repeal  of  the  unjust  law  that  the  wife  and  children 
of  a  criminal  must  share  his  fate.  The  honour  of  beginning  the 
work  of  education  must  be  given  to  the  Christian  missionaries. 
When  the  Sisters  of  St.  Peter,  an  Anglican  community,  first  began 
their  work,  not  only  was  no  woman  allowed  to  be  seen  in  public, 
but  only  a  few  of  the  highest  rank  were  considered  capable  of 
learning  letters.  Under  Japanese  rule  education  for  women  is 
far  more  than  playing  at  school,  and  what  will  English  educa- 
tionists think  of  a  system  which  includes  the  extension  of  women's 
education  to  the  age  of  thirty  ?  And  yet  this  is  literally  the  case. 
What  will  happen  to  the  products  of  this  system  when  they  leave 
school  simply  staggers  the  imagination  of  those  who  have  seen 
the  Korean  houses  and  have  wondered  at  the  strange  conven- 
tionalities of  Korean  life.  One  thing  is  certain.  Old  Korea,  if 
it  has  not  already  vanished,  is  fast  fading  away. 

The  introduction  of  western  medicine  in  Cho-sen  should  be 
placed  to  the  credit  of  British  sailors  who  founded  and  maintained 
by  voluntary  subscriptions  the  Naval  Hospital  at  Seoul.  A  visit 
there  in  1902  first  gave  some  conception  of  the  effects  of  Korean 
surgery.  The  Korean  doctors  did  not  affect  the  knife.  They 
probably  shared  with  China  a  deep  horror  of  mutilating  the 
human  body,  considering  such  a  thing  as  an  insult  to  the  parents 
from  whom  the  body  was  received.  But  unlike  their  Chinese 
confreres  they  showed  some  knowledge  of  anatomy  in  their  methods 
of  acupuncture.  Surgery  was  summed  up  largely  in  Korea  in 
the  use  of  long  coarse  uncleanly  needles,  which  were  plunged  into 
all  parts  of  the  liver  and  stomach  as  well  as  the  joints  and  muscles. 
There  was  scarcely  a  complicated  case  in  the  Seoul  Hospital  where 
it  was  not  possible  to  see  the  angry-looking  little  scars  marking 
the  spot  into  which  the  chim  had  been  thrust.  When  the  needles 
had  been  heated,  as  was  usually  the  case,  no  bloodpoisoning  super- 
vened, but  when  the  needle  was  cold  it  became  an  instrument  of 
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inoculation  of  a  mixed  multitude  of  microbes.  The  old  Korean 
doctor  carried  at  his  girdle  a  bunch  of  filthy  cock's  feathers,  upon 
which  he  wiped  his  cliim  after  use.  After  the  chim  the  burning 
iron  was  valued,  and  so  also  was  a  method  of  bleeding.  In  many 
cases  cupping  and  the  use  of  the  cautery  were  good,  but  the  Korean 
system  of  dabbing  upon  abscesses  and  wounds  a  huge  black  dis- 
gusting plaster,  made  indifferently  of  dough,  clay,  or  thick  paper, 
was  the  cause  of  indescribable  suffering.  The  ultimate  cause  of 
sickness,  as  indeed  of  every  other  ill  to  which  the  human  flesh  is 
heir,  was  attributed  of  old  to  the  work  of  one  of  the  crowd  of 
daemons  who  populated  earth,  sky,  and  sea.  The  use  of  the  needle 
was  intended  to  let  evil  spirits  out  of  the  body,  although  the  Korean 
surgeons  to-day  rarely  own  this  is  their  belief,  but  the  plasters 
certainly  keep  them  in.  They  seal  up  all  discharges  and  entirely 
prevent  the  healing  functions  of  Nature. 

The  Korean  pharmacopoeia  was  entirely  herbal  and  included 
the  far-famed  native  root  of  ginseng,  for  which  the  Chinese  pay 
fabulous  prices.  No  drug  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  can  rival 
ginseng  in  Chinese  favour.  It  is  a  tonic,  a  febrifuge,  a  stomachic, 
the,  very  elixir  of  life.  The  Chinese  pay  fabulous  sums  for  the 
wild  variety  which  grows  in  the  Kang-ge  mountains,  and  than  the 
cultivated  variety  no  Korean  export  was  more  valuable.  Ginseng, 
like  the  mandrake,  bears  a  curious  resemblance  to  the  human 
form.  There  is,  however,  in  Cho-sen  no  tradition  such  as  that 
which  gave  additional  terror  to  the  English  root,  that  it  shrieks 
when  touched.  After  I  left  Cho-sen  in  1902  I  had  occasion  to 
seek  the  aid  of  an  old-fashioned  Japanese  doctor  in  a  remote  part 
of  Kyushu.  He  gave  me  a  multitude  of  microscopic  pills.  Had 
I  been  brave  enough  to  go  to  a  Korean  doctor  he  would  have 
given  me  I  fear  a  horse-bolus.  The  Korean  doses  are  enormous. 
A  pint  of  castor-oil  was  considered  a  moderate  dose,  and  even  a 
child  takes  half  that  quantity.  Other  drugs  are  administered  in 
similar  proportion.  And  yet  when  all  has  been  said,  western 
medicine  may  be  enriched  from  the  age-old  herbs  grown  in  the 
hermit  kingdom.  It  will  be  a  pity  if  this  by-path  of  science  is 
not  pursued  while  there  is  yet  time.  Now  the  Naval  Hospital 
in  Seoul  is  not  the  solitary  sentry  of  western  medicine.  The 
Japanese  have  stationed  in  each  large  town  a  well-equipped  Govern- 
ment hospital.  There  are  Japanese  chemists  in  all  the  large 
villages.  And  from  the  medical  schools  there  flows  forth  a 
steady  stream  of  doctors  and  nurses  for  the  healing  of  the  people. 
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Medicine   is   the   most  humane  of  all  the  reforms  due   to   the 
Japanese. 

What  are  the  people  of  Cho-sen  thinking  ?  The  question  is  not 
easy  to  answer.  For  one  thing  the  Japanese  are  as  fully  alive  as 
the  Germans  to  the  importance  of  the  Press.  There  are  two  daily 
papers  published  in  the  vernacular  in  Seoul.  There  is  also  an 
English  journal  and  several  printed  in  Japanese.  There  is  also 
a  very  rigid  censorship  at  home  and  abroad.  Whatever  news 
therefore  comes  to  Europe  comes  with  the  official  imprimatur. 
An  exception  was  found  in  missionary  literature,  and  on  one 
occasion  I  remember  the  Japanese  Government  appealed  to  our 
Foreign  Office  against  an  outspoken  criticism  made  in  the  magazine 
of  the  Korean  Mission  against  the  colonising  methods  of  Japan. 
With  regard  to  Korean  opinion,  however,  the  Japanese  themselves 
seem  a  little  dissatisfied.  According  to  the  writer  of  a  recent 
voluminous  book,  compiled  largely  from  Japanese  sources,  the 
Koreans  take  what  Japan  gives  submissively  but  without  en- 
thusiasm. '  The  spirit  of  reform  seems  a  stranger  to  them — a 
stranger  alongside  of  whom  they  are  quite  willing  to  live,  accepting 
his  advice  and  obviously  profiting  thereby,  but  not  one  whom  they 
welcome  into  their  houses.' 1  The  explanation  of  this  aloofness 
from  reform  probably  is  that  the  people  of  Japan  are  upon  their 
trial.  The  people  of  Cho-sen,  although  they  are  as  clay  in  the 
hand  of  the  potter,  are  a1  so  sitting  upon  the  judgment-seat.  Those 
who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  study  the  history  of  the  two  people 
will  not  be  surprised  that  such  is  the  case.  From  the  time  of 
Hideyoshi's  unwarrantable  and  ruthless  invasion  until  this  present 
Japan  has  been  to  the  people  they  once  despoiled  *  the  accursed 
nation.'  Submission  to  *  reforming  agencies '  therefore  may  be 
no  more  a  certain  sign  of  the  real  feelings  of  the  annexed  province 
than  was  the  acceptance  of  the  inestimable  benefits  of  German 
Kultur  indicative  of  the  mind  of  the  Alsatians  and  Lorrainers. 
In  Article  VI.  of  the  Treaty  of  Annexation  the  Mikado's  govern- 
ment undertook  to  afford  full  protection  for  the  persons  and 
properties  of  the  people  who  obeyed  the  laws,  and  at  the  same  time 
they  promised  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  whole  people.  From 
the  Koreans'  standpoint  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  the  under- 
taking will  be  faithfully  fulfilled.  An  Englishman,  with  some 
knowledge  of  the  British  Empire,  may  be  forgiven  if  he  puts  the 
matter  in  another  way.  If  the  Japanese  accept  all  the  conditions 

1  Vide  Japan  :  the  New  World-Power,  by  R.  P.  Porter,  1915,  p.  644. 
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of  trusteeship,  then  the  Koreans  will  forget  the  past  and  take 
their  proper  place  in  the  Japanese  commonwealth.  If  the  Japanese 
regard  a  people  similar  in  race  to  themselves  only  as  '  semi-fanatics 
and  semi-pirates '  whose  conversion  into  '  peaceful  citizens  '  requires 
'  as  much  skill  and  firmness  as  to  domesticate  savages,'  if  they  con- 
sider Japanese  projects  in  Asia  as  matters  of  primary  importance 
and  think  of  the  perinsula  only  as  a  base  for  commercial  or 
military  expansion  beyond  it,  then  the  end  is  not  yet.  Nations 
are  tried  by  peace  as  much  as  by  war,  and  any  nation  pursuing 
policies  which  are  not  easy  to  understand  is  likely  to  be  an 
object  of  suspicion  with  or  without  reason  to  its  nearest  neigh- 
bours— particularly  to  the  people  who  may  feel  that  they  occupy 
the  unenviable  position  of  the  toad  under  a  harrow. 

Since  the  above  paragraph  was  written  there  have  been  strange 
happenings  in  Cho-sen.  According  to  a  long-delayed  telegram 
despatched  from  Shanghai  on  March  7,  hundreds  of  persons,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  funeral  obsequies  of  the  late  Emperor,  forced 
their  way  into  the  palace  where  the  dead  body  lay,  clamouring 
for  the  independence  of  their  country.  Subsequent  telegrams 
from  Japan  gave  the  additional  information  that  the  people  had 
been  led  to  believe  that  the  Paris  Conference  had  sanctioned  their 
national  self-determination.  Crowds,  excited  by  rumour,  demon- 
strated before  the  French  and  United  States  Consulates  in  Seoul, 
and  elsewhere  gave  way  to  disturbances  which  were  not  subdued 
without  bloodshed.  Unfortunately  the  rigid  press  censorship, 
to  which  I  have  referred,  prohibited  at  first  the  publication  of  any 
information  whatever  in  the  Japanese  papers  regarding  the  dis- 
turbances, and  this  mistaken  secrecy,  as  was  found  to  be  the  case 
in  tliis  country  at  certain  stages  of  the  war,  only  gave  exaggerated 
importance  to  the  real  facts.  Now  that  the  censorship  is  being 
relaxed  it  appears  likely  that  the  Koreans  may  have  been  misled 
by  what  they  heard  from  American  sources  as  to  the  actual  powers 
of  the  Paris  Conference,  but  they  had  also  other  grounds  of  com- 
plaint against  their  capable  and  reforming  rulers.  The  Japanese 
are  inclined  to  an  excessively  paternal  government,  even  at  home, 
and  this  has  been  one  of  their  weaknesses  of  colonial  administration. 
Until  far  fuller  information  is  forthcoming  it  would  be  futile  to 
sit  in  judgment  upon  the  dispute  between  the  Japanese  and  Koreans. 
It  would,  be  no  less  foolish  to  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
American  missionaries  can  be  accused  justly  of  carrying  on  a 
nationalistic  propaganda  among  their  converts.  Viscount  Kato's 
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recent  statement  that  the  functions  of  missionaries  had  changed 
with  changing  Korea  is  worthy  of  consideration  by  all  friends 
of  the  people.  Under  the  old  regime  missions  provided  protection 
and  practically  all  education  on  modern  lines,  but  the  Japanese 
administration  is  very  different  from  the  corrupt  bureaucracy 
of  the  Korean  court. 

Whatever  may  be  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  Cho-sen  to-day, 
their  general  conditions  must  be  immeasurably  happier  than  they 
were  in  the  days  when  the  Yangbans  lorded  it  over  them  in 
Seoul.  But  it  is  difficult  for  one  whom  time  has  not  robbed  of  his 
love  of  romance  to  stifle  a  sigh  that  the  hermit  kingdom  is  no 
longer.  I  like  to  think  of  Korea  as  I  saw  it  first,  with  its  mountains 
glorious  in  sunshine,  but  with  its  sea-coast  hidden  in  the  milky 
stillness  of  a  morning  mist — mysterious,  unknown  and  unknow- 
able. The  doors  of  the  sanctuary  of  solitude  have  been  broken 
down,  and  those  who  loved  to  order  their  affairs  according  to  their 
own  sweet  wills  are  being  made  to  standardise  their  thousand- 
year-old  methods  to  modern  conditiocs  they  once  distrusted 
and  despised.  The  dust  of  centuries  is  being  brushed  away 
remorselessly.  For  a  little  time  longer  tall  white-clad  figures 
in  wide  black  hats  will  stride  slowly  down  the  main  street  of  Seoul, 
seeing  the  spirit  of  reform  without  showing  opposition  or  welcome. 
The  sturdy  shapeless  women  of  the  old  regime  may  still  turn  their 
backs  with  unfeigned  repulsion  upon  things  as  they  are,  and  refuse 
to  look  upon  the  face  of  reform.  None  the  less  old  Korea  is  dead, 
and  if  I  were  asked  to  choose  a  motto  for  its  sepulchre  I  should 
write  :  '  The  land  of  the  sunrise  and  of  the  sunset  of  romance/ 
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1  Les  enfants  etant  si  intelligents,  comment  sefait-il  que  les  hommes 
soient  si  betes  ?  Ca  vient  de  I  education  ! ' 

A  VERY  excellent  article  on  '  Education  by  the  Humanities,'  which 
appeared  in  THE  CORNHILL  for  March  last,  showed  the  admirable 
results  obtained  at  Drighlington  (Elementary)  School,  Bradford, 
by  a  system  of  vernacular  literary  reading.  It  was  demonstrated 
that  by  this  plan  '  children  of  twelve  will  have  read  many  good 
books,  and,  when  left  at  school  till  fourteen,  will  be  far  in  advance 
of  the  children  in  other  elementary  schools  and  will  have  read  a 
mass  of  good  literature  which  will  enable  them  to  live  clean,  useful, 
and  intelligent  lives  after  leaving  school.'  They  also,  it  appears, 
tako  pleasure  in  collecting  little  libraries  of  their  own,  and  the 
child  so  trained  '  starts  life  with  a  ready-made  library  of  good  books 
and  a  love  of  reading  them  which  is  like  wearing  chain-armour 
against  the  vicissitudes  of  life.' 

The  Education  Director's  report  on  five  schools  in  Gloucester- 
shire, which  only  began  the  method  last  year,  says  that  '  it  was 
quite  plain  that  the  children  had  plunged  into  the  wealth  of  books 
with  a  whole-hearted  enjoyment,'  and  that  '  girls  of  eleven  had 
so  gained  in  command  of  words  and  facility  of  expression  that 
they  were  writing  three  or  four  times  as  much  as  they  would  have 
done  before  the  change,  and  were  using  a  vocabulary  they  never 
would  have  used  at  all/ 

This  is  all  to  the  good ;  it  is  a  great  advance,  and  can  hardly 
be  praised  too  highly  in  contrast  with  the  old  system.  But  there 
is  another  side  to  the  matter.  If  taken  alone  it  may  be  repeating 
the  colossal  mistake  of  the  Educational  Department  in  India, 
which,  by  its  purely  literary  methods,  trained  a  proletariat  of  the 
pen  scorning  handwork,  exalting  glibness  and  sophistry  into  fine 
art?,  and  living  by  political  agitation.  Command  of  words  and 
facility  of  expression  is  the  curse  of  India,  as  it  is  of  Ireland,  and 
may  easily  become  the  curse  of  England  also.  Moreover,  if  not 
balanced  with  exact  knowledge,  it  tends  to  encourage  in  after 
years  that  glorification  of  mere  opinion  which  is  the  source  of  so 
many  of  our  present  social  conflicts. 

The  great  difficulty  which  is  experienced  in  any  discussion 
(however  friendly)  to  which  some  definite  conclusion  is  desired, 
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whether  it  be  a  trade  dispute,  a  political  argument,  or  a  religious 
question,  is  to  find  a  common  ground  of  admitted  fact.  Each 
party  starts  from  his  own  limited  experiences  as  if  they  were  the 
whole  truth,  and  they  do  not  argue  to  reach  truth,  but  wrangle 
for  victory.  This  is  very  largely  the  result  of  the  purely  literary 
training  which  gives  a  command  of  language,  called  by  each  dis- 
putant the  '  prejudices '  of  the  other ;  and,  as  a  rule,  they 
separate  each  fortified  in  his  own  opinion,  because  each  has  heard 
'  views,'  miscalled  c  reasons.'  They  *  agree  to  differ ' — which 
matters  little  when  no  practical  conclusions  are  pending,  but  much 
when  lines  of  conduct  are  to  be  decided  on.  Hence  comes  the 
endless  clash  of  conflicting  opinions.  The  literary  mind,  like  a 
boat  with  one  oar,  moves  in  a  circle. 

It  is  exact  knowledge — Science — and  that  alone,  which  can 
bring  men  to  one  mind  as  far  as  that  process  is  possible,  or  indeed 
desirable.  Science  reconciles ;  we  do  not  mind  conceding  to 
natural  law  what  we  will  never  concede  to  opinion,  however  '  expert.' 
In  the  modern  world  Science  has  been  the  great  reconciler  of  funda- 
mental differences.  The  old  literary  philosophy  claimed  to  deal 
with  final  facts.  Alike  in  religion  and  politics,  distinctions  were 
treated  as  absolute  and  contended  for  as  final.  Intolerance,  and 
even  persecution,  were  but  the  logical  outcome  of  this  frame  of 
mind.  Its  physical  concepts  were  of  like  kind  with  its  politics, 
assigning  to  each  object  its  created  and  inherent  properties  or 
essence.  Now,  the  old  idea  that  flame  tended  upwards  by  its 
affinity  to  the  heavens,  and  a  stone  downwards  by  affinity  to  the 
earth,  has  been  superseded  by  the  idea  of  Force  as  the  one  and  only 
cause  of  motion.  Movement,  whensoever  and  wheresoever  occur- 
ring, whether  due  to  mechanical  pressure  or  to  chemical  or  vital 
change,  is  the  result  of  forces  whose  magnitudes  and  directions 
are  capable,  or  should  be  capable,  of  mathematical  expression. 
The  orderly  results  of  such  forces  we  can  ascribe  to  Immanent 
Intelligence  standing  in  much  the  same  relation  to  those  forces 
as  that  which  those  forces  hold  to  inert  Matter. 

The  ancient  '  four  elements  '  of  Aristotle  (still  true  as  standing 
for  the  solid,  liquid,  gaseous,  and  ethereal  states)  were  displaced 
by  the  discoveries  of  Lavoisier,  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  Faraday,  Gay- 
Lussac,  and  a  whole  galaxy  of  pioneers  in  the  new  fields  into  which 
these  have  led  the  way.  Some  seventy  metals  and  non-metals 
replaced  the  primitive  four,  and  the  permutations  of  these  under 
the  forces  of  atomic  attractions  account  for  the  myriad  compounds 
of  Nature. 
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Laplace,  using  Newton's  epoch-making  discoveries,  had  given 
to  the  world  the  brilliant c  nebular  hypothesis J— as  great  a  departure 
in  celestial  mechanics  as  Lavoisier 's  had  been  in  chemistry — when 
Grove,  in  '  The  Correlation  of  the  Physical  Forces,5  made  another 
splendid  extension  of  the  '  Principia,'  showing  that  definite 
quantities  of  motion,  heat,  light,  electricity,  and  the  like  are 
mutually  interconvertible,  and  are  essentially  one  thing — Energy — 
working  force  as  contrasted  with  static  force. 

From  the  parent  sciences,  Geology  and  Chemistry,  were  born 
the  sciences  of  the  physical  basis  and  development  of  life.  Another 
greai:  generalisation  arose  from  the  labours  of  the  biologists,  whose 
work  is  most  distinctively  represented  by  Darwin  and  Wallace. 
The  constant  tendency  to  variation  in  living  things  (setting  aside 
teleological  speculation  on  the  purpose,  or  experimental  research 
into  the  origin  of  this  tendency),  and  the  agency  whereby  changes 
which  make  for  suitability  to  environment  and  power  over  it  are 
rendered  permanent,  and  converse  changes  are  obliterated,  were 
summarised  and  co-ordinated  into  the  Evolutionary  Theory. 

Slowly  the  old  conceptions  were  dissolved.  It  has  been  well 
said  that  as  the  warm  water  fathoms  deep  washes  the  submerged 
ice,  so  slowly  men's  ideas  change.  Slowly  the  centre  of  gravity 
moved  from  theological  postulates  to  Cartesian  axioms,  and  from 
these  to  exact  experiments  on  Matter  and  Force.  There  was 
much  commotion  and  tumult  when  the  inevitable  reversal  took 
place,  but  when  it  had  quieted  down,  scientific  method  had 
superseded  dialectical  method.  The  iceberg  had  turned. 

This  idea  of  '  Becoming '  under  the  action  of  internal  and  ex- 
ternal forces  has  covered  the  entire  field  of  Nature,  from  the  birth 
and  death  of  suns  and  planets  to  those  of  the  smallest  structures 
which  the  microscope  can  reveal.  There  is  every  reason  to  think 
that  the  very  elements  themselves  are  not  final  products  or  fixed 
forms,  but  mark  the  present  stage  of  stellar  evolution.  The  concept 
has  won  its  victorious  way  into  the  realms  of  social  science,  and 
has  modified  every  department  of  thought.  Every  modern 
problem — whether  social,  biologic,  or  physical,  is  stated  in  evolu- 
tionary terms  of  Time  and  Energy,  and  its  solution  can  be  reached 
in  no  other  way  than  by  demonstration  of  conformity  to  Law,  i.e. 
to  sequences  following  on  causes.  The  day  for  final  and  dogmatic 
pronouncements  has  passed  away. 

The  place  of  Science  in  Education  is  therefore  a  matter  of  fitting 
children  for  the  world  of  to-day.  It  is  not  any  question  of  special 
knowledge.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  training  them  for  technical 
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knowledge,  valuable  as  that  is.  The  need  is  to  train  not  only 
the  function  of  mind  which  enjoys  literary  pursuits  and  recreations, 
but  that  other  function  which  grapples  with  a  difficulty  and 
understands  it.  This  cannot  be  given  by  any  purely  literary 
training.  Literary  methods  can  develop  taste,  they  are  indis- 
pensable to  sympathy  and  reverence,  they  make  the  past  live 
again  and  show  warning  and  guiding  lights;  but  they  cannot 
reveal  Law.  Taken  alone  they  lead  to  a  disinclination  to  tackle 
real  problems,  to  the  delusion  that  great  questions  can  be  solved 
by  oratory ;  and  they  may  lead,  they  sometimes  have  led,  to 
intellectual  softness  and  decadence,  or  even  to  Reading  gaol. 

There  are  certain  fixed  principles  of  the  material  and  super- 
material  world  which  govern  all  the  social  problems  we  have  to 
face.  They  are  the  principles  of  Matter,  the  principles  of  Energy, 
and  the  principles  of  Life ;  which  latter,  for  mankind,  includes 
the  principles  of  right  versus  wrong  action.  These  principles  are 
quite  simple  in  their  primary  forms — they  interest  children  quite 
as  much  as  literary  work,  they  give  the  feeling  of  conscious  advance 
in  solid  knowledge  of  unalterable  facts,  and  they  strengthen  the 
invaluable  habit  of  getting  down  to  the  roots  of  things  and  tackling 
a  problem,  instead  of  absorbing  a  literary  '  view/ 

I  speak  from  nigh  on  twenty  years'  experience  in  practical 
teaching  when  I  say  that  these  principles  enable  a  child  to  under- 
stand why  ventilation  and  cleanliness  are  necessary  to  health, 
why  a  fire  '  goes  out/  how  plants  grow,  why  iron  rusts,  how  soap 
cleanses,  and  a  thousand  everyday  matters  which  are  habitually 
neglected,  mismanaged,  or  rebelled  against.  How  very  far-reaching 
may  be  the  consequences  of  a  lack  of  scientific  knowledge  has 
been  illustrated  in  the  late  war,  when  a  Government  official  actually 
informed  Parliament,  with  reference  to  German  manufacture  of 
nitro-glycerin  that  the  extraction  of  glycerin  from  fats  (discovered 
by  Scheele  in  1779  and  used  ever  since)  was  a  new  chemical  process 
and  had  therefore  been  overlooked.  And  nobody  laughed  !  And 
our  statesmen  apparently  were  not  aware  that  cotton,  from  which 
cordite,  the  only  reliable  artillery  propellant,  is  derived,  must 
therefore  be  among  the  very  first  products  to  be  made  contraband 
of  war.  This  ignorance  has  cost  us  thousands  of  lives  and  millions 
of  money.  The  difficulties  which  beset  us  at  the  present  moment 
are  fundamentally  problems  of  Energy.  However  complex  they 
may  be  from  industrial  and  financial  points  of  view,  some  of  the 
greatest  are  simple  enough  in  their  physical  and  engineering  aspect. 
Coal  is  valuable  for  the  heat  units  it  potentially  contains.  Of 
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the  total  heat  of  combustion  it  is  possible  under  present  conditions 
to  transform  about  18  per  cent,  into  working  power  ;  but  out  of  the 
total  energy  of  the  fuel,  locomotives  convert  only  a  relatively 
small  proportion,  from  4-|  to  6  per  cent.,  into  motion.  Put  other- 
wise—out of  every  £100  spent  on  coal  only  about  £6  is  converted 
into  paying  work  on  our  railways ;  £94  is  lost.  But  with  the 
best  boilers  and  steam  turbines  about  70  per  cent,  of  the  energy  of 
steam  (i.e.  about  18  per  cent,  of  the  energy  of  the  coal)  can  be  con- 
verted into  electrical  horse-power.  Therefore  the  conversion  of 
coal  energy  into  electrical  energy  at  pit-head  would  treble  the 
powor  to  be  had  from  the  coal,  leaving  the  millions  spent  in  trans- 
port available  for  capital  charges  on  distribution  and  upkeep,  and 
giving  the  means  to  content  the  miners. 

It  is  the  same  with  our  domestic  heating  arrangements  :  of  the 
total  fuel  consumed  in  ordinary  grates  only  some  12  per  cent,  is 
usefully  employed,  whereas  by  central  heating,  an  ordinary  ten- 
roomed  house  can  be  effectively  warmed  by  very  little  more  than 
the  fuel  required  for  one  ineffective  fire.  Wealth  consists  in  material 
products  transformed  by  applied  power,  and  volume  of  production 
depends  (1)  on  the  understanding  of  physical  laws  by  users,  and 
(2)  on  cheap  power.  But  in  face  of  the  problems  which  turn  on 
the  use  of  energy,  and  on  whose  solution  social  adjustments  depend, 
the  number  of  persons  in  our  educated  and  commercial  classes 
who  understand  anything  about  the  matter  is  extremely  small. 
Most  persons  regard  it  as  a  recondite  specialism  for  the  engineer 
and  the  physicist :  they  have  no  notion  how  closely  it  touches 
theic  comforts  and  their  incomes.  The  extension  of  the  franchise 
has  brought  adult  suffrage  within  practical  politics — How  can 
we  expect  intelligent  voting  when  the  mass  of  our  people-  in  all 
classes  are  ignorant  of  the  very  simplest  ideas  on  the  nature  of  the 
problems  involved  ? 

These  things  are  not  remote  or  recondite.  It  is  not  only  possible, 
but  easy  to  form  in  children's  minds  quite  accurate  elementary 
ideas  that  Power  is  real  and  as  measurable  as  butter.  They  are 
intensely  interested  in  doing  simple  experiments  for  themselves, 
and  they  carry  the  results  into  many  common-sense  applications. 
For  many  years  I  taught  all  mathematics  almost  from  the  very 
first  in  close  correlation  with  physics,  and  found  boys  of  ten  to 
fourteen  quite  able  to  grasp  physical  laws ;  and  that  instead  of 
regarding  their  mathematics  as  a  series  of  useless  tricks  set  them 
for  quite  inscrutable  reasons,  they  felt  them  as  what  they  are — 
a  form  of  reasoning  on  facts  which  opens  to  them  an  intelligent 
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and  connected  insight  into  the  beauties  of  adjustment  in  the 
natural  world. 

It  is  the  same  with  biology,  with  this  addition — that  the  laws 
of  plant-growth  admit  of  extension  into  the  realm  of  morality  and 
show  the  unescapable  biologic  laws  which  connect  misuse  of  power 
with  physical  degeneracy  and  disease.  It  is  quite  unnecessary 
to  use  technical  phraseology  or  complicated  formulas.  Principles 
are  very  simple  and  can  be  shown  by  very  simple  experiments 
and  data :  e.g.  Wealth  consists  of  natural  products  procured 
and  transformed  by  Energy.  Money  circulates  in  return  for  that 
energy  expended.  The  amount  of  expendable  energy  is  unlimited 
— I  do  not  mean  infinite — and  how  it  is  directed  and  expended 
depends  on  human  knowledge  and  good  will.  In  exchanging  its 
products  money  passes  from  hand  to  hand  ;  but  the  money  is  not 
wealth  ;  if  there  were  no  forgery  or  fraud,  paper  would  be  as  good 
as  gold  for  internal  transactions.  If  all  energy  were  expended 
on  the  things  which  nourish,  warm,  instruct,  beautify,  and  give 
happiness,  there  might  be  abundance  for  all.  Unfortunately 
men  will  buy  at  high  prices  the  things  which  minister  to  evil  plea- 
sures— gluttony,  display,  and  worse — and  the  energies  of  supply 
which  might  produce  the  things  which  are  clean,  lovely,  and  of 
good  report  are  turned  aside  to  the  causes  of  strife.  Does  any  one 
pretend  that  this  kernel  of  political  economy  cannot  be  under- 
stood by  boys  of  fourteen  or  even  of  twelve  ?  Twenty  years' 
experience  has  shown  me  that  the  average  boy  is  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  as  capable  of  appreciating  principles  as  the  average  man ; 
for  what  is  lost  by  the  tendency  of  the  immature  mind  to  hard- 
and-fast  definition  between  true  and  false  is  gained  by  its  freedom 
from  self-interested  bias.  It  is  only  when  required  to  draw  in- 
ferences or  to  generalise,  that  the  immaturity  of  the  mind  is 
conspicuous.  It  can  see  principles  as  the  eye  sees  colour. 

Two  different  acts  of  a  boy's  mind  are  often  confounded  together 
by  parents  and  teachers — his  power  of  understanding  facts  and 
principles  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  generalising  from  them  on  the 
other.  From  this  confusion  of  mind  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
the  direction  of  children  two  mistakes  commonly  arise :  Facts 
and  principles  are  withheld  as  being  '  beyond  their  years,'  and 
the  conclusions  and  pre-judgments  of  older  minds  (which  really 
are  beyond  their  powers)  are  inculcated  as  facts.  As  these  are 
quite  foreign  to  the  boy's  own  mental  processes  he  only  retains 
them  by  an  effort  of  the  memory  and  not  of  the  understanding, 
and  therefore  they  do  not  influence  his  conduct.  To  this  initial 
error  in  Education  is  due  also  in  after-life  that  inability  to  distin- 
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guish  between  facts  and  opinions,  which  is  the  root  of  so  many 
idle  controversies. 

Boys  do  not  set  themselves  against  a  kindly  and  intelligent 
instructor  who  knows  his  business :  men  do ;  as  every  true 
philosopher  from  Socrates  to  Ruskin  has  had  to  deplore.  Les 
enfants  etant  si  intelligents,  comment  sefait-il  que  les  hommes  soient 
si  betes?  Qa  vient  de  V education.  The  French  cynic  is  literally 
right !  We  make  things  difficult  and  obscure  by  our  methods, 
and  pass  by  the  real  beauties  to  invent  imaginary  ones.  A  dis- 
tinguished lady,  recently  engaged  in  stirring  up  sedition  in  India, 
once  discoursed  to  me  on  Theosophy.  Among  other  things  she 
descanted  on  the  mystery  of  the  Circle — how  it  generated  the  six- 
ray  ed  star,  Solomon's  Seal  formed  by  prolonging  the  rays — the 
symbolism  of  the  superior  and  inferior  worlds,  the  Star  in  the  East, 
and  a  great  deal  more.  I  listened  and  was  rather  impressed. 
Having  got  home  and  slept  on  all  this  wisdom,  I  took  seven  pennies 
and  arranged  six  to  touch  the  central  one.  Venus  Urania,  the  Muse 
of  Mathematics,  spoke  to  my  mind's  ear — Is  it  possible  that  you 
don't  see  that  as  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  each  penny  to 
the  centre  of  the  next  in  any  direction  is  the  same  in  all  cases, 
being  equal  to  a  diameter  and  forming  an  equilateral  triangle, 
the  outer  circles  must  touch  the  central  circle  at  six  points,  and 
the  six-rayed  star  results  from  this  simple  fact  alone  ?  All  the  other 
wonderful  things  are  mere  arbitrary  symbols,  and  the  fact  is  simply 
that  the  distance  from  the  centre  to  the  edge  is  a  constant  for 
each  particular  size  of  circle.  The  really  wonderful  thing  is  that 
water,  which  takes  the  spherical  form,  has  within  it  some  principle 
which  causes  it  to  crystallise  in  six-rayed  stars,  as  may  be  seen  in 
any  snow-flake ;  but  whether  this  can  be  legitimately  taken  as 
symbolic  of  other  things  depends  on  our  knowledge  of  those  other 
things.  The  wonders  of  symbolism  are  mostly  fakes  and  masks, 
often  concealing  ignorance ;  the  wonders  of  Nature  are  an  avenue 
of  beauty  which  leads  up  to  God.  This  is  perhaps  the  best  reason 
for  teaching  Science — it  leads  us  to  look  on  Nature  with  the  eyes 
of  the  poet  to  whom  the  '  little  flower  in  the  crannied  wall '  spoke 
of  the  unending  wonders  revealed  by  the  laws  of  Form  and  Life. 
Kingsley's '  Water-Babies,' '  Glaucus,' '  Eyes  and  No  Eyes,' '  Lives  of 
the  Hunted,' '  Wild  Animals  I  have  Known,'  '  Ethics  of  the  Dust,' 
'  Wonders  of  the  Microscope,'  and  scores  of  other  books  can  tell 
what  those  who  have  looked  on  Nature  with  loving  eyes  and  wise 
hearts  have  seen :  but  how  much  more  real  are  those  wonders 
to  the  child  who  has  seen  these  things  with  his  own  eyes,  has  watched 
plants  grow  and  flower,  and  seen  beasts  and  birds  and  insects 
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in  their  own  haunts.  And  when  he  grows  older  Science  opens 
to  him  the  whole  realm  of  Law  : 

*  There  rolls  the  deep  where  grew  the  tree. 
0  Earth,  what  changes  hast  thou  seen ! 
There  where  the  long  street  roars,  hath  been 
The  stillness  of  the  central  sea.' 

He  sees  Nature  as  one  great  Whole,  throbbing  with  energy, 
instinct  with  life,  directed  by  Immanent  Intelligence—the 
Garment  of  God. 

Literature  can  revive  these  experiences,  it  cannot  give  them. 
The  imagination  can  reconstruct,  it  cannot  reveal ;  and  much 
literature  is  meaningless  to  those  who  have  never  used  their  senses 
to  observe  Nature  at  first  hand.  Nature  has,  for  many,  been 
spoiled  by  the  theories  of  sciolists — they  are  not  men  of  science — 
who  have  transferred  the  Struggle  for  Existence  which  dominates 
the  subconscious  world  of  brute  evolution,  to  the  moral  world  of 
mankind,  where  it  has  no .  real  place.  The  fallacy  of  this  was 
demonstrated  by  Huxley  in  his  *  Evolution  and  Ethics/  and  has 
been  again  emphasised  in  Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd's  '  Science  of  Power,' 
in  which  he  shows  that,  whereas  the  physical  evolution  proceeds 
by  the  continuity  of  the  germ-plasm  transmitting  inherited  qualities, 
producing  small  variations  and  slow  results,  the  mental  evolution 
proceeds  by  the  transmission  of  the  cultural  inheritance,  and  can 
transform  in  one  generation. 

The  writer  of  the  article  on  '  Education  by  the  Humanities ' 
says  that  Miss  Mason,  in  devising  this  literary  scheme, '  starts  with 
the  assumption — the  truth  of  which  the  new  method  has  proved  to 
be  well-grounded — that  the  mind  of  every  normal  child  is  of  much 
the  same  quality,  though  of  different  calibre,  and  capable  of  re- 
ceiving the  same  training,  and  producing  very  similar  results, 
quite  irrespective  of  the  social  class  to  which  the  child  belongs. 
In  short,  that  mental  powers  have  no  reference  to  class,  the  only 
differences  being  in  individuals.'  Long  experience  of  boys  leads 
me  to  the  same  conclusions.  If  we  want  a  truly  democratic 
education  which  will  harmonise  present  discords,  we  must  recognise 
the  fact  that  there  are  among  artisans  hundreds  of  children  with 
brains  as  good  as  those  of  any  other  social  class,  and  give  them 
both  wings  of  the  mind — Humanism  and  Science. 

STANLEY  DE  BRATH, 
M.Inst.C.E. 
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A  MISUNDERSTANDING. 
BY  E.  L.  BUTCHER. 

ON  the  fertile  plains  of  an  Egyptian  province  a  day  of  cloudless 
sunshine  was  drawing  to  its  close.  The  world  was  green  and 
golden  everywhere  except  in  one  place,  where  a  great  rugged  scar 
upon  the  earth  marked  the  ruined  city  of  an  earlier  civilisation. 
Only  a  skilled  observer  could  have  told  that  these  shapeless  heaps 
and  broken  crags  had  once  been  houses  and  walls  of  sundried  brick. 
The  old  temple  had  been  hewn  out  of  granite  to  last  for  all  time, 
and  its  slow  destruction  had  been  due,  not  to  Nature,  but  to  man. 
Even  then  the  centuries  had  not  been  able  totally  to  destroy  the 
signs  of  a  faith  so  deeply  graven  in  stone.  It  was  two  hundred 
years  since  the  last  quarrying  had  been  done  among  the  fallen 
columns  and  statues  of  the  temple  built  by  Barneses  III.,  and  there 
were  still  left  two,  one  prostrate,  and  one  half  broken  but  still  erect, 
of  the  massive  red  monoliths  which  had  once  filled  the  great  court. 
For  the  rest  only  the  desolate  heaps  were  left,  rising  out  of  the 
broken  potsherds  of  a  population  that  had  lived  and  made  merry 
for  generation  after  generation  until  war  and  famine  and  pestilence 
had  come  to  sweep  them  all  away ;  and  the  last  survivors  had 
wandered  a  little  way  off  and  built  the  village  which  still  bore,  under 
strange  disguise,  the  name  of  the  once  proud  city. 

The  fragrant  fields  came  up  in  waves  of  unbroken  green  to  the 
low  bank  which  marked  the  site  of  the  old  city  wall,  and  there 
stopped  abruptly.  A  shallow  pool,  not  quite  dry  even  in  early 
summer,  lay  between  the  old  city  and  the  canal  which  ran  a  little 
way  off  toward  the  village ;  and  where  the  pool  and  the  canal 
joined  a  solitary  farmstead  broke  the  rippling  waves  of  green  with 
low  mud  roof,  one  spreading  sycamore,  and  a  little  open  space 
where  the  sageer  was  worked.  It  stood  silent  and  motionless  now, 
the  day's  work  was  over,  and  the  bullock  was  tethered  among  the 
green  in  meditative  content. 

The  owner  of  the  homestead  was  sitting  in  his  favourite  spot, 
on  a  barren  elevation  a  little  way  inside  the  city  wall,  which  com- 
manded a  wide  view  over  the  low  sunlit  plain.  He  was,  as  usual, 
quite  alone ;  his  fancy  for  the  old  ruins  was  regarded  as  uncanny 
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even  by  his  own  people.  Menas  could  not  have  accounted  for  it 
himself.  He  had  no  idea  that  the  blood  of  those  long  dead  princes 
ran  in  his  veins,  or  that  the  mound  on  which  he  sat  had  once  been 
the  poor  brick  church  which  was  all  that  his  ancestors  could  afford 
to  build  after  the  destruction  of  the  old  stone  church  by  a  fanatical 
crowd  of  Moslems  seven  hundred  years  ago.  But  he  did  know  that, 
as  far  back  as  their  tradition  could  go,  generations  of  his  fathers  had 
buried  their  dead  in  this  place^  and  not  in  the  cemetery  beyond  the 
village  where  the  few  Christians  remaining  in  this  part  of  the 
country  now  found  their  last  earthly  resting-place.  Most  of  the 
graves  within  the  city  had  long  ago  crumbled  into  dust,  but  there 
were  one  or  two  old  tombs  which  still  bore  inscriptions  in  Coptic, 
and  three  that  in  recent  times  had  been  carefully  built  of  plastered 
brick  wherein  his  grandfather,  his  father,  and  his  wife  lay  buried. 

Menas  could  remember  his  grandfather's  death,  though  he 
was  only  seven  years  old  at  the  time.  His  grandfather  had  still 
owned  a  great  deal  of  land,  though  the  exactions  of  the  Government 
were  so  heavy  that  there  was  never  money  enough  to  work  it 
properly  ;  and  when  the  crops  were  grown  he  never  knew  how 
much  of  the  produce  would  be  required  of  him  by  the  local  Moslem 
governor,  as  the  price  of  toleration.  Still  they  lived  happily, 
till  it  came  to  pass  that  mortal  offence  was  given  by  the  sturdy 
landowner.  Menas  had  never  been  quite  sure,  but  he  believed 
his  grandfather  had  refused  to  surrender  his  title-deeds,  when 
Mohammed  Ali  sent  orders  that  all  such  were  to  be  given  up  to 
him.  But  he  well  remembered  how,  just  such  an  evening  as  this, 
when  the  household  had  gathered  in  the  court  for  their  evening 
meal,  there  was  a  trampling  and  jingling  of  horses  outside  ;  and 
one  came  running  to  say  that  the  governor  of  the  district  must 
speak  with  Sidorous  at  once.  The  old  man  had  gone  out  with  his 
grandson  clinging  to  his  hand.  Menas  remembered  that  they  came 
out  of  the  archway  into  a  half-circle  of  men  sitting  on  their  horses 
and  holding  guns.  He  heard  his  grandfather  exclaim  and  found 
himself  pushed  so  violently  away  that  he  fell  at  some  distance. 
As  he  fell  the  shots  rang  out,  and  when  he  got  up  his  grandfather 
lay  dead  across  the  threshold,  the  soldiers  were  jangling  away, 
and  the  screams  of  women  rent  the  air. 

In  his  father's  time  land  had  again  and  again  besn  taken  from 
them  by  the  Government,  and  now  so  few  fields  were  left  to  him 
that  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  he  worked  alone,  or  with  such 
help  as  his  mother  and  young  children  could  give.  But  since  the 
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English,  of  whom  he  had  heard  so  much  but  never  seen,  had  taken 
the  country  matters  had  been  improving  every  year.  He  had  not 
onco  been  made  to  pay  his  taxes  twice  over,  and  for  some  years  he 
had  been  allowed  to  gather  in  his  crops  unmolested.  He  intended 
to  buy  some  fresh  stock  at  the  yearly  fair  of  the  district,  and  another 
gold  coin  should  be  added  to  little  Helena's  dowry. 

It  was  time  to  call  the  children  in,  the  sun  was  very  near  the 
purple  line  of  the  distant  palm  groves.  Menas  roused  himself  from 
his  meditations  among  the  ruins,  and  went  down  into  the  green 
and  fragrant  world  of  life. 

It  was  May,  and  the  shallow  waters  were  full  of  lilies  everywhere, 
the  floating  white  blossoms  which  shine  on  our  own  summer  waters, 
the  pale  pointed  petals  of  the  blue  lotus,  and  the  great  white  lotus. 
Little  Helena,  in  a  blue  cotton  garment,  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  pool 
witl.  her  feet  among  the  lilies  and  tall  feathery  reeds  met  over  her 
head.  A  small  boy  lay  splashing  on  his  back  in  the  shallow  water, 
and  beyond  them  the  shield-like  leaves  and  stately  blossoms  of 
the  white  lotus  rose  on  their  delicate  straight  stems  some  four 
feet  out  of  the  water  and  caught  the  sunset  light. 

Helena  saw  her  father  coming  and  sprang  up  to  greet  him. 

'  Oh,  my  father,  we  are  playing  Pharaoh's  daughter,'  she  cried. 
'  Sidorous  is  Moses,  and  I  am  Miriam,  and  Safsaf  there  is  the 
Princess,  only  she  does  not  know  it.' 

*  Wonderful  ! '  said  Menas,  as  he  lifted  his  son  upon  his  feet 
with  a  gentle  shake  to  get  rid  of  superfluous  water,  and  covered 
the  shining  limbs  with  the  red  striped  shirt  which  had  been 
thrown  off. 

He  walked  on  and  Helena  trotted  after  him  with  a  sudden 
change  of  ideas. 

'  Father,  what  has  Mohammed  Atmullah  to  do  among  our 
tombs  ? ' 

'  Mohammed  Atmullah  ? '  said  her  father  in  a  startled  tone. 
'  Wes  he  in  the  mounds  yesterday  ?  ' 

'  In  truth,  my  father.  There  was  another  man  with  him  too 
whom  I  have  never  seen,  but  he  was  dressed  so  oddly — Kyrillos 
said  it  was  the  dress  of  the  city.  He  saw  the  cross  upon  my  wrist, 
and  asked  Atmullah  what  those  Christians  were  doing  here.  And 
Kyriilos  said  it  was  our  father's  ground,  and  no  one  else  had  a 
right  to  be  there.  And  then  the  stranger  struck  his  stick  upon 
the  ground  and  said  that  Kyrillos  lied,  for  it  was  Government 
grouad.  What  did  he  mean,  my  father  ?  ' 
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'  God  knows/  said  Menas  bitterly.  '  I  dare  say  I  shall  hear 
soon  enough/  and  he  swung  his  son  down  from  his  shoulder. 
*  Keep  silence  still,  Helena,  as  Kyrillos  bade  thee.' 

On  the  next  evening  when  Menas,  who  had  been  anxious  all 
day,  came  in  earlier  than  his  wont,  he  saw  two  figures  disappearing 
over  the  ruined  wall,  and  strode  after  them.  As  Helena  had  said, 
there  was  Mohammed  Atmullah,  the  son  of  the  village  Omdeh, 
and  with  him  a  strange  Effendi,  in  the  extremely  unbecoming 
European  garb  which  is  now  the  correct  thing  for  a  Government 
official.  Menas  saluted  him  as  in  duty  bound,  but  turned  at  once 
to  his  acquaintance  and  civilly  asked  what  the  stranger  might 
desire. 

'  He  has  come  down  on  behalf  of  the  Government/  answered 
Atmullah,  who  was  ill  at  ease. 

'  And  what  can  the  Government  want  with  these  barren  lands 
of  mine  ?  '  asked  Menas  with  proud  courtesy. 

'  Thy  lands  ?  '  broke  in  the  stranger.  '  They  are  Government 
lands,  and  no  fellah  has  anything  to  do  with  them/ 

*  In  truth,  Menas/  said  Mohammed  Atmullah,  who  had  always 
been  on  good,  though  formal,  terms  with  his  Christian  neighbours, 
'  I  have  been  telling  the  EfEendi  that  these  are  at  least  your  graves/ 

'  This  is  not  the  proper  place  for  Christian  graves/  remarked 
the  stranger  severely.  '  I  have  made  inquiries,  and  I  find  that 
there  is  a  cemetery  here  for  the  Christians  to  which  their  dead 
should  be  taken.  If  the  man  is  ex-communicate,  that  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  Government.' 

*  Excommunicate  !   Now  by  the  holy  Cross/  broke  out  Menas 
fiercely ;    but  the  long   habit  of  self -repression,  and  a  dread  of 
what  might  be  at  stake,  enabled  him  to  command  himself,  and 
ask  with  studied  politeness  :    '  Will  his  Excellency  condescend  to 
inform  me  wherein  the  poor  graves  of  my  forefathers  have  offended 
the  Government  ?  ' 

The  little  Jack-in-office,  who  had  not  long  left  the  new  Govern- 
ment schools,  was  highly  gratified  at  this  form  of  address,  and  his 
reply  was  less  offensive. 

'  My  instructions  take  no  note  of  graves/  he  said.  '  But  the 
Government  has  granted  permission  to  the  English  to  dig  here, 
and  I  am  come  before  to  make  ready/ 

*  To  dig  here  ?    Does  the  Government  think  to  bring  food  out 
of    broken    potsherds  ? '   asked    Menas  indignantly.     '  If  it  had 
been  possible,  do  you  think  I  should  not  have  dug  it  and  caused 
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it  to  bring  forth  before  now  ?   For  this  is  my  land,  and  my  taxes 
are  duly  paid.     What  has  the  Government  to  do  with  my  land  ?  ' 

*  Veiily,  but  you  pay  no  tax  for  this  land,'  interposed  Mohammed 
Atmullah.  '  It  is  sharaki,1  as  anyone  can  see.' 

'  And  the  graves  of  my  fathers  ? '  asked  Menas  with  increasing 
passion.  *  Are  the  English  worse  than  infidels,  that  they  respect 
not  even  the  abode  of  the  dead  ?  ' 

'  Talk  not  of  infidels,  0  unbeliever,'  said  the  Moslem  angrily. 
'  Have  I  not  said  these  graves  have  no  right  to  be  here  ?  The  orders 
are  to  dig  a  trench  right  through  the  mounds,  according  to  the 
line  on  this  plan.  The  Englishman  is  coming  in  two  days,  but  the 
men  are  to  begin  the  work  to-morrow.  I  have  given  the  order 
to  collect  them.' 

'  It  shall  not  be,'  broke  out  Menas.  '  I  will  appeal  to  the  new 
courts  against  the  Government.  Did  not  your  father  do  so, 
Atmullah,  about  the  wakf  land,  and  won  his  case  ?  ' 

4  Fool  of  an  Egyptian,'  said  the  Effendi  scornfully.  '  They 
may  have  given  judgment  for  the  Omdeh  perhaps.  Do  you 
therefore  think  they  will  give  it  for  a  Christian  ?  ' 

'  The  English  are  Christians,  even  as  we  are,'  answered  Menas, 
defiantly. 

*'  So  they  say,  I  know.  But  all  we  who  live  in  the  world  know 
well  that  in  all  their  dealings  with  us  they  favour  the  true  believers, 
and  hate  the  Egyptians.' 

;  It  is  true,'  urged  Mohammed  Atmullah.  *  Be  advised,  Menas  ; 
if  you  go  to  law  you  will  lose  both  land  and  money.' 

'  By  the  God  of  my  fathers,  but  my  graves  shall  not  be  defiled,' 
burst  out  Menas  so  furiously  that  the  two  Moslems,  both  men  of 
much  smaller  make,  started  back  nervously.  '  Depart  from  my 
land,  and  let  me  see  your  face  no  more.' 

The  constitutional  timidity  of  the  Effondi  had  carried  him  half- 
way down  the  slope  before  he  remembered  his  official  greatness. 
Then  he  turned  and  shook  his  stick  alt  the  tall  figure  above  him, 
so  stately  and  commanding  in  spite  A  the  soiled  cotton  robe. 

'  You  shall  repent  this,'  he  cried.  *  Is  an  official  in  the  execution 
of  his  duty  to  be  threatened  and  intimidated  by  a  Christian  ? ' 

Menas  smiled  as  the  light  of  battle  faded  out  of  his  eyes,  and 
he  sat  down  wearily  in  his  accustomed  place.  The  evening  was 
fair  and  still  as  usual,  the  little  ones  were  at  play  among  the  lilies 
below,  and  the  black-and-white  kingfishers  sported  over  the  water. 

1  A  technical  term  for  waste  land,  unwatered,  uncultivated,  and  untaxed. 
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A  hoopoe  came  fearlessly  almost  to  the  feet  of  the  motionless  figure, 
and  set  up  its  crest  with  bright-eyed  interrogation.  Far  away  a 
line  of  peasant  women,  their  graceful  figures  shrouded  in  blue- 
black  draperies,  a  water  jar  poised  on  each  erect  little  head,  came 
down  from  the  village  for  water  ;  and  their  shrill  voices  at  the  pool 
woke  Menas  at  last  from  his  reverie. 

*  It  grows  late,'  he  said,  *  and  I  must  go  and  see  the  Abuna 
to-night.    Surely  there  must  be  some  way  of  preventing  this  out- 
rage, which  the  Lord  will  reveal  to  me.5 

The  interview  with  the  priest,  whom  the  Copts  call  Abuna,  lasted 
long,  but  Menas  could  obtain  no  sanction  for  the  open  resistance 
which  he  desired  to  offer  to  the  representatives  of  the  Government. 
The  priest  promised  to  try  what  money  could  do  with  the  Omdeh, 
and  bade  him  take  no  steps  till  the  promised  interview  was  over. 
He  knew  that  ever  since  the  tragedy  of  his  boyhood  the  old  man 
was  subject  at  moments  of  stress  to  a  dangerous  clouding  of 
,the  brain.  Menas  fully  intended  to  obey  the  Abuna' s  orders 
and  set  himself  to  work  the  next  day  in  a  field  away  from  the 
ruined  city.  But  about  midday  he  heard  his  little  daughter  calling 
and  turned  to  see  her  flying  down  the  path. 

*  My  father,  my  father/  she  cried.     '  The  evil  men  have  come, 
they  are  cutting  close  to  the  mother's  grave.' 

Menas  gave  an  inarticulate  cry  of  rage,  and  caught  up  a  long 
pole  which  lay  unluckily  to  hand.  When  he  arrived  upon  the 
scene  four  men  from  the  Moslem  village  were  working  with  picks, 
under  the  surveillance  of  Atmullah  and  the  Eftendi  from  Cairo. 
One  of  the  men  had  his  feet  upon  the  grave  of  Helena's  mother 
which  was  half  covered  with  the  rubbish  thrown  out  of  the  trench. 
Upon  him  Menas  descended  in  swift  silence  and  with  a  sweep  of 
his  pole  laid  the  astonished  Moslem  prostrate  in  the  trench. 

1  Menas,  0  Menas !  Deal  not  so  madly,'  cried  Mohammed 
Atmullah,  in  a  genuine  desire  to  avoid  hostilities.  *  I  was  telling 
him  even  now  to  throw  the  rubbish  on  the  other  side.' 

'  Sons  of  dogs,'  shouted  Menas,  swinging  his  pole  around  him 
as  he  stood  at  the  head  of  the  grave  with  the  mien  of  an  avenging 
angel.  '  Depart  this  moment,  or  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  shall  be 
upon  you  and  fire  from  heaven  shall  consume  you.' 

'  Oh,  he  is  mad  again,  quite  mad,'  said  Atmullah,  wringing 
his  hands  in  vexation.  '  Now  there  will  be  no  end  of  trouble.  Why 
could  you  not  have  waited  till  the  Englishman  came  ?  ' 
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1 1  have  my  orders,'  said  the  EfEendi  pompously,  but  keeping 
a  safe  distance.  '  If  he  insists  on  obstruction  he  must  be  arrested. 
Come  away,  fool,  and  let  the  man  get  up.' 

Menas  swung  his  pole  so  fiercely  that  the  Effendi  started  back 
still  further.  But  at  this  moment  the  man  in  the  trench  raised 
himself  craftily,  and  as  Men  as  advanced  towards  the  Effendi  he 
caught  his  leg,  and  jerked  him  suddenly  to  the  ground.  Menas 
was  up  again  in  a  moment,  but  he  had  lost  his  weapon  in  the  fall, 
and  the  four  workmen  closed  upon  him.  There  was  a  brief  but 
violent  struggle,  and  then  Menas  lay  across  his  wife's  grave  while 
the  men  bound  his  arms. 

'  It  is  a  clear  case  of  assault,  and  defiance  of  the  Government,' 
said  the  Effendi.  '  He  must  be  sent  away  to  the  district  prison, 
and  that  before  the  Englishman  comes,  or  there  will  be  trouble 
for  all  of  us.' 

'  There  will  be  trouble  for  all  of  us  as  it  is,'  groaned  Atmullah, 
whose  father  had  good  reasons  for  not  wishing  to  offend  the  land- 
owner, Christian  though  he  might  be.  *  Menas,  promise  that 
you  will  resist  no  more.  Think  what  it  will  be  if  you  are  sent 
to  prison.' 

But  Menas  was  past  all  reasoning  and  made  that  very  evident. 
In  truth  the  cloud  which  the  Abuna  dreaded  had  come  over  him, 
and  for  the  time  he  was  hardly  responsible  for  his  actions.  He 
wa^  dragged  off,  struggling  fiercely  all  the  way,  and  that  same 
night,  on  the  insistence  of  the  Effendi  from  Cairo,  he  was  sent  away 
to  the  district  prison.  Within  a  week  he  was  really  mad,  and  as 
such  he  was  sent  to  the  lunatic  asylum,  where  he  died  a  few 
months  afterwards. 

The  Englishman  came  the  next  day,  and  his  tent  was  set  up 
between  the  fallen  columns  of  the  ancient  temple  and  the  ruins 
of  the  medieval  church.  Under  his  orders  the  men  dug  steadily 
all  day,  and  the  still  shallow  trench  stretched  half  across  the  site 
of  the  old  city.  Down  below  in  the  farmstead  the  old  grandmother 
wailed,  and  Helena  strove  vainly  to  console  her.  At  sunset 
Kydllos  went  to  the  village  for  the  evening,  promising  to  return 
in  an  hour  or  two,  since  they  were  afraid  to  be  left  alone  at  night. 

When  the  old  dame  had  fallen  asleep  Helena  came  forth,  big 
with,  solemn  purpose.  Since  no  one  else  would  do  it,  she,  Helena, 
would  go  up  and  speak  with  this  tyrant  from  a  strange  country. 
It  might  be  that,  as  she  had  overheard  the  young  priest  from  Cairo 
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say,  the  English  were  not  bad  at  heart ;  only  led  at  the  camel's 
tail  by  the  Moslems  ;  and  that  if  one  could  speak  with  them  face 
to  face  they  loved  justice  rather  than  iniquity.  If  the  Abuna  was 
afraid,  she,  Helena,  was  not  afraid.  If  they  sent  her  also  to  prison, 
she  would  at  least  be  with  her  father.  But  she  could  not  go  quite 
alone.  Sidorous  was  only  five  years  old,  six  years  her  junior, 
but  he  was  the  only  man  left  to  the  household,  and  he  must  go  with 
her.  The  sun  was  already  set,  but  the  moonlight  was  growing 
stronger  every  moment,  and  what  was  there  to  fear  ? 

'  Sidorous/  she  said  abruptly,  '  you  will  go  up  with  me,  and  we 
will  speak  with  this  Englishman.' 

Sidorous,  a  sturdy,  silent  being  who  had  borne  the  overthrow 
of  his  little  world  and  consequent  neglect  of  his  important  self 
with  stolid  resignation,  received  this  proposition  with  an  emphatic 
shake  of  his  head. 

'  Come,  Sidorous,  and  I  will  get  you  a  lotus  spear  and  shield  by 
the  way.' 

'  I  do  not  wish  to  go  to  the  Englishman,'  answered  the  small  boy. 
'  He  will  beat  me.' 

'  We  will  not  go  too  near,'  said  Helena.  '  We  will  stand  just 
near  enough  to  speak  with  him,  and  if  he  moves  we  can  run  fast.' 

'I  should  like  a  lotus  spear,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  go  to 
the  Englishman,'  repeated  Sidorous. 

'  You  shall  have  the  lotus  spear  if  you  come  now.  And  if  you 
do  not  come,  Sidorous,  I  will  beat  you.' 

Sidorous  got  up  without  further  ado.  He  had  constantly  been 
threatened  with  a  beating ;  but  Helena  was  the  only  one  of  the 
family  who  had  ever  made  good  her  word,  and  he  respected  her 
accordingly. 

When  they  were  fairly  on  the  way  it  was  Helena  who  shivered 
with  a  sense  of  great  daring  and  a  dread  of  their  own  shadows. 
She  would  have  hurried  as  quickly  as  possible  along  the  path  by 
the  water,  had  not  Sidorous,  with  a  tug  at  her  dress,  reminded  her 
of  the  compact  between  them.  She  stopped,  and  exerting  all 
her  strength,  pulled  up  from  its  root  one  of  the  tall  slender  stems 
whose  crown  of  white  flower  shone  like  pearl  in  the  moonlight. 
Sidorous  marched  on  solemnly,  his  flower  lance  high  above  his 
head. 

The  Englishman  had  just  finished  his  dinner  and  was  sitting 
in  the  moonlight  at  the  door  of  his  tent.  His  servant-interpreter 
and  all  the  men  had  gone  down  to  the  village,  so,  as  Helena 
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perceived,  he  was  really  alone.  But,  alas !  she  had  forgotten  the  gulf 
of  a  strange  language.  When  the  two  children  salaamed  respect- 
fully and  the  elder  began  to  speak,  he  thought  that  they  were  begging. 
He  was  only  two  months  out  from  England,  he  had  never  been  in 
the  Egyptian  provinces  before,  and  he  knew  no  better. 

'  What  a  shame  it  is,'  he  muttered,  '  that  they  should  bring 
their  children  up  to  it  from  babyhood/  and  he  waved  them  sternly 
away.  Sidorous  retreated  a  little,  but  Helena  stood  her  ground 
and  broke  out  into  yet  more  earnest  supplications.  The  English- 
man tried  taking  no  notice,  but  the  earnest  persistent  tones  annoyed 
him  strangely. 

'  Confound  it,'  he  said.  '  I  must  be  firm  the  first  night,  or  I 
shell  have  all  the  children  in  the  village  begging  to-morrow. — Go 
away/  he  suddenly  shouted,  in  tones  which  it  was  impossible 
to  mistake. 

*  You  will  not  hear  us/  cried  Helena,  yielding  a  little  to  the  small 
boy's  terrified  pull.     '  0  heart  as  hard  as  the  nether  millstone, 
may  the  hand  of  the  Lord  crush  you.' 

*  Come,  come/  cried   Sidorous,  tugging  at  her  hand.     *  You 
said  you  would  run/ 

She  yielded  again  and  they  ran.  But  at  the  top  of  the  bank 
she  paused  again  and  turned  to  face  the  stranger  who  sat  so  serenely 
beyond  the  broken  grave.  Her  slender  figure  held  itself  with 
erect  dignity  against  the  moonlit  sky,  and  in  her  left  hand  she  held 
the  lotus  wand  which  Sidorous,  in  his  hurry  to  escape,  had  thrust 
upon  her.  Solemnly  she  stretched  out  her  right  hand,  and  called 
down  God's  curse  upon  the  destroyer  of  her  father's  peace  and  the 
desecrator  of  their  tombs. 

But  the  Englishman  did  not  understand. 


THE  SMELL  OF  FLOWERS. 
BY  EDMUND  CANDLER. 

IT  was  a  pleasant  fancy  of  the  ancients  that  the  smell  was  the  soul 
of  a  flower.  Our  sense  of  beauty  in  a  plant,  Buskin  believed,  arises 
from  our  unconscious  sympathy  with  its  happiness.  If  this  is  so, 
or  if  fragrance  is  the  language,  if  not  the  spirit,  of  the  plant,  then 
wallflowers,  roses,  lilacs,  violets,  meadowsweet,  rosemary,  and 
mignonette  are  the  happiest,  and  therefore  the  most  beautiful,  of 
English  flowers. 

But  to  the  genuine  lover  of  herbs  every  individual  smell,  how- 
ever sharp  or  eccentric,  is  grateful  since  it  is  the  expression  of  the 
mood  or  character  of  the  plant.  The  wholesome  appetite  delights 
in  acrid,  pungent  exhalations  only  in  a  less  degree  than  in  dainty 
and  subtle  scents.  There  is  nothing  gross  or  offensive  in  the  smell 
of  any  English  flower,  not  even  in  the  houndstongue  which  reeks 
of  mice  and  '  cureth  the  rancke  and  rammish  odour  of  the  body/ 
or  in  the  greater  celandine  whose  orange-yellow  juice,  especially 
when  the  flower  has  lost  its  freshness,  has  an  ancient  fishlike  savour, 
or  in  the  hot  dusty  pungent-smelling  black  horehound  of  the 
lanes.  To  anyone  genuinely  curious  in  God's  handiwork,  and 
therefore  tolerant  and  understanding  with  regard  to  it,  these  plants 
are  as  agreeable  in  their  place  as  rosemary  or  stock.  As  a  general 
rule  the  more  subtle  the  smell  of  a  flower  the  greater  its  attraction, 
and  the  more  mysterious  the  suggestion  of  individuality  in  the 
plant.  There  is  an  order  of  sweet  smells,  and  you  will  find  them 
in  nearly  every  class,  which  Bacon  tell  us, 

*  have  joined  with  them  some  earthy  or  crude  odours,  and  at 
some  distance  the  sweet  which  is  the  more  Spirituall,  is  Perceived, 
and  the  earthy  reacheth  not  so  farre/ 

It  is  perhaps  to  this  conflict  of  appeals  that  flowers  like  the 
rosemary,  meadowsweet,  fleabane,  marjoram,  and  thyme  owe  the 
secret  of  their  peculiar  attraction. 

In  the  part  of  his  '  Natural  History '  which  deals  with  flowers 
Bacon  discusses  '  smells  and  other  odours '  and  with  much  grace 
and  seriousness  adopts  the  metaphor  in  which  the  scent  is  spoken 
of  as  the  spirit  of  the  flower. 
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'  Sweet  smells,'  he  says,  '  are  more  forcible  in  Dry  substances, 
whan  they  are  Broken,  for  there  is  a  greater  emission  of  the  Spirit 
whan  Way  is  made.' 

Thon  with  a  touch  of  contradiction  : 

4  Flowers  Pressed  or  Beaten  do  loose  the  Freshnesse  and  Sweetnesse 
of  their  Odour.  The  Cause  is,  for  that  when  they  are  Crushed, 
the  grosser  and  more  Earthy  Spirit  cometh  out  with  the  Finer  and 
tronbleth  it.' 

Many  and  ingenious  are  the  generalisations  that  he  adduces  to 
explain  the  origin  and  degree  of  smells — why,  for  instance,  the 
blossoms  of  trees  that  are  white,  as  cherries,  pears,  plums,  are 
4  commonly  inodorate/  whereas  those  of  apples,  crabs,  almonds, 
peg  ches,  that  are  '  blushy  '  smell  sweet ;  and  why  it  is  that  '  Hew 
doth  prosper  much  and  becommeth  stronger  if  it  be  set  by  a  Figge- 
Tree.'  The  cause  of  the  scentlessness  of  white-flowering  fruit 
trees  is  that 

'the  Substance  that  maketh  the  Flower,  is  of  the  thinnest  and 
finest  of  the  Plant ;  which  also  maketh  Flowers  to  be  of  so  dainty 
volvurs.  And  if  it  bee  too  sparing  and  Thinne,  it  attaineth  no 
strength  of  Odour  ;  except  it  be  in  such  Plants  as  are  very  succulent/ 

As  to  the  rue's  debt  to  the  '  Figge-Tree  '  Bacon  conceives  that  it  is 

*  not  by  Reason  of  Friendship,  but  by  etraction  of  a  contrarie 
Juyce  :  the  one  drawing  Juyce  fit  to  result  Sweet,  the  other  bitter. 
So  the  ancients  have  set  down  likewise  that  a  Rose  set  by  a  Garlick 
is  sweeter  ;  Whereas  likewise  may  be,  because  the  more  Fetide 
Juyce  of  the  Earth  goeth  into  the  Garlick ;  And  the  more  odorate 
into  the  Rose.' 

Farmers  will  smile  at  Bacon's  analogy  of  the  cornflower. 
Arguing  on  the  same  principle  of  the  '  etraction  of  contrarie  juyces  ' 
he  implies  that  crops  gain  by  the  presence  of  certain  weeds,  more 
especially  of  the  cornflowers  '  which  come  seldom  or  never  in 
•other  places,  unlesse  they  be  set,  but  only  amongst  corne.'  The 
deductions  of  these  old  naturalists  are  as  ingenious  as  the  reason- 
ing of  the  subliminal  consciousness  in  dreams,  which  with  little 
or  no  data  for  guidance  reconciles  inconsistencies,  and  discovers 
the  most  plausible  syllogisms  out  of  the  nonsensical  material  it 
is  given  to  work  upon,  and  believes  in  them  until  the  supraliminal 
-consciousness  emerges  and  takes  over  charge.  If  Bacon  and 
Darwin  had  been  of  the  same  generation  and  in  possession  of  the 
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same  data  the  *  Natural  History  '  of  Bacon  might  have  been  the  sub- 
liminal output  of  Darwin.  Yet  to  an  intelligent  mind,  to  whom 
the  book  of  Nature  had  been  opened  for  the  first  time,  Darwin  would 
seem  the  bigger  dreamer.  What  would  the  sage  of  Elizabeth's 
time  have  thought  if  he  had  been  told  that  women  and  flowers 
unconsciously  employ  the  same  arts  for  the  same  ends,  that  Lychnis 
vespertina  is  white  in  order  to  be  distinguished  by  moths  at  night, 
and  that  it  opens  its  perfumery  a  few  minutes  after  half-past  six 
in  the  evening  to  attract  the  particular  class  of  insect  that  is  useful 
to  it  in  the  process  of  fertilisation  ? 

In  the  daytime  the  white  campion  emits  no  scent.  The  odour 
and  smell  of  flowers  have  been  developed  in  reference  to  the  visits 
of  insects,  and  as  this  species  is  fertilised  by  moths  fragrance  is 
as  unnecessary  to  it  in  the  sunlight  as  bright  colours.  Darwin 
discovered  that  it  is  an  invariable  rule  that  when  a  flower  is  ferti- 
lised by  the  wind  it  never  has  a  gaily-coloured  corolla.  From  a 
superficial  view  there  is  something  almost  sordid  in  this  economy  ; 
it  detracts  from  one's  sense  of  the  happy  carelessness  of  Nature 
to  learn  that  flowers  which  do  not  need  the  help  of  insects  have  no 
colour  to  speak  of  and  little  scent,  like  dowdy  women  who  have 
discovered  that  there  is  no  point  in  being  attractive.  Poets  and 
sensitive  youths  may  regret  this  first  introduction  to  the  laws  of 
commerce  and  traffic  in  Nature  ;  yet,  if  it  is  a  shock  to  find  that 
lilies  toil  and  spin  after  all,  that  fragrance,  or  colour,  or  both,  are 
necessary  to  a  plant  that  is  incapable  of  fertilising  itself,  and  that 
bees  and  flowers  are  exacting  in  their  system  of  exchange,  all  this 
is  in  keeping  with  the  pathetic  fallacy  of  the  poet,  who  sees  in 
universal  Nature  a  kind  of  chorus  in  sympathy  with  his  own 
happiness  or  distress.  The  meaning  and  purpose  behind  beauty 
only  add  to  its  mystery,  and  to  the  sense  of  our  kinship  with  earth. 
We  think  we  have  discovered  why  Lychnis  vespertina  is  white, 
and  Lychnis  diurna  red,  why  the  foxglove  has  a  bag,  and  a  thousand 
other  adaptations  of  plants  to  the  visits  of  insects ;  but  the  way- 
laying seductiveness  of  flowers  does  not  in  the  least  explain  the 
dainty  and  exquisite  raiment  of  the  insects  that  visit  them,  the 
bars  of  the  Red  Admiral,  or  the  purpose  of  those  eyes  that  peep 
at  one  so  intelligently  from  the  back  of  the  folded  wing  of  the 
Meadow  Brown.  After  all  there  is  nothing  in  these  negotiations 
between  plants  and  insects  to  destroy  Wordsworth's  picture  in 
which  '  every  flower  enjoys  the  air  it  breathes.' 

Sweet-scented  flowers  give  the  liveliest  impression  of  enjoyment  ; 
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a  gamut  of  happiness  ranging  from  a  modest  gratitude  in  the  wall- 
flower to  ecstacy  in  the  rose.  The  wallflower  has  a  certain  quality 
of  happiness  which  is  all  its  own,  a  ripe  and  virginal  content  spring- 
ing out  of  the  sympathy  and  sweetness  of  its  nature,  and  its  gentle- 
ness is  enhanced  by  the  modest  beauty  of  its  apparel.  Whenever 
one  thinks  of  spring  one  remembers  the  lovely  brown  dappled 
velvety  flower  that  throws  its  warm  fragrance  across  the  garden 
path.  It  is  the  favourite  of  cottagers  and  royal  personages. 
Maeterlinck  describes  it  as  '  dressed  like  the  servant  of  the  village 
priest.'  But  his  rhapsody  on  the  wallflower  is  a  little  too  precious 
and  literary  for  a  response  to  so  frank  and  ingenious  an  appeal. 
One  almost  prefers  the  spontaneity  of  Pyecraft : 

*  'Ow  'eavenly  that  lilac  did  smell  on  top  of  that  first  down 
stinkin'  its  blossomin'  little  heart  out.' 

The  Cruciferae  are  not  generally  favoured  with  sweet  scents, 
though  in  masses,  as  in  a  mustard  field,  they  attain  a  rich  fragrance. 
The  wallflower,  stock,  and  Hesperis  are  exceptions  to  the  general 
scentlessness  of  the  Order,  and  they  make  good  in  the  same  rich 
measure  as  the  pink  and  one  or  two  of  the  Lychnis  family  in  the 
case  of  Caryophyllaceae,  which  are  otherwise  not  very  communi- 
cative, or  lavish  of  themselves,  in  respect  to  fragrance  or  colour. 
The  Caryophyllaceae,  or  pink  family,  when  they  smell  at  all  generally 
have  a  subtle  scent  as  the  cuckoo-flower  which  has  given  Tennyson 
a  simile : 

*  Your  melancholy  sweet  and  frail 
As  perfume  of  the  cuckoo-flower.' 

The  violet,  rose,  and  mignonette  are  of  the  strong  sweet  and 
modest  order  of  smells.  The  wild  rose  and  sweet-briar  are  redolent 
of  midsummer.  They  overhang  the  deep  lanes  and  mingle  their 
fragrance  with  the  hay,  and  late  in  the  evening  scatter  their  perfume 
over  the  meadows, 

'  where  in  peace 

The  lazy  cows  wrench  many  a  scent  flower 
Bobbing  the  golden  market  of  the  bees/ 

The  wild  rose  is  the  cleanest  smelling  flower  in  the  world ;  it 
exhales  the  soul  of  the  dew  ;  and  its  very  diseases,  as  in  the  robin's 
pincushion,  are  beautiful. 

It  was  the  mignonette  which  almost  seduced  from  piety  Anatole 
France's  Cure  of  the  Bocage  who  feared  beauty  even  in  flowers. 
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He  banished  all  blossoms  from  his  presbytery,  garden  save  these 
modest  ones,  and  had  '  so  little  distrust  of  his  mignonette,  that 
he  would  often  in  passing  pick  a  spray  and  inhale  its  fragrance 
for  a  long  time.'  The  man  of  God  had  succeeded  in  guarding 
his  eyes,  but  had  left  his  nostrils  undefended,  and  so  the  devil, 
as  it  were,  *  caught  him  by  the  nose.' 

The  wild  mignonette  has  no  scent,  and  the  garden  one 
apparently  had  not  been  introduced  in  Gerard's  time.  He  only 
mentions  two  species  of  reseda ;  one  of  them,  Reseda  pliny,  the 
Italian  rocket,  he  desciibes  as  '  of  a  naughty  savour  or  smell.' 

One  cannot  imagine  a  love-scene  by  a  river,  in  which  meadow- 
sweet does  not  enter  in.  We  smell  it  in  the  Ferdinand  and 
Miranda  scene  in  the  fiist  chapter  of  '  Richard  Feverel.'  In 
late  July  the  fragrance  of  the  hay  mingled  with  the  warm  woody 
almond-like  scent  of  the  meadowsweet  fills  the  whole  valley.  In 
August,  the  reek  of  the  dykes  is  of  another  order — an  aromatic 
blend  of  mint  and  fleabane  which  will  grow  stronger  as  the  month 
advances.  It  exudes  the  soul  of  the  fens. 

From  midsummer  on  the  smell  of  the  stream  itself  is  delicious. 
There  is  an  essential  river  smell  common  to  all  flowing  water. 
You  catch  a  breath  of  it  even  in  the  turbid  eastern  streams  of 
the  Ganges  and  Euphrates ;  it  is  perceptible  in  the  fresh,  sea-like 
fragrance  of  the  Rhone  ;  it  is  faint,  but  distinguishable  in  racing 
trout  streams,  like  the  Dart,  Torridge,  and  Monnow ;  but  it  is  the 
sluggish  Norfolk  rivers  that  distil  the  full  essence  of  it  in  all  its 
luxury  of  rankness.  One  must  go  to  the  Ant  or  Waveney 

'  To  smell  the  thrilling  sweet  and  rotten, 
Unforgettable,  unforgotten 
River-smell,  and  hear  the  breeze 
Sobbing  in  the  little  trees.' 

How  sweetly  it  mingles  with  the  savour  of  flour  in  the  old 
mill — an  exhalation  to  make  the  blind  see,  or  the  deaf  hear 
running  water.  From  the  hole  upstream  you  may  carry  the 
smell  of  the  pool  home  with  you  in  the  seed-pod  of  a  single  yellow 
water-lily.  In  the  shallows,  where  the  stream  is  strangled  with 
rank,  umbelliferous  weed,  sium  and  oenanthe,  stacked  and  rot- 
ting in  the  sun,  you  have  the  true  distillation.  There  is  a  tribal 
smell  common  to  every  member  of  this  order,  exuding  with  subtle 
variation  from  leaf  and  stalk  and  flower.  The  crushed  sheep's- 
parsley  leaf  gives  out  the  essential  fragrance  of  green  shade  ;  the 
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sium  and  oenanthe  the  perfume  of  the  stream.  No  one  who 
has  lived  long  in  parched  lands  can  be  indifferent  to  this  umbelli- 
ferous smell.  The  soul  of  pastures  dwells  in  it,  and  of  shady 
lanos.  One  carries  away  something  of  it  in  one's  mind  whenever 
one  has  lain  under  the  shadow  of  a  tall  hawthorn  or  elder  by  the 
edge  of  the  hay  or  the  corn  ;  and  it  seems  only  natural  that  every 
species  of  this  order  should  in  its  form  present  a  little  image  of 
shade.  Angelica,  hemlock,  hog-weed  must  stand  for  many  small 
creatures  in  the  nature  of  trees. 

The  dry  umbelliferae  of  the  uplands,  spignel,  cicely,  chervil, 
and  the  like,  have  a  kindred  smell,  pleasant  enough,  though  less 
homely  and  soothing  and  less  suggestive  of  shade.  It  is  strong 
in  the  wild  celery,  parsley,  parsnip,  and  carrot — the  plant  which 
delights  children  by  the  small  bird's-nest  formed  by  its  rays  arching 
over  when  in  fruit ;  but  it  is  most  eccentric  and  assertive  in  the 
fennel,  with  its  mixed  reek  of  aniseed,  liquorice,  and  Sunlight 
soap.  Gerard  describes  a  species  of  '  stinking  carrot.' 

1  These  pernicious  plants  delight  in  stony  hills  and  mountains 
and  they  are  strangers  in  England.  .  .  .  The  root  is  of  a  most 
bitter,  sharpe,  and  lothsome  taste  and  smell  insomuch  that  if  a 
man  do  stand  where  the  wind  doth  blow  from  the  plant  the  aire 
dot]  i  exulcerate  and  blister  the  face  and  every  other  bare  and 
naked  place  that  may  be  subject  to  his  venomous  blast  and  poisonous 
quality.' 

In  most  of  the  umbelliferae  you  find  the  same  wholesome 
reek  in  flowers,  leaf,  and  stem.  This  is  a  generous  distribution ; 
for  the  daintiest  smells  of  flowers,  Bacon  tells  us, 

'  aro  out  of  those  Plants,  whose  leaves  smell  not ;  as  Violets,  Roses, 
Wa'1-flowers,  Gilly-flowers,  Pincks,  Woodbines,  Vine-flowers, 
Apple-Bloomes,  Lime-Tree  Bloomes,  Beane-Bloomes,  etc.  The 
cause  is,  for  that  where  there  is  Heat  and  strength  in  the  Plant, 
to  make  the  Leaves  Odorate,  then  the  Smell  of  the  Flower  is  rather 
Evanide  and  Weaker,  than  that  of  the  Leaves ;  As  it  is  in  Rose- 
Mary  Flowers,  Lavender  Flowers  and  Sweet-Briar  Roses.  But 
where  there  is  less  Heat,  there  the  Spirit  of  the  Plant,  is  disgested 
and  refined,  and  severed  from  the  Grosser  Juyce,  in  the  efflorescence 
and  not  before.' 

In  some  plants  like  the  elder  the  leaf  and  flowers  have  different 
smells ;  in  others  the  same  smell  pervades  the  whole  plant.  If 
you  gather  and  crush  a  leaf  of  meadowsweet  in  April  it  will  exhale 
something  of  the  woody  perfume  of  the  blossom  in  June.  Manv 
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of  the  strong-smelling  composites  preserve  all  their  fragrance  in 
the  flower.  The  chrysanthemum  family,  however,  are,  as  a  rule, 
exceptions,  and  exude  an  identical  smell  in  leaves  and  blossoms. 
This  is  the  basic  tribal  smell  of  the  Order,  or  as  near  it  as  may  be. 
It  is  richest  perhaps  in  the  feverfew,  chamomile,  and  fleabane, 
and  rankest,  though  by  no  means  unpleasant  in  Artemisia  (worm- 
wood)-— a  genus  which  scents  whole  mountain  ranges.  The  tall 
lush  Artemisia  contributes  most  to  the  smell  of  Himalayan  valleys, 
whether  damp  or  dry  ;  while  southernwood,  a  smaller  drier  species, 
more  frequent  as  one  approaches  the  watershed,  reeks  at  its  best, 
or  worst,  like  an  octogenarian  Tibetan.  In  Great  Britain  the  tansy 
has  the  most  potent  smell  of  the  tribe ;  with  the  exception  of  the 
fennel  and  the  black  horehound  it  is  the  most  powerful  smelling 
of  British  plants.  It  has  the  strength  of  spirit  one  might  expect 
from  its  tight,  compact,  button-like  flowers — a  truly  hardy 
exhalation. 

Some  of  the  August  and  September  composites  have  strong 
savours.  The  corn  sow-thistle  when  warm  in  the  sun  has  a  suspicion 
of  the  chrysanthemum  smell ;  Achillea,  the  milfoil,  has  a  delight- 
fully homely  blend  of  it.  The  reek  of  the  chamomile  is  pleasantly 
familiar  in  the  harvest  fields,  though  a  weed  execrated  by  farmers. 
Spenser  in  his  *  Muiopotmos '  speaks  of  the  flower  with  evident  affec- 
tion as  '  the  breathfull  chamomill.'  Some  of  the  thistles  are  sweet- 
scented.  The  nodding,  or  musk,  thistle  has  a  perfume  appropriate 
to  a  flower  of  its  beauty.  The  Carline,  like  the  everlasting,  has  the 
dry  fragrance  you  would  expect  from  its  smooth,  juiceless,  straw- 
coloured  bracts — an  almost  indoor  smell.  The  fleabane  and  the 
ploughman's  spikenard  each  have  a  smell  that  is  strong  and  subtle 
at  the  same  time.  They  belong  to  the  order  of  smells  noted  by 
Bacon  which  have  some  earthy  or  crude  odours  joined  with 
them. 

The  labiates  have  a  southern  smell,  or  rather  an  English  mid- 
summer smell,  the  plain  homely  dead-nettle  smell  of  an  English 
lane.  A  blind  man,  familiar  with  herbs,  could  always  detect  a 
labiate  by  its  scent.  The  tribal  smell  is  strongest  in  Stachys  and 
Ballota,  most  pungent  in  the  mint  and  sage,  earthiest  in  the  ground- 
ivy,  sweetest  in  lavender,  marjoram,  basil,  and  thyme.  Thyme,  no 
doubt,  is  the  favourite  of  the  Order,  and  the  best  loved  of  poets.  It 
gave  the  flavour  to  the  honey  of  Hymettus  ;  one  smells  it  when  one 
thinks  of  a  *  Midsummer's  Night's  Dream ' ;  and  it  has  passed  into 
the  soul  of  the  Sussex  downs,  where — 
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'  No  tattered  herbage  tells 

Which  way  the  season  flies, 
Only  our  close-bit  thyme  that  smells 
Like  dawn  in  Paradise/ 

The  possessive  pronoun  here  is  fit  and  eloquent.  The  thyme  is 
the  pick  of  the  labiates,  and  they  are  a  very  English  Order,  for 
we  like  to  think  of  them  as  such  on  account  of  their  homely  associa- 
tions. Their  scent  pervades  our  ditches,  banks,  and  hedgerows. 
The  hedgerow  smell  is  a  distillation  of  catmint,  dead-nettle,  hore- 
houni,  and  woundwort.  The  ground-ivy  belongs  to  the  small 
band  that  makes  us  gratefully  sensible  of  spring.  Early  in  April 
the  green  drives  and  open  spaces  in  the  woods  are  carpeted  with 
its  pleasant  acrid-smelling  leaves. 

*  Unfooted  was  the  ground-ivy  blue 
Whose  rustic  shrewd  odour  allures 
In  Spring's  fresh  of  morning.' 

Meredith  was  probably  the  first  poet  to  describe  this  hardy, 
humble  plant.  It  adds  a  note  of  poignancy  to  his  *  Faith  on  Trial ' ; 
and  Masefield  has  brought  it  in  with  agreeable  realism  in  his 
'  Daffodil  Fields.' 

*  The  bruised  ground-ivy  gave  out  earthy  smell.' 

Teucrium,  the  wood  sage,  exudes  a  delightful  smell  of  hops. 
An  almost  identical  smell  is  rare  in  plants  of  so  different  a  habit. 
The  strangest  instance  of  it  is  in  the  ground-pine,  Ajuga  Chamcepitys, 
also  a  labiate,  which  resembles  the  cone  of  a  fir  and  is  the  only  flower 
of  the  Order  with  a  resinous  pinelike  scent.  The  reek  of  some  of 
the  stronger-smelling  plants  of  the  Order  is  offensive  to  sensitive 
spirits,  particularly  that  of  Ballota  nigra,  the  black  horehound. 
The  undiluted  essence  of  the  labiates,  all  the  acridness  and  pungency 
of  the  class  with  none  of  the  sweetness,  is  concentrated  in  this  rank 
and  hairy  plant ;  but  though  plebeian  in  its  properties,  it  belongs 
so  essentially  to  the  tribe,  that  no  true  lover  of  herbs  can  be  offended 
by  it. 

The  leisurely  days  of  the  cult  of  the  herb  when  homely  aromatic 
scents  were  appreciated  have  passed  away.  Rosemary,  thyme, 
lavender,  and  sweet  marjoram  have  given  place  to  vulgar  exotics. 
The  carpet  of  sweet  sedge  1  has  disappeared  from  our  cathedrals. 
Woodruff  is  no  longer  hung  up  in  the  churches.  Gerard  tells  how  it 

1  Acorus  Calamus. 
VOL.  XLVII. — NO.  277,  N.S.  6 
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was  dried  and  hung  up  in  bundles  '  where  it  doth  very  well  attemper 
the  aire,  coole  and  make  fresh  the  place  to  the  delight  and  comfort 
of  such  as  are  therein.'  The  breath  and  spirit  of  a  plant  as  God 
made  it  are  more  wholesome  than  the  essence  of  distilled  herbs. 
*  We  call  not  men  intemperate,'  Aristotle  said,  '  so  much  with 
respect  to  the  scents  of  roses  or  herb-perfumes  as  of  ointments  and 
condiments.'  And  Ruskin  commenting  on  the  passage,  says, 

*  Of  scents  artificially  prepared  the  extreme  desire  is  intemper- 
ance ;  but  of  natural  and  God-given  scents,  which  take  their  part  in 
the  harmony  of  creation,  there  can  hardly  be  intemperance :  not  that 
there  is  any  absolute  difference  between  the  two  kinds,  but  that 
these  are  likely  to  be  received  with  gratitude  and  joyfulness  rather 
than  those  ;  so  that  we  despise  the  seeking  of  essences  and  unguents, 
but  not  the  sowing  of  violets  along  our  garden  banks.'  *  But  all 
things  may  be  elevated  by  affection,'  he  adds,  '  as  the  spikenard 
of  Mary,  and  in  the  Song  of  Solomon  the  myrrh  upon  the  handles 
of  the  lock,  and  the  sense  of  Isaac  of  the  field-fragrance  upon 
his  son.' 

The  smell  of  '  the  field  that  the  Lord  hath  blessed  '  was  probably 
a  distillation  of  hay,  clover,  beans,  or  mustard.  We  may  be  sure 
Esau  did  not  smell  of  lilies.  Modern  taste  which  prefers  artificial 
or  sophisticated  smells,  or  cloying  '  white  smells '  like  the  arum- 
lily,  magnolia,  or  that  abomination — frangipani,  is  degenerate. 
Bacon's  affections  in  the  way  of  smell  were  temperate  and  English. 
He  preferred  '  the  coole  and  delicate  spirits  '  of  plants.  '  Generally 
those  Smells  are  more  grateful  where  the  Degree  of  Heat  is  small ; 
or  where  the  strength  of  the  Smell  is  allayed.  For  these  things 
do  rather  wooe  the  Sense  than  satiate  it.'  He  disliked  strong 
white  smells.  '  If  the  Plant,  bee  of  a  nature,  to  put  forth  White 
Flowers  onely,  and  those  not  thinned  or  dry,  they  are  commonly 
of  rancke  and  fulsome  smell;  as  May-Flowers,  and  White  Lilies.' 

It  is  agreeable  to  find  the  lily  put  in  its  place  at  such  an  early 
date  in  the  literature  of  smells,  though  it  is  hard  to  forgive  Bacon 
for  ranking  the  May  with  it — the  blossom  which  by  love  and  tradi- 
tion has  chief  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  English  people.  Yet  the  May 
is  a  flower  of  moods.  Bacon  may  have  slipped  out  of  his  study 
one  morning  to  collect  his  last  notes  for  his  observations  upon  smells 
and  found  the  blossom  in  an  abnormal  humour — a  phase  which 
he  has  unjustly  perpetuated.  Richard  Jeff  cries  has  noted  the 
uncertainty  of  the  scent  of  the  flower.  *  Does  the  May  bloom,' 
he  asks,  *  which  is  almost  proverbial  for  its  sweetness,  occasionally 
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turn  sour,  as  it  were,  before  a  thunderstorm  ?  Bushes  covered 
with  this  flower  certainly  emit  an  unpleasant  smell  sometimes, 
quite  distinct  from  the  usual  odour  of  the  May.' 

The  peculiar  distinctive  smell  of  the  hyacinth  seems  to  evoke 
an  equal  amount  of  praise  and  detraction.  It  is  a  little  sophisticated, 
but  far  from  gross,  in  its  fragrance.  Gerard  did  not  altogether  ap- 
prove of  it ;  in  his  '  Herball '  it  is  described  as  *  a  strong  sweet  smell 
somewhat  stufnng  the  head,'  and  by  Parkinson  as  '  a  sweetish 
but  heady  scent.'  Elizabeth  of  the  German  Garden  thinks  the 
smell  of  hyacinths  (the  garden  variety)  wanting  in  youth  and 
chastity  beside  other  flowers  of  the  spring.  *  A  tulip,'  she  says, 
*  next;  to  a  hyacinth  looks  like  a  wholesome  freshly-tubbed  young 
girl  beside  a  stout  lady  whose  every  movement  weighs  down  the 
air  with  patchouli.' 

Bacon  seems  to  have  had  the  best  nose  for  a  flower  among 
the  Elizabethans.  Gerard  is  by  no  means  catholic  in  his  favours. 
The  '  breathful  chamomill '  of  Spenser  had  for  him  '  a  rank  and 
naughty  smell.'  He  tolerated  the  tansy,  but  some  of  the  stronger- 
smelling  sages  were  *  too  vehement  in  their  odour  '  for  his  liking. 
The  violet  was  one  of  the  few  plants  that  moved  him  to  eloquence. 

'  The  mind,'  he  says,  '  conceiveth  a  certain  pleasure  and 
recreation  by  handling  and  smelling  these  odoriferous  flowers.' 

And  again 

« 

'  the  recreation  of  the  mind  which  is  taken  hereby  (by  violets) 
cannot  be  but  very  good  and  honest ;  for  flowers  through  their 
beauty,  variety  of  colour  and  exquisite  forme,  do  bring  to  a  liberall 
and  gentle  manly  minde  the  remembrance  of  honestie,  comelinesse 
and  all  kindes  of  vertues  ;  for  it  would  be  an  unseemly  and  filthy 
thing  (as  a  certain  wise  man  said)  for  him  that  doth  looke  upon 
and  handle  faire  and  beautiful  things  to  have  his  mind  not  faire, 
but  filthy  and  deformed.' 

Still  the  true  lover  of  flowers  will  always  be  attracted  by 
smells  '  that  are  stronge  '  as  old  Bacon  would  say,  '  and  doe  pull 
and  vellicate  the  senses/  Melampus  or  the  Arab  physician, 
Kharshish,  would  have  delighted  in  the  hellebore  and  henbane. 
It  is  herbs  of  a  rank  individual  smell  that  most  crowd  the  mind 
with  associations.  Henbane  reminds  me  of  a  mountain  chalet  at 
the  foot  of  an  interminable  shale  slope  where  a  peasant  woman 
gave  me  a  bowl  of  milk  on  one  of  the  thirstiest  mornings  in  my 
life.  The  flower  grew  by  the  midden  that  threatened  to  invade 
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the  chamber  which  the  family  shared  with  the  cows.  Fennel 
evokes  a  picture  of  red-tiled  barns  and  tarred  pig-styes  and  rabbit- 
hutches  beside  a  pathway  leading  down  through  little  fields  over 
a  cliff  to  the  sea.  I  do  not  remember  where  these  associations 
of  the  inward  eye  and  the  'inward  nose,'  as  Wordsworth  might 
have  called  it,  became  wedded.  It  is  difficult  to  remember  smells 
when  one  is  parted  from  the  physical  reminder  of  them  ;  but  visions 
are  airily  summoned  up  at  the  faintest  aromatic  suggestion.  In 
the  fertilisation  of  memory  scents  are  the  stamens,  sight  the  pistil, 
of  the  flower.  And  this  is  the  eternal  theme  of  poets,  the  insinuating 
appeal  that  breathes  in  the  exhalations  of  plants.  In  retrospective 
emotion  smell  is  the  strongest  and  the  most  provocative  of  the 
five  senses.  It  is  as  subtle  as  music.  The  exile  would  lose  half 
his  home-sickness  if  he  were  insensible  to  the  smell  of  flowers. 

'  Smells  are  surer  than  sounds  or  sights 

To  make  your  heart-strings  crack ; 
They  start  those  awful  voices  at  night, 

That  whisper,  old  man,  come  back. 
That  must  be  why  the  big  things  pass 

And  the  little  things  remain, 
Like  the  smell  of  the  wattle  at  Lichtenberg 

Riding  in  the  rain.' 

I  remember  the  effect  on  the  Indians  of  the  smell  of  the  mimosa 
wafted  across  the  stream  from  the  tropical  garden  of  the  Arab 
port  when  they  had  come  back  into  the  palm  zone  after  the  scentless 
desert.  It  must  have  been  as  sweet  to  them  as  the  smell  of  gorse  to 
a  gipsy  out  of  prison. 
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QUIA  IMPERFECTUM. 
BY  MAX   BEERBOHM. 

I  HAVE  often  wondered  that  no  one  has  set  himself  to  collect 
unfbiished  works  of  art.  There  is  a  peculiar  charm  for  all  of  us 
in  that  which  was  still  in  the  making  when  its  maker  died,  or  in 
that  which  he  laid  aside  because  he  was  tired  of  it,  or  didn't  see 
his  way  to  the  end  of  it,  or  wanted  to  go  on  to  something  else. 
Mr.  Pickwick  and  the  Ancient  Mariner  are  valued  friends  of  ours, 
but  they  do  not  preoccupy  us  like  Edwin  Drood  or  Kubla  Khan. 
Had  that  revolving  chair  at  Gad's  Hill  become  empty  but  a  few 
weeks  later  than  it  actually  did,  or  had  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge 
in  the  act  of  setting  down  his  dream  about  the  Eastern  potentate 
not  been  interrupted  by  '  a  person  on  business  from  Porlock  '  and 
so  lost  the  thread  of  the  thing  for  ever,  from  two  what  delightful 
glados  for  roaming  in  would  our  fancy  be  excluded !  The  very 
globe  we  live  on  is  a  far  more  fascinating  sphere  than  it  can  have 
been  when  men  supposed  that  men  like  themselves  would  be  on  it 
to  the  end  of  time.  It  is  only  since  we  heard  what  Darwin  had 
to  say,  only  since  we  have  had  to  accept  as  impro visible  what 
lies  far  ahead,  that  the  Book  of  Life  has  taken  so  strong  a  hold 
on  us  and  '  once  taken  up,  cannot/  as  the  reviewers  say,  '  readily 
be  laid  down/  The  work  doesn't  strike  us  as  a  masterpiece 
yet,  certainly ;  but  who  knows  that  it  isn't — that  it  won't  be, 
judgod  as  a  whole  ? 

For  sheer  creativeness,  no  human  artist,  I  take  it,  has  a  higher 
repute  than  Michael  Angelo  ;  none  perhaps  has  a  repute  so  high. 
But  what  if  Michael  Angelo  had  been  a  little  more  persevering  ? 
All  those  years  he  spent  in  the  process  of  just  a-going  to  begin 
Pope  Julius'  tomb,  and  again,  all  those  blank  spaces  for  his  pictures 
and  1  >are  pedestals  for  his  statues  in  the  Baptistery  of  San  Lorenzo — • 
oughc  we  to  regret  them  quite  so  passionately  as  we  do  ?  His 
patrons  were  apt  to  think  him  an  impossible  person  to  deal  with. 
But  I  suspect  that  there  may  have  been  a  certain  high  cunning 
in  what  appeared  to  be  a  mere  lovable  fault  of  temperament. 
When  Michael  Angelo  actually  did  bring  a  thing  off,  the  result 
was  not  always  more  than  magnificent.  His  David  is  magnificent, 
but  ib  isn't  David.  One  is  duly  awed,  but,  to  see  the  master  at 
his  best,  back  one  goes  from  the  Accademia  to  that  marvellous 
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bleak  Baptistery  which  he  left  that  we  should  see,  in  the  mind's 
eye,  just  that  very  best. 

It  was  there,  some  years  ago,  as  I  stood  before  the  half-done 
marvel  of  the  Night  and  Morning,  that  I  first  conceived  the  idea 
of  a  museum  of  incomplete  masterpieces.  And  now  I  mean  to 
organise  the  thing  on  my  own  account.  The  Baptistery  itself, 
so  full  of  unfulfilment,  and  with  such  a  wealth,  at  present,  of 
spare  space,  will  be  the  ideal  setting  for  my  treasures.  There  be 
it  that  the  public  shall  throng  to  steep  itself  in  the  splendour 
of  possibilities,  beholding,  under  glass,  and  perhaps  in  excellent 
preservation,  Penelope's  web  and  the  original  designs  for  the  Tower 
of  Babel,  the  draft  made  by  Mr.  Asquith  for  a  reformed  House  of 
Lords  and  the  notes  jotted  down  by  the  sometime  German  Emperor 
for  a  proclamation  from  Versailles  to  the  citizens  of  Paris.  There 
too  shall  be  the  MS.  of  that  fragmentary  '  Iphigenie  '  which  Kacine 
laid  aside  so  meekly  at  the  behest  of  Mile,  de  Treves — '  quoique 
cela  flit  de  mon  mieux ' ;  and  there  an  early  score  of  that  one  un- 
finished Symphony  of  Beethoven's — I  forget  the  number  of  it, 
but  anyhow  it  is  my  favourite.  Among  the  pictures,  Rossetti's 
oil-painting  of  *  Found '  must  be  ruled  out,  because  we  know 
by  more  than  one  drawing  just  what  it  would  have  been,  and  how 
much  less  good  than  those  drawings.  But  Leonardo's  St.  Sebastian 
(even  if  it  isn't  Leonardo's)  shall  be  there,  and  Whistler's  Miss 
Connie  Gilchrist,  and  numerous  other  pictures  that  I  would 
mention  if  my  mind  were  not  so  full  of  one  picture  to  which,  if 
I  can  find  it  and  acquire  it,  a  special  place  of  honour  shall  be 
given :  a  certain  huge  picture  in  which  a  life-sized  gentleman, 
draped  in  a  white  mantle,  sits  on  a  fallen  obelisk  and  surveys  the 
ruined  temples  of  the  Campagna  Romana. 

The  reader  knits  his  brow  ?  Evidently  he  has  not  just  been 
reading  Goethe's  '  Travels  in  Italy.'  I  have.  Or  rather,  I  have 
just  been  reading  a  translation  of  it,  published  in  1885  by  George 
Bell  &  Sons.  I  daresay  it  isn't  a  very  good  translation  (for 
one  has  always  understood  that  Goethe,  despite  a  resistant  medium, 
wrote  well — an  accomplishment  which  this  translator  hardly 
wins  one  to  suspect).  And  I  daresay  the  painting  I  so  want  to 
see  and  have  isn't  a  very  good  painting.  Wilhelm  Tischbein  is 
hardly  a  name  to  conjure  with,  though  in  his  day,  as  a  practitioner 
in  the  '  historical '  style,  and  as  a  rapturous  resident  in  Rome, 
Tischbein  did  great  things  ;  big  things,  at  any  rate.  He  did  crowds 
of  heroes  in  helmets  looked  down  at  by  gods  on  clouds ;  he  did 
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centaurs  leaping  ravines ;  Sabine  women  ;  sieges  of  Troy.  And 
he  did  this  portrait  of  Goethe.  At  least  he  began  it.  Why  didn't 
he  finish  it  ?  That  is  a  problem  as  to  which  one  can  but  hazard 
guesses,  reading  between  the  lines  of  Goethe's  letters.  The  great 
point  is  that  it  never  was  finished.  By  that  point,  as  you  read 
between  those  lines,  you  will  be  amused  if  you  are  unkind,  and 
worried  if  you  are  humane. 

Worried,  yet  also  pleased.  Goethe  has  more  than  once  been 
described  as  '  the  perfect  man/  He  was  assuredly  a  personage 
on  the  great  scale,  in  the  grand  manner,  gloriously  balanced,  rounded. 
And  it  is  a  fact  that  he  was  not  made  of  marble.  He  started  with 
all  the  disadvantages  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  retained  them  to  the 
last.  Yet  from  no  angle,  as  he  went  his  long  way,  could  it  be 
plausibly  hinted  that  he  ^wasn't  sublime.  Endearing  though 
failure  always  is,  we  grudge  no  man  a  moderately  successful 
career,  and  glory  itself  we  will  wink  at  if  it  befall  some  thoroughly 
good  fellow.  But  a  man  whose  career  was  glorious  without  inter- 
mission, decade  after  decade,  does  sorely  try  our  patience.  He, 
we  know,  cannot  have  been  a  thoroughly  good  fellow.  Of  Goethe 
we  are  shy  for  such  reasons  as  that  he  was  never  injudicious,  never 
lazy,  always  in  his  best  form — and  always  in  love  with  some  lady 
or  another  just  so  much  as  was  good  for  the  development  of  his 
soul  and  his  art,  but  never  more  than  that  by  a  tittle.  Fate  decreed 
that  Sir  Willoughby  Patterne  should  cut  a  ridiculous  figure  and  so 
earn  our  forgiveness.  Fate  may  have  had  a  similar  plan  for  Goethe  ; 
if  so,  it  went  all  agley.  Yet,  in  the  course  of  that  pageant,  his 
career,  there  did  happen  just  one  humiliation — one  thing  that 
needed  to  be  hushed  up.  There  Tischbein's  defalcation  was : 
a  chip  in  the  marble,  a  flaw  in  the  crystal,  just  one  thread  loose 
in  the  great  grand  tapestry. 

Men  of  genius  are  not  quick  judges  of  character.  Deep  thinking 
and  high  imagining  blunt  that  trivial  instinct  by  which  you  and  I 
size  people  up.  Had  you  and  I  been  at  Goethe's  elbow  when, 
in  the  October  of  1786,  he  entered  Kome  and  was  received  by  the 
excited  Tischbein,  no  doubt  we  should  have  whispered  in  his  ear 
'  Beware  of  that  man !  He  will  one  day  fail  you/  Unassisted 
Goethe  had  no  misgivings.  For  some  years  he  had  been  receiving 
lettors  from  this  Herr  Tischbein.  They  were  the  letters  of  a  man 
steeped  in  the  Sorrows  of  Werther  and  in  all  else  that  Goethe  had 
written.  This  was  a  matter  of  course.  But  also  they  were  the 
lettors  of  a  man  familiar  with  all  the  treasures  of  Kome.  All 
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Italy  was  desirable  ;  but  it  was  especially  towards  great  Kome 
that  the  soul  of  the  illustrious  poet,  the  confined  State  Councillor 
of  Weimar,  had  been  ever  yearning.  So  that  when  came  the 
longed-for  day,  and  the  Duke  gave  leave  of  absence,  and  Goethe, 
closing  his  official  portfolio  with  a  snap  and  imprinting  a  fervent 
but  hasty  kiss  on  the  hand  of  Frau  von  Stein,  fared  forth  on  his 
pilgrimage,  Tischbein  was  a  prospect  inseparably  bound  up  for 
him  with  that  of  the  Seven  Hills.  Baedeker  had  nofc  been  born. 
Tischbein  would  be  a  great  saviour  of  time  and  trouble.  Nor 
was  this  hope  unfulfilled.  Tischbein  was  assiduous,  enthusiastic, 
indefatigable.  In  the  early  letters  to  Frau  von  Stein,  to  Herder 
and  others,  his  name  is  always  cropping  up  for  commendation. 
'  Of  Tischbein  I  have  much  to  say  and  much  to  boast ''— '  A  thorough 
and  original  German ' — '  He  has  always  been  thinking  of  me, 
ever  providing  for  my  wants  ' — '  In  his  society  all  my  enjoyments 
are  more  than  doubled/  He  was  thirty-five  years  old  (two  years 
younger  than  Goethe),  and  one  guesses  him  to  have  been  a  stocky 
little  man,  with  those  short  thick  legs  which  denote  indefatigability. 
One  guesses  him  blond  and  rosy,  very  voluble,  very  guttural, 
with  a  wealth  of  forceful  but  not  graceful  gesture. 

One  is  on  safer  ground  in  guessing  him  vastly  proud  of  trotting 
Goethe  round.  Such  fame  throughout  Europe  had  Goethe  won 
by  his  works  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  travel  incognito. 
Not  that  his  identity  wasn't  an  open  secret,  nor  that  he  himself 
would  have  wished  it  hid.  Great  artists  are  always  vain.  To 
say  that  a  man  is  vain  means  merely  that  he  is  pleased  with  the 
effect  he  produces  on  other  people.  A  conceited  man  is  satisfied 
with  the  effect  he  produces  on  himself.  Any  great  artist  is  far 
too  perceptive  and  too  exigent  to  be  satisfied  with  that  efiect,  and 
hence  in  vanity  he  seeks  solace.  Goethe,  you  may  be  sure,  enjoyed 
the  hero-worshipful  gaze  focussed  on  him  from  all  the  tables  of 
the  Gaffe  Greco.  But  not  for  adulation  had  he  come  to  Kome. 
Rome  was  what  he  had  come  for  ;  and  the  fussers  of  the  coteries 
must  not  pester  him  in  his  golden  preoccupation  with  the  antique 
world.  Tischbein  was  very  useful  in  warding  off  the  profane 
throng — fanning  away  the  flies.  Let  us  hope  he  was  actuated 
solely  by  zeal  in  Goethe's  interest,  not  by  the  desire  to  swagger 
as  a  monopolist. 

Clear  it  is,  though,  that  he  scented  fine  opportunities  in  Goethe's 
relation  to  him.  Suppose  he  could  rope  his  illustrious  friend  in  as 
a  collaborator  !  He  had  begun  a  series  of  paintings  on  the  theme 
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of  primeval  man.  Goethe  was  much  impressed  by  these.  Tisch- 
bein  suggested  a  great  poem  on  the  theme  of  primeval  man — 
a  volume  of  engravings  after  Tischbein,  with  running  poetic  com- 
mentary by  Goethe.  'Indeed,  the  frontispiece  for  such  a  joint 
woik,'  writes  Goethe  in  one  of  his  letters,  '  is  already  designed.' 
Pushful  Tischbein  !  But  Goethe,  though  he  was  the  most  courteous 
of  men,  was  not  of  the  stuff  of  which  collaborators  are  made. 
'  During  our  walks  together ' — and  can  you  not  see  those  two 
together,  pacing  up  and  down  the  groves  of  the  Villa  Pamphili, 
or  around  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  ? — little  Tischbein 
gesticulating  and  peering  up  into  Goethe's  face,  and  Goethe  with 
his  hands  clasped  behind  him,  ever  nodding  in  a  non-committal 
maiuxer — '  he  has  talked  with  me  in  the  hope  of  gaining  me  over 
to  his  views,  and  getting  me  to  enter  upon  the  plan.'  Goethe 
admits  in  another  letter  that  *  the  idea  is  beautiful ;  only/  he 
adds,  '  the  artist  and  the  poet  must  be  many  years  together,  in 
order  to  carry  out  and  execute  such  a  work  ; '  and  one  conceives 
that  he  felt  a  certain  lack  of  beauty  in  the  idea  of  being  with  Tisch- 
bem  for  many  years.  *  Did  I  not  fear  to  enter  upon  any  new  tasks 
at  present,  I  might  perhaps  be  tempted.'  This  I  take  to  be  but 
the  repetition  of  a  formula  often  used  in  the  course  of  those  walks . 
In  no  letter  later  than  November  is  the  scheme  mentioned. 
Tischbein  had  evidently  ceased  to  press  it.  Anon  he  fell  back 
on  a.  scheme  less  glorious  but  likelier  to  bear  fruit. 

*  Latterly,'  writes  Goethe,  '  I  have  observed  Tischbein  regard- 
ing me;  and  now '—note  the  demure  pride! — '  it  appears  that 
he  has  long  cherished  the  idea  of  painting  my  portrait.'  Earnest 
sight-seer  though  he  was,  and  hard  at  work  on  various  MSS.  in  the 
intervals  of  sight-seeing,  it  is  evident  that  to  sit  for  his  portrait 
was  a  new  task  which  he  did  not  '  fear  to  enter  upon  at  present.' 
Nor  need  we  be  surprised.  It  seems  to  be  a  law  of  Nature  that  no 
man,  unless  he  has  some  obvious  physical  deformity,  ever  is  loth 
to  sit  for  his  portrait.  A  man  may  be  old,  he  may  be  ugly,  he 
may  be  burdened  with  grave  responsibilities  to  the  nation,  and 
that  nation  be  at  a  crisis  in  its  history  ;  but  none  of  these  consider- 
ations, nor  all  of  them  together,  will  deter  him  from  sitting  for  his 
portrait.  Depend  on  him  to  arrive  at  the  studio  punctually,  to 
surrender  himself  and  sit  as  still  as  a  mouse,  trying  to  look  his 
best  in  whatever  posture  the  painter  shall  have  selected  as  character- 
istic, and  talking  (if  he  have  leave  to  talk)  with  a  touching  humility 
and  with  a  keen  sense  of  his  privilege  in  being  allowed  to  pick  up 
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a  few  ideas  about  art.  To  a  dentist  or  a  hairdresser  tie  surrenders 
himself  without  enthusiasm,  even  with  resentment.  But  in  the 
atmosphere  of  a  studio  there  is  something  that  entrances  him. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  smell  of  turpentine  that  goes  to  his  head.  Or 
more  likely  it  is  the  idea  of  immortality.  Goethe  was  one  of  the 
handsomest  men  of  his  day,  and  (remember)  vain,  and  now  in 
the  prime  of  life  ;  so  that  he  was  specially  susceptible  to  the  notion 
of  being  immortalised.  c  The  design  is  already  settled,  and  the 
canvas  stretched  ; '  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  the  original  German 
these  words  ring  like  the  opening  of  a  ballad.  c  The  anchor's  up 
and  the  sail  is  spread,'  as  I  (and  you,  belike)  recited  in  childhood . 
The  ship  in  that  poem  foundered,  if  I  remember  rightly ;  so  that 
the  analogy  to  Goethe's  words  is  all  the  more  striking. 

It  is  in  this  same  letter  that  the  poet  mentions  those  three 
great  points  which  I  have  already  laid  before  you :  the  fallen 
obelisk  for  him  to  sit  on,  the  white  mantle  to  drape  him,  and  the 
ruined  temples  for  him  to  look  at.  '  It  will  form  a  beautiful  piece, 
but,'  he  sadly  calculates,  '  it  will  be  rather  too  big  for  our  northern 
habitations/  Courage  !  There  will  be  plenty  of  room  for  it  in  the 
Baptistery  of  San  Lorenzo. 

Meanwhile,  the  work  progressed.  A  brief  visit  to  Naples  and 
Sicily  was  part  of  Goethe's  well-pondered  campaign,  and  he  was  to 
set  forth  from  Rome  (taking  Tischbein  with  him)  immediately  after 
the  close  of  the  Carnival — but  not  a  moment  before.  Needless 
to  say,  he  had  no  idea  of  flinging  himself  into  the  Carnival, 
after  the  fashion  of  lesser  and  lighter  tourists.  But  the  Carnival 
was  a  great  phenomenon  to  be  studied.  All-embracing  Goethe, 
remember,  was  nearly  as  keen  on  science  as  on  art.  He  had  ever 
been  patient  in  poring  over  plants  botanically,  and  fishes  ichthyo- 
logically,  and  minerals  mineralogically.  And  now,  day  by  day, 
he  studied  the  Carnival  from  a  strictly  carnivalogical  standpoint, 
taking  notes  on  which  he  founded  later  a  classic  treatise.  His 
presence  was  not  needed  in  the  studio  during  these  days,  for  the 
life-sized  portrait  '  begins  already  to  stand  out  from  the  canvas,' 
and  Tischbein  was  now  painting  the  folds  of  the  mantle,  which 
were  swathed  around  a  clay  figure.  '  He  is  working  away  diligently, 
for  the  work  must,  he  says,  be  brought  to  a  certain  point  before 
we  start  for  Naples.'  Besides  the  mantle,  Tischbein  was  doing 
the  Campagna.  I  remember  that  some  years  ago  an  acquaintance 
of  mine,  a  painter  who  was  neither  successful  nor  talented,  but 
always  buoyant,  told  me  he  was  starting  for  Italy  next  day. 
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'  I  am  going,'  lie  said,  '  to  paint  the  Campagna.  The  Campagna 
WANTS  painting.'  Tischbein  was  evidently  giving  it  a  good  dose 
of  what  it  wanted.  *  It  takes  no  little  time,'  writes  Goethe  to 
Fra\i  von  Stein,  '  merely  to  cover  so  large  a  field  of  canvas  with 
colours.' 

.ish  Wednesday  ushered  itself  in,  and  ushered  the  Carnival 
out.  The  curtain  falls,  rising  a  few  days  later  on  the  Bay  of 
Naples.  He-enter  Goethe  and  Tischbein.  Bright  blue  back-cloth. 
Incidental  music  of  barcaroles,  &c.  For  a  while,  all  goes  splendidly 
well.  Sane  Quixote  and  aesthetic  Sancho  visit  the  churches,  the 
museums  ;  visit  Pompeii ;  visit  our  Ambassador,  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  that  accomplished  man.  Vesuvius  is  visited,  too ; 
thrice  by  Goethe,  but  (here,  for  the  first  time,  we  feel  a  vague 
uneasiness)  only  once  by  Tischbein.  To  Goethe,  as  you  may  well 
imagine,  Vesuvius  was  strongly  attractive.  At  his  every  ascent 
he  was  very  brave,  going  as  near  as  possible  to  the  crater,  which 
he  approached  very  much  as  he  had  approached  the  Carnival,  not 
with  any  wish  to  fling  himself  into  it,  but  as  a  resolute  scientific 
inquirer.  Tischbein,  on  the  other  hand,  merely  disliked  and  feared 
Vesuvius.  He  said  it  had  no  aesthetic  value,  and  at  his  one  ascent 
did  not  accompany  Goethe  to  the  crater's  edge.  He  seems  to 
have  regarded  Goethe's  bravery  as  rashness.  Here,  you  see,  is  a 
rift,  ever  so  slight,  but  of  evil  omen ;  what  seismologists  call  '  a 
fault.' 

(loethe  was  unconscious  of  its  warning.  Throughout  his  sojourn 
in  Naples  he  seems  to  have  thought  that  Tischbein  in  Naples 
was  the  same  as  Tischbein  in  Rome.  Of  some  persons  it  is  true 
that  change  of  sky  works  no  change  of  soul.  Oddly  enough,  Goethe 
reckoned  himself  among  the  changeable.  In  one  of  his  letters 
he  (alls  himself  '  quite  an  altered  man,'  and  asserts  that  he  is 
give  a  over  to  *  a  sort  of  intoxicated  self-forgetfulness  ' — a  condition 
to  which  his  letters  testify  not  at  all.  In  a  later  bulletin  he  is 
nearer  the  mark :  *  Were  I  not  impelled  by  the  German  spirit, 
and  desire  to  learn  and  do  rather  than  to  enjoy,  I  should  tarry  a 
little  5  longer  in  this  school  of  a  light-hearted  and  happy  life,  and 
try  to  profit  by  it  still  more.'  A  truly  priceless  passage,  this, 
with  a  solemnity  transcending  logic — as  who  should  say  '  Were 
I  not  so  thoroughly  German,  I  should  be  thoroughly  German.' 
Tisciibein  was  of  less  stern  stuff,  and  it  is  clear  that  Naples  fostered 
in  him  a  lightness  which  Rome  had  repressed.  Goethe  says  that 
he  himself  puzzled  the  people  in  Neapolitan  society  :  '  Tischbein 
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pleases  them  far  better.  This  evening  lie  hastily  painted  some 
heads  of  the  size  of  life,  and  about  these  they  disported  themselves 
as  strangely  as  the  New  Zealanders  at  the  sight  of  a  ship  of  war.' 
One  feels  that  but  for  Goethe's  presence  Tischbein  would  have 
cut  New  Zealand  capers  too.  A  week  later  he  did  an  utterly 
astounding  thing.  He  told  Goethe  that  he  would  not  be  accom- 
panying him  to  Sicily. 

He  did  not,  of  course,  say  '  The  novelty  of  your  greatness  has 
worn  off.  Your  solemnity  oppresses  me.  Be  off,  and  leave  me 
to  enjoy  myself  in  Naples-on-Sea — Naples,  the  Queen  of  Watering 
Places  !  '  He  spoke  of  work  which  he  had  undertaken,  and  recom- 
mended as  travelling  companion  for  Goethe  a  young  man  of  the 
name  of  Kniep. 

Goethe,  we  may  be  sure,  was  restrained  by  pride  from  any 
show  of  wrath.  Pride  compelled  him  to  make  light  of  the  matter 
in  his  epistles  to  the  Weimarians.  Even  Kniep  he  accepted  with  a 
good  grace,  though  not  without  misgivings.  He  needed  a  man 
who  would  execute  for  him  sketches  and  paintings  of  all  that  in 
the  districts  passed  through  was  worthy  of  record.  He  had  already 
'  heard  Kniep  highly  spoken  of  as  a  clever  draughtsman — only 
his  industry  was  not  much  commended/  Our  hearts  sink.  '  I 
have  tolerably  studied  his  character,  and  think  the  ground  of  this 
censure  arises  rather  from  a  want  of  decision,  which  may  certainly 
be  overcome,  if  we  are  long  together."  Our  hearts  sink  lower. 
Kniep  will  never  do.  Kniep  will  play  the  deuce,  we  are  sure  of 
it.  And  yet  (such  is  life)  Kniep  turns  out  very  well.  Throughout 
the  Sicilian  tour  Goethe  gives  the  rosiest  reports  of  the  young  man's 
cheerful  ways  and  strict  attention  to  the  business  of  sketching. 
It  may  be  that  these  reports  were  partly  coloured  by  a  desire  to 
set  Tischbein  down.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  Goethe 
liked  Kniep  greatly  and  rejoiced  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
his  work.  At  Palermo,  one  evening,  Goethe  sat  reading  Homer 
and  '  making  an  impromptu  translation  for  the  benefit  of  Kniep, 
who  had  well  deserved  by  his  diligent  exertions  this  day  some 
agreeable  refreshment  over  a  glass  of  wine/  This  is  a  pleasing 
little  scene,  and  is  typical  of  the  whole  tour. 

In  the  middle  of  May,  Goethe  returned  to  Naples.  And  lo  ! — 
Tischbein  was  not  there  to  receive  him.  Tischbein,  if  you  please, 
had  skipped  back  to  Rome,  bidding  his  Neapolitan  friends  look 
to  his  great  compatriot.  Pride  again  forbade  Goethe  to  show 
displeasure,  and  again  our  reading  has  to  be  done  between  the 
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lilies.     In  the  first  week  of  June  he  was  once  more  in  Rome.     I 
can  imagine  with  what  high  courtesy,  as  though  there  were  nothing 
to  rebuke,  he  treated  Tischbein.     But  it  is  possible  that  his  manner 
would  have  been  less  perfect  had  the  portrait  not  been  unfinished. 
His   sittings   were  resumed.    It  seems   that   Signora   Zucchi, 
better  known  to  the  world  as  Angelica  Kaufman,  had  also  begun 
to  paint  him.     But,  great  as  was  Goethe's  esteem  for  the  mind  of 
that  nice  woman,  he  set  no  store  on  this  fluttering  attempt  of 
hers  :    '  her  picture  is  a  pretty  fellow,  to  be  sure,  but  not  a  trace 
of  me/    It  was  by  the  large  and  firm  '  historic  '  mode  of  Tischbein 
that  he,  not  exactly  in  his  habit  as  he  lived,  but  in  the  white  mantle 
that  so  well  became  him,  and  on  the  worthy  throne  of  that  fallen 
obelisk,  was  to  be  handed  down  to  the  gaze  of  future  ages.     Was 
to  be,  yes.     On  June  27  he  reports  that  Tischbein's   work  '  is 
succeeding  happily  ;  the  likeness  is  striking,  and  the  conception 
pleases  everybody/    Three  days  later  :  '  Tischbein  goes  to  Naples/ 
Incredible  !    We  stare  aghast,  as  in  the  presence  of  some  great 
dignitary  from  behind  whom,  by  a  ribald  hand,  a  chair  is  with- 
drawn when  he  is  in  the  act  of  sitting  down.    Tischbein  had,  as  it 
wore,  withdrawn  the  obelisk.     What  was  Goethe  to  do  ?     What 
cans,  dignitary,  in  such  case,  do  ?     He  cannot  turn  and  recriminate. 
That  would  but  lower  him  the  more.    Can  he  behave  as  though 
nothing  has  happened  ?     Johann  Wolfgang  von  Goethe  tried  to  do 
so.    And  it  must  have  been  in  support  of  this  attempt  that  he 
consented  to  leave  his  own  quarters  and  reside  awhile  in  the  studio 
of  the  outgoing  Tischbein.    That  slippery  man  does,  it  is  true, 
seom  to  have  given  out  that  he  would  not  be  away  very  long  ; 
and  the  prospect  of  his  return  may  well  have  been  reckoned  in 
mitigation  of  his  going.     Goethe  had  leave  from  the  Duke  of  Weimar 
to  prolong  his  Italian  holiday  till  the  spring  of  next  year.    It 
is  possible  that  Tischbein  really  did  mean  to  come  back  and  finish 
the  picture.     Goethe  had,  at  any  rate,  no  reason  for  not  hoping.  \ 
'.  .When  you  think  of  me,  think  of  me  as  happy/  he  directs.    And 
had  he  not  indeed  reasons  for  happiness  ?     He  had  the  most  per- 
fect hearth,  he  was  writing  masterpieces,  he  was  in  Rome — Rome 
which  no  pilgrim  had  loved  with  a  rapture  deeper  than  his  ;   the 
wonderful  old  Rome  that  lingered  on  almost  to  our  own  day,  under 
the  conserving  shadow  of  the  Temporal  Power  ;  a  Rome  in  which 
ths  Emperors  kept  unquestionably  their  .fallen  day  about  them. 
No  pilgrim  had  wandered  with  a  richer  enthusiasm  along  those 
highways  and  those  great  storied  spaces.     It  is  pleasing  to  watch 
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in  what  deep  draughts  Goethe  drank  Kome  in.  But — but — I 
fancy  that  now  in  his  second  year  of  sojourn  he  tended  to  remain 
within  the  city  walls,  caring  less  than  of  yore  for  the  Campagna  ; 
•and  I  suspect  that  if  ever  he  did  stray  out  there  he  averted  his 
eyes  from  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  ruined  temple.  Of  one 
thing  I  am  sure.  The  huge  canvas  in  the  studio  had  its  face  to 
the  wall.  There  is  never  a  reference  to  it  by  Goethe  in  any  letter 
after  that  of  June  27.  But  I  surmise  that  its  nearness  continually 
worked  on  him,  and  that  sometimes,  when  no  one  was  by,  he  all 
unwillingly  approached  it,  he  moved  it  out  into  a  good  light  and, 
stepping  back,  gazed  at  it  for  a  long  time.  And  I  wonder  that 
Tischbein  was  not  shamed,  telepathically,  to  return. 

What  was  it  that  had  made  Tischbein — not  once,  but  thrice — 
abandon  Goethe  ?  We  have  no  right  to  suppose  he  had  plotted 
to  avenge  himself  for  the  poet's  refusal  to  collaborate  with  him 
on  the  theme  of  primeval  man.  A  likelier  explanation  is  merely 
that  Goethe,  as  I  have  suggested,  irked  him.  Forty  years  elapsed 
before  Goethe  collected  his  letters  from  Italy  and  made  a  book 
of  them ;  and  in  this  book  he  included — how  magnanimous  old 
men  are  ! — several  letters  written  to  him  from  Naples  by  his  deserter. 
These  are  shallow  but  vivid  documents — the  effusions  of  one  .for 
whom  the  visible  world  suffices.  I  take  it  that  Tischbein  was 
an  '  historic  '  painter  because  no  ambitious  painter  in  those  days 
wasn't.  In  Goethe  the  historic  sense  was  as  innate  as  the  aesthetic  ; 
so  was  the  ethical  sense  ;  so  was  the  scientific  sense  ;  and  the  three 
of  them,  forever  cropping  up  in  his  discourse,  may  well  be  under- 
stood to  have  been  too  much  for  the  simple  Tischbein.  But, 
you  ask,  can  mere  boredom  make  a  man  act  so  cruelly  as  this  man 
acted  ?  Well,  there  may  have  been  another  cause,  and  a  more 
interesting  one.  I  have  mentioned  that  Goethe  and  Tischbein 
visited  our  Ambassador  in  Naples.  His  Excellency  was  at  that 
time  a  widower,  but  his  establishment  was  already  graced  by  his 
future  wife,  Miss  Emma  Harte,  whose  beauty  is  so  well  known 
to  us  all.  '  Tischbein,'  wrote  Goethe  a  few  days  afterwards,  '  is 
engaged  in  painting  her.'  Later  in  the  year,  Tischbein,  soon  after 
his  return  to  ^Naples,  sent  to  Goethe  a  sketch  for  a  painting  he 
had  now  done  of  Miss  Harte  as  Iphigenia  at  the  Sacrificial  Altar. 
Perhaps  he  had  wondered  that  she  should  sacrifice  herself  to  Sir 
William  Hamilton.  ...  'I  like  Hamilton  uncommonly '  is  a 
phrase  culled  from  one  of  his  letters ;  and  when  a  man  is  very 
hearty  about  the  protector  of  a  very  beautiful  woman  one  begins 
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to  be  suspicious.  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  Miss  Harte — 
though  it  is  true  she  had  not  yet  met  Nelson — was  fascinated  by 
Tischbein.  But  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Tischbein 
was  less  susceptible  than  Romney. 

Altogether,  it  seems  likely  enough  that  the  future  Lady 
Hamilton's  fine  eyes  were  Tischbein's  main  reason  for  not  going 
to  Sicily,  and  afterwards  for  his  sudden  exodus  from  Rome.  But 
why,  in  this  case,  did  he  leave  Naples,  why  go  back  to  Rome, 
when  Goethe  was  in  Sicily  ?  I  hope  he  went  for  the  purpose  of 
shaking  off  his  infatuation  for  Miss  Harte.  I  am  loth  to  think 
he  went  merely  to  wind  up  his  affairs  in  Rome.  I  will  assume 
that  only  after  a  sharp  conflict,  in  which  he  fought  hard  on  the 
side  of  duty  against  love,  did  he  relapse  to  Naples.  But  I  won't 
pretend  to  wish  he  had  finished  that  portrait. 

If  you  know  where  that  portrait  is,  tell  me.  I  want  it.  I  have 
tried  to  trace  it — vainly.  What  became  of  it  ?  I  thought  I  might 
find  this  out  in  George  Henry  Lewes'  *  Life  of  Goethe.'  But  Lewes 
had  a  hero-worship  for  Goethe :  he  thought  him  greater  than 
George  Eliot,  and  in  the  whole  book  there  is  but  one  cold  mention 
of  Tischbein's  name.  Mr.  Oscar  Browning,  in  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,  names  Tischbein  as  Goethe's  '  constant  companion ' 
in  the  early  days  at  Rome — and  says  nothing  else  about  him  ! 
In  fact,  the  hero-worshippers  have  evidently  conspired  to  hush 
up  the  affront  to  their  hero.  Even  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia  (1842), 
which  devotes  a  column  to  little  Tischbein  himself,  and  goes  into 
vai^ous  details  of  his  career,  is  silent  about  the  portrait  of  Goethe. 
I  learn  from  that  column  that  Tischbein  became  director  of  the 
Neapolitan  Academy,  at  a  salary  of  600  ducats,  and  resided  in 
Naples  until  the  Revolution  of  '99,  when  he  returned  in  haste 
to  Germany.  Suppose  he  passed  through  Rome  on  his  way.  A 
homing  fugitive  would  not  pause  to  burden  himself  with  a  vast 
umlnished  canvas.  We  may  be  sure  the  canvas  remained  in  that 
Roman  studio — an  object  of  mild  interest  to  successive  occupants. 
Is  it  there  still  ?  Does  the  studio  itself  still  exist  ?  Belike  it  has 
been  demolished,  with  so  much  else.  What  became  of  the  expro- 
priated canvas  ?  It  wouldn't  have  been  buried  in  the  new  founda- 
tions. Some  one  must  have  staggered  away  with  it.  Whither  ? 
Somewhere,  I  am  sure,  in  some  dark  vault  or  cellar,  it  languishes. 

Seek  it,  fetch  it  out,  bring  it  to  me  in  triumph.  You  will  always 
find  me  in  the  Baptistery  of  San  Lorenzo.  But  I  have  formed  so 
clear  and  sharp  a  preconception  of  the  portrait  that  I  am  likely 
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to  be  disappointed  at  sight  of  what  you  bring  me.  I  see  in  my 
mind's  eye  every  falling  fold  of  the  white  mantle ;  the  nobly- 
rounded  calf  of  the  leg  on  which  rests  the  fore-arm  ;  the  high-light 
on  the  black  silk  stocking.  The  shoes,  the  hands,  are  sketchy,  the 
sky  is  a  mere  slab  ;  the  ruined  temples  are  no  more  than  adumbrated. 
But  the  expression  of  the  face  is  perfectly,  epitomically,  that  of  a 
great  man  surveying  a  great  alien  scene  and  gauging  its  import 
not  without  a  keen  sense  of  its  dramatic  conjunction  with  himself — 
Marius  in  Carthage  and  Napoleon  before  the  Sphinx,  Wordsworth 
on  London  Bridge  and  Cortes  on  the  peak  in  Darien,  but  most 
of  all,  certainly,  Goethe  in  the  Campagna.  So,  you  see,  I  cannot 
promise  not  to  be  horribly  let  down  by  Tischbein's  actual  handi- 
work. I  may  even  have  to  take  back  my  promise  that  it  shall 
have  a  place  of  honour.  But  I  shall  not  utterly  reject  it— unless 
on  the  plea  that  a  collection  of  unfinished  works  should  itself  have 
some  great  touch  of  incompletion. 
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III.  THE  ADMIRALTY  IN  THE  EIGHTIES. 

F,R  three  years  '  up  the  Straits '  and  far  away  from  all  such 
lelights,  the  following  is  not  a  bad  setting  for  deep  contentment 
at  tho  age  of  twenty-four  :  An  orchard,  with  the  last  of  the  daffodils 
and  pheasant-eye  narcissus  in  meadow  grass  underfoot,  and  a 
glorious  blue  sky  flecked  with  fleecy  clouds  seen  through  apple 
blossom  overhead.  An  after-breakfast  pipe,  drawing  nicely,  and 
the  prospect  of  a  day's  trout-fishing  in  a  West  Country  stream, 
the  first  day  of  six  weeks'  leave  to  be  spent  in  England  in  May 
and  June.  So  far  my  life  as  a  subaltern  of  Marine  Artillery  while 
serving  at  sea  had  lacked  one  important  ingredient — -interesting 
and  responsible  work.  It  came  suddenly,  amongst  the  surroundings 
described,  in  the  form  of  a  telegram  from  the  Admiralty,  running 
(I  think  I  can  still  recall  the  exact  wording)  '  Report  yourself  to 
Captain  W.  H.  Hall  for  duty  at  the  Admiralty  on  — —  .  Appoint- 
ment follows  by  post.'  The  appointment  arrived  the  next  morning 
in  a  big  official  envelope  ;  I  had  been  selected  to  serve  as  a  member 
of  the  Foreign  Intelligence  Committee  '  during  their  Lordships' 
pleasure,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  two  years,'  and  while  so  serving 
I  should  receive  my  regimental  pay  (about  £120  a  year)  and  an 
allowance  of  15s.  a  day,  a  princely  income  in  the  eyes  of  a  subaltern 
of  those  days. 

Tho  appointment  was  one  above  all  others  that  I  had  coveted, 
because  it  opened  up  such  an  infinite  prospect  of  interesting  work 
which  snight  fill  a  whole  lifetime,  and  it  certainly  fulfilled  all  expecta- 
tions, that  the  fishing  holiday  in  the  West  Country  was  postponed 
for  thb  ty-one  years.  I  owed  the  appointment,  as  I  afterwards  dis- 
covered, to  the  custom  which  then  prevailed  of  changing  the  Sea 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty  when  a  Government  left  office  ;  Lord 
John  Kay,  under  whose  flag  I  had  served  in  the  Mediterranean 
for  the  preceding  three  years,  came  in  as  First  Sea  Lord  with  the 
Liberal  Government  which  held  office  for  a  few  weeks  in  1886, 
and  it  v/as  he  who  had  selected  me.  The  Admiralty  in  those  times 
was  a  very  different  place  from  the  huge  edifice  now  overlooking 
the  Horse  Guards  Parade,  all  that  was  standing  then  wa>s  the  old 
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building  facing  the  courtyard  in  Whitehall.  Most  of  the  present 
Admiralty  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  garden,  with  its  high 
wall  hiding  it  from  the  old  Mall  where  the  cows  used  to  stand,  and 
glasses  of  fresh  milk  and  buns  were  on  sale  under  the  shade  of  the 
fine  old  trees  which  were  cut  down  when  the  present  wide  approach 
to  Buckingham  Palace  was  designed.  I  remember  well  my  first 
timid  entry  through  the  Whitehall  courtyard,  past  the  door  of 
what  used  to  be  the  First  Lord's  house  on  the  left,  and  through 
the  big  portals  to  the  lobby  of  the  dignified  Head  Messenger  for 
directions  about  finding  Captain  W.  H.  Hall,  to  whom  I  had  been 
ordered  to  report.  I  remember  being  very  shabbily  clad ;  six  years 
in  the  service  with  nothing  but  a  subaltern's  pay  had  left  enough 
only  for  essentials,  and  these,  after  providing  for  uniform,  flannels 
for  games,  and  aged  clothing  for  sport,  certainly  did  not  include 
the  London  turn-out  then  considered  de  rigueur  for  all  who  worked 
in  the  dignified  surroundings  of  the  great  offices  of  State.  But 
I  looked  forward  to  making  a  better  appearance  after  an  interview 
with  a  kindly  naval  agent,  to  whom  I  had  broken  gently  the  news 
that  I  proposed  to  select  him  as  my  banker,  beginning  my  cliency 
by  overdrawing  to  the  extent  of  £50. 

I  have  thought  for  many  years  that  a  long-felt  want  would  be 
supplied  by  anyone,  with  a  real  capacity  for  patient  research,  who 
would  undertake  the  compilation  of  another  '  Who's  Who  '  to  be 
called  '  Who  Isn't,'  or  by  some  such  title  ;  sic  vos  non  vobis  would 
make  a  good  motto  for  the  title-page.  It  would  include  all  the 
pioneers  who  leave  their  bones  in  the  desert  after  making  the  road 
for  those  who  come  after  them  ;  all  those  with  forward  vision 
whose  names  have  never  been  heard  by  the  public,  but  whose 
devoted  work  has  done  more  for  the  nation  than  has  that  of  any 
popular  hero  ;  those  who  have  worked  without  reward,  and  generally 
without  seeing  the  crowded  traffic  along  the  road  which  they 
designed  and  constructed.  In  such  a  book  you  would  find  the 
name  '  HALL,  W.  H.,  Captain  R.N.,  Born  1842.  Established  the 
Naval  Intelligence  Department  of  the  Admiralty,  from  which 
sprung  the  Naval  Staff,  which  did  so  much  to  win  the  great  war. 
Ruined  his  health  by  overwork  in  the  Admiralty  in  achieving  his 
object,  and  died  in  1895,  leaving  a  son  who  served  as  Director  of 
Naval  Intelligence  in  the  historic  years  1916-18.'  Captain  Hall's 
room  was  up  many  storeys  and  through  several  narrow  passages, 
near  where  the  Hydrographic  Department  was  housed  in  the  south 
wing  of  the  old  Admiralty  building,  and  there  I  was  conducted 
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to  report  myself  to  him.  He  explained  the  scope  of  my  work ;  . 
it  appeared  that  there  were  serious  deficiencies  in  their  Lordships' 
information,  which  might  become  somewhat  pronounced  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  existence  of  the  British  Empire  if  ever  we 
should  find  ourselves  at  war  with  a  naval  Power.  We  had  formed 
no  detailed  plans  for  the  employment  of  the  fleet,  and  we  had  not 
the-  information  upon  which  such  plans  must  be  based  :  it  was 
being  collected  by  a  small  committee  called  the  Foreign  Intelligence 
Committee,  which  was  working  in  the  Military,  Secret,  and  Political 
Branch  (called  for  short  M.  Branch)  of  the  department  of  the 
Secretary  to  the  Admiralty. 

The  Committee  had  been  set  up  at  the  instigation  of  Admiral 
Sir  George  Tryon,  who  had  recently  been  Secretary  (he  was  the 
last  naval  officer  to  hold  that  post).    Besides  Captain  Hall  there 
were  two  other  officers,  and  a  member  of  the  Secretary's  department, 
W.  Graham  Greene  x  ;  to  these  I  was  introduced  in  the  next  room, 
and  allotted  a  table.    Two  assistants  for  clerical  work  in  another 
room  completed  the  department,  and  to  me  was  allotted  ground 
which,  so  far,  was  practically  unbroken.    I  was  to  be  responsible 
for  detailed  knowledge  of  the  defences  of  all  the  harbours  of  the 
British  Empire,  and  for  issue  of  information  on  the  subject  to  their 
Lordships,  and  to  the  Fleet ;  the  matter  was  rather  pressing  because 
the  naval  officers  most  concerned  knew  nothing  of  the  defences, 
and  little  of  the  resources,  of  the  bases  they  might  require  to  use 
for  shelter  or  replenishment.    There  was  another  rather  serious 
gap  in  their  information,  they  did  not  know  the  power  of  the  weapons 
that  an  enemy  might  be  expected  to  use  against  them  in  action, 
so  '  all  foreign  guns  (at  sea  and  in  coast  defences)  and  torpedoes, 
mines,  &c.,  and  experiments  connected  therewith '  were  added 
to  the  subjects  upon  which  I  must  obtain  and  supply  full  informa- 
tion.   The  armour  protection  of  foreign  ships  also  came  into  my 
province.    To  this  wide  range  of  subjects  was  added  subsequently 
a  short  but  somewhat  pregnant  heading :  '  British  and  Foreign 
Trade,  defence  and  attack.'    This  subject  also  was  confided  to 
the  individual  charge  of  a  young  subaltern  of  Marines.    The  story 
reads  like  fiction  in  these  days.    Looking  back  at  those  times  I 
suppose  that  British  sea  power  had  been  unchallenged  for  so  long 
that  everyone  had  forgotten  that  it  came  within  the  range  of 
possibility  for  the  British  Navy  to  be  called  upon  to  fight  against 
any  other  Navy. 

1  Sir  Graham  Greene,  K.C.B.,  afterwards  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty. 
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But  to  get  back  to  personal  memories.    It  was  a  great  ex- 
perience for  a  young  marine  subaltern,  I  can  see  myself  now,  seated 
at  a  table  away  from  the  window  (the  window  tables  with  a  good 
light  are  the  perquisites  of  the  seniors  in  an  office),  looking  at  a 
blank  sheet  of  paper,  dipping  a  pen  in  ink,  and  wondering  how  to 
begin.    Captain  Hall  had  told  me  to  get  out  reports  about  bases 
for  the  British  Navy  for    the    admirals  on  each  naval  station, 
and  he  said  *  You  had  better  begin  with  Hong  Kong.'    Until  this 
day  I  have  never  confessed,  but  I  did  not  even  know  where  Hong 
Kong  was,  and  the  first  business  was  to  secure  an  atlas  and  find 
out.     I  do  not  want  to  criticise  schoolmasters,  as  I  have  never  got 
over  the  fear  of  them  since  school-days,  when  I  realised  that  within 
their  domain  they  wield  autocratic  power  over  their  subjects  which 
transcends  that  held  by  the  ex-Kaiser,  or  even  by  President  Wilson 
in  war.    I  simply  state  the  bald  fact  that  neither  at  a  private  nor 
at  a  public  school  had  I  learned  a  word  of  geography  that  remained 
in  my  mind.    There  was  one  word  I  remembered  from  still  earlier 
lessons,  the  word  '  Jute/  and  even  now  if  anyone  says  '  Geography  ' 
I  at  once  think  of  jute.    There  used  to  be  a  book  for  the  young  that 
tried  to  stimulate  interest  by  describing  places  somewhat  as  follows  : 
'  Lat.  A.B.    Long.  C.D.    Pop.  20,000.    Trade— Hides  and  Tallow,' 
and  sometimes  it  ended  '  and  jute.'    The  chief  excitement  lay  in 
deciding  whether  to  guess  '  and  jute,'  or  to  leave  it  at  '  hides  and 
tallow '  when  asked  a  question.    No  one  could  ever  tell  me  what 
jute  was,  until  I  extracted  the  information,  thirty  years  later,  from 
an  '  expert '  at  an  Imperial  Conference,  but  even  he  was  a  little 
hazy  about  it.    I  only  mention  these  matters  to  try  to  depict  the 
starting-point  from  which  my  work  at  the  Admiralty  in  the  eighties 
began. 

A  Government  office  is  a  machine  of  great  power,  and,  as  with 
all  such  machines,  you  have  to  overcome  the  inertia  before  .you 
can  get  it  to  '  function.'  Once  started  in  any  direction  it  gathers 
momentum  and  is  difficult  either  to  turn  or  to  stop.  You  can 
compare  it  to  a  steam-roller  of  immense  weight ;  if,  carried  away 
by  youthful  zeal  and  conviction,  you  think  that  the  great  machine 
ought  to  move  in  some  direction  or  disaster  will  result,  you  must 
study  its  mechanism,  and  you  must  locate  two  things,  the  starting 
lever,  and  the  brake.  In  every  community  of  a  hundred  men  you 
will  probably  find  one  or  two  starting  levers,  men  of  original 
thought  and  driving  power  who  try  to  get  things  done,  twenty  or 
thirty  brakesmen  who  try  to  stop  them,  and  the  remainder  who 
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don't  know  which  they  are,  like  the  '  little  sillies'  amongst  the 
Peter  Pan  fairy-babies  who  were  in  doubt  about  their  sex.  The  first 
thing  to  be  done  by  anyone  who  aspires  to  move  a  Government 
department  in  any  big  question  of  policy  is  to  locate  the  starting- 
lever  man,  and  inspire  him  with  the  soundness  of  the  idea  ;  he  is 
net  always  easy  to  locate ;  but  of  one  thing  you  may  be  almost 
certain,  you  will  not  find  him  in  the  limelight.  Then,  if  you  are 
very  inexperienced,  you  will  think  that  something  will  happen ; 
you  have  forgotten  the  brakesmen.  You  must  convert  them 
if  you  can,  and  this  may  be  a  labour  of  Hercules,  they  are  probably 
just  as  patriotic  as  the  starting-lever  men,  and  they  do  not  oppose 
progress  from  a  desire  to  be  saved  trouble,  but  from  genuine  con- 
viction that  because  a  policy  established  by  their  grandfathers 
under  entirely  different  conditions  was  sound,  and  was  carried  on 
by  their  fathers  without  disaster,  '  Why  shouldn't  we  do  the 
same  ?  ' 

First  let  us  look  back  at  the  mechanism  of  the  Admiralty  in 
the  eighties,  and  then  at  the  change  of  policy  which  Captain  Hall 
did  so  much  to  bring  about.  Apart  from  '  their  Lordships,'  who 
came  and  went,  exercising  from  time  to  time  an  influence  which 
depended  upon  their  personality,  and  upon  whether  they  stayed 
in  office  long  enough  to  make  it  felt,  the  greatest  power  in  the 
Admiralty  for  good  or  for  evil  lay  with  the  inner  ring  of  the  civilian 
staff,  the  Secretary's  department,  and  excellent  folk  they  were, 
capable,  hardworking,  and  loyal  to  naval  tradition.  They  wielded 
great  power,  by  the  way  they  presented  the  briefs  to  their  Lord- 
ships, by  the  turn  of  the  phrases  in  the  letters  they  drafted  to  the 
fleet  and  to  other  Government  departments,  and  by  the  influence 
th<y  could  exert  upon  the  tone  of  the  replies  from  other  depart- 
ments by  personal  conversation  with  their  colleagues  of  the  great 
Civil  Service,  especially  the  Treasury,  where  the  ultimate  power 
was  located,  though  there  was  a  story  of  a  First  Lord  who  asked 
in  the  Admiralty — '  For  what  expenditure  do  we  require  Treasury 
approval  ?  '  '  For  anything  under  half  a  crown,  sir,'  was  the 
reply. 

Every  letter  arriving  in  the  Admiralty  was  taken  first  to  the 
Secretary's  clearing-house.  Those  of  sufficient  importance  to 
influence  policy  were  passed  at  once  to  the  branch  of  the  Secretary's 
department  most  directly  affected.  Each  letter  was  then  clothed 
in  a  *  jacket,'  a  paper  cover  of  foolscap  size  with  squares  on  it  in 
which  to  write  the  registry  number  of  the  branch,  the  list  of  people 
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to  write  *  minutes/  and  there  was  a  space  in  which  these  were  to 
be    written.    The   Secretary's   department   decided   who  should 
write  the  minutes,  and  the  highest  authority,  put  last,  was  expected 
to  give  the  final  decision,  which  the  branch  concerned  embodied 
in  the  reply.    The  department  also  looked  up  former  letters  bearing 
on  the  question,  and  decided  which  of  these  to  attach  for  the  perusal 
by  the  minute- writing  authorities,  should  they  be  able  to  spare  the 
time.     To  illustrate  the  system  I  will  quote  an  actual   example 
with  some  element  of  humour  in  it.    When  torpedo  craft  and 
submarine  mines  were  first  being  widely  developed  as  an  element 
in  foreign  coast  protection,  I  remember  conceiving  the  idea  that 
the  Nelson  system  of  keeping  close  watch  in  war-time  over  harbours 
containing  enemy  war  vessels  would  require  amendment,  because 
there  would  be  too  much  risk  for  the  warships  employed  on  the 
watch ;    it  was  long  before  the  days  of  wireless  telegraphy,  but 
homing  pigeons  had  constantly  been  used  with  success  for  carrying 
messages  in  land  war,  and  foreign  countries  were  experimenting 
with  them  at  sea.     If  a  man-of-war  watching  a  foreign  harbour 
obtained  important  news,  she  would  have  to  leave  her  post  in 
order  to  get  the  information  to  its  destination,  so  many  such  vessels 
must  be  used  to  avoid  sacrificing  the  chance  of  reporting  further 
developments.     Obviously,  if  a  few  fast  yachts  or  similar  craft, 
each  carrying  homing  pigeons,  could  do  the  watching,  then  men-of- 
war  need  not  be  risked  against  mines  and  small  coastal  torpedo 
craft,  and  all  watching  vessels  could  send  news  by  pigeon  without 
leaving  their  posts.     The  scheme  doubtless  had  its  defects,  and 
was   capable   only   of   application  in   certain  waters.    Knowing 
that  it  would  be  an  unpardonable  indiscretion  for  a  young  marine 
to  put  forward  such  a  far-reaching  proposal,  I  got  a  friend  of  the 
'  starting  lever '  type  in  another  Government  department  to  get 
his  office  to  suggest  the  idea  to  their  Lordships,  and  when  the 
letter  arrived  I  saw  it  with  much  joy  go  successfully  through  the 
first  of  the  processes  in  its  Admiralty  career.   I  watched  it  gradually 
rising  in  its  jacket  without  opposition  to  the  highest  authority 
named  thereon,  but,  alas  !  he  could  not  have  had  time  to  consider 
the  matter  ;  he  wrote  :      '  There  would  be  a  fear  that  these  birds 
would  carry  misleading  intelligence/    Pigeons  fly  very  high  over 
the  sea,  they  could  not  carry  misleading  intelligence  unless  an 
enemy  caught  them,  removed  their  messages,   and  substituted 
others.    There  was  no  appeal,  my  infantile  attempt  to  influence 
policy  was  strangled  at  its  birth. 
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That  is  only  a  digression  to  illustrate  the  machinery,  and  the 
process  through  which  a  letter  passes  before  action  is  taken  upon 
it  by  a  great  office.  In  those  days  from  a  fortnight  to  three  weeks 
was  the  minimum  time  required  in  the  Admiralty,  in  the  War 
Office  it  was  longer  ;  there  they  also  used  jackets,  but  they  had  an 
additional  brake  on  the  machine.  Each  jacket,  after  the  letter 
had  been  inserted,  was  folded  lengthways,  a  sort  of  ring  of  paper 
was  then  slipped  over  it  so  as  to  hold  it  round  the  middle  like  a 
belt ;  I  do  not  know  the  origin  of  the  practice,  it  worked  out  some- 
what as  follows :  The  official  whose  opinion  was  invited  first 
slipped  off  the  paper  belt,  then  straightened  out  the  foolscap 
sheet  so  as  to  be  able  to  read  the  contents,  and  sometimes  as  many 
as  twenty  letters  in  similar  jackets  and  belts  were  attached  for 
him  to  read  and  he  had  to  repeat  the  same  process  for  each  one 
to  gather  its  contents.  I  once  calculated  that  the  average  official 
in  the  War  Office  in  those  times  must  have  spent  the  equivalent 
of  three  weeks  in  every  year  in  straightening  out  papers  before  he 
could  read  them.  I  hope  that  these  notes  will  suffice  to  convey  an 
idea  of  the  purely  mechanical  inertia  which  had  to  be  overcome 
by  anyone  conceiving  the  quixotic  idea  of  bringing  about  any 
change  in  policy. 

The  policy  of  the  Admiralty  in  the  early  eighties  was  in  danger 
of  being  dominated  by  the  advocates  of  passive  defence.  There 
passed  into  my  possession  a  few  years  ago  through  a  second-hand 
bookseller  one  of  the  last  copies  of  a  document  which  would  have 
been  of  great  value  to  historians  if  the  policy  it  advocated  had 
continued  to  hold  its  sway  over  our  rulers  until  1914 — they  would 
have  traced  in  it  the  germ  of  the  downfall  of  the  British  Empire. 
It  boars  the  date  1860  ;  it  is  called  the  '  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
appointed  to  consider  the  defences  of  the  United  Kingdom/  and 
here  are  some  samples  from  its  pages  : 

'  During  the  wars  of  the  early  part  of  this  century,  when  the 
strength  of  the  Royal  Navy  had  attained  an  extraordinary  develop- 
ment, it  was  equal  to  the  performance  of  all  the  duties  imposed 
upon  it ;  but  it  appears  doubtful  to  your  (her  Majesty's)  Com- 
missioners, having  regard  to  the  present  state  of  continental  navies, 
whether  even  a  fleet  of  such  magnitude  as  we  then  possessed, 
would  now  be  able  to  perform  them  all  efficiently/ 

Then  after  a  reference  to  the  certainty  with  which  the  move- 
ments of  an  enemy's  fleets  could  be  combined  by  the  aid  of  steam, 
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but  without  giving  any  credit  to  our   own   admirals  for  taking 
advantage  of  the  same  facilities  : 

'  Even  if  it  were  possible  that  a  fleet  sufficient  to  meet  the 
emergency  of  a  sudden  naval  combination  against  this  country 
could  be  kept  available  and  fully  manned  in  time  of  peace,  such 
an  application  of  the  resources  of  the  nation  would  lead  to  an 
outlay  of  the  public  revenue  far  exceeding  the  expenditure  which 
would  suffice  for  that  object  under  other  circumstances.  The 
first  cost  would  be  very  great,  and  the  necessary  expense  of  main- 
tenance would  be  continued,  involving  the  employment  of  a  large 
additional  number  of  trained  seamen — a  class  of  men  who  can 
with  difficulty  be  obtained,  and  who  are  necessarily  the  most 
costly  of  any  branch  of  the  military  service,  owing  to  the  various 
qualifications  required  of  them.  A  periodical  renewal  of  the 
entire  fleet  would,  even  in  ordinary  circumstances,  be  requisite 
about  every  thirty  years,  &c.,  &c/ 

Fortifications  were  recommended  as  a  cheap  substitute  for  the 
requisite  mimimum  of  naval  strength  to  ensure  security,  and  the 
Commission  built  the  '  Hilsea  Lines/  still  standing  on  the  land  side 
of  Portsmouth  as  a  monument  to  their  policy.  Two  naval  officers 
signed  the  report ;  I  wonder  how  many  could  be  found  to  do  so  ID 
these  days  ? 

It  was  not  until  I  had  read  that  report  that  I  traced  to  this 
origin  the  principles  against  which  Captain  W.  H.  Hall  fought 
with  all  his  energies  within  the  walls  of  the  Admiralty.  The  dawn 
of  reversion  to  the  policy  which  won  us  the  great  war  in  the  early 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century  can  be  traced  in  the  report  of 
Lord  Carnarvon's  Commission  on  Commerce  and  Coaling  stations. 
In  1886  that  report  was  too  recent  to  have  had  much  effect  upon 
policy.  It  was  dated  1882,  and  four  years  was  then  too  short  a 
time  for  a  principle,  however  true,  to  gain  sufficient  momentum 
of  opinion  and  affect  the  policy  of  a  great  department — there  was 
too  much  inertia  to  be  overcome.  The  Carnarvon  Commissioners 
realised  that  they  could  not  measure  the  standard  of  local  defence 
in  any  part  of  the  world  until  the  duties  of  the  Royal  Navy  had 
first  been  determined,  and  they  laid  them  down  in  these  words, 
which  Captain  Hall  constantly  quoted  in  his  minutes  and 
memoranda  : 

'  The  Royal  Navy  is  not  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
direct  local  protection  to  seaports  or  harbours,  but  for  the  object 
of  blockading  the  ports  of  an  enemy,  of  destroying  his  trade, 
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attacking  his  possessions,  dealing  with  his  ships  at  sea,  and  we  may 
add  of  preventing  an  attack  in  great  force  against  any  special 
place/  (My  italics.) 

It  is  very  obvious  that  if  hostile  ships  are  dealt  with  all  the 
ott.er  advantages  result  automatically.  It  follows  that  they 
should  be  left  no  rest  whether  at  sea  or  in  harbour  (a  point  missed 
by  the  Commissioners),  and  the  soundness  of  these  principles  has 
since  been  abundantly  proved,  but  early  in  the  eighties  they  did 
not  carry  so  much  weight.  More  attention  was  devoted  to  what 
had  to  be  defended  than  to  the  forces  which  alone  could  cause 
danger ;  a  building  programme  was  prepared  which  included 
chiefly  large  coast  defence  vessels  with  a  short  coal  radius,  to  be 
distributed  about  singly  to  guard  individual  mercantile  harbours, 
and  the  strength  of  the  seagoing  fleet  was  not  based  upon  the 
strength  of  foreign  fleets.  It  was  clear  that  no  progress  could  be 
made  without  first  ascertaining  the  strength  of  possible  enemies, 
and  the  Foreign  Intelligence  Committee,  largely  through  the  energy 
and  parliamentary  influence  of  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  was  extended 
and  formed  on  February  1,  1887,  into  the  Naval  Intelligence  Depart- 
ment, of  which  Captain  Hall  was  appointed  the  first  Director. 
Tho  department  did  more  than  its  name  implied.  An  assistant 
Director,  Captain  R.  N.  Custance,1  was  charged  with  the 
mobilisation  of  our  own  naval  forces  for  war,  an  operation  for 
which  no  preparation  had  hitherto  been  made.  The  { N.I.D.' 
wan  at  first  looked  upon  with  considerable  suspicion,  and  met 
with,  opposition  at  every  turn ;  but  the  work  grew  rapidly,  and 
almost  overwhelmed  the  small  staff,  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  be  a  witness  of  Captain  Hall's  family  life  as  well  as  of  his  public 
work,  so  am  able  to  speak  with  intimate  knowledge  of  his  daily 
rou  tine.  He  got  up  at  about  4.30,  worked  at  home  from  5  to  8  A.M., 
arrived  at  the  Admiralty  at  10,  and  worked  until  7  P.M.,  taking 
a  short  hour  off  for  luncheon  when  he  could  spare  the  time,  and 
he  worked  for  1J  hours  after  dinner  nearly  every  night ;  he  took 
no  real  holiday  while  at  the  Admiralty. 

Of  course  we  all  tried  to  keep  up  with  him  as  far  as  our  physical 
powers  extended :  there  was  no  hope  of  another  increase  of  staff, 
after  the  difficulty  experienced  with  the  Treasury  in  getting  the 
department  launched  at  all.  As  an  example,  I  may  mention  the 
cutting  down  of  the  salaries,  from  those  originally  approved,  to 

1  Admiral  Sir  R.  N.  Custance,  G.C.B. 
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a  level  far  below  the  sums  paid  to  army  officers  similarly  employed 
in  the  War  Office.  The  tradition  was  that  in  order  to  get  the 
best  officers  to  go  to  sea  you  must  make  shore  service  unattractive. 
'  Keep  them  poor '  was  the  motto.  As  an  indication  of  the 
attitude  assumed  towards  the  new  department,  I  can  also  vouch 
for  the  fact  that,  when  the  plans  for. the  new  Admiralty  building 
were  being  studied,  only  two  smallish  rooms  were  allotted  for  its 
accommodation,  on  the  plea  that  the  need  for  intelligence  was 
temporary,  and  the  demand  would  soon  be  reduced  !  I  see  by  the 
Navy  List  that,  in  the  Great  War  of  1914-18,  the  department 
performing  the  functions  which  fell  entirely  upon  the  N.I.D. 
in  its  early  days  were  performed  by  280  officers,  ranking  from 
Admiral  to  sub-lieutenant,  by  90  ladies  of  all  ranks  in  society, 
by  106  civilians,  and  by  I  cannot  gather  how  many  Admiralty 
clerks,  about  90  are  mentioned.  Just  before  writing  these  notes 
I  received  a  letter  from  an  old  colleague  of  the  original  N.I.D.  : 

'  I  always  think  of  Y •  and  M •  and  D as  the  small 

nucleus  from  which  sprang  the  huge  present  organisation,  in  the 
days  when  we  were  young  and  full  of  hope  and  troubles  were  light.' 
I  am  sorry  he  feels  like  that,  my  own  memory  of  those  times  is 
that  troubles  were  very  heavy,  and  health  often  bad  ;  the  room  in 
which  we  were  crowded  was  over  a  dust-bin,  which  did  not  conduce 
to  prolonged  energy,  and  I  do  not  know  how  we  should  have  kept 
up  our  faith  in  the  future  if  we  had  not  been  inspired  by  the  example 
of  such  a  chief  when  the  outlook  seemed  hopeless  and  work  thrown 
away,  but  the  sound  principles  won  in  the  end,  and  this  makes  one 
full  of  hope  and  confidence,  even  if  not  young  in  body  any  more. 
Within  two  years  of  the  establishment  of  the  Naval  Intelligence 
Department  enough  information  had  been  collected  about  foreign 
fleets  and  resources  to  base  our  building  programme,  not  upon 
what  the  Navy  has  to  protect,  but  upon  the  strength  at  sea  of 
possible  enemies.  The  House  of  Commons,  the  public,  and,  above 
all,  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  got  wind  of  the  situation, 
and  the  Naval  Defence  Act  was  passed  in  1889 ;  the  principles 
were  then  adopted  which  led  to  the  '  Two  Power '  Standard,  and 
afterwards  to  the  *  60  per  cent,  above  the  next  Power '  standard. 
A  system  was  established,  and  a  *  War  Staff  '  was  soon  maintained 
to  work  it ;  we  were  not  caught  unawares  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Great  War,  and  we  made  the  most  effective  use  of  the  resources  at 
our  disposal.  Finis  coronat  opus.  I  should  like  to  see  a  statue 
in  the  Admiralty  courtyard  to  Captain  W.  H.  Hall. 
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My  gratitude  can  never  be  adequately  expressed  to  those  great 
folk  who  gave  me,  as  a  young  marine,  a  chance  of  participating 
in  such  big  events.  There  is  nothing  like  being  told  when 
young  the  pattern  of  the  great  mosaic  of  which  your  work  forms 
a  tiny  piece,  it  makes  the  dullest  and  most  monotonous  business 
more  interesting.  Looking  back  at  those  years  it  is  the  work  that 
stands  out  most  clearly,  but  there  were,  of  course,  recreations, 
and  i}he  work  itself  provided  its  own  amusements  at  times.  Soon 
after  the  N.I.D.  was  launched  upon  its  career  we  were  given  the 
opportunity  of  purchasing  a  few  foreign  books  that  we  thought 
likely  to  prove  of  value  to  us ;  it  was  about  the  time  that  the  French 
were  experimenting  with  melinite,  the  explosive  that  was  expected 
to  perform  the  function  attributed  to  all  new  inventions,  *  revolu- 
tionise warfare.'  I  saw  the  name  '  Melinite '  in  a  catalogue  of 
French  books,  and  asked  that  it  might  be  purchased  for  me; 
soon  afterwards  it  arrived,  a  French  novel  with  a  glaring  picture 
of  an  inadequately  clothed  lady  called  '  Melinite '  on  the  cover ; 
we  were  asked  politely  whether  we  found  such  subjects  of  special 
interest  in  the  new  department.  Then  there  was  another  occasion, 
when  Sir  Francis  de  Winton  had  been  appointed  to  conduct  a 
campaign  against  a  tribe  called  the  Yonnis  in  West  Africa.  He 
was  anxious  to  know  to  what  extent  he  could  rely  upon  naval 
resources  at  Sierra  Leone  for  the  use  of  his  troops.  His  Staff  officer 
came  to  the  Admiralty  and  asked  me  what  naval  stores  there 
were  on  the  spot,  and  in  my  innocence  of  official  phraseology  I 
wrote,  to  the  Naval  Store  branch,  and  asked  '  What  naval  stores 
are  there  at  Sierra  Leone  ?  '  They  replied  '  Only  a  few  hundred 
tons  of  patent  fuel.'  I  informed  Sir  Francis  de  Winton  accordingly, 
and  he  at  once  wrote  back  to  say  that  he  knew  that  there  were 
lots  of  boots,  helmets,  and  even  hymn-books,  so  I  wrote  to  the 
Naval  Store  branch  again :  '  With  reference  to  your  Minute 

No. of are  there  not  also  boots,  helmets,  and  hymn-books 

at  Sierra  Leone  ?  '  The  crushing  reply  came  back  by  return — 
'  Those  are  victualling  stores.' 

Then,  apart  from  the  Admiralty  work,  came  rather  a  tragic 
little  incident  at  a  London  dinner  party.  I  was  sitting  between 
my  host  and  a  lady  who,  not  knowing  to  what  service  I  belonged, 
and  by  way  of  putting  me  at  my  ease,  told  me  that  a  nephew  of 
hers  had  just  gone  into  the  Marines,  and  '  Wasn't  it  a  pity  ? '  Only 
a  severe  kick  in  the  ankle  from  my  host  stopped  my  tongue,  and 
saved  the  harmony  of  the  evening. 
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Official  correspondence  between  the  War  Office  and  Admiralty 
in  those  times  was  carried  out  with  great  dignity  and  formality, 
combined  occasionally  with  a  touch  of  acrimony ;  it  resembled 
in  weightiness  of  phrase  the  correspondence  between  the 
Chancelleries  of  the  Great  Powers.  There  was  one  dossier  which 
meandered  between  Whitehall  and  Pall  Mall  for  about  seven  years, 
and  referred  to  what  was  sometimes  called  the  '  active  s  and  some- 
times the '  floating  '  defence  of  ports  ;  it  struck  at  the  root  principle 
of  naval  strategy,  and  it  was  a  model  of  polysyllabic  politeness 
combined  with  protest.  The  War  Office  was  responsible  for  sub- 
marine mine  defences  of  harbours,  and  brought  matters  to  a  head 
by  a  letter  saying  that  Mr.  -  -  (the  Secretary  of  State  for  War) 
would  no  longer  accept  the  responsibility  for  the  mines,  unless 
their  Lordships  would  provide  war  vessels  to  guard  the  mine-fields  ; 
the  statement  was  met  with  the  reply  that,  before  their  Lordships 
could  go  into  the  matter  satisfactorily,  they  would  be  glad  of  an 
exact  definition  of  the  meaning  attached  by  the  War  Office  to  the 
expressions  '  active  '  and  '  floating  '  defence  of  ports.  It  seemed 
that  seven  years  of  correspondence  weighing  about  half  a  hundred- 
weight might  have  been  saved,  the  reply  came  promptly  :  '  Such 
vessels  of  her  Majesty's  Navy  as  may  be  told  off  exclusively  for 
the  individual  defence  of  individual  ports.'  The  answer  was  : 
'  No  such  vessels  will  be  told  off,5  and  the  correspondence  was 
laid  to  rest. 

There  was  another  incident,  affecting  mine-fields  more  directly. 
When  I  was  told  to  gather  information  from  the  War  Office  for  the 
Navy  about  the  defences  of  our  harbours,  it  was  clearly  necessary 
to  know  the  plans  of  the  mine-fields.  To  get  this  idea  through 
the  official  channels  would  have  taken  many  weeks'  correspondence, 
so  I  adopted  the  more  speedy  method  of  walking  across  the  Horse 
Guards  parade  and  bringing  the  plans  back  under  my  arm  ;  they 
were  given  to  me,  by  the  way,  by  Captain  G.  S.  Clarke,  R.E.,1  who 
at  once  saw  the  reasonableness  of  the  request.  It  appeared  on 
examining  them  that  the  friendly  channels  left  for  traffic  in  and 
out  of  our  mercantile  harbours  were  rendered  dangerous  by  a 
particularly  sensitive  sort  of  mine,  which  went  off  when  touched 
if  certain  precautions  were  not  taken  on  shore  (by  a  subaltern 
officer)  to  keep  them  harmless.  The  Admiralty,  being  responsible 
above  all  things  for  maintaining  the  security  of  our  sea  commerce, 
protested  against  these  arrangements,  and  were  told  in  reply  that 
1  Now  Lord  Sydenham,  G.C.M.G. 
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'  naval  concurrence '  had  been  obtained.  It  turned  out  that  the 
official  in  charge  of  the  local  coastguard  station  had  been  asked  if 
it  would  be  all  right,  and  he  had  given  his  consent  without  referring 
to  higher  authority.  These  stories  are  not  repeated  with  any  idea 
of  carping  criticism,  or  to  pose  as  what  my  old  shipmates  would 
call  a  '  Jimmy-know-all ' ;  I  think  they  are  worth  recording  as 
illustrations  of  the  incidents  which  arose  in  the  old  days  when 
Admiralty  and  War  Office  did  their  work  in  water-tight  compart- 
ments. All  that  must,  of  course,  have  been  changed  now  by  an 
entente  between  the  Naval  Staff  and  the  General  Staff  at  the  War 
Office,  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  in  the  days  of  which 
I  write  the  interests  of  the  country  were  subordinated  to  inter- 
departmental squabbling.  There  was  no  co-ordinating  authority 
except  the  Cabinet,  and  no  record  was  kept  of  its  proceedings, 
so  that  on  at  least  one  occasion  I  remember  the  First  Lord  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  coming  away  from  Downing  Street 
haviog  gathered  exactly  opposite  impressions  of  a  Cabinet  decision, 
which  led  to  years  of  acrimonious  correspondence.  It  was  about 
Ascension,  and  the  story  is  too  long  for  inclusion,  with  all  its 
interesting  ramifications,  some  of  which  are  full  of  humour. 

For  recreation  during  those  years  there  was  but  little  time, 
the  department  was  too  shorthanded.  During  the  first  few  weeks, 
when  Lord  John  Hay  was  First  Sea  Lord,  there  was  sometimes 
a  chance  of  a  game  of  lawn  tennis  in  the  old  Admiralty  garden. 
I  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  attract  his  attention  as  a  player 
when  serving  in  the  Alexandra  at  Corfu.  The  flag-lieutenant 
fetched  me  and  I  remember  arriving  at  the  gangway  in  great 
trepidation  for  my  first  trip  with  a  commander-in-chief  in  his 
bargo.  Of  course,  being  ignorant  of  service  etiquette,  I  stood 
aside  for  the  Admiral  to  get  in  first.  Senior  officers  do  not  like 
sitting  waiting  in  rolling  boats  alongside  while  their  juniors  step  in, 
so  the  routine  is  for  the  juniors  to  get  in  first,  and  get  out  last.  I 
hope  I  may  be  forgiven  this  digression,  as  it  may  be  helpful  to 
others.  The  game  on  the  flat  site  of  the  old  Venetian  dockyard 
at  Corfu  led  three  years  afterwards  to  several  pleasant  digressions 
from  Admiralty  work  on  summer  evenings,  before  Lord  John  Hay 
left  jmd  the  work  increased.  In  subsequent  years,  it  was  sometimes 
possible  when  near  a  breakdown  to  get  off  for  as  much  as  a  fortnight 
at  a  time  without  the  work  suffering  seriously,  but  we  had  no  under- 
studies, so  there  was  always  the  feeling  hanging  over  us  of  the  pile 
of  work  accumulating  until  the  day  of  return.  It  took  about  a 
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year  to  get  acclimatised  to  indoor  office  work  after  having  led  an 
outdoor  life  for  some  years,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  debt  of 
gratitude  owed  to  sympathetic  friends  who  realised  how  matters 
stood.  There  were  no  half-holidays  or  week-ends  for  us  in  those 
days ;  we  worked  up  to  7  P.M.  on  Saturdays,  as  on  other  days,  but 
some  special  friends  used  to  lend  me  a  horse  to  ride  in  the  Park 
late  on  summer  evenings  (that  was  in  the  days  when  men  rode 
in  the  Row  in  the  evenings  in  frock-coats,  tall  hats,  tight  blue 
overalls,  and  Wellington  boots ! ),  and  one  summer,  when  living 
at  Wimbledon,  the  same  friends  kept  a  pony  especially  for  me  to 
ride  in  Richmond  Park  on  the  rare  days  when  I  could  take  a  half- 
holiday  after  5.30  P.M.,  taking  the  residue  of  the  work  home  to  be 
done  late.  As  a  candidate  for  the  Staff  College,  anxious  todmprove 
in  horsemanship,  there  was  also  the  good  luck  for  me  of  being 
allowed  to  attend  riding  school  before  breakfast  with  the  Household 
Cavalry  recruits  in  the  winter  months,  a  form  of  exercise  strongly 
to  be  commended  to  all  engaged  upon  office  work  who  may  have 
the  chance. 

Of  work  not  strictly  connected  with  the  Admiralty  I  remember 
the  useful  experience  of  being  given  charge  of  an  assemblage  of 
about  four  hundred  special  constables,  of  all  ages  and  all  walks 
in  life,  hastily  assembled  one  Sunday  morning  in  Wellington 
Barracks  because  of  a  danger -of  riot.  I  was  told  to  form  them 
up  as  a  battalion  to  be  marched  to  Trafalgar  Square ;  the  only 
uniformity  about  them  was  that  they  all  had  policemen's  armlets 
and  truncheons,  but  no  knowledge  of  any  sort  of  drill.  We  had 
them  ready  somehow  in  about  twenty  minutes,  got  them  there 
safely,  and  stood  for  four  hours  in  drizzling  rain,  feeling  very 
hungry ;  with  the  assistance  of  Household  Cavalry  the  police 
ultimately  averted  the  danger  of  serious  disturbance.  There  were 
some  humorous  incidents.  At  Wellington  Barracks  I  went  up 
to  an  old  gentleman  who  seemed  rather  bored  at  being  taught 
to  form  fours,  and  said  :  '  You  seem  to  know  all  about  it,  would 
you  like  to  fall  out  ?  '  He  replied  :  '  Yes,  I  think  I  should,  you 
see  I'm  a  retired  General.'  Then,  anxious  not  to  commit  myself 
further,  I  noted  a  smart-looking  man  with  a  pointed  beard  whose 
face  I  knew,  and,  thinking  he  must  be  an  old  shipmate,  went  up 
to  him  and  asked :  '  How  do  you  like  this  job  ?  When  did  we 
meet  last  ?  '  He  answered :  '  Did  you  ever  get  fitted  for  a  pair 

of  boots  at  P 's,  sir  ? '    I  forget  what  the  difference  of  opinion 

had  been  between  the  Executive  and  the  People,  but  one  of  the 
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popular  leaders  of  those  days  against  the  forces  of  authority  after- 
wards became  a  Right  Honourable  and  a  Cabinet  Minister,  so  I 
suppose  there  must  have  been  something  to  be  said  on  both  sides 
of  the  controversy. 

Then  there  was  Queen  Victoria's  golden  jubilee  in  1887.  The 
weather  was  glorious,  and  it  was  a  summer  of  pageants.  The 
service  in  the  Abbey,  the  procession  up  Whitehall  led  by  a  row 
of  Princes,  with  the  Emperor  Frederick,  then  Crown  Prince  of 
Prussia,  showing  up  conspicuously  in  white  uniform  and  glittering 
appointments.  (Mentioning  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  reminds 
me  how  friendly  we  were  with  Germans  in  those  times,  they  were 
ardently  supporting  proposals  for  increasing  the  British  Fleet. 
Speaking  from  knowledge,  I  agree  with  recent  writers  who  aver 
that  Bismarck's  policy  was  opposed  to  all  friction  with  England.) 
In  the  pageants  were  to  be  seen  Lord  Wolseley,  then  a  popular 
idol,  and  Lord  Roberts  on  his  white  charger,  greeted  with 
ringing  cheers  as  he  rode  at  the  head  of  the  detachments  of 
Overseas  troops.  There  were  street  decorations  and  illuminations 
galore,  a  naval  review  at  Spithead,  and  a  big  march-past  of  troops 
at  Aldershot.  We  had  no  '  Army '  then,  as  we  now  understand 
the  word,  only  a  collection  of  battalions  and  other  units  which 
were  assembled  in  larger  formations  whenever  occasion  demanded, 
and  transport  suited  to  the  country  was  then  obtained  and  allotted 
to  them.  No  prospect  of  employing  a  British  Army  in  Europe 
had  dawned  on  the  horizon  ;  the  military  idea  was  that  it  was  more 
likely  to  be  wanted  to  fight  an  invading  army,  as  it  well  might 
have  been,  if  the  principles  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  1860  had 
prevailed. 

Looking  back  at  the  years  preceding  the  Naval  Defence  Act 
of  1889,  it  is  not  easy  to  diagnose  the  influence  of  the  different 
popular  forces  which  were  brought  into  play  to  effect  the  passing  of 
that  Act.  There  had  been  war  scares  in  1878  and  1885,  which  led 
to  panic  legislation  and  the  voting  of  large  sums  by  Parliament ; 
the  chief  form  of  preparation  for  war  used  to  take  the  form  of  a 
sort  of  music-hall  mobilisation,  associated  with  popular  songs  of 
the '  jingo  '  type,  Union  jacks,  and  an  extra  consumption  of  whisky. 
The  idea  seems  to  have  been  that  wars  could  be  won  by 'throwing 
money  and  defiance  at  an  enemy,  and  our  standard  of  naval  force 
had  sunk  to  a  point  of  danger  which  reflected  itself  in  popular 
panics  whenever  a  storm  rose  on  the  European  horizon.  I  think 
that  the  chief  influence  employed  to  bring  about  the  reform  was 
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used  by  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  put  strong 
pressure  upon  the  Government  of  the  day.  Lord  Charles  Beresford 
resigned  from  the  Board  of  Admiralty  and  worked  hard  outside  for  an 
increase  in  the  fleet,  and  for  a  regular  plan  of  campaign,  with  a 
staff  to  work  out  the  details.  The  work  done  and  reforms  intro- 
duced in  the  Admiralty  in  the  eighties  of  last  century  established 
sound  principles  which  enabled  succeeding  administrations  to 
explain  matters  to  the  nation,  and  to  obtain  national  support  for 
the  only  policy  which  can  give  us  security.  Naval  defence  was 
soon  recognised  as  too  vital  an  interest  of  the  people  to  be  made 
the  subject  of  party  strife  ;  the  electorate  would  not  stand  it.  A 
few  men  in  public  affairs  have  at  times  attributed  the  world  com- 
petition in  armaments  to  the  steps  taken  by  Great  Britain  in  1889 
to  ensure  security  at  sea,  but  it  would  be  more  correct  to  attribute 
the  competition  to  the  writings  of  Captain  Mahan,  who  published 
abroad  about  that  period  the  secrets  of  Sea-Power,  which  were 
then  grasped  for  the  first  time  by  the  *  Militarist '  Powers.  Captain 
Mahan's  books  were  translated  into  every  European  language. 
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A   STORY  OF  QUIET  TIMES. 
BY  STANLEY  J.  WEYMAN. 

CHAPTER  XXVII.  (continued): 

WHEN  Etruria  came  in  with.  Mary's  tea  she  found  her  mistress 
bending  over  the  fire  in  an  attitude  of  painful  depression, 
and  she  said  a  few  words,  trying  to  impart  to  her  something 
of  her  own  patience.  That  patience  was  a  fine  thing  in 
Etruria  because  it  was  natural.  But  Mary  was  of  sterner 
stuff.  She  had  a  more  lively  imagination,  and  she  could  not  be 
blind  to  the  issues,  or  to  the  value  of  every  moment  that  passed. 
Even  while  she  listened  to  Etruria  she  saw  with  the  eyes  of 
fancy  a  hollow  amid  a  clump  of  trees  not  far  from  a  pool  that 
she  knew.  In  summer  it  was  a  pleasant  dell,  clothed  with  mosses 
and  ferns  and  the  flowers  of  the  bog-bean ;  in  winter  a  dank, 
sombre  hollow.  There  she  saw  her  uncle  lie,  amid  the  decaying 
leaves,  the  mud,  the  rank  grass ;  and  the  vision  was  too  much 
for  her.  What  if  he  were  really  lying  there,  while  she  sat  here  by 
the  lire  ?  Sat  here  in  this  home  which  he — he  had  given  her, 
amid  the  comforts  which  he  had  provided  ! 

The  thought  was  horrible,  and  she  turned  fiercely  on  the  com- 
forter. '  Don't ! '  she  cried.  '  You  don't  think !  You  don't 
understand !  We  can't  go  through  the  night  like  this  !  They 
must  go  on  looking !  Fetch  your  father !  And  bring  Fetch  ! 
Bring  them  here  ! '  she  cried. 

Etruria  went,  alarmed  by  her  excitement,  but  almost  as  quickly 
she  c;ime  back.  Toft  had  gone  out  with  Fetch  and  the  other  man. 
They  would  not  be  long. 

Mary  cried  out  on  them,  but  could  do  no  more  than  walk 
the  room,  and  after  a  time  Etruria  coaxed  her  to  sit  down  and 
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eat ;  and  tea  and  food  restored  her  balance.  Still,  as  she  sat  and 
ate  she  listened — she  listened  always.  And  Etruria,  taught  by 
experience,  let  her  be  and  said  nothing. 

At  last,  '  How  long  they  are  ! '  Mary  cried.  '  What  are  they 
doing  ?  Are  they  never ' 

She  stopped.  The  footsteps  of  two  men  coming  through 
the  hall  had  reached  her  ears,  and  she  recognised  the  tread 
of  one — recognised  it  with  a  rush  of  relief  so  great,  of  thankfulness 
BO  overwhelming  that  she  was  startled  and  might  well  have  been 
more  than  startled,  had  she  been  free  to  think  of  anything  but  the 
lost  man.  It  .was  Basset's  step,  and  she  knew  it — she  would  have 
known  it,  she  felt,  among  a  hundred  !  He  had  come  !  An  instant 
later  he  stood  in  the  doorway,  booted  and  travel-stained,  his  whip 
in  his  hand,  just  as  he  had  dropped  from  the  saddle — and  with 
a  face  grave  indeed,  but  calm  and  confident.  He  seemed  to  her 
to  bi  ing  relief,  help,  comfort,  security,  all  in  one  ! 

'  Oh  ! '  she  cried.     '  You  are  here  !     How — how  good  of  you  !  * 

'  Not  good  at  all,'  he  answered,  advancing  to  the  table  and  quietly 
taking  oft  his  gloves.  *  Your  messenger  met  me  half-way  to  Blore. 
I  was  coming  into  Eiddsley  to  a  meeting.  I  had  only  to  ride  on. 
Of  course  I  came.' 

'  But  the  meeting  ? '  she  asked  fearfully.  Was  he  only  come  to 
go  again. 

'  D — n  the  meeting ! '  he  answered,  moved  to  anger  by  the 
girl's  pale  face.  *  Will  you  give  me  a  cup  of  tea,  Toft  ?  I'll  hear 
Miss  Audley's  account  first.  Keep  Fetch  and  the  other  man.  We 
shall  want  them.  In  twenty  minutes  I'll  talk  to  you.  That 
will  do.' 

Ah,  with  what  gratitude,  with  what  infinite  relief,  did  Mary  hear 
his  tone  of  authority  !  He  watched  Toft  out  of  the  room  and,  alone 
with  her,  he  looked  at  her.  He  saw  that  her  hand  shook  as  she 
filled  the  teapot,  that  her  lips  quivered,  that  she  tried  to  speak 
and  could  not.  And  he  felt  an  infinite  love  and  pity,  though  he 
drove  both  out  of  his  voice  when  he  spoke.  '  Yes,  tea  first,'  he 
said  coolly,  as  he  took  off  his  riding  coat.  *  I've  had  a  long  journey. 
You  must  take  another  cup  with  me.  You  can  leave  things  to 
me  now.  Yes,  two  lumps,  please,  and  not  too  strong.'  He  knocked 
together  the  logs,  and  warmed  his  hands,  stooping  over  the  fire 
with  his  back  to  her.  Then  he  took  his  place  at  the  table,  and  when 
he  had  drunk  half  a  cup  of  tea, '  Now,'  he  said, '  will  you  tell  me  the 
story  from  the  beginning  ?  And  take  time.  More  haste,  less  speed, 
you 
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With  a  calmness  that  surprised  herself,  Mary  told  the  tale. 
She  described  the  first  alarm,  the  hunt  through  the  house,  the 
discoveries  in  the  bedroom,  Toft's  breakdown,  last  of  all  the  search 
through  the  park  and  the  rinding  of  the  flask. 

He  listened  gravely,  asking  a  question  now  and  then.  When 
she  had  done.  '  What  of  Toft  ?  '  he  inquired.  '  Not  been  very 
active,  has  he  ?  Not  given  you  much  help  ? ' 

'  No  !     But  how  did  you  guess  ? '  she  asked  in  surprise. 

'  I'm  afraid  that  Toft  knows  more  than  he  has  told  you.  For 
the  rest,'  he  looked  at  her  kindly,  '  I  want  you  to  give  up  the  hope 
of  finding  your  uncle  alive.  I  have  none.  But  I  think  I  can  promise 
you  that  there  has  been  no  suffering.  If  it  turns  out  as  I  imagine, 
he  vras  dead  before  he  was  missed.  What  the  doctor  expected 
has  happened.  That  is  all.' 

'  I  don't  understand/  she  said. 

*  And  I  don't  want  to  say  more  until  I  know  for  certain.  May 
I  ring  for  Toft  ? ' . 

She  nodded.  He  rang,  and  after  a  pause,  during  which  he  stood, 
silent  and  waiting,  the  servant  came  in.  He  shot  a  swift  glance  at 
them,  and  dropped  his  eyes. 

'  Tell  Fetch  and  the  other  man  to  be  ready  to  start  with  us  in 
five  minutes,'  Basset  said.  '  Let  them  fetch  a  hurdle,  and  do  you 
put  a  mattress  on  it.  I  suppose — you  made  sure  he  was  dead, 
Toft,  before  you  left  him  ?  ' 

The  man  flinched  before  the  sudden  question,  but  he  showed 
less  emotion  than  Mary.  Perhaps  he  had  expected  it.  After  a 
pause,  during  which  Basset  did  not  take  his  eyes  from  him,  '  I 
mado  sure,'  he  said  in  a  low  voice.  '  As  God  sees  me,  I  did  !  But 
if  yoj  think  I  raised  a  hand  to  him 

'  I  don't ! '  Basset  said  sternly.  '  I  don't  think  so  badly  of 
you  as  that.  But  nothing  but  frankness  can  save  you  now.  Is 
he  in  the  Great  House  ?  ' 

Toft  opened  his  mouth,  but  he  seemed  unable  to  speak.  He 
nodded. 

'  What  about  the  flask  ?  ' 

' 1  dropped  it,'  the  man  muttered.  He  turned  a  shade  paler.  '  I 
could  not  bear  to  think  he  was  lying  there.  I  thought  it  would  lead 
the  search — that  way,  and  they  would  find  him.' 

'  I  see.     That's  enough  now.     Be  ready  to  start  at  once.' 
The  man  went  out.     '  Good  Leavens  ! '  Mary  cried.    She  was 
horror-stricken.     '  And  he  has  known  it  all  this  time  !    Do  you 
think  that  he — he  had  any  part ' 
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1  Oh  no.  He  was  alone  with  Mr.  Audley  when  he  collapsed,  and 
he  lost  his  head.  They  were  together  in  the  Great  House — it  was  a 
difficult  position — and  he  did  not  see  his  way  to  explain.  He  may 
have  seen  some  advantage  in  gaining  time — I  don't  know.  The 
first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  bring  your  uncle  home.  I  will  see  to 
that.  You  have  borne  up  nobly — you  have  done  your  part.  Do 
you  go  to  bed  now.' 

Something  in  his  tone,  and  in  his  thought  for  her,  brought  old 
times  to  Mary's  mind  and  the  blood  to  her  pale  cheek.  She  did 
not  say  no,  but  she  would  not  go  to  bed.  She  made  Etruria  come 
to  her,  and  the  two  girls  sat  in  the  parlour  listening  and  waiting, 
moving  only  when  it  was  necessary  to  snuff  the  candles.  It  was 
a  grim  vigil.  An  hour  passed,  two  hours.  At  length  they  caught 
the  first  distant  stir,  the  tread  of  men  who  moved  slowly  and  heavily 
under  a  burden — there  are  few  who  have  not  at  one  time  or  another 
heard  that  sound.  Little  by  little  the  shuffling  feet,  the  subdued 
orders,  the  jar  of  a  stumbling  bearer,  drew  nearer,  became  more 
clear.  A  gust  of  wind  swept  through  the  hall,  and  moaned  up- 
wards through  the  ancient  house.  The  candles  on  the  table  flickered. 
And  still  the  two  sat  spell-bound,  clasping  cold  hands,  as  the  unseen 
procession  passed  over  the  threshold,  and  for  the  last  time  John 
Audley  came  home  to  sleep  amid  his  books — heedless  now  of  right 
or  claim,  or  rank  or  blood. 

A  few  minutes  later  Basset  entered  the  parlour.  His  face  be- 
trayed his  fatigue,  and  his  first  act  was  to  go  to  the  sideboard  and 
drink  a  glass  of  wine.  Mary  saw  that  his  hand  shook  as  he  raised 
the  glass,  and  gratitude  for  what  he  had  done  for  her  brought  the 
tears  to  her  eyes.  He  stood  a  moment,  leaning  in  utter  weariness 
against  the  wall — he  had  ridden  far  that  day.  And  Mary  had  been 
no  woman  if  she  had  not  drawn  comparisons. 

Opportunity  had  served  him,  and  had  not  served  the  other. 
Nor,  had  her  betrothed  been  here,  could  he  have  helped  her  in 
this  pinch.  He  could  not  have  taken  Basset's  place,  nor  with  all 
the  will  in  the  world  could  he  have  done  what  Basset  had  done. 

That  was  plain.  Yet  deep  down  in  her  there  stirred  a  faint 
resentment,  a  complaint  hardly  acknowledged.  Audley  was  not 
here,  but  he  might  have  been.  It  was  his  doing  that  she  had  not 
told  her  uncle,  and  that  John  Audley  had  passed  away  in  ignorance. 
It  was  his  doing  that  in  her  trouble  she  had  had  to  lean  on  the  other. 
It  was  not  the  first  time  during  the  long  hours  of  the  day  that  the 
thought  had  come  to  her  ;  and  though  she  had  put  it  away,  as 
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she  put  it  away  now,  the  opening  flower  of  love  is  delicate — the 
showers  pass  but  leave  their  mark. 

When  Etruria  had  slipped  out,  and  left  them,  Basset  came 
forward,  and  warmed  himself  at  the  fire.  '  Perhaps  it  is  as  well 
you  did  not  go  to  bed,'  he  said.  '  You  can  go  now  with  an  easy 
mind.  It  was  as  I  thought — he  lay  on  the  stairs  of  the  Great 
House^and  he  had  been  dead  many  hours.  Dr.  Pepper  will  tell 
us  more  to-morrow,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  died  of  syncope 
brought  on  by  exertion.  Toft  had  tried  to  give  him  brandy.' 

Shocked  and  grieved,  yet  sensible  of  relief,  she  was  silent  for 
a  time.  She  had  known  John  Audley  less  than  a  year,  but  he 
had  been  good  to  her  in  his  way  and  she  sorrowed  for  him.  But 
at  least  she  was  freed  from  the  nightmare  which  had  ridden  her 
all  day.  Or  was  she  ?  '  May  I  know  what  took  him  there  ?  ' 
she  asked  in  a  low  voice.  '  And  Toft  ?  ' 

'  He  believed  that  there  were  papers  in  the  Great  House,  which 
would  prove  his  claim.  It  was  an  obsession.  He  asked  me  more 
than  once  to  go  with  him  and  search  for  them,  and  I  refused.  He 
fell  back  on  Toft.  They  had  begun  to  search — so  Toft  tells  me — 
when  Mr.  Audley  was  taken  ill.  Before  he  could  get  him  down 
the  stairs,  the  end  came.  He  sank  down  and  died.' 

With  a  shudder  Mary  pictured  the  scene  in  the  empty 
house.  She  saw  the  light  of  the  lanthorn  fall  on  the  huddled 
group,  as  the  panic-stricken  servant  strove  to  pour  brandy 
between  the  lips  of  the  dying  man  ;  and  truly  she  was  thankful 
that  in  this  strait  she  had  Basset  to  support  her,  to  assist  her,  to 
advise  her  !  '  It  is  very  dreadful,'  she  said.  '  I  do  not  wonder  that 
Toft  gave  way.  But  had  he— had  my  uncle — any  right  to  be  there?  ' 

'  In  his  opinion,  yes.  And  if  the  papers  were  there,  they  were 
his  papers,  the  house  was  his,  all  was  his.  In  my  opinion  he  was 
wrong.  But  if  he  believed  anything,  he  believed  that  he  was 
justified  in  what  he  did.' 

'  I  am  glad  of  that !  ' 

1  There  must  be  an  inquest,'  Basset  continued.  '  One  or  two 
will  know,  and  one  or  two  more  will  guess  what  Mr.  Audley's 
errand  was.  But  Lord  Audley  will  have  nothing  to  gain  by  moving 
in  it.  And  if  only  for  your  sake — but  you  must  go  to  bed.  Etruria 
is  waiting  in  the  hall.  I  will  send  her  to  you.  Good  night.' 

She  stood  up.  She  wished  to  thank  him,  she  longed  to  say 
something,  anything,  which  would  convey  to  him  what  his  coming 
had  been  to  her.  But  she  could  not  find  words,  she  was  tongue- 
tied.  And  Etruria  came  in. 
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CHAPTER   XXVIII. 

THE    NEWS    FROM    RIDDSLEY. 

THE  business  which  had  taken  Audley  away  on  the  morrow  of 
his  engagement  had  been  no  mere  pretext.  The  crisis  in  political 
life  which  Peel's  return  to  office  had  brought  about  was  one  of  those 
upheavals  which  are  of  rare  promise  to  the  adventurous.  The  wise 
foresaw  that  the  party  which  Sir  Robert  had  led  would  be  riven 
from  top  to  bottom.  Old  allies  would  be  flung  into  opposing  camps, 
and  would  be  reaching  out  every  way  for  support.  New  men 
would  be  learning  their  value,  and  to  those  who  dared,  all  things 
might  be  added.  Places,  prizes,  honours,  all  might  be  the  reward 
of  those  who  kne#  how  to  choose  their  side  with  prudence  and  to 
support  it  with  courage.  The  clubs  were  like  hives  of  bees.  All 
day  long  and  far  into  the  winter  night  Pall  Mall  roared  under  the 
wheels  of  carriages.  About  the  doors  of  Whitehall  Gardens,  where 
Peel  lived,  men  gathered  like  vultures  about  the  prey.  And,  lo, 
in  a  twinkling  and  as  by  magic  the  Conservative  party  vanished  in 
a  cloud  of  dust,  to  reappear  a  few  days  later  in  the  guise  of  Peelites 
and  Protectionists — Siamese  twins,  who  would  not  live  together, 
and  could  not  live  apart. 

At  such  a  time  it  was  Audley's  first  interest  to  be  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  hub  of  things  and  to  place  himself  in  evidence  as 
a  man  concerned.  He  had  a  little  influence  in  the  Foreign  Office, 
he  had  his  vote  in  the  House  of  Lords.  And  though  he  did  not 
think  that  these  would  suffice,  he  trusted  that,  reinforced  by  the 
belief  that  he  carried  the  seat  at  Riddsley  in  his  pocket,  they  might 
be  worth  something  to  him. 

Unfortunately  he  could  deal  with  one  side  only.  If  Stubbs 
were  right  he  could  pass  for  the  owner  of  the  borough  only  as  long 
as  he  opposed  Sir  Robert.  He  could  return  the  younger  Mottisfont 
and  have  the  credit  of  returning  him,  in  the  landed  interest ;  but 
however  much  it  might  suit  his  book — and  it  was  of  that  book  he 
was  thinking  as  he  travelled  to  Lord  Seabourne's — he  could  not,  if 
Stubbs  were  right,  return  a  member  in  the  other  interest. 

Now  when  a  man  can  sell  to  one  party  only,  tact  is  needed  if 
he  is  to  make  a  good  bargain.  Audley  saw  this.  But  he  knew 
his  own  qualities  and  he  did  not  despair.  The  occasion  was  unique, 
and  he  thought  that  it  would  be  odd  if  he  could  not  pluck  from  the 
confusion  something  worth  having  ;  some  place  under  the  Foreign 
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Office,    a   minor   embassy,  a   mission,  something   worth   two,   or 
throe,  or  even  four  thousand  a  year. 

He  travelled  up  to  town  thinking  steadily  of  the  course  he  would 
pursue,  and  telling  himself  that  he  must  be  as  cunning  as  the  ser- 
pent and  as  gentle  as  the  dove.  He  must  let  no  whip  cajole  him, 
and  no  Tory  browbeat  him.  For  he  had  only  this  to  look  to  now  : 
a  rich  marriage  was  no  longer  among  the  possibilities.  Not  that 
he  regretted  his  decision  in  that  matter  as  yet,  but  at  times  he 
wondered  at  it.  He  told  himself  that  he  had  been  impulsive, 
and  setting  this  down  to  the  charms  of  his  mistress  he  gave  himself 
credit  for  disinterested  motives.  And  then,  too,  he  had  made  him- 
self safe  ! 

Still  there  were  difficulties  in  the  way  of  his  ambition,  which 
appeared  more  clearly  at  Seabourne  Castle,  where  Lady  Adela 
was  a  fellow-guest,  and  in  London  than  at  Biddsley  ;  difficulties 
of  shrewd  whips,  who  knew  the  history  of  the  borough  by  heart, 
and  had  figures  at  their  fingers'  ends ;  difficulties  of  arrogant 
leaders,  who  talked  of  his  duty  to  the  land  and  assumed  that  duty 
was  its  own  reward.  Above  a1!,  there  was  the  difficulty  that  he 
could  only  sell  to  the  party  that  was  out  of  office  and  must  pay 
in  promises — bills  drawn  at  long  dates  and  for  which  no  discounters 
could  be  found.  For  who  could  say  when  the  landed  interest,  made 
up  of  stupid  bull-headed  men  like  Lord  George  Bentinck  and  Stubbs, 
a  party  without  a  leader  and  with  divided  counsels,  would  be  in 
power  ?  They  were  a  mob  rather  than  a  party,  and  like  every  other 
mol)  were  ready  to  sacrifice  future  prot-pecth  for  present  revenge. 

That  was  a  terrible  difficulty,  and  his  lordship  did  not  see  how 
he  was  to  get  over  it.  To  the  Peelites  who  could  pay,  cash  down, 
in  honours  and  places,  he  could  not  sell.  Nor  to  the  Liberals 
under  little  Lord  John,  though  to  their  promises  some  prospect 
of  office  gave  value.  So  that  at  times  he  almost  despaired.  For 
he  had  only  this  to  look  to  now  ;  if  he  failed  in  this  he  would  have 
love  and  he  would  have  Mary,  and  he  would  have  safety,  but  very 
little  besides.  If  his  word  had  not  been  given  to  Mary,  he  might 
almost  have  reconsidered  the  matter. 

The  die  was  cast,  however.  Yet  many  a  man  has  believed  this, 
and  then  one  fine  morning  he  has  begun  to  wonder  if  it  is  so — 
the  cast  was  such  an  unlucky,  if  not  an  unfair  one  !  And  presently 
he  has  seen  that  at  the  cost  of  a  little  pride,  or  a  little  consistency, 
or  what  not,  he  might  call  the  game  drawn.  That  is,  he  might — 
f  he  were  not  the  soul  of  honour  that  he  is ! 
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By  and  by  under  the  stress  of  circumstances  his  lordship  began  to 
consider  that  point.  He  did  not  draw  back,  he  did  not  propose 
to  draw  back  ;  but  he  thought  that  he  would  keep  the  door  behind 
him  ajar.  To  begin  with,  he  did  not  overwhelm  Mary  with  letters 
— his  public  engagements  were  so  many ;  and  when  he  wrote  he 
wrote  on  ordinary  matters.  His  pen  ran  more  glibly  on  party 
gossip  than  on  their  joint  future  ;  he  wrote  as  he  might  have  written 
to  a  cousin  rather  than  to  his  sweetheart.  But  he  told  himself 
that  Mary  was  not  versed  in  love  letters,  nor  very  passionate. 
She  would  expect  no  more. 

Then  one  fine  morning  he  had  a  letter  from  Stubbs,  which 
told  him  that  there  was  to  be  a  real  contest  in  Riddsley,  that  the 
Horn  and  Corn  platform  was  to  be  challenged,  and  that  the 
assailant  was  Peter  Basset.  Stubbs  added  that  the  Working  Men's 
Institute  was  beside  itself  with  joy,  that  Hatton's  and  Banfield's 
hands  were  solid  for  repeal,  and  that  the  fight  would  be  real,  but 
that  the  issue  was  a  foregone  conclusion. 

The  news  was  not  altogether  unwelcome.  The  contest  gave 
value  to  the  seat,  and  increased  my  lord's  claim  ;  on  that  party, 
unfortunately,  that  could  only  pay  in  promises.  It  also  tickled 
my  lord's  vanity.  His  rival,  unhorsed  in  the  lists  of  love,  had  be- 
taken himself,  it  seemed,  to  other  lists,  in  which  he  would  as  surely 
be  beaten. 

*  Poor  beggar  ! '  Audley  thought.  '  He  was  always  a  day  late  ! 
Always  came  in  second  !  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  knew  anything 
more  like  him  than  this !  From  the  day  I  first  saw  him,  standing 
behind  John  Audley's  counsel  at  the  suit,  right  to  this  day,  he  has 
always  been  a  loser  ! ' 

And  he  smiled  as  he  recalled  the  poor  figure  Basset  had  cut  as 
a  squire  of  dames. 

A  week  later  Stubbs  wrote  again,  and  this  time  his  news  was 
startling.  John  Audley  was  dead.  Stubbs  wrote  in  the  first 
alarm  of  the  discovery,  word  of  which  had  just  been  brought  into 
the  town.  He  knew  no  particulars,  but  thought  that  his  lordship 
should  be  among  the  first  to  learn  the  fact.  He  added  a  hasty 
postscript,  in  which  he  said  that  Mr.  Basset  was  proving  himself 
a  stronger  candidate  than  either  side  had  expected,  and  that  not 
only  were  the  brass-workers  with  him  but  a  few  of  the  smaller  fry 
of  tradesmen,  caught  by  his  cry  of  cheap  bread.  Stubbs  closed, 
however,  with  the  assurance  that  the  landed  interest  would  carry 
it  by  a  solid  majority. 
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'  D — n  their  impudence ! '  Lord  Audley  exclaimed.  And 
after  that  he  gave  no  further  heed  to  the  postscript.  As  long  as 
the  issue  was  certain,  the  election  was  Mottisfont's  and  Stubbs's 
affair.  As  for  Basset,  the  more  money  he  chose  to  waste  the 
better. 

But  John  Audley's  death  was  news — it  was  great  news  !  So  he 
was  gone  at  last — the  man  whom  he  had  always  regarded  as  a 
menace  !  Whom  he  had  feared,  whose  very  name  had  rung  mis- 
chief in  his  ears,  by  whom,  during  many  a  sleepless  night,  he  had 
seen  himself  ousted  from  all  that  he  had  gained,  from  title,  income, 
lands,  position  !  He  was  gone  at  last ;  and  gone  with  him  were 
the  menace,  the  danger,  the  night  alarms,  the  whole  pile  of  gloomy 
fancies  which  apprehension  had  built  up  ! 

The  relief  was  immense.  Audley  read  the  letter  twice,  and  it 
seemed  to  him  that  a  weight  was  lifted  from  him.  John  Audley 
was  dead  !  In  his  dressing-gown  and  smoking-cap  my  lord  paced 
his  rooms  at  the  Albany  and  said  again  and  again,  '  He's  dead  ! 
By  gad,  he's  dead  !  '  Later,  he  could  not  refrain  from  the  thought 
that  if  the  death  had  taken  place  a  few  weeks  earlier,  in  that  first 
attack,  he  would  have  been  under  no  temptation  to  make  himself 
safe.  As  it  was — but  he  did  not  pursue  the  thought.  He  only 
reflected  that  he  had  followed  love  handsomely  ! 

A  day  later  a  third  letter  came  from  Stubbs,  and  one  from  Mary. 
The  tidings  they  brought  were  such  that  my  lord's  face  fell  as  he 
read  them,  and  he  swore  more  than  once  over  them.  John  Audley, 
the  lawyer  wrote,  had  been  found  dead  in  the  Great  House.  He 
had  been  found  lying  on  the  stairs,  a  lanthorn  beside  him.  Stubbs 
had  visited  the  house  the  moment  the  facts  became  known.  He 
had  examined  the  muniment  room  and  found  part  of  the  wall 
broken  down,  and  in  the  room  two  boxes  of  papers  which  had 
been  taken  from  a  recess  which  the  breach  had  disclosed.  One  of  the 
boxes  had  been  broken  open.  At  present  Stubbs  could  only  say 
that  the  papers  had  been  disturbed,  he  could  not  say  whether  any 
were,  missing.  He  begged  his  lordship — he  was  much  disturbed, 
it  was  clear — -to  come  down  as  quickly  as  possible.  In  the  mean- 
time, he  would  go  through  the  papers  and  prepare  a  report.  They 
appeared  to  be  family  documents,  old,  and  not  hitherto  known 
to  bis  lordship's  advisers. 

Audley  was  still  swearing,  when  his  man  came  in.  '  Will  you 
wear  the  black  velvet  vest,  my  lord  ?  '  he  asked,  *  or  the  flowered 
satin? ' 
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'  Go  to  the  devil ! '  his  master  cried — so  furiously  that  the 
man  fled  without  more. 

When  he  was  gone  Audley  read  the  letter  again,  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  in  making  himself  safe  he  had  builded  more 
wisely  than  he  knew.  For  who  could  say  what  John  Audley  had 
found  ?  Or  who,  through  those  papers,  had  a  hold  on  him  ?  He 
remembered  the  man-servant's  visit,  and  the  thing  looked  black. 
Very  black.  Alive  or  dead,  John  Audley  threatened  him. 

Then  he  felt  bitterly  angry  with  Stubbs.  There  had  been  the 
most  shocking  carelessness.  Had  he  not  himself  pointed  out 
what  was  going  on  ?  Had  he  not  put  it  to  Stubbs  that  the  place 
should  be  guarded  ?  But  the  lawyer,  stubborn  in  his  belief  that 
there  were  no  papers  there,  had  done  nothing.  Nothing !  And 
this  had  come  of  it !  This  which  might  spell  ruin  ! 

Or,  no.  Stubbs  had  indeed  done  his  best  to  ruin  him,  but  he 
had  saved  himself.  He  turned  with  relief  to  Mary's  letter. 

It  was  written  sadly,  and  it  was  rather  cold.  He  noticed  this, 
but  her  tone  did  not  alarm  him,  because  he  set  it  down  to  the 
reserve  of  his  own  letters. 

He  took  care  to  answer  this  letter,  however,  by  that  day's 
post,  and  he  wrote  more  affectionately  than  before — as  if  her 
trouble  had  broken  down  a  reserve  natural  to  him.  He  wrote  with 
tact,  too.  He  could  not  attend  the  funeral ;  the  dead  man's  feelings 
towards  him  forbade  that  he  should.  But  his  agent  would  attend, 
and  his  carriage  and  servants.  When  he  had  written  the  letter 
he  was  satisfied  with  it ;  more  than  satisfied  when  he  had  added  a 
phrase  implying  that  their  happiness  would  not  long  be  postponed. 

After  he  had  posted  the  letter  he  wondered  if  she  would  expect 
him  to  come  to  her.  It  was  a  lonely  house  and  with  death  in 
it — but  no,  in  the  circumstances  it  was  not  possible.  He  would 
go  down  to  The  Butterflies  next  day.  That  would  be  the  most 
that  could  be  expected  of  him.  He  would  be  at  hand  if  she 
needed  anything. 

But  when  the  next  day  came  he  did  not  go.  A  letter  from  a 
man  belonging  to  the  inner  circle  of  politics  reached  him.  The  great 
man,  who  had  been  and  might  be  again  in  the  Cabinet,  suggested 
a  meeting.  Nothing  came  of  the  meeting — it  was  one  of  those 
will-of-the-wisps  that  draw  the  unwary  on  until  they  find  them- 
selves committed.  But  it  kept  Audley  in  London,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  evening  of  Monday,  the  day  of  the  funeral,  that,  chilled 
and  out  of  temper,  after  posting  the  last  stage  from  Stafl'ord,  he 
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reached  his  quarters  at  The  Butterflies,  and  gave  short  answers 
to  Mrs.  Jenkinson's  inquiries  after  his  health. 

'  Poor  dear  young  man  !  '  she  said,  when  she  rejoined  her  sisters. 
*  He  has  a  kind  heart  and  he  feels  it.  Mr.  John  was  Mr.  John, 
and  odd,  very  odd.  But  still  he  was  an  Audley  ! ' 


CHAPTER    XXIX. 

THE  AUDLEY  BIBLE. 

ANGRY  with  Stubbs  as  he  was — and  with  some  reason — Lord 
Audley  was  not  the  man  to  bite  off  his  nose  to  spite  his  face.  He 
pondered  long  what  he  would  say  to  him,  and  more  than  once  he 
rehearsed  the  scene,  toning  down  this  phrase  and  pruning  that. 
For  he  knew  that  after  all  Stubbs  was  a  good  agent.  He  was 
honest,  he  thought  much  and  made  much  of  the  property,  and 
notliing  would  be  gained  by  changing  him.  Then  his  influence 
in  the  borough  was  such  that  even  if  my  lord  quarrelled  with  him, 
Mottisfont  would  hardly  venture  to  discard  him. 

For  these  reasons  Audley  had  no  mind  to  break  with  his  agent. 
But  he  did  wish  to  punish  him.  He  did  wish  to  make  his  displeasure 
felt.  And  he  wished  this  the  more  because  he  began  to  suspect 
that  if  Stubbs  had  been  less  bigoted,  he  might  have  carried  the 
borough  the  way  he  wished — the  way  that  would  pay  him  best. 

Stubbs  on  his  side  foresaw  an  unpleasant  quarter  of  an  hour. 
He  had  been  too  easy.  He  had  paid  too  little  heed  to  John 
Auclley's  trespasses,  and  had  let  things  pass  that  he  should  have 
stopped.  Then,  too,  he  had  been  over-positive  that  there  were  no 
more  documents  at  the  Great  House.  Evil  had  not  come  of  this, 
but  it  might  have  ;  and  he  made  up  his  mind  to  hear  some  hard 
words. 

But  when  he  obeyed  my  lord's  summons  his  reception  tried  his 
patience.  A  bright  fire  burned  in  the  grate,  half  a  dozen  wax 
candles  shed  a  softened  light  on  the  room.  The  wine  stood  at 
Auclley's  elbow,  and  his  glass  was  half  full.  But  he  did  not  give 
Stubbs  even  two  fingers,  nor  did  he  ask  him  to  take  wine.  And 
nis  tone  was  colder  than  Stubbs  had  ever  known  it.  He  made  it 
plain  that  he  was  receiving  a  servant,  and  a  servant  with  whom 
he  was  displeased. 

Still  he  was  Lord  Audley,  something  of  divine  right  survived 
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in  him,  and  Stubbs  knew  that  he  had  been  himself  in  the  wrong. 
He  took  the  bull  by  the  horns.  '  You  are  displeased,  my  lord,'  he 
said,  as  he  took  the  seat  to  which  the  other  pointed.  '  And  I  admit 
with  some  cause.  I  have  been  mistaken  and,  perhaps,  a  little 
remiss  !  But  it  is  the  exception,  and  it  will  be  a  lesson  to  me.  I  am 
sorry,  my  lord,'  frankly.  '  I  can  say  no  more  than  that.' 

'  And  much  good  that  will  do  us,'  my  lord  growled,  '  in  certain 
events,  Mr.  Stubbs  ! ' 

1  At  any  rate  it  will  be  a  sharp  lesson  to  me,'  Stubbs  replied. 
'  It  has  cost  Mr.  Audley  his  life.' 

'  He  had  no  right  to  be  there  !  ' 

'  No,  my  lord,  he  had  no  right  to  be  there.  But  he  would  not 
have  been  there  if  I  had  seen  that  the  place  was  properly  secured. 
I  take  all  the  blame.' 

'  Unfortunately,'  the  other  flung  at  him  contemptuously,  '  you 
cannot  pay  the  penalty ;  that  may  fall  upon  me.  Anyway,  it 
was  a  d — d  silly  thing,  Mr.  Stubbs,  to  leave  the  place  open,  and 
you  see  what  has  come  of  it.' 

'  I  cannot  deny  that,  my  lord,'  Stubbs  said  patiently.  '  But  I 
hope  that  nothing  will  come  of  it.  I  will  tell  your  lordship  first 
what  my  own  observations  were.  I  made  a  careful  examination 
of  the  two  chests  of  papers  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr. 
Audley  had  done  little  more  than  open  the  first  when  he  was  taken 
ill.  One  chest  showed  some  disturbance.  The  upper  layer  had 
been  taken  out  and  replaced.  The  other  box  had  not  been 
opened.' 

'  What  if  he  found  what  he  wanted  and  searched  no  further  ?  ' 
Audley  asked  grimly.  '  But  the  point  of  the  matter  does  not  lie 
there.  It  lies  in  another  direction,  as  I  should  have  thought  any 
lawyer  would  see.' 

'  My  lord  ?  ' 

1  Who  was  with  him  ? '  Lord  Audley  rapped  the  table  with 
his  fingers.  '  That's  the  point,  sir  !  Who  was  with  him  ?  ' 

'  I  think  I  have  ascertained  that,'  Stubbs  replied,  less  put  out 
than  his  employer  expected.  '  I  have  little  doubt  that  his  man- 
servant, a  man  called  Toft,  was  with  him.' 

'  Ha  ! '  the  other  exclaimed,  *  I  expected  that ! ' 

Stubbs  raised  his  eyebrows.     '  You  know  him,  my  lord  ?  ' 

' 1  know  him  for  a  d — d  blackmailing  villain  !  '  Audley  broke 
out.  Then  he  remembered  himself.  He  had  not  told  Stubbs 
of  the  blackmailing.  And,  after  all,  what  did  it  matter  ?  He  had 
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made  himself  safe.  Whatever  papers  lie  had  found,  John  Audley 
was  dead,  and  John  Audley's  heiress  was  going  to  be  his  wife  ! 
The  danger  to  him  was  naught,  and  the  blackmailer  was  already 
disarmed.  Still  he  was  not  going  to  spare  Stubbs  by  telling 
him  that.  Instead,  '  What  did  the  boxes  contain  ?  '  he  asked 
ungraciously. 

"  Nothing  of  any  value  when  I  examined  them,  my  lord.  Old 
surrenders,  fines,  and  recoveries,  with  some  ancient  terriers.  I 
could  find  no  document  among  them  that  related  to  the  title.' 

'  That  may  be,'  Audley  retorted.  '  But  John  Audley  expected 
to  find  something  that  related  to  the  title !  He  knew  more  than 
we  knew.  He  knew  that  those  boxes  existed,  and  he  knew  what 
he  expected  to  find  in  them.' 

*  No  doubt.  And  if  your  lordship  had  given  me  a  little  more 
timo  I  should  have  explained  before  this  that  he  was  disappointed 
in  his  expectations ;  nay,  more,  that  it  was  that  disappointment— as 
I  have  little  doubt — that  caused  his  death.' 

1  How  the  devil  do  you  know  that  ?  '  Audley  cried. 

'  If  your  lordship  will  have  patience  I  will  explain,'  Stubbs 
said,  a  gleam  of  malice  in  his  eyes.  He  rose  from  his  seat  and  took 
from  a  chair  beside  the  door  a  parcel  which  he  had  laid  there  on 
his  entrance.  '  I  have  here  that  which  he  found,  and  that  which 
I  don't  doubt  caused  his  death.' 

1  The  deuce  you  have  ! '  Audley  cried,  rising  to  his  feet  in 
his  surprise.  And  he  watched  with  all  his  eyes  while  the  lawyer 
slowly  untied  the  tape  and  spread  wide  the  wrappers.  The  action 
disclosed  a  thick  quarto  volume  bound  in  blue  leather,  sprinkled 
on  the  sides  with  silver  butterflies,  and  stamped  with  the  arms  of 
Audley.  *  Good  G— d  ! '  Audley  continued,  *  the  Family  Bible  !  ' 

'  Yes,  the  Family  Bible,'  the  lawyer  answered,  gazing  at  it 
complacently,  '  about  which  there  was  so  much  talk  at  the  opening 
of  the  suit.  It  was  identified  by  a  score  of  references,  called  for 
by  both  sides,  sought  for  high  and  low,  and  never  produced ! ' 

4  And  here  it  is  ! ' 

'  Here  it  is.  Apparently  at  some  time  or  other  it  went  out  of 
fashion,  was  laid  aside  and  lost  sight  of,  and  eventually  was 
bricked  up  with  a  mass  of  old  and  valueless  papers.' 

'  And  what  is  its  effect  ?  '  Audley  asked,  steadying  his  voice 
with  difficulty. 

'  Its  effect,  my  lord,  is  to  corroborate  our  case  in  every  par- 
ticular,' the  lawyer  answered  proudly.  '  Its  entries  form  a  history 
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of  the  family  for  a  long  period,  and  amongst  them  is  an  entry  of 
the  marriage  of  Peter  Paravicini  Audley  on  the  date  alleged  by  us  ; 
an  entry  made  in  the  handwriting  of  his  father,  and  one  of  eleven 
made  by  the  same  hand.  This  entry  agrees  in  every  particular  with 
the  suspected  statement  in  the  register  which  we  support,  and 
fully  bears  out  our  case.' 

*  And  John  Audley  found  that  ?  '  my  lord  cried,  after  a  moment 
of  pregnant  silence.  He  had  regained  his  composure.  His  eyes 
were  shining. 

1  Yes,  and  it  killed  him,'  Stubbs  said  gravely.  '  Doubtless 
he  came  on  it  at  the  moment  when  he  thought  success  was  within 
his  grasp,  and  the  shock  was  too  much  for  him.' 

'  Good  Lord  !     Good  Lord  !     And  how  did  you  get  it  ?  ' 
'  From  Mr.  Basset.' 
1  Basset  ?  ' 

'  Who  obtained  it,  I  have  no  doubt,  from  the  man  Toft,  either 
by  pressure  or  purchase.' 

'  The  rascal !  The  d — d  rascal !  He  ought  to  be  prosecuted  ! ' 
'  Possibly,'  the  lawyer  agreed.  '  But  he  was  only  an  accom- 
plice, and  we  could  not  prosecute  him  without  involving  others ; 
without  bringing  Mr.  John's  name  into  it — and  he  is  dead.  As  a 
fact,  I  have  passed  my  word  to  Mr.  Basset  that  no  steps  should  be 
taken  against  him,  and  I  think  your  lordship  will  agree  with  me 
that  I  could  not  do  otherwise.' 

*  Still — the  man  ought  to  be  punished  ! ' 

'  He  ought,  but  if  any  one  has  paid  for  his  silence  or  for  this 
book,  it  is  not  we.' 

After  that  there  was  a  little  more  talk  about  the  Bible,  which 
my  lord  examined  with  curiosity,  about  the  singularity  of  its 
discovery,  about  the  handwriting  of  the  entries,  which  the  lawyer 
said  he  could  himself  prove.  Stubbs  was  made  free  of  the  decanter, 
and  of  everything  but  my  lord's  mind.  For  Audley  said  nothing 
of  his  engagement  to  Mary — the  moment  was  hardly  opportune  ; 
and  nothing — it  was  too  late  in  the  day — of  Toft's  former  exploit. 
He  stood  awhile  absorbed  and  dreaming,  staring  through  the 
haze  of  the  candles.  Here  at  last  was  final  and  complete  relief. 
No  more  fears,  no  more  calculations.  Here  was  an  end  at  last  of 
the  feeling  that  there  was  a  mine  under  him.  Traditions,  when 
they  are  bred  in  the  bone,  die  slowly,  and  many  a  time  he  had  been 
hard  put  to  it  to  resist  the  belief,  so  long  whispered,  that  his  branch 
was  illegitimate.  At  last  the  tradition  was  dead.  There  was  no 
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lore  need  to  play  for  safety.     What  he  had  he  had,  and  no  one 
mid  take  it  from  him. 
And  presently  the  talk  passed  to  the  election. 

*  There's  no  doubt/  Stubbs  said,  '  that  Mr.  Basset  is  a  stronger 
candidate  than  either  side  expected.' 

'  But  he's  no  politician  !     He  has  no  experience  ! ' 

The  lawyer  sat  forward,  with  his  legs  apart  and  a  hand  on  either 
knee.  '  No,'  he  said.  *  But  the  truth  is,  though  it  is  beyond  me 
how  a  gentleman  of  his  birth  can  be  so  misled,  he  believes  what 
he  says — and  it  goes  down  ! ' 

'  Is  he  a  speaker  ?  ' 

'  He  is  and  he  isn't !  I  slipped  in  myself  one  night  at  the  back 
of  one  of  the  new-fangled  meetings  his  precious  League  has  started. 
I  wanted  to  see,  my  lord,  if  any  of  our  people  were  there.  I  heard 
him  for  ten  minutes,  and  at  the  start  he  was  so  jumpy  I  thought 
that  he  would  break  down.  But  when  he  got  going — well,  I  saw  how 
it  was  and  what  took  the  people.  He  believes  what  he  says,  and 
he  says  it  plain.  The  way  he  painted  Peel  giving  up  everything, 
sacrificing  himself,  sacrificing  his  party,  sacrificing  his  reputation, 
sacrificing  all  to  do  what  he  thought  was  right — the  devil  himself 
wouldn't  have  known  his  own  ! ' 

*  He  almost  converted  you  ?  ' 

The  lawyer  laughed  disdainfully.  '  Not  a  jot ! '  he  said.  '  But 
I  saw  that  he  would  convert  some.  Not  many,'  Stubbs  continued 
complacently.  '  There's  some  that  mean  to,  but  will  think  better 
of  it  at  the  last.  And  some  would  but  daren't !  Two  or  three 
may.  Still,  he's  such  a  candidate  as  we've  not  had  against  us 
before,  my  lord.  And  with  cheap  bread  and  the  preachings  of 
this  plaguy  League — I  shall  be  glad  when  it  is  over.' 

Audley  rose  and  poked  the  fire.  '  You're  not  going  to  tell  me,' 
he  said,  in  a  voice  that  was  unnaturally  even,  '  that  he's  going 
to  beat  us  ?  You're  not  going,  after  all  the  assurances  you've 

given  me ' 

'  God  forbid  ! '  Stubbs  replied.  '  No,  no,  my  lord  !  Mr.  Mot- 
tisfont  will  hold  the  seat !  I  mean  only  that  it  will  be  a  nearer 
thing — a  nearer  thing  than  it  has  been.' 

He  had  no  idea  that  his  patron  was  fighting  a  new  spasm  of 
anger  ;  that  the  thought  that  he  might,  after  all,  have  dealt  with 
Sir  Robert,  the  thought  that  he  might,  after  all,  have  bargained 
with  the  party  in  power,  was  almost  too  much  for  the  other's  self- 
command.  It  was  too  late  now,  of  course.  It  was  too  late.  But 
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if  the  contest  was  to  be  so  close,  surely  if  he  had  cast  his  weight 
on  the  other  side,  he  might  have  carried  it ! 

And  what  if  the  seat  were  lost  ?  Then  this  stubborn,  confident 
fool,  who  was  as  bigoted  in  his  faith  as  the  narrowest  Leaguer  of 
them  all,  had  done  him  a  deadly  injury  !  My  lord  bit  off  an  oath, 
and  young  as  he  was,  his  face  wore  a  very  apoplectic  look  as  he 
turned  round,  after  laying  down  the  poker. 

'  That  reminds  me,'  the  lawyer  resumed,  blandly  uncon- 
scious of  the  crisis,  and  of  the  other's  anger.  '  I  meant  to  ask  your 
lordship  what's  to  be  done  about  the  two  Boshams.  You  remember 
them,  my  lord  ?  They've  had  the  small  holding  by  the  bridge 
with  the  water  meadow  time  out  of  mind — for  seven  generations 
they  say.  They  pay  eighteen  pounds  as  joint  tenants,  and  have 
votes  as  old  freemen/ 

1  What  of  them  ? '  the  other  asked  impatiently. 

1  Well,  I'm  afraid  they'll  not  support  us/ 

'  Do  you  mean  that  they'll  not  vote  for  Mottisfont  ? ' 

'  I'm  afraid  not/  Stubbs  answered.  '  They're  as  stubborn 
as  their  own  pigs  !  I've  spoken  to  them  myself  and  told  them  that 
they've  only  one  thing  to  expect  if  they  go  against  their  landlord/ 

'  And  that  is,  to  go  out ! '  Audley  said.  '  Well,  make 
that  quite  clear  to*  them,  Stubbs,  and  depend  upon  it — they'll  see 
differently/ 

'  I'm  afraid  they  won't,  my  lord,  and  that  is  why  I  trouble  you. 
They  voted  against  the  last  lord — twice,  I  am  told — and  the  story 
goes  that  he  laid  his  stick  about  Ben  Bosham's  shoulders  in  the 
street — that  would  be  in  '31,  I  fancy.  But  he  didn't  turn  them 
out — they'd  been  in  the  holding  so  long/ 

'  Two  votes  may  have  been  nothing  to  him,'  Audley  replied 
coldly.  '  They  are  something  to  me.  They  will  vote  for  Mottisfont 
or  they  will  go,  Stubbs.  That  is  flat,  and  do  you  see  to  it.  There, 
I'm  tired  now,'  he  continued,  rising  from  his  seat. 

Stubbs  rose.  *  I  don't  know  if  your  lordship's  heard  about 
Mr.  John's  wiU ! ' 

'  No ! '  My  lord  straightened  himself.  Earlier  in  the  day  he 
had  given  some  thought  to  this,  and  had  weighed  Mary  Audley's 
chances  of  inheriting  what  John  Audley  had.  '  No  !  '  he  said. 
And  he  waited. 

f  He  has  left  the  young  lady  eight  thousand  pounds/ 

'  Eight  thousand  ! '  Audley  ejaculated.  '  Do  you  mean — he 
must  have  had  more  than  that  ?  He  wasted  a  small  fortune 
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in  that  confounded  suit.  But  he  must  have  had — four  times  that, 
man ! ' 

'  The  residue  goes  to  Mr.  Basset/ 

''  Basset !  '  Audley  cried,  his  face  flushed  with  passion.  '  To 
Basset  ?  '  he  repeated.  '  Good  G— d  ! ' 

;  So  I'm  told,  my  lord,'  the  lawyer  answered,  staggered  by  the 
temper  in  which  his  employer  received  the  news. 

'  But  Miss  Audley  was  his  own  niece !  Basset  ?  He  was  no 
relation  to  him  ! ' 

'  They  were  very  old  friends/ 

'  That's  no  reason  why  he  should  leave  him  thirty  thousand 
pounds  of  Audley  money !  Money  taken  straight  out  of  the 
Audley  property  !  Thirty  thousand ' 

'  Not  thirty,  my  lord,'  Stubbs  ventured.  *  Not  much  above 
twenty,  I  should  say.  If  you  put  it ' 

'  If  I  put  it  that  you  were — something  of  a  fool  at  times,'  the 
angry  man  cried,  '  I  shouldn't  be  far  wrong  !  But  there,  there, 
never  mind !  Good  night !  Can't  you  see  I'm  dead  tired  and 
hardly  know  what  I  am  saying  ?  Come  to-morrow !  Come  at 
eleven  in  the  morning.' 

Stubbs  hardly  knew  how  to  take  it.  But  after  a  moment's 
hesitation,  he  made  the  best  of  the  apology,  muttered  something, 
and  got  out  of  the  room.  On  the  stairs  he  relieved  his  feelings 
by  a  word  or  two.  In  the  street  he  wondered  what  had  taken  the 
man  so  suddenly.  Surely  he  had  not  expected  to^get  the  money  I 
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A   FRIEND    IN    NEED. 

BASSET  had  obtained  the  missing  Bible  very  much  in  the  way  the 
lawyer  had  indicated — partly  by  purchase  and  partly  by  pressure. 
Shocked  as  Toft  had  been  by  his  master's  sudden  death,  he  had 
had  the  presence  of  mind  to  remember  that  he  might  make  some- 
thing of  what  they  had  discovered  could  he  secrete  it ;  and  with 
ever}'  nerve  quivering  the  man  had  fought  down  panic  until  he  had 
hidden  the  parcel  which  had  caused  John  Audley 's  collapse.  Then 
he  had  given  way.  He  had  turned  his  back  on  the  Great  House,  and 
shuddering,  clutched  at  by  grisly  hands,  pursued  by  phantom  feet, 
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he  had  fled  through  the  night  and  the  Yew  Walk,  to  hide,  for  the 
present  at  least,  his  part  in  the  tragedy. 

Basset,  however,  had  known  too  much  for  him,  and  the  servant, 
shaken  by  what  had  happened,  had  not  been  able  to  persist  in 
his  denials.  But  to  tell  and  to  give  were  two  things,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  he  would  have  released  his  plunder  if  Basset 
had  not  in  the  last  resort  disclosed  to  him  Miss  Audley's  engagement 
to  her  cousin. 

The  change  which  this  news  wrought  in  Toft  had  astonished 
Basset.  The  man  had  gone  down  under  it  as  under  a  blow  on  the 
head.  The  spirit  had  gone  out  of  him,  and  he  had  taken  with  thank- 
fulness the  sum  which  Basset,  as  John  Audley's  representative,  had 
offered  him — rather  out  of  pity  than  because  it  seemed  necessary. 
He  had  given  up  the  parcel  on  the  night  before  the  funeral. 

The  book  in  his  hands,  Basset  had  hastened  to  be  rid  of  it, 
Cynically  he  had  told  himself  that  he  did  so,  lest  he  too  might  give 
way  to  the  ignoble  impulse  to  withhold  it.  Audley  was  his  rival, 
but  that  he  might  have  forgiven,  as  men  forgive  great  wrongs  and 
in  time  smile  on  their  enemies.  But  the  little  wrongs,  who  can 
forgive  these — the  slight,  the  sneer,  the  assumption  of  superiority, 
the  upper  hand  lightly  taken  and  insolently  held  ? 

Not  Peter  Basset,  at  a  moment  when  he  was  being  tried  almost 
beyond  bearing.  For  every  day,  between  the  finding  of  the  body 
and  the  funeral,  and  often  more  than  once  in  the  day  he  had  to 
see  Mary,  he  had  to  advise  her,  he  had — for  there  was  no  one  else — 
to  explain  matters  to  her,  to  bear  her  company.  He  had  to  quit 
this  meeting  and  that  Ordinary — for  election  business  stops  for 
no  man — and  to  go  to  her.  He  had  to  find  her  alone  and  to  see 
her  face  light  up  at  his  entrance  ;  he  had  to  look  back,  and  to  see 
her  watch  him  as  he  rode  from  the  door.  Nor  when  he  was  absent 
from  the  Gatehouse  was  it  any  better,  nay,  it  was  worse.  For 
then  he  was  forced  to  think  of  her  as  alone  and  sad,  he  had  to  picture 
her  brooding  over  the  fire,  he  had  to  fancy  her  at  her  solitary  meals. 
And  alike,  with  her  or  away  from  her,  he  had  to  damp  down  the 
old  passion,  as  well  as  the  new  regret  that  each  day  and  each  hour 
and  every  kind  look  on  her  part  fanned  into  a  flame.  Nor  was 
even  this  all  that  he  had  to  try  him ;  every  day  he  saw  that  she 
grew  more  grave,  daily  he  saw  her  colour  fading,  and  he  did  not 
know  what  qualms  she  masked,  what  nightmares  she  might  be 
suffering  in  that  empty  house — nay,  what  cause  for  unhappiness 
she  might  be  hiding.  At  last — it  was  the  afternoon  before  the 
funeral—he  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  he  spoke. 
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'  You  ought  not  to  be  here  ! '  he  said.  '  Why  doesn't  Audley 
fetch  you  away  ?  '  He  was  standing  before  the  fire  drawing  on  his 
gloves  as  he  prepared  to  leave.  The  room  was  full  of  shadows,  for 
he  had  chosen  a  time  when  she  could  not  see  his  face. 

She  tried  to  fence  with  him.  '  I  am  afraid,'  she  said,  '  that 
some  formalities  will  be  necessary  before  he  can  do  that/ 

'  Then  why  is  he  not  here  ? '  he  retorted.  '  Or  why  doesn't 
he  send  some  one  to  be  with  you  ?  You  ought  not  to  be  alone. 
Mrs.  Jenkinson  at  The  Butterflies — she's  a  good  soul — you  know 
her?' 

'  Yes.' 

'  She'd  come  at  a  word.     I  know  it's  not  my  business ' 

'  Or  you  would  go  about  it,  I  am  sure,'  she  replied  gently,  c  with 
as  much  respect  to  my  wishes  as  Lord  Audley  shows.' 

'  Your  wishes  ?     But  why — why  do  you  wish ' 

'  Why  do  I  wish  to  be  alone  ? '  she  answered.  '  Because  I 
owe  something  to  my  uncle.  Because  I  owe  him  a  little  thought 
and  some  remembrance.  He  made  my  old  life  for  me — would 
yon  have  me  begin  the  new  one  before  he  is  in  the  grave  ?  This 
was  his  house — would  you  have  me  entertain  Lord  Audley  in  it  ?  ' 
She  stood  up,  slender  and  straight,  with  the  table  between  them— 
and  he  did  not  guess  that  her  knees  were  trembling.  '.  Please  to 
understand/  she  continued,  '  that  Lord  Audley  and  I  are  entirely 
at  one  in  this.  We  have  our  lives  before  us,  and  it  were  indeed 
selfish  of  us,  and  ungrateful  of  me,  if  we  grudged  a  few  days  to 
remembrance.  As  selfish,'  she  continued  bravely — and  he  did  not 
know  that  she  braced  herself  anew — '  as  if  I  were  ever  to  forget  the 
friend- who  was  his  friend,  whose  kindness  has  never  failed  me,  whose 
loyalty  has  never — '  she  broke  down  there.  She  could  not  go  on. 

'  Add,  too/  he  said  gruffly,  *  who  has  robbed  you  of  the 
greater  part  of  your  inheritance  !  Don't  forget  that ! '  He  had 
been  explaining  the  effect  of  John  Audley's  will  to  her.  It  had 
been  opened  that  morning. 

His  roughness  helped  her  to  recover  herself.  '  I  do  not 
know  what  you  mean  by  "  inheritance/' '  she  said.  '  My  uncle 
has  left  me  the  portion  his  wife  brought  to  him.  I  am  more  than 
satisfied.  I  am  grateful.  My  only  fear  is  that,  had  he  known  of 
my  engagement,  he  would  not  have  wished  me  to  have  this.' 

'  The  will  was  made  before  you  came  to  live  here/  Basset  said. 
'  The  eight  thousand  was  left  to  you  because  you  were  his  brother's 
child.  It  was  the  least  he  could  do  for  you,  and  had  he  made  a 
new  will  he  would  doubtless  have  increased  it,  But/  breaking  off, 
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*  I  must  be  going.'  Yet  he  still  stood,  and  he  still  tapped  the  table 
with  the  end  of  his  riding-crop.  '  When  is  Audley  coming  ?  ' 
he  asked  suddenly.  '  To-morrow  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  to-morrow.' 

'  Well,  he  ought  to,'  he  replied,  without  looking  at  her.  '  You 
should  not  be  here  a  day  longer  by  yourself.  It  is  not  fitting. 
I  shall  see  you  in  the  morning  before  we  start  for  the  church,  but 
not  alone ;  the  lawyer  will  be  here  and  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
come  again.  But  I  must  be  sure  that  there  is  some  one  here.' 
He  spoke  almost  harshly,  partly  to  impress  her,  partly  to  hide 
his  own  feelings  ;  and  he  did  not  suspect  that  she,  too,  was  fight- 
ing for  calmness ;  that  she  was  praying  that  he  would  go,  before 
she  showed  more  clearly  how  much  the  parting  tried  her — before 
every  kind  word,  every  thoughtful  act,  every  toilsome  journey 
taken  on  her  behalf,  rose  to  her  remembrance  and  swept  away  the 
remnants  of  her  self-control. 

She  had  not  imagined  that  she  would  feel  the  leave-taking  as  she 
did.  She  could  not  speak,  and  she  was  thankful  that  it  was  too  dark 
for  him  to  see  her  face.  Would  he  never  go  ?  And  still  the  slow  .tap- 
tap  of  his  whip  on  the  table  went  on.  It  seemed  to  her  th?t 
she  would  never  forget  the  sound  !  And  if  he  touched  her 

But  he  had  no  thought  of  touching  her. 

*  Good  night,'  he  said  at  last.  He  turned,  moved  away,  lin- 
gered. At  the  door  he  looked  back.  '  I  am  going  into  the  library,' 
he  said.  '  The  coffin  will  be  closed  in  the  morning.' 

'  Yes,  good  night,'  she  muttered,  thankful  that  the  thought 
of  the  dead  man  steadied  her  and  gave  her  power  to  speak.  '  I 
shall  see  him  in  the  morning.' 

He  closed  the  door,  and  she  crept  blindly  to  a  chair,  and  covered 
by  the  darkness  she  gave  way.  She  told  herself  that  she  was  thinking 
of  her  uncle.  But  she  knew  that  she  deceived  herself.  She  knew 
that  her  uncle  had  little  to  do  with  her  tears,  or  with  the  feeling  of 
loneliness  that  overcame  her.  Once  more  she  had  lost  her  friend — 
and  a  friend  so  good,  so  kind.  Only  now  did  she  know  his  value  ! 

Five  minutes  later  Basset  crossed  the  court  in  search  of  his  horse. 
Mrs.  Toft's  door  stood  open  and  a  stream  of  firelight  and  candle- 
light poured  from  it  and  cut  the  January  fog.  She  was  hard  at 
work,  cooking  funeral  meats  with  the  help  of  a  couple  of  women, 
for  quietly  as  John  Audley  had  lived,  he  could  not  be  buried  without 
some  stir.  Odd  people  would  come,  drawn  by  the  Audley  name, 
squires  who  boasted  some  distant  connection  with  the  line,  a  few 
who  had  been  intimate  with  him  in  past  days.  And  the  gentry 
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fax  and  wide  would  send  their  carriages,  and  the  servants  must  be 
fed.  Still  the  preparations  jarred  on  Basset  as  he  crossed  the  court. 
He  felt  the  bustle  an  outrage  on  the  mourning  girl  he  had  left, 
and  on  his  own  depression. 

Probably  Mrs.  Toft  had  set  the  door  open  that  she  might  waylay 
him,  for  as  he  went  by  she  came  out  and  stopped  him.  '  Mr. 
Basset,  sir  ! '  she  said  in  a  low  voice.  '  Is  this  true,  what  Toft  tells 
me  ?  I  declare,  when  I  heard  it,  you  could  ha'  knocked  me  down 
with  a  common  dip  !  '  •  She  was  wiping  her  hands  on  her  apron. 
*  That  the  young  lady  is  to  marry  his  lordship  ?  ' 

' 1  believe  it  is  true,'  Basset  said  coldly.  '  But  you  had  better 
let  her  take  her  own  time  to  make  it  known.  Toft  should  not  have 
told  you.' 

'  Never  fear,  sir,  I'll  not  let  on.  But,  Lord's  sakes,  who'd 
ha'  thought  it  ?  And  she'll  be  my  lady !  Not  that  she's  not 
an  Audley,  and  there's  small  differ,  and  she'll  make  none,  or  I 
don't  know  her !  Well,  indeed,  I  hope  she's  wise,  but  wedding 
cake,  make  it  as  rich  as  you  like,  it's  soon  stale.  And  for  him,  I 
don't  know  what  the  Master  would  have  said  if  he'd  known  it ! 
I  thought  things  would  come  out,'  with  a  quick  look  at  Basset, 
'  quite  otherways  !  And  wished  it,  too  ! ' 

*  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Toft,'  he  said  quietly. 

'  Just  so,  sir,  you'll  excuse  me.  Well,  it's  not  many  months 
since  the  young  lady  came,  and  look  at  the  changes  !  With  the 
old  Master  dead,  and  you  going  in  for  elections — drat  'em,  I  say, 
plaguy  things  that  set  folks  by  the  ears — and  Mr.  Colet  gone  and 
'Truria  that  unsettled,  and  Toft  for  ever  wool-gathering,  I  shall 
be  glad  when  to-morrow's  over  and  I  can  sit  down  and  sort  things 
out  a  bit ! ' 

'  Yes,  Mrs.  Toft/ 

'  And  speaking  of  elections  reminds  me.  You  know  they  two 
Boshams  of  the  Bridge  End,  sir  ? ' 

'  I  know  them.    Yes.' 

Mrs.  Toft  sniffed.  '  They're  sort  of  kin  to  me,  and  middling 
honest  as  town  folks  go.  But  two  silly  fellows,  always  meddling 
and  making  and  gandering  with  things  they'd  ought  to  leave  to 
the  gentry !  The  old  lord  was  soft  with  them,  and  so  they've  a 
mind  now  to  see  who  is  the  stronger,  they  or  his  lordship.' 

1  If  you  mean  that  they  have  promised  to  vote  for  me ' 

*  That's  it,  sir !    Vote  their  living  away,  they  will,  and  leave 
'em  alone  !     Votes  are  for  poor  men  to  make  a  bit  of  money  by,  odd 
times  ;  but  they  two  Boshams  I've  no  patience  with.    Sally,  Ben's 
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wife,  was  with  me  to-day,  and  the  long  and  the  short  of  it  is,  Mr. 
Stubbs  has  told  them  that  if  they  vote  for  you  they'll  go  into  the 
street  ?  ' 

'  It's  a  hard  case/  Basset  said.  '  But  what  can  I  do  ? ' 
'  Don't  ha'  their  votes  !  What's  two  votes  to  you  ?  For  the 
matter  of  that,'  Mrs.  Toft  continued,  thoroughly  wound  up,  '  what's 
all  the  votes  put  together  ?  Bassets  and  Audleys,  Audleys  and 
Bassets  were  knights  of  the  shire,  time  never  was,  as  all  the  country 
knows !  But  for  this  little  borough-place  it's  what  your  great- 
grandfather wouldn't  ha'  touched  with  a  pair  of  gloves !  I'd 
leave  it  to  the  riff-raff  that's  got  money  and  naught  else,  and 
builds  Institutes  and  such  like  !  ' 

'  But  you'd  like  cheap  bread  ? '  Basset  said,  smiling. 
'  Bread  ?  Law,  Mr.  Basset,  what's  elections  to  do  wi'  bread  ? 
It's  not  bread  they're  thinking  of,  cheap  or  dear.  It's  beer  !  Swim 
in  it  they  do,  more  shame  to  you  gentry !  I'll  be  bound  to  say 
there's  three  goes  to  bed  drunk  in  the  town  these  days  for  two  that 
goe^  sober  !  But  there,  you  speak  to  they  Boshams,  Mr.  Basset, 
sir,  and  put  some  sense  into  them  ! ' 

'  I'm  afraid  I  can't  promise/  he  answered.  '  I'll  see  !  * 
But  it  was  not  of  the  Boshams  he  thought  as  he  rode  down  the 
hill  with  a  tight  rein — for  between  fog  and  frost  the  road  was 
treacherous.  He  was  thinking  of  the  man  who  had  been  his 
friend  and  of  whose  face,  sphinx-like  in  death,  he  had  taken  fare- 
well in  the  library.  And  solemn  thoughts,  thoughts  such  as  at 
times  visit  most  men,  calmed  his  spirit.  The  fret  of  the  contest, 
the  strivings  of  the  platform,  the  rubs  of  vanity  flitted  to  a  distance, 
they  became  small  things.  Even  passion  lost  its  fever  and  love  its 
selfishness  ;  and  he  thought  of  Audley  with  patience  and  of  Mary  as 
he  would  think  of  her  in  years  to  come,  when  time  had  enshrined  her, 
and  she  was  but  a  memory,  one  of  the  things  that  had  shaped  his  life. 
He  knew,  indeed,  that  this  mood  would  pass  ;  that  passion  would 
surge  up  again,  that  love  would  reach  out  to  its  object,  that  memory 
would  awake  and  wound  him,  that  pain  and  restlessness  would  be 
his  for  many  days.  But  he  knew  also — in  this  hour  of  clear  view 
— that  all  these  things  would  have  an  end,  and  only  the  love, 

'  That  seeketh  not  itself  to  please 
Nor  of  itself  hath  any  care/ 

would  remain  with  him. 

Already  it  had  carried  him  some  way.     In  the  matter  of  the 
election,  indeed,  he  might  be  wrong.    He  might  have  entered  on  it 
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too  hastily — often  he  thought  that  he  had — he  might  be  of  fibre  too 
weak  for  the  task.  It  cost  him  much  to  speak,  and  the  occasional 
failure,  the  mistake,  the  rebuff,  worried  him  for  hours  and  even 
days.  Trifles,  too,  that  would  not  have  troubled  another,  troubled 
his  conscience ;  side-issues  that  were  false,  but  that  he  must  not 
th3  less  support,  workers  whom  he  despised  and  must  still  use, 
tools  that  soiled  his  hands  but  were  the  only  tools.  Then  the 
vulgar  greeting,  the  tipsy  grasp,  the  friend  in  the  market-place  : — 

*  The  man  who  hails  you  Tom  or  Jack 
And  proves  by  thumps  upon  your  back 

How  he  esteems  your  merit ! 
Who's  such  a  friend  that  one  had  need 
Be  very  much  his  friend  indeed 

To  pardon  or  to  bear  it ! ' 

those  humiliated  him.  But  worse,  far  worse,  than  all  was  his  un- 
happy gift  of  seeing  the  merits  of  the  other  side  and  of  doubting  the 
cause  which  he  had  set  out  to  champion.  He  had  fits  of  lowness 
when  he  was  tempted  to  deny  that  honesty  existed  anywhere  in 
politics  ;  when  Sir  Robert  Peel  no  less  than  Lord  George  Bentinck 
— who  was  coming  to  the  front  as  the  spokesman  of  the  land — 
Cobden  the  Radical  no  less  than  Lord  John  Russell,  seemed 
to  be  bent  only  on  their  own  advancement,  when  all,  he  vowed, 
were  of  the  School  of  the  Cynics  ! 

But  were  he  right  or  wrong  in  his  venture — and  right  or  wrong 
he  had  small  hope  of  winning — he  would  not  the  less  cling  to  the 
thing  which  Mary  had  given  him — the  will  to  make  something 
of  his  life,  the  determination  that  he  would  leave  the  world,  were 
it  only  the  few  hundred  acres  that  he  owned,  or  the  hamlet  in 
which  he  lived,  better  than  he  had  found  them.  The  turmoil  of 
the  election  over,  he  would  devote  himself  to  his  property  at 
Blore.  There  John  Audley's  twenty  thousand  pounds  opened  a 
wide  door.  He  would  build,  drain,  manure,  make  roads,  re-stock. 
Ho  would  make  all  things  new.  From  him  as  from  a  centre 
comfort  should  flow.  He  saw  himself  growing  old  in  the  middle 
of  his  people,  a  lonely,  but  not  an  unhappy  man. 

As  he  passed  the  bridge  at  Riddsley  he  thought  of  the  Boshams, 
and  weary  as  he  was,  he  drew  rein  at  their  door.  Ben  Bosham 
came  out,  bare-headed  ;  a  short,  elderly  man  with  a  bald  forehead 
and  a  dirty  complexion,  a  man  who  looked  like  a  cobbler  rather 
than  the  cow-keeper  he  was, 
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1  Shut  your  door,  Bosham/  Basset  said.  f  I  want  a  word  with 
you.' 

And  when  the  man  had  done  this,  he  stooped  from  the  saddle 
and  said  a  few  words  to  him  in  a  low  voice. 

'  Well,  I'm  dommed  ! '  the  other  answered,  peering  up  through 
the  darkness.  '  It  be  you,  Squire,  bain't  it  ?  But  you're  not 
meaning  it  ? ' 

'  I  am,'  Basset  replied  in  a  low  voice.  '  I'd  not  say,  vote  for 
him,  Bosham.  But  leave  it  alone.  You're  not  called  upon  to 
ruin  yourself/ 

*  But  ha'  you  thought/  the  man  exclaimed, '  that  our  two  votes 
may  make  the  differ  ?     That  they  may  make  you  or  mar  you, 
Squire !  * 

'  Well,  I'd  rather  be  marred  than  see  you  put  out  of  your  place/ 
Basset  answered.  *  Think  it  over,  Bosham.' 

But  Bosham  repudiated  even  thought  of  it.  This  vote  and  his 
use  of  it,  this  defiance  of  a  lord,  was,  for  the  time,  his  very  life. 
'  I'll  not  do  it/  he  declared.  '  I  couldn't  do  it !  Nor  I  won't ! ' 
he  repeated.  '  We're  freemen  o'  Biddsley,  and  almost  the  last 
of  the  freemen  that  has  votes  as  freemen !  And  while  free  we 
are,  free  we'll  be,  and  vote  as  we  choose,  Squire !  Vote  as  we 
choose  !  I'd  not  show  my  face  in  the  town  else  !  Mr.  Stubbs  may 
talk  as  gallus  as  he  likes — and  main  ashamed  of  himself  he 
looked  yesterday — he  may  talk  as  gallus  as  never  was,  we'll  not 
bend  to  no  landlord,  nor  to  no  golden  image ! ' 

*  Then  there's  no  more  to  be  said/  Basset  answered,  feeling 
that  he  cut  a  poor  figure.     *  I  don't  wish  you  to  do   anything 
against  your  conscience,  Bosham,  and  I'm  obliged  to  you  and  your 
brother  for  your  staunchness.    I  only  wanted  you  to  know  that  I 
should  understand  if  you  stayed  away.' 

'  I'd  chop  my  foot  off  first ! '  cried  the  patriot. 

After  which  Basset  had  no  choice  but  to  leave  him  and  to 
ride  on,  feeling  that  he  was  himself  too  soft  for  the  business — that 
he  was  a  round  man  in  a  square  hole.  He  wondered  what  his 
committee  would  think  of  him  if  they  knew,  and  what  Bosham 
thought  of  him — who  did  know.  For  Bosham  seemed  to  him  at 
this  moment  a  man  of  principle,  a  patriot,  nay/  a  very  Brutus : 
whereas,  Ben  was  in  truth  no  better  than  a  small  man  of  large 
conceit,  whose  vote  was  his  one  road  to  fame. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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II.  OBSERVATION. 

WHEN  sniping  was  first  started  in  the  B.E.F.,  we  owed  our  fairly 
rapid  and  certainly  very  definite  success  in  the  task  of  the  domina- 
tion of  the  Hun  to  a  single  factor.  Whereas  the  German  sniper 
usually  worked  alone,  we  put  against  him  two  men — one  of  whom, 
A,  used  the  telescope  and  kept  a  close  watch  for  'targets'  upon 
a  given  sector  of  the  enemy  line  ;  while  B,  his  comrade,  used  the 
rifle  and  shot  at  the  '  targets  '  which  A  found.  The  result  was  that 
at  a  hundred  points  along  the  line  you  could  daily  hear  conversations 
such  as  this  : 

A.  '  Black    sandbags — left — two    feet— half    a    'Un's    head 
showing.    D .    He's  down/ 

B.  '  Hope  he'll  come  up  agin/ 

A.  'He's  up/ 

B.  (Fires). 

A.  '  Close  shave.  Six  inches  high.  Bad  luck,  ole  son/ 
Kow  the  total  result  of  the  above  episode  was  in  all  probability 
not  only  that  a  German  in  the  trench  opposite  had  been  fired  at 
and  missed,  but  that  A,  the  telescope-man,  had  seen  certain  details 
which  might  prove  of  interest.  These  details  A  at  once,  as  a  matter 
of  routine,  entered  in  his  log-book.  He  entered  the  time,  11.18  A.M. 
(let  as  say) ;  the  place  at  N.  26,  C.  25,  85,  on  the  squared  map. 
So  far,  all  was  simple  ;  but  the  next  entry  as  to  what  he  had  seen 
was  important.  A  Hun's  head,  or  a  yellow-bearded  Hun,  or  an 
ugly  Hun,  meant  nothing ;  but  Hun  wearing  a  Prussian  cockade, 
or  Hun  wearing  a  helmet  with  the  number  119  on  the  cover — 
these  things  were  of  importance ;  and  soon,  under  instruction, 
sniper  observers  gave  up  reporting  black-bearded  Germans  who 
leaned  over  the  parapet,  and  realised  the  value  of  the  all-important 
game  of  identification.  They  entered,  besides  the  details  already 
given,  a  note  of  the  action  taken  and  the  result.  In  the  case  we 
have  imagined — '  Fired  one  shot.  Miss/ 

It  will  further  be  understood  that  a  sniper's  observer — and  do 
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not  forget  that  the  observer's  work  was  much  the  more  trying, 
and  that  A  and  B  changed  places  every  twenty  minutes  to  rest 
the  observer's  eyes — saw  a  great  many  things  happen  in  the  enemy's 
lines  which  did  not  come  under  the  heading  of  '  targets/  Earth 
being  thrown  up  usually  meant  work  in  progress.  The  occurrence 
was,  of  course,  noted  down  in  the  log-book  with  the  map-reference 
at  which  it  took  place,  and  the  spot,  if  worth  while,  bombarded 
with  trench-mortars.  Or  the  observer  might  spot  a  machine-gun 
emplacement,  or  locate  a  Minenwerfer. 

But  it  will  be  seen  that  the  possibilities  are  endless ;  and,  as 
the  War  went  on,  the  snipers  provided  a  mass  of  detail,  much  of 
which  was  confirmed  by  raids  and  identifications  taken  from 
prisoners  or  the  dead  ;  and  very  little  could  happen  near  the  enemy's 
front  lines  without  our  Intelligence  being  at  once  aware  of  it. 

An  interesting  question  which  arose  was  whether  a  sniper  should 
enter  deductions  as  well  as  facts  in  his  reports,  and  this  question 
was  often  asked  me.  The  reply  was  invariably  that  he  should 
certainly  do  so  provided  he  always  marked  his  deductions  very 
clearly  as  such.  One  very  brilliant  piece  of  deduction  on  the 
part  of  an  officer  of  the  Royal  Warwickshire  Regiment  had  a 
remarkable  sequel. 

Thus,  at  one  point  of  a  supposedly  disused  trench  a  cat  was 
observed  sunning  itself  upon  the  parados.  This  was  duly  reported 
by  the  observing  sniper  ;  and  in  the  log-book  for  three  or  four  days 
running  came  a  note  of  this  tortoiseshell  cat  sunning  itself,  always 
at  the  same  spot.  The  intelligence  and  sniping  officer  on  reading 
these  entries  made  his  deduction — to  wit,  that  the  cat  probably 
lived  near  by.  Now  at  that  part  of  the  British  line  there  was  a 
terrible  plague  of  rats,  which  was  probably  equally  troublesome 
on  the  German  side  ;  so  our  officer  deduced  that  the  cat,  being 
a  luxury,  had  almost  certainly  been  annexed  or  commandeered 
by  enemy  officers,  and  probably  lived  in,  at  least,  a  Company 
Commander's  dug-out.  Some  aeroplane  photographs  were  next 
taken  and  studied,  with  the  result  that  an  enemy  front-line  head- 
quarters was  discovered,  located,  and  duly  dealt  with  by  one  of 
the  batteries  of  howitzers,  which  made  a  speciality  of  such  shoots. 

Another  instance,  which,  however,  had  a  very  much  wider 
significance,  may  well  follow.  To  spot  a  hostile  machine-gun 
emplacement  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  services  a  sniper  could 
render,  since  of  course  a  single  machine-gun  can  hold  up  an  attack 
and  inflict  great  casualties,  Therefore,  when  a  machine-gun 
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emplacement  was  spotted,  we  did  not  necessarily  put  it  out  of 
action  at  once,  but  its  map-reference  was  sent  to  Intelligence ; 
there  a  note  was  made  of  it,  and  action  taken  by  the  Divisional 
Artillery  at  the  correct  time,  usually  just  before  a  raid  or  an  attack. 
Opposite  Givenchy,  on  the  Eleventh  Corps  front,  in  1916,  sniping 
and  front-line  observation  had  reached  a  very  high  level ;  raids 
were  frequent,  and  the  enemy  were  kept  perpetually  on  the  jump. 
One  night  he  decided  to  try  to  regain  the  lost  initiative,  and  a 
German  raid  was  turned  on,  which,  however,  did  not  meet  with 
great  success.  In  fact,  things  began  to  be  critical  for  the  raiders, 
and  the  German  Company  Commander  in  charge,  opposite,  came 
out  into  No-Man's  Land  to  see  for  himself  what  was  amiss.  There, 
in  No-Man's  Land,  he  was  slain  by  our  men,  and  from  his  body  a 
map  was  taken  on  which  the  position  of  no  less  than  eighty  machine- 
gun  emplacements  were  marked.  At  first  it  was  thought  that  the 
map  upon  which  these  eighty  emplacements  were  inscribed  might 
be  a  faked  map,  intended  to  mislead  us  ;  but  on  comparing  it  with 
the  emplacements  which  the  Division's  snipers  had  reported  daring 
the  previous  weeks,  it  was  found  that  no  fewer  than  forty-two  of 
the  eighty  had  been  spotted,  though  as  yet  no  action  against  them 
had  been  taken.  Such  a  chance  does  not  come  twice ;  and  a  few 
nights  later  the  gunners  blew  up  all  the  machine-gun  emplacements, 
while  the  South  Wales  Borderers  went  across  and  raided  the  German 
trenches.  To  such  a  tune  was  that  raid  carried  out  that  though 
a  reoord  number  of  prisoners  were  brought  in,  the  raiding  party 
suffered  hardly  any  loss  themselves.  More  than  one  officer  in  the 
War  must  have  found  himself  in  a  dreadful  position  when  cap- 
tured by  the  enemy  with  important  maps  of  his  own  lines  in  his 
pockets.  Carelessness,  mist,  darkness,  or  misadventure,  might 
each  or  any  be  responsible;  but,  bad  as  was  the  lot  of  the 
ordinary  prisoner,  how  much  worse  that  of  one  whose  capture 
had  given  valuable  local  information  to  the  enemy  !  It  is  too 
painful  a  subject  to  pursue. 

Many  people  seem  to  think  that  all  observation  is  now  done 
from  aeroplanes;  but  this  is  absurd.  The  airman  can  spot  con- 
centrations, and  do  invaluable  work  in  a  hundred  ways  ;  but,  as  the 
War  went  on,  more  and  more  was  it  recognised  how  necessary  was 
the  ground-observer,  who  looks  on  the  enemy  from  a  different  angle, 
and  whose  reports  are  the  little  straws  which  show  the  way  the 
wind  is  blowing. 

Once,  the  Germans  started  a  new  and  large  form  of  periscope. 
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We  ceased  destroying  them  the  moment  a  clever  observer  found 
that  with  the  telescope  one  could  read  the  reflection  of  the  numbers 
on  the  shoulder-straps  of  the  Germans  who  used  them,  thereby 
allowing  us  to  identify  the  opposing  unit  with  comfort  and 
ease. 

li  was,  perhaps,  natural  enough  that  when  a  sniper  first  won  his 
way  into  the  sniping-section  of  his  battalion  he  should  desire  to 
shoot  rather  than  to  observe  ;  yet  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  observer's 
was,  in  my  opinion,  the  post  of  honour.  Some  of  the  happiest 
days  of  our  lives  were  spent  with  a  Ross  telescope  watching  the 
German  lines  and  the  wide  areas  behind  them.  On  many  occasions 
one  became  so  interested  that  meals  were  forgotten  as  the  telescope 
searched  and  watched  for  the  betrayal  of  an  artillery  observer's 
observation-post.  Such  a  one  there  was  at  Beaumont  Hamel. 
It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1915,  and  the  leaves  were  falling,  which 
is  the  best  time  of  all  for  spotting  posts  of  enemy  observers.  Right 
back  in  ths  village  was  a  building  which,  though  it  had  been  heavily 
shelled,  still  stood  in  a  commanding  position.  A  direct  hit  had  at 
some  previous  time  smashed  a  jagged  oval  hole  under  the  eaves, 
through  which  one  could  see  a  broken  beam.  One  day,  when  the 
light  was  very  good,  the  glass  revealed  five  bricks  standing  on 
this  broken  beam.  Natural  enough.  But  not  quite  so  natural 
when  the  next  day  the  five  bricks  had  changed  their  position.  Late 
in  the  afternoon  of  that  clear  day,  the  officer  who  had  observed, 
and  was  taking  an  interest  in  the  five  bricks,  saw  through  his 
30-power  glass  a  German  hand  moving  the  bricks,  and  a  pair  of 
German  field-glasses  levelled  among  them.  The  second  shell  from 
our  gunners  removed  for  ever  that  post  of  Beaumont  Hamel. 

That  was  one  side  of  the  game.  The  other  was  when  your  own 
post  got  given  away- — as  it  sometimes  did — by  the  flash  of  a  glass 
in  some  unskilled  hands,  by  the  aeroplane  photos,  or  in  one  of  a 
dozen  other  ways.  Then  the  first  news  you  had  of  it  was  the 
arrival  of  the  German  shells.  Followed  either  the  decision  to  stick 
it,  or  the  climb — during  the  later  stages  of  the  War  in  a  gas  mask — 
down  the  ladder,  and  the  dash  for  safety.  Once  on  a  certain 
famous  ridge,  riddled  with  observation-posts,  I  can  remember 
finding  a  path  leading  to  every  post  clear  in  the  new-fallen  snow, 
and  a  German  aeroplane  imminent  overhead.  I  can  remember 
now  how  we  made  false  trails  in  little  parties,  and  never  did  soldiers 
double  at  faster  pace.  A  fall  of  snow  helped  us  a  great  deal,  as 
far  as  aeroplane  photographs  were  concerned,  and  no  doubt  the 
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Germans  also  ;  but  even  at  such,  times  the  German  flying -men  did 
not  come  much  over  our  lines. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  observation-posts  used  during 
the  War  were  three  famous  ones  in  the  French  lines.  At  one  point 
there  was  a  slight  rise  in  front  of  the  French  position  and  above 
the  German.  Both  trenches  cut  across  the  Paris  Road  ;  and  exactly 
upon  the  top  of  the  rise,  where  the  observation  was  best,  stood 
a  milestone,  stating  the  number  of  kilometres  to  Paris.  This 
milestone  the  French  photographed,  and  had  an  exact  copy  of  it 
mado  in  steel,  but  with  an  observation-hole  covered  with  gauze. 
Ther  one  night  they  removed  the  real,  and  put  up  in  its  stead  the 
camouflage  milestone.  A  tunnel  from  their  trench  was  next  dug, 
and  for  many  months,  from  inside  that  harmless-looking  milestone, 
a  pair  of  keen  French  eyes  noted  much  of  interest  that  happened 
in  the  German  lines. 

In  another  case  a  huge  dead  yellow-bearded  Prussian  lay  on 
a  point  of  vantage,  staring  at  the  sky.  He,  too,  was  photographed, 
copied ;  and  from  the  hollow  shell,  clothed  in  his  uniform,  another 
observer  fulfilled  his  duty.  A  horse  was  likewise  replaced  and 
used.  In  fact,  the  romance  of  observation  is  endless,  forming, 
as  it  did,  one  of  the  few  more  human  facets  of  the  world-war  ;  for 
here,  at  least,  an  observer's  life  was  often  dependent  upon  his  own 
skill.  Observers  often  lay  in  full  view,  their  lives  depending  upon 
quiescence  and  their  art  of  blending  with  the  background. 

So  far,  I  have  dealt  with  what  is  known  as  front-line  obser- 
vation ;  but  besides  this,  we  have  to  consider  the  very  wide  subject 
of  back-area  observation.  The  sniper's  duty  is  to  watch  the 
enemy's  front-  and  support-lines.  The  Brigade  observers — if 
any — and  the  Divisional  observers,  working  from  posts  in  our  own 
support-lines,  or  from  some  point  of  vantage  far  behind,  watch 
the  areas  lying  behind  the  enemy  fighting-lines  as  far  as  glass  can 
see.  To  the  Army  corps  are  attached  the  Lovat's  Scouts  Observers, 
and  many  corps  had  also  groups  of  observers  formed  from  their 
corps  cavalry.  Besides  these,  we  have  the  F.O.O/s  and  artillery 
observers,  who,  however,  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  paper, 
as  their  work  is  for  the  guns. 

In  order  to  understand  fully  the  tremendous  importance  of 
the  work  of  the  observer,  you  must  realise  that  behind  the  lines 
the  Major  General,  the  Corps  Commander,  the  Army  Commander, 
and  Sir  Douglas  Haig  himself,  are  all  blind.  Their  brains  direct 
the  battle,  but  it  is  with  the  eyes  of  Sandy  Mactosh  that  they 
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see.  And  nobly  through  the  War,  Sandy  did  his  part.  It  is  from 
him  and  his  officers  that  the  blind  generals  behind  learn  how  the 
battle  goes — that  the  Brigade  have  gained  their  first  objective ; 
that  the  — th  are  held  up  by  wire  ;  that  at  N.  26,  C.  45, 35,  at  least 
six  German  battalions  are  massing  for  a  counter  attack.  In  the 
Vimy  Ridge  battle,  did  not  two  observers  observe,  and  did  not  the 
guns  they  warned  break  up  a  mighty  counter  attack  before  ever 
it  was  launched  ?  The  duty  of  the  battle-observer  is  to  get 
the  information  as  to  how  the  battle  goes,  and  then  to  get  that 
information  back  to  where  it  will  be  of  value. 

The  battle-observer's  post,  or  rather  his  series  of  posts,  in 
an  advance,  may  begin  in  an  observation-post ;  proceed  forward 
to  a  series  of  shell-holes,  and  finish  in  a  wrecked  German  lorry, 
stranded  upon  some  convenient  slope.  He  will  use  the  telephone ; 
his  runners — who  take  back  his  reports  when  the  telephone  wires 
are  cut  by  shell-fire — will  escape  on  one  occasion  almost  unshot 
at ;  on  the  next,  gas-shells  will  pursue  them  with  positive 
malignancy. 

The  observer  cannot  observe  in  his  gas-mask.  He  is  the  eye  of 
the  High  Command.  Far  away,  a  General  and  his  Chief  -of  -Staff 
are  looking  at  a  map.  An  orderly  enters,  hands  over  a  flimsy  to 
the  Chief.  He  reads  out  the  message.  The  General  gives  a  sigh 
of  relief.  He  knows  now  that  the  danger-spot  is  behind  the 
remnants  of  the  gallant  battalions  of  the  381st  Brigade.  Sandy 
Mactosh  has  seen  it  with  smoke-reddened,  watery  eyes.  Sandy 
has  made  '  siccar  ' ;  he  has  seen,  he  has  verified,  he  has  got  his  report 
back.  Those  eyes,  trained  on  the  hill  among  the  deer,  have  had 
their  share — >and  no  small  one — in  the  making  of  history.  The  work 
of  a  battle-observer  was  the  blue  ribbon  of  observation. 

Although  the  First  Battalion  of  Lovat's  Scouts  went  to  Gallipoli 
and,  later,  to  Salonika — only  coming  to  France  to  their  true  work 
in  1918  -  yet  since  1916  this  splendid  regiment  was  represented  there 
by  Lo vat's  Scouts  Sharpshooters,  of  whom  nine  groups,  each  about 
twenty  strong,  and  each  under  an  officer,  were  attached  to  certain 
Army  corps.  Every  man  of  these  groups  was  a  picked  stalker 
and  glass-man,  and  they  were  used  largely  for  long-range  observa- 
tion. It  fell  to  me  to  train  their  reinforcements.  Keener  men 
never  lived,  or  more  dependable.  I  remember,  once,  a  zeppelin 
having  been  reported  as  fallen  in  the  back  areas,  some  six  or  seven 
thousand  yards  behind  the  German  lines.  The  report  was  made 
by  some  Divisional  observers,  but  it  was  promptly  denied  by  the 
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Lo vat's  Scouts,  who  stated  very  gravely  that  there  was  a  difference 
between  a  zeppelin  and  a  half-deflated  balloon.1 

They  were  intensely  proud  of  their  regiment  and  its  work. 
Onco  I  received  orders  to  train  forty  Englishmen  as  Lovat's  Scouts, 
and  called  up  an  old  Lovat  Scout  and  told  him  so,  and  to  make 
certain  arrangements. 

'  Yes,  sir/  said  he,  and  saluted. 

One  of  my  officers  was  lying  in  a  hedge  observing,  and,  on  leav- 
ing me,  the  old  Lovat  walked  down  this  hedge,  soliloquising.  He 
did  not  see  the  officer,  who,  however,  overheard  his  soliloquy. 
It  ran  thus  : 

'  Forty  Englishmen — to  be  trained  as  Lovat's  Scouts  !• — Abomin- 
able— preposterous  .  .  .  and — it  can't  be  done  !  ' 

The  groups  of  Lovat's  Scouts  Observers  attached  to  the  different 
Army  corps  were  used  in  different  ways.  One  group  was  used 
for  aeroplane  observation,  which  seemed  to  be  throwing  away 
highly  trained  men,  as  a  good  ground-observer  need  not  necessarily 
be  a  good  sky-observer.  One  corps,  however,  had  a  splendid 
system.  It  possessed  a  grand  group  of  Lovats  under  an  officer, 
Lieut.  Whammond,  M.C.,  whose  equal  at  his  work  I  never  saw 
in  France.  Scouts  from  this  group  were  available  on  application 
to  the  corps  intelligence  officer.  Thus,  if  a  battalion  commander 
had  been  ordered  to  raid  the  enemy  trenches,  he  could  indent 
for  a  couple  of  Lovats  to  come  and  make  a  reconnaissance  of  the 
enemy  wire  for  him ;  or  if  a  divisional  commander  thought  the 
enemy  activities  increasing,  he  could  obtain  some  special  pairs  of 
Lovats  to  watch  the  part  of  the  line  he  considered  threatened, 
and  so  on. 

In  training  glass-men,  one  wonderfully  soon  realised  how  im- 
pose ible  it  was  to  teach  any  man  to  use  a  telescope  skilfully  who 
had  not  been  accustomed  to  it  from  early  youth.  Every  soldier 
can  of  course  be  taught  which  end  to  look  through,  and  how  to 
focus,  and  such  details ;  but  these  men,  who  began  late  in  life,  never 
got  the  same  value  from  their  glasses  as  did  the  ghillies  and  the 
stalkers,  and  in  point  of  accuracy  they  were  not  comparable.  The 
truth  that  to  use  the  stalking-telescope  well  needs  just  as  much 
timn,  practice,  and  natural  gift  as  it  does  to  learn  to  shoot  up  to 

1  When  the  Hindenburg  line  was  broken  between  Cambrai  and  Le  Gateau 
in  October,  1918,  both  artillery  F.O.D.'s  and  aeroplanes  reported  our  cavalry 
'  through.'  Lovat's  Scouts  denied  this,  declaring  that  only  a  patrol  had  gone 
through  and  had  returned.  They  proved  to  be  correct.  Their  accuracy  was 
extraordinary. 
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marksman's  form,  was  soon  recognised,  and  would-be  observers 
were  sent  to  us  to  train  from  all  over  the  B.E.F.  But  work  on 
them  as  we  would,  they  never  averaged  anything  like  the  Lovat 
standard.  The  men  who  follow  the  red  deer  of  Scotland  proved 
themselves  once  again  in  this  war  to  possess  qualities  which,  let 
us  hope,  will  never  pass  from  the  race. 

As  ammunition  grew  plentiful,  and  observation  more  and  more 
adequate,  it  naturally  became  less  and  less  healthy  for  the  German 
to  move  about  in  daylight  in  his  back  areas.  Thus,  one  day,  two 
officers  happened  to  be  in  an  observation-post  which  was  connected 
with  the  guns,  when  out  of  a  wood,  some  thousands  of  yards  behind 
the  German  line,  emerged  three  figures.  The  light  was  beautiful, 
and  as  the  figures  came  nearer  and  nearer  one  of  the  officers 
began  to  take  an  interest.  As  a  rule,  that  observation-post 
did  not  ring  up  the  guns  unless  a  party  of  Germans  over  half  a 
dozen  in  number  was  seen ;  but  presently  the  officer  at  the 
telescope  spoke. 
'  I  say  ! ' 
'  Yes  ? ' 

'  Get  on  to  Stiggins  (the  code  name  of  the  battery).  Tell  them 
three  Hun  officers  with  blue  cloaks  lined  light-blue  silk,  Blucher 
boots,  and  shining  swords  will  be  at  the  cross-roads  at  H.  16, 
C.  45,  5,  in  about  five  minutes.  Tell  them  they  are  probably 
Prince  Eitel  Fritz  and  Little  Willie.  Ill  give  the  word  when  to  let 
them  have  it.' 

Through  the  glass  could  clearly  be  seen — it  was  afternoon  and 
the  sun  was  in  a  perfect  position — the  nonchalant  way  in  which 
the  three  Hun  officers  looked  about  them  as  they  approached  the 
cross-roads. 

Then,  in  due  course,  the  observing-officer  said  '  Now/  and  the 
shells  passed  over  the  observation-post  with  a  sound  shrill  as  torn 
silk,  and  a  moment  later  the  three  princes'  blue  cloaks  and  swords 
were  flying  at  all  angles  as  they  dashed  back  from  the  cross-roads. 
Two  fell ;  the  other  made  good  his  escape.  It  was  never  learned 
who  they  were. 

Another  incident.  One  very  misty  day  two  officers  were  in 
an  observation-post  looking  out  over  the  huge  devastation  of  the 
Loos  salient.  They  were  not  in  an  artillery,  but  in  an  Intelligence 
observation-post,  which,  however,  was  linked  up  with  the  guns. 
Suddenly,  the  mist  thinned,  revealing  far  behind  the  German  lines, 
7000  yards  away,  numbers  of  figures  engaged  in  harvesting. 
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'  Ring  up  "  Compunction !  " 3  said  one  officer,  '  and  tell  them 
that  sixty  Huns  are  working  on  the  corn  at  U.  22,  A.  45,  46.' 

'  By  God  !  Cancel  that ! '  cried  the  other,  whose  eye  was  still 
on  the  telescope.  '  They're  women  ! ' 

They  were.  French  women  with  a  sprinkling  of  Bavarian 
or  Prussian  soldiers  among  them.  The  long-distance  observer 
saved  lives — even  behind  the  Hun  lines — as  well  as  took  them. 

It  will  be  obvious  to  the  reader  that  in  a  paper  of  this  length 
it  is  impossible  to  cover  the  whole  subject  of  conversation  from  the 
ground  ;  and  as  trench  warfare  developed  into  semi-open,  and  semi- 
open  into  open  warfare,  observation  approximated  more  and 
more  to  the  work  of  the  battle-observer.  As  to  the  sniper,  he 
became  a  fighting-scout,  and,  as  such,  was  always  in  that  capacity 
obtaining  information  and  doing  his  work.  He,  as  I  have  already 
said,  like  all  observers  and  scouts,  had  two  objects  ever  in  his 
view :  firstly,  to  get  information  ;  secondly,  to  get  the  information 
back  to  the  right  quarter.  There  are  endless  records  of  the  heroism 
of  runners  who  were  last  seen  stepping  into  a  barrage. 

Gas,  or  rather  the  gas-shell,was  a  terrible  enemy  to  the  observer ; 
for,  prior  to  an  attack,  or  as  a  first  principle  of  defence,  the  German 
runners  shelled  our  back-areas  and  vantage-grounds  heavily  with 
gas-shells.  Observation  through  the  eye-pieces  of  a  gas-mask,  if 
not  impossible,  was  at  least  hopelessly  inadequate  ;  and  many 
observers  got  a  greater  or  less  severe  dose  of  gas  in  this  way. 

There  were  certain  observation-posts  in,  or  outside,  the  British 
lines  from  which  no  shot  was  ever  allowed  to  be  fired  lest  they 
should  be  betrayed—  so  valuable  were  they  for  observation.  From 
one  you  could  see  at  close  range  a  German  mounted  policeman — 
he  was  hot  always  mounted — directing  the  traffic.  You  could 
almost  see  the  expression  on  the  faces  of  the  Huns.  At  another 
point  an  observation-post  which  was  linked  up  with  the  guns  had 
a  long-distance  view  of  a  straight  road  near  a  ridge  running  behind 
the  German  lines,  along  which,  even  in  daylight,  Huns  were  wont 
to  move  in  small  bodies. 

One  day,  an  officer  and  a  corporal  were  in  this  post,  when  the 
corporal  drew  the  attention  of  the  officer  to  a  single  figure  moving 
along  this  road.  By  deduction  it  was  that  of  a  German  officer, 
for  every  now  and  again  he  would  meet  little  parties  of  troops  coming 
along  the  road  in  threes  and  fours,  not  enough  to  shoot  at. 

'  Sir,'  said  the  corporal,  *  the  officer  stops  each  lot  and  kind  of 
seems  to  inspect  them.  I  expect  Vs  a  disciplinarian.' 
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The  officer  smiled.  Some  little  distance  fa.rth.er  on,  he  knew  a 
point  on  the  road  was  registered  by  our  guns.  Before  the  officer 
came  to  this,  he  gave  the  word  along  the  telephone  to  fire.  As  the 
shells  approached,  the  Hun  officer  hurled  himself  on  the  ground, 
from  which,  after  the  smoke  cleared  from  a  very  nice  shot,  he  was 
not  seen  to  rise.  But  the  chances  are  he  crawled  away.  If  not, 
the  German  Army  were  short  of  an  officer  of  '  push  and  go.' 

And  now,  finally,  we  must  consider  for  a  moment  why  observa- 
tion is  so  valuable.  In  modern  war  the  High  Command  on  either 
side  knows  through  its  intelligence  department  exactly  where  over 
90  per  cent,  of  the  opposing  divisions  are.  The  Army  Com- 
mander knows  by  what  corps  and  divisions  he  is  faced.  The 
moment  he  ceases  to  know,  or  rather  the  moment  his  knowledge 
drops  below  a  given  percentage  of  certainty,  he,  or  some  other 
general  on  his  side,  is  in  danger — for  all  battles  depend  for  their 
success  upon  the  secret  concentration  of  the  greater  force  at  the 
chosen  point.  So  it  follows  that  the  aim  of  all  observation,  both 
from  air  and  ground,  is  to  prevent  such  concentration.  A  single 
eye  can  influence  a  battle,  and  has,  indeed,  in  many  cases  done  so. 

Once  a  great  battle  is  in  progress,  or  perhaps  still  more  when 
it  is  commencing,  how  busy  is  the  intelligence  staff  of  an  army ! 
Almost  each  minute  brings  identifications  from  the  battle-field 
— -Soldbuchs,  shoulder-straps,  letters,  maps  taken  from  prisoners  or 
the  slain.  These  are  sorted  and  gone  through.  Thus  the  shoulder- 
strap  of  a  single  private  soldier  may  tell  the  High  Command  that 
a  division  has  been  moved,  and  the  movement  of  that  single 
division  may  indicate  the  point  at  which  the  enemy  means  to 
strike. 

An  observer  is  often  a  private  soldier,  but  he  is,  nevertheless, 
one  of  the  many  hundred  eyes  of  the  Army  Commander  himself. 
To  no  other  position  can  a  private  soldier,  or  N.C.O.,  or  a  junior 
officer  attain  in  which  responsibility  is  so  great,  nor  in  which  he  may 
use  to  so  large  an  extent  that  quality  of  skill  and  acumen  which, 
properly  directed,  may  have  almost  illimitable  consequences. 
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AN  APPRECIATION   OF  JO  AC  HIM. * 
BY  E.  H.  DOKKIN. 

My  recollections  of  Joachim  go  back  to  a  summer  in  the  'seventies 
when,  though  only  an  amateur  musician,  I  had  the  great  interest 
and  advantage  of  much  intimate  intercourse  with  him  for  some 
we  eks  in  Berlin.  I  also  saw  him  occasionally  in  England. 

In  those  times,  when  I  was  an  Oxford  undergraduate,  the 
condition  of  the  musical  world  was  unlike  what  it  is  now.  Just  as, 
in  poetry,  we  then  had  the  two  supreme  figures  of  Tennyson  and 
Browning,  still  alive,  yet  lifted  up  on  pinnacles  of  undisputed  fame 
such  as  scarcely  any  poets  of  to-day  have  secured  ;  just  as  we  had 
two  or  three  great  painters — for  instance,  Watts,  Millais,  Leighton — 
wh  ose  dominating  excellence  stood  out  in  special  ways  ;  so  in  music 
thore  were  two  or  three  personalities  who  stood  out  among  European 
musicians  with  a  similar  brilliance  of  superiority.  Nowadays  we 
say  of  such  and  such  a  pianist  that  he  plays  some  music  well ;  is 
good  at  Chopin,  perhaps ;  but  if  you  want  Beethoven,  go  to 
another  performer.  Or  one  might  give  the  opinion  as  regards  a 
violinist  that  you  should  not  go  to  him  for  concerted  music  ;  hear 
hira  by  all  means  in  solos  of  a  particular  class,  but  for  trios  and 
quartets  look  elsewhere.  In  my  young  day  sit  was  di  tier  ent.  There 
were  just  a  few  performers  who  were,  each  for  a  special  instrument, 
almost  above  criticism  ;  they  had  no  limitations  ;  they  gave  you 
all  you  could  want.  Of  such  a  sort  was  Madame  Schumann, 
the  wife  of  the  composer,  and  as  a  pianist  beyond  all  praise ;  or 
Rubinstein,  a  composer  himself,  and  an  incomparable  pianist ;  or, 
even  above  both  of  these,  Liszt.  Then  for  the  violoncello  we  had 
Pig  tti :  of  whom  I  once  heard  Joachim  say,  '  He  spoils  you  for 
everyone  else.'  And  for  the  violin,  standing  out  even  more  in- 
comparably, we  had  Joachim. 

In  speaking  thus  shall  I  seem  to  be  merely  the  proverbial 
'  la  udator  temporis  acti  se  puero  '  ?  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  case. 
It  is  the  greatest  delight  to  me,  or  was  when  it  was  possible  before 
the  war,  to  hear  Kreisler  and  such  like  up-to-date  players.  But 
if  so,  it  may  be  asked,  what  is  really  the  difference  between  them 
and  the  giants  of  former  days  ?  I  will  try  to  give  my  own 
not  .ons  of  the  difference,  for  what  they  are  worth. 

1  This  article  is  based  OD  an  address  given  to  the  Musical  Club  of  the  Royal 
Hol:oway  College. 
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To  begin  with,  people  like  Madame  Schumann  and  Joachim 
lived  at  a  time  and  in  circumstances  which  gave  them  one  immense 
advantage.  They  had  known  and  had  received  personal  influence 
from  one  or  another  of  the  great  galaxy  of  ninteenth-century  com- 
posers. Think  what  it  must  have  been  to  a  musician,  enormously 
gifted  herself,  to  be  the  wife  of  Schumann ;  or  to  a  violinist  like 
Joachim  to  have  been  helped  onward  by  Mendelssohn,  and  to  be 
the  intimate  friend  of  Brahms.  Of  course  such  influences  alone 
could  not  have  made  Joachim  what  he  became  ;  but  they  lessen 
our  wonder  at  what  he  became.  I  will  now  attempt  an  appreciation 
of  his  great  qualities  and  powers  in  detail. 

There  are  two  main  points  to  dwell  on :  first,  his  technical 
skill ;  then,  how  he  used  it. 

As  to  technical  skill,  I  should  like  to  know  whether  the  reader 
would  agree  with  a  theory  I  have  about  it  in  general.  Skill,  espe- 
cially on  the  violin,  is  of  three  different  ranks.  The  lowest,  a 
rather  pathetic  sort  of  skill,  is  that  which  is  very  difficult  to  attain, 
and  when  attained,  useless.  That  otherwise  admirable  violinist 
Wilhelmi,  who  was  at  his  best  perhaps  forty  years  ago,  supplies 
an  illustration.  He  had  one  specially  useless  feat,  very  hard  to 
achieve  ;  he  could  play  a  rapid  double  scale  in  octaves,  such  as  is 
habitually  practised  on  the  piano,  right  over  the  violin.  Easy  on 
the  piano,  it  is  on  the  violin  a  wonderful  tour  de  Jorce,  only  to  be 
done  as  Wilhelmi  did  it,  by  wrenching  your  fingers  apart  in  a 
way  most  embarrassing,  even  if  you  go  very  slow.  Now,  a  scale 
in  octaves  on  any  instrument  gives  effect,  if  there  is  any  effect, 
through  full  deep  resonance.  You  can  easily  get  that  full  deep  re- 
sonance from  the  piano ;  but  you  cannot  get  it  from  the  violin 
either  by  a  scale  in  octaves  or  by  any  other  method,  for  the  instru- 
ment is  incapable  of  massive  effects.  If  you  want  double  scales 
on  the  violin,  have  them  by  all  means,  but  have  them  in  thirds 
or  sixths,  and  seek,  not  sonorous  volume  of  tone,  but  beauty  of 
harmony.  The  violin  will  give  you  that  in  abundance. 

Again,  the  appalling  difficulty  of  emitting  simultaneously  two 
of  those  exquisite  flute-like  notes  which  musicians  call '  harmonics  ' 
— a  thing  which  Kubelik  and  other  violinists  can  do — is  a 
similar  case.  You  had  far  better  concentrate  on  one  such  note 
at  a  time,  and  not  endanger  both  by  attempting  two  at  once.  An- 
other such  trick  is  that  of  playing  a  little  melody  on  one  string 
and  twanging  an  accompaniment  to  it  on  the  other  strings  with 
whichever  of  your  fingers  can  be  spared  from  moment  to  moment 
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to  perform  this  service.  Even  when  that  most  able  violinist  Miss 
Marie  Hall  does  this,  the  musical  effect  is  surely — nil !  Why  not 
le^  the  piano  play  the  accompaniment  ?  It  could  do  it  far  better. 
Or  again,  I  have  heard  of  an  extraordinary  and  futile  liberty 
taken  by  that  strange  Norwegian  fiddler,  Ole  Bull,  in  playing  the 
Kreutzen  Sonata  ;  whether  he  did  it  once  only  or  habitually  I  do 
not  know.  He  played  the  entire  second  variation,  where  the  violin 
takes  the  principal  part,  in  two  single  strokes  oj  the  bow,  one  stroke 
for  each  half  of  the  variation ;  the  first  stroke  dealing  out  about 
120  tiny  staccato  notes ;  the  second  about  300 !  It  would  be 
terribly  hard  to  do  well,  and  when  done  would  surely  be  a  silly, 
weak  travesty  on  Beethoven's  original. 

So  much  for  the  lowest  type  of  skill,  of  which  various  other 
instances  will  occur  to  violin  players. 

Next  comes  a  type  which  is  at  least  of  some  value  ;  it  is  that 
skill  which  brings  out  the  true  specific  quality  of  the  violin  as  an 
instrument  ;  the  skill  which  persuades  it  to  warble  its  native 
wood-notes  wild,'  if  we  may  use  Milton's  phrase  ;  quite  apart  from 
the  attainment  of  high  musical  effect.  For  have  not  instruments 
each  their  own  native  quality  ?  To  my  own  fancy  Chopin  has  best 
brought  out  that  of  the  piano,  with  its  rippling  gushes  and  fountain 
streams  of  silvery  notes  varied  by  endlessly  different  harmonies. 
However,  not  Chopin  alone,  but  most  of  the  great  composers  have, 
I  suppose,  usually  understood  what  the  piano  really  enjoys  doing, 
whereas  the  greatest  composers  have  not  always  quite  entered  into 
the  heart  of  the  violin.  The  violin  is  indeed  an  unselfish,  adapt- 
able creature,  and  will  go  a  long  way  out  of  its  natural  inclinations 
to  serve  a  great  musician.  But  it  does  love  a  master  who  has  the 
capacity  to  bring  out  just  its  own  peculiar  powers  and  gives  it 
coi  genial  work. 

On  that  level  of  skill  stood  the  great  Spaniard,  Sarasate,  some 
twenty-five  years  ago.  One  certainly  did  not  get  the  highest 
musical  art  from  him.  But  the  violin  in  his  hands  might  have 
made  the  best  thrush  or  nightingale  that  ever  lived  abandon  in 
despair  its  occupation  of  warbling  wood-notes  wild.  How  can  one 
describe  Sarasate's  harmonic  notes  ?  Shall  it  be  said  that  they 
surpassed  the  most  sparkling  dewdrops  or  rivalled  the  purest  rays 
of  the  stars  ?  At  any  rate  it  was  sheer  joy  to  listen  to  them.  And 
he  gave  the  violin  other  kinds  of  opportunity  that  it  loves  to  get ; 
he  let  it  use  what  it  has  of  real  affinity  with  instruments  so  unlike 
it  as  the  guitar  and  the  flute,  while  also  making  the  most  of  that 
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great  though  perilous  privilege  which  it  alone  shares  with  the  human 
voice  ;  that  of  passing  from  one  note  to  the  next  by  infinitesimal 
gradations. 

No  doubt  de  Beriot,  too,  was  a  violinist  of  this  order.  Are  his 
old  *  Airs  with  Variations '  still  played  ?  The  violin  must  surely 
enjoy  doing  them,  especially  the  bird-like  passage  in  the  sixth 
Air,  where  it  twitters  and  nutters  up  to  the  sky  along  the  E  string. 

Ought  we  to  despise  all  such  effects  because  they  are  not  great 
music,  and  are  rare  in  great  compositions  ?  At  any  rate  they 
stand  on  a  far  higher  level  than  the  useless  difficulties  I  first  named. 

But  the  reason  for  dwelling  on  all  this  is  merely  to  lead  up  to 
a  third  level  of  skill,  that  of  Joachim  and  players  like  him — if 
there  are  any. 

His  skill  in  the  first  place  was  kept  very  far  aloof — I  need  not 
say,  from  that  of  the  performer  of  useless  freaks.  He  could  in- 
deed do  such  things.  Sir  C.  V.  Stanford,  our  English  composer, 
has  told  the  present  writer  that  Kruse,  Joachim's  assistant,  once 
got  Joachim  to  play  Ernst's  great  '  Fantasia  on  Hungarian  Airs ' ; 
and  Joachim  did  it  like  a  born  virtuoso,  with  all  the  tricks !  I 
myself  once  witnessed  a  strange  little  incident  which  implies  the 
same  thing.  Joachim  had  just  been  playing — I  was  with  him 
in  his  room — but  he  left  off  to  look  at  a  paper  on  his  table ; 
I  think  it  was  a  badly  done  school  exercise,  which  his  little  boy  had 
brought  by  the  schoolmaster's  order  for  his  father  to  see.  While 
bending  over  the  table  to  read  it,  Joachim  held  his  violin  in  his 
left  hand  behind  his  back ;  and  as  he  read,  the  fingers  of  this 
hand  all  by  themselves  contrived  to  twang  out  of  the  violin  one 
or  two  weird  chords.  Hold  a  fiddle  behind  your  back  with  one 
hand  only,  and  try  to  strike  abstruse  chords  out  of  it.  You  will 
not  find  it  perfectly  easy !  He  seemed  to  do  it  in  a  sort  of 
instinctive  way  ;  perhaps  it  was  his  lofty,  melancholy  comment  on 
the  childish  errors. 

He  was,  however,  as  I  said,  no  lover  of  freaks.  Secondly,  he 
possessed  quite  enough  of  that  sympathetic  power  over  the  instru- 
ment to  elicit  its  native  strains  in  the  service  of  good  music.  But 
it  must  coo  and  twitter  in  that  service,  not  merely  to  captivate 
people's  ears.  I  shall  illustrate  this  later. 

And  thirdly,  he  had  the  highest  power  of  all.  How  is  this  to 
be  defined  ?  In  the  following  way,  I  think :  he  could  carry  the 
performance  of  ordinary  things  on  the  violin — simple,  every- 
day phrases — up  to  a  level  of  perfection  which  made  them  sound 
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inspired  ;  which  made  them  as  wonderful  as,  nay,  far  more  wonder- 
ful than,  the  wildest  caprices  of  other  players.  That  seems  to  me 
the  loftiest  type  of  skill ;  to  do  ordinary  deeds  with  an  excellence 
which  the  onlooker  never  dreamed  that  they  admitted  of  ;  trans- 
forming them  into  great  achievements. 

How  was  Joachim  enabled  to  do  this  ?  Largely,  I  think,  by  the 
state  of  absolute  discipline  to  which  he  had  reduced  the  fingers  of 
his  left  hand  and  the  arm  that  held  the  bow.  It  is  difficult  not  to 
become  technical  and  dull,  if  one  attempts  to  give  definite  examples 
of  this ;  yet  a  few  may  be  worth  noticing ;  and  perhaps  I  may 
claim  to  have  had  peculiar  opportunities  of  watching  him  close 
by  and  seeing  deep  into  his  great  powers. 

One  day  I  was  with  him  in  his  music-room  when  a  repairer 

of  violins  was  shown  in,  bringing  a  fine  Stradivarius  violin  which 

Joachim  had  sent  to  be  put  in  order.     Joachim  took  it  and  began 

to  play  random  passages  to  test  the  tone.    It  was  a  noticeable 

scene  ;  partly  because  neither  of  them  behaved  as  if  anything  more 

noticeable  was  going  on  than,  say,  the  trying  on  of  a  pair  of  boots. 

The  repairer  remained  very  still  and  impassive  ;  the  violinist  quietly 

did  wonders  of  improvisation  on  the  splendid  instrument ; — he  was 

always  well  worth  hearing  when  he  extemporised.    But  the  violin's 

tone  did  not  satisfy  him.     '  If  you  could  make  it  clearer  ?  '    he 

said  at  last.    And  the  instrument  had  to  go  back  to  the  shop  for 

more  improvements.    But  what  specially  struck  me  was  this. 

Besides  playing  other  casual  phrases,  he  ran  about  over  the  violin 

in  one  of  those  double  scales  I  have  referred  to,  not  octaves,  but 

thirds,  rapidly  done.    Now  a  scale  in  thirds  is  quite  hard  enough 

during  the  few  steps  you  take  while  you  are  on  the  same  pair  of 

strings.    But  far  worse  trouble  comes  when  you  have  to  discard 

on(  string,  and  shift  so  as  to  take  on  another  to  make  your  pain 

Shifting,  even  if  you  are  on  one  string  alone,  is  liable  to  be  attended 

jwith.  a  smudging  noise  that  grievously  spoils  the  fiddle's  effect. 

BUG  when  you  are  dealing  with  two  strings  at  once,  and  have  to 

jshi]  t  to  your  new  pair,  the  task  is  infinitely  harder.    The  smearing 

j  or  .scratching  noise  is  intensely  hard  to  avoid — I  might  almost  say 

'cannot  be  avoided — and  is  far  more  repulsive.    We  have  here  one 

of  ;he  weak  points  of  the  fiddle  as  an  instrument :   the  piano,  of 

jcourse,  has  not  this  defect.    Still  more  terrible  does  the  difficulty 

jbecome  if  you  go  very  quickly.    Well,  when  Joachim  did  it,  and 

did  it  rapidly,  I  can  only  say  that  the  impression  I  got  was  this. 

jYoor  eye  might  see  when  his  hand  shifted ;  but  your  ear  was 
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absolutely  unable  to  detect  the  moment  when  the  dangerous  leaps 
were  taken.  Not  the  faintest  hint  of  rasping  noise  broke  the 
smooth,  even  flow  of  musical  sound.  It  was  an  '  impossible ' 
feat ;  and  yet  an  instance  of  his  power  to  fulfil  a  legitimate 
musical  demand.  It  well  illustrates  his  autocratic  sovereignty  over 
his  fingers. 

Here  is  another  instance.  I  was  present  once  when  he  was 
giving  a  lessbn  to  an  advanced  pupil,  a  young  man  of  eighteen  or 
nineteen.  This  pupil  had  to  play  a  concerto,  I  think  by  Molique, 
and  in  the  course  of  it  had  to  tackle  a  hard  passage  of  arpeggios. 
The  passage  is  of  this  kind  :  each  finger  holds  one  string  ;  the  bow 
sweeps  over  all  the  four  ;  the  fingers  are  placed  at  a  sore  disadvan- 
tage, for  each  of  them  has  to  feel  for  its  proper  situation  in  loneliness 
on  its  separate  string,  unguided,  and  at  a  peculiarly  disconcerting 
interval  from  its  next  neighbour — the  interval  is  a  major  sixth. 
Moreover,  after  each  arpeggio,  the  unlucky  digits  are  required  to 
jump  a  minor  third,  and  pounce  on  new  positions  under  similar 
requirements,  thus  travelling  up  the  violin  till  they  have  gone  as 
far  as  human  nature  and  violin  nature  permit ;  and  then  the 
passage,  a  fine  and  effective  one,  ends.  Of  course  each  of  such 
arpeggios  offers  deadly  pitfalls  to  fingers  that  cannot  unerringly 
seize  their  true  positions  ;  if  they  fail  by  a  hair's  breadth  the  result 
is  a  repulsive  discord.  The  young  man,  to  my  ear,  seemed  to  play 
this  passage  very  efficiently ,  but  Joachim  was  not  satisfied.  Again 
and  again  it  had  to  be  repeated,  and  still  it  would  not  do.  At  last 
Joachim  took  the  fiddle  and  did  it  himself.  What  a  difference  there 
was  !  I  do  not  know  what  special  fault  he  wanted  to  correct,  but 
anyhow  the  natural  disabilities  of  the  violin,  its  dependence  on  the 
player's  success  in  feeling  for  the  positions,  vanished.  Each  of 
the  four  notes,  in  each  arpeggio,  came  out  with  the  unquestionable 
accuracy  of  a  piano ;  the  violin  obtained  piano  privileges  under 
those  marvellous  fingers  ;  no  groping  for  notes,  no  dubiousness  ; 
for  now  I  realised  that  in  comparison  there  had  been  a  sort  of 
dubiousness  ;  each  note  at  each  jump  was  caught  with  the  precision 
of  a  cat  seizing  a  mouse.  And,  be  it  observed,  Joachim  did  this 
at  an  instant's  notice  on  a  fiddle  not  his  own !  Such  at  least 
was  the  case,  according  to  the  impression  left  with  me.  We 
who  play  the  fiddle  at  all,  know  what  additional  difficulty  that 
implies. 

Here  then,  again,  we  see  a  supreme  mastery  over  a  legitimate 
musical  effect.  It  was  the  kind  of  thing  one  would  hardly  notice 
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unless  one  could  see  behind  the  scenes,  as  it  were,  in  the  way  I  was 
privileged  to  do. 

Take  now  an  instance  referring  not  so  much  to  accuracy  as  to 
almost  superhuman  agility.  I  do  not  know  if  in  these  days  that 
noble  old  sonata  of  Tartini,  the  Trillo  del  Diavolo,  is  still  familiar. 
In  those  times  Joachim  used  to  give  it  once  at  least  during  his 
animal  visits  to  England.  The  second  movement — not  the  one 
which  Tartini  meant  to  be  specially  descriptive  of  the  title,  but  the 
previous  one — may  be  roughly  described  as  a  rapid  succession  of 
semiquaver  notes.  But  there  is  more  in  it  than  this.  On  every 
fourth  or  fifth  semiquaver  (which  if  left  bare  and  unadorned  are  not 
very  hard  to  play)  there  is  superadded  in  the  original  a  trill.  Now  it 
may  be  a  question  whether  these  trills,  when  you  go  at  a  consider- 
able pace  as  you  are  supposed  to  do,  can  be  sufficiently  supplied  by 
a  single  extra  finger-stroke ;  or  whether  they  require  several.  I 
think  I  have  seen  an  edition  in  which  the  editor,  pitying  the  weak- 
ness of  human  capacity,  has  indicated  that  a  single  extra  stroke 
will  suffice.  The  effect  is  almost  as  meagre  as  a  single  tap  on  a 
drum  would  be  when  you  expect  a  good  rolling  beat.  But  could 
any  mortal  hand  at  such  a  speed  do  more  ?  Yet  when  Joachim 
did  it  there  was  a  richness  about  those  trills  that  seemed  to 
imply  more.  So  I  once  boldly  asked  him,  '  When  you  do  the  trills 
in  the  Tartini  sonata  do  you  give  a  single  stroke  or  several  ?  ' 
*  Several,'  he  replied,  and  did  it  for  me  to  hear  ;  first  slowly,  then 
rapidly.  Now  observe  what  this  implies.  Each  semiquaver  in 
this  movement  occupies  at  most  a  quarter  of  a  second ;  perhaps 
even  less.  Into  that  brief  moment  include,  let  us  say,  at  least 
three  extra  finger-beats,  for  '  several '  can  hardly  imply  less.  The 
result  is  that  he  could  instantaneously  set  any  finger  into  vibration 
at  tiie  rate  of  twelve  or  more  beats  to  a  second.  Try  to  rap  on  a 
table  with  one  finger  at  the  rate  of  twelve  raps  to  a  second  and 
you  will  see  what  this  means.  One  has  to  think  of  the  vibrations  of  a 
gnat's  wing  to  supply  a  parallel.  Again  we  see  how  he  had  taught 
his  muscles  to  obey  him.  And  it  is  a  proper  and  useful  musical 
effect.  I  remember  hearing  Stanford  refer  to  this.  Stanford  had 
lately  had  to  play  in  Schumann's  quintet,  with  Joachim  as  violinist ; 
in  one  of  the  movements  in  this  quintet,  hasty  instantaneous  trills 
are  demanded  of  both  piano  and  violin,  like  those  in  the  Tartini ; 
Stanford  spoke  with  a  kind  of  envious  admiration  of  Joachim's 
rich,  rolling,  but  rapid  trills,  which,  said  he,  he  could  not  approach 
on  tl  le  piano.  A  similar  effect  occurs  in  Mendelssohn's  great  Octett ; 
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in  which  whoever  heard  Joachim  at  his  best  play  first  violin  will 
not  easily  forget  it.  Alas,  not  many  concert-goers  to-day  are 
elderly  enough  to  have  that  chance  ! 

And  so  too  with  Joachim's  mastery  over  the  bow.  .His  system 
with  the  bow  was  a  peculiar  one,  and  he  attached  great  import- 
ance to  it.  One  day  he  was  explaining  it  to  me ;  its  nature  is 
worth  briefly  setting  before  my  readers.  It  may,  I  think,  be 
roughly  summed  up  thus — never  do,  with  the  upper  part  of  your 
arm,  what  you  can  do  with  the  lower ;  never  do  with  the  lower 
what  you  can  do  with  the  wrist  and  hand.  Consequently  the  hand, 
he  said,  would  be  constantly  moving  to  and  fro  ;  wagging  loosely 
like  a  puppy's  paw  when  it  sits  up  to  beg  ;  he  said  that  this  was  the 
illustration  which  his  own  old  teacher  Boehm  had  used.  Whether 
this  method  has  caught  on  in  modern  violin  systems  may  be  per- 
haps doubted.  Personally,  I  never  can  quite  see  why  the  hand 
should  be  so  strictly  forbidden  to  get  aid  from  the  arm,  even  when 
it  might  accomplish  what  was  needful  by  itself.  And  if  one  watches 
various  players  of  the  first  rank,  such  as  was  Lady  Halle  for  in- 
stance, one  can  hardly  believe  that  they  so  limit  themselves.  His 
system,  however,  was  of  that  kind ;  and  what  impressed  me  in 
his  remarks  was  this  :  to  show  the  purpose  of  it  all  he  shook  his 
bow  contemptuously  in  the  air  and  said,  '  I  will  be  independent  of 
this  stick  ! '  And  then,  to  show  how  independent  of  the  stick  he 
was,  he  played  a  short  phrase  from  Beethoven,  letting  me  see  that 
he  was  prepared  to  play  it  equally  readily  with  either  end  of  the 
bow,  and  either  up  or  down.  He  was,  again,  its  absolute  despot. 
Let  us  see  how  this  mastery  helped  him.  It  helped  him  as  to 
loudness,  softness,  and  all  intermediate  gradations ;  and  as  to 
that  subtle  power  which,  as  we  all  know,  musicians  call '  phrasing.' 
As  to  loudness,  he  could  emphasise  a  single  note  with  a  sudden 
stern  violence  which  threatened  to  break  the  string.  The  effect 
was  '  unforgettable.'  A  good  instance  may  be  given  from  near  the 
opening  of  the  Kreutzer  sonata.  Beethoven  has  prescribed  there- 
a  curious  iteration  of  two  notes,  which  the  violin  has  to  play  over 
and  over.  One  may  fancy  that  the  violin  wishes  for  some  reason 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  audience  to  this  particular  point,  but 
the  audience  won't  attend  ;  the  fiddle  persists,  can't  get  its  thought 
into  their  heads,  loses  its  temper,  and  finally  hurls  the  important 
note  into  their  ears  with  furious  emphasis.  All  this,  I  say,  is  vir- 
tually prescribed  by  Beethoven  himself ;  you  can  see  it  if  you 
look  at  the  passage  as  printed  ;  but  I  think  few  play  it  so  except 
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Joachim.  Who  makes  you  feel  the  violin's  righteous  anger  against 
the  insensate  audience  as  he  did  ?  That  was  how  he  used  his 
mastery  over  his  '  stick.' 

Another  instance  occurs  near  the  beginning  of  Beethoven's 
ninth  quartet.  This  opens  with  a  long  passage  of  tentative  brood- 
ing inquiry  :  *  What  is  to  be  our  course  ?  Can  we  risk  a  decisive 
step  ?  Do  the  dark  clouds  open  in  this  direction — in  that  ? 
and  so  on,  till  the  misgivings  yield,  the  resolution  is  taken,  and 
a  triumphant,  confident  decision  is  announced  in  a  vigorous  chord 
marldng  the  key  that  is  now  to  prevail.  I  had  known  this 
passage  for  years  ;  but  when  I  heard  Joachim  make  that  decisive 
chord  ring  out,  then  only  did  I  know  what  there  was  in  it. 1 

Or  when  it  was  a  matter  of  softness ;  he  seemed  to  be  using 
force  to  keep  the  bow  off  the  strings  rather  than  to  press  them.  In 
strains  that  have  '  a  dying  fall '  he  seemed  to  lessen  the  tone  note 
by  note  till  you  had  before  you  a  perfect  ideal  of  gentleness.  (Was 
this  what  Shakespeare  meant  by '  dying  fall '  ?)  Nor  was  he  less 
marvellous  when  he  had  to  play  pianissimo  throughout.  Someone 
once  wrote  thus  of  such  an  effect : 

'  He  played  a  Mozart  air  and  variations,  one  of  which  is  marked 
pianissimo.  There  is  no  difficulty  as  to  the  notes  ;  the  simple  tune 
wanLS  no  expression  ;  there  was  nothing  for  him  to  snow  his  power 
in  except  the  mere  softness.  But  words  fail  one  to  describe  that 
softness.  I  seem  to  think  of  milk,  moonbeams,  and  pearls  ;  milk- 
white  pearls  softly  floating  in  a  sea  of  moonbeams,  through  the 
spell -bound  silence  of  a  concert-hall  crammed  with  astonished, 
motionless,  almost  breathless  listeners.' 

S  iich  qualities  in  his  playing  came  out  on  two  or  three  occasions 
when  he  let  me  be  alone  with  him  while  he  did  what  he  called  '  prac- 
tising.' One  might  have  wondered  beforehand  what  herculean 
exercises  would  afford  '  practice  '  to  him.  But  when  the  time  came 
he  pi  .ton  his  desk  no  thing  more  than  a  book  familiar  even  to  me — 
I  doa't  know  if  it  is  still  in  vogue — Rode's  twenty-four  '  Cap- 
rices ' ;  interesting,  difficult,  but  really  musical  studies.  Probably 
he  only  played  them  to  keep  his  hand  in ;  they  did  not  seem  to 
give  aim  the  smallest  trouble.  But  the  impression  I  got  was  that 
everylay  requirements,  especially  as  regards  observation  of  ex- 
pression marks,  were  so  fulfilled  as  to  evince  an  astonishing  intensity 
of  excellence. 

1  The  reference  here  is  of  course   not  to  the  well-known  'Es  muss   sein' 
passage,  a  very  poor  thing,  surely,  in  comparison. 
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As  regards  practising,  by  the  way,  he  did  play  harder  pieces ; 
once  or  twice  I  was  with  him  when  he  went  over  parts  of  Paganini's 
prodigious  c  Studies.'  It  was  rather  embarrassing  one  day  when 
Joachim,  after  playing  a  passage  from  one  of  these — a  sort  of  wild  im- 
possible scuffle  all  about  over  the  fourth  string — suddenly  held  out 
his  fiddle  to  me  and  said,  *  Now  you  play  that.'  All  I  could  do  was 
to  emit  a  few  croaks  and  gasps  out  of  the  bewildered  instrument. 
The  passage,  indeed,  was  one  that  needed  Paganini's  historic  hand, 
huge,  spider-like,  which  Joachim's  hand  was  not.  Yet  in  that  re- 
spect, the  shape  and  reach  of  the  hand,  there  was  evidence  that 
he  had  either  disciplined  his  sinews  to  wonderful  docility,  or  was 
very  lucky  in  what  nature  had  given  him  :  for  though  his  fingers 
were  by  no  means  long  he  could,  for  instance,  hold  A  on  the  first 
string  with  his  first  finger  and  touch  A  an  octave  above  with  his 
fourth — a  considerable  stretch.  Then,  by  nature  or  through  stern 
practising,  he  had  brought  his  finger-tips  to  a  wonderful  aptitude 
for  playing  chords.  All  who  play  the  violin  know  the  wretched 
plight  one  is  in  if  one  has  to  hold  two  notes  a  fifth  apart  with  the 
third  or  fourth  finger.  It  is  like  having  to  dance  with  one  foot  on 
two  tight-ropes  at  once,  stretched  just  too  far  apart  for  your  foot 
to  cover  them.  But  the  top  joints  of  his  fingers  bent  accom- 
modatingly backwards,  and  would  sprawl  down  over  the  two  strings, 
gripping  them  firmly.  This  must  have  enormously  helped  him, 
in  his  great  role  of  exponent  of  Bach,  who  here  and  there  gives 
one  chords  to  play  which  seem  to  defy  the  laws  of  anatomy.  A 
little  habit  he  had  is  worth  mentioning :  when  encored,  before 
beginning  a  new  piece  he  would  modulate  in  arpeggios  from 
the  key  of  the  last  piece  to  that  of  the  new  one — a  trifle  to  a  good 
pianist ;  but  imagine  the  mastery  this  feat  implies  on  the  violin 
with  its  reluctance  to  lend  itself  freely  to  harmonies  ! 

I  have  thus,  at  too  great  length  I  fear,  tried  to  give  an  idea  of 
his  merely  technical  powers.  They  were  perhaps  no  greater  than 
what  other  players  have  possessed.  His  contemporary,  Wilhelmi, 
of  whom  I  have  spoken  disrespectfully,  perhaps  had  equal  powers  ; 
and  here  to  make  amends  I  should  like  to  digress  and  recount  an 
incident  referring  to  the  latter  performer.  In  my  Oxford  days  we 
got  Wilhelmi  to  come  to  our  Musical  Club,  and  we  gave  a  concert 
with  his  help.  His  solo  was  to  be  an  arrangement  of  one  of  Chopin's 
Nocturnes — I  forget  the  number ;  but  it  ends  with  one  of  those 
scales  in  double  notes,  of  which  I  have  spoken  so  much  ;  scales 
comparatively  easy  on  the  piano,  very  difficult  on  the  violin.  In 
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this  case  it  was  not  Wilhelmi's  pet  scale  in  octaves,  but  a  scale 
in  sixths,  on  the  two  highest  strings  ;  going  gently  up  and  up,  to  a 
great  height ;  it  is  a  beautiful  effect.  Shakespeare's  words,  '  And 
flights  of  angels  sing  thee  to  thy  rest,'  have  come  into  my  mind  as  a 
sort  of  description  of  it.  A  beautiful  effect  it  is  indeed  ij  well  done. 
Bui  you  have  here  a  terrible  difficulty  due  to  this  fact,  that  at 
each  upward  step  the  two  ringers  responsible  for  the  pair  of  notes 
must  alter  their  positions,  both  relatively  to  the  violin's  surface, 
and,  often,  relatively  to  each  other  as  well.  The  double  un- 
stableness  is  hard  to  describe  but  easy  enough  to  see  if  you 
watch  a  player's  hand.  If  the  fingers  err  in  the  least — result, 
hid^ousness.  If  they  catch  the  absolutely  right  points — result, 
ineffable  beauty.  Wilhelmi  could  do  this  passage  extremely 
well ;  perhaps  his  mastery  over  his  useless  octaves  had  helped 
him  to  master  these  valuable  sixths.  Now,  on  this  occasion,  just 
before  he  went  up  to  play  the  piece,  he  had  had  to  change  his  first 
string  for  a  new  one.  He  went  up  and  played  the  piece  ;  and  on 
coming  back  to  the  musician's  room  where  the  rest  of  us  were, 
he  held  out  his  violin  with  a  dismal  grin  to  one  of  the  other  players, 
and  showed  him  that  the  first  string,  being  quite  fresh,  had  sunk, 
as  new  strings  do,  quite  below  pitch  ;  and  he  showed  the  unnatural 
pose  to  which  he  had  had  to  stretch  his  fingers  so  as  to  get  the  notes 
right ;  *  Ich  hatte  so  zu  spielen  ! '  he  exclaimed.  I  give  my  re- 
collections as  well  as  I  can,  and  I  can  only  say  that  I  do  not  re- 
member overhearing  any  defect  whatever  in  his  performance  of 
the  passage.  But  if  so,  how  amazing  is  the  skill  implied !  To 
play  a  passage,  extremely  hard  under  normal  conditions,  equally 
well  under  most  baffling  and  abnormal  conditions !  It  was  skill 
well  worthy  of  Joachim  himeslf . 

But  to  return  to  Joachim,  and  to  my  final  question  :  How  did 
he  use  his  great  powers  ?  What  effect  did  he  produce  on  his  audi- 
ences ? — Many  kinds  of  answer  might  be  given.  I  might  quote 
the  phrases  of  critics,  and  refer  to  the  great  place  he  has  won  in 
musical  history  ;  to  his  supreme  power  as  an  interpreter  of  classical 
composers  ;  to  his  great  influence  on  the  development  of  musical 
taste  in  England,  between  about  1850  and  1905.  And  this  latter 
fact  I  might  illustrate  by  a  story  I  once  heard  him  tell ;  and  I  will 
tell  it,  as  it  is  worth  preserving  ;  it  referred  to  one  of  the  earliest 
concerts  he  ever  played  at  in  England.  His  piece  on  this 
occasion  was  Mendelssohn's  Violin  Concerto.  The  first  movement 
of  this  concerto,  it  will  be  remembered,  does  not  end  with  a  complete 
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break  between  it  and  the  second.  The  first  is  continued  on  into 
the  second  by  sustained  gentle  chords.  When  this  point  in  the 
performance  was  reached,  and  when  it  thus  became  apparent  to 
the  audience  that  that  item  in  the  programme  was  not  yet  finished, 
a  man  in  the  front  row  exclaimed  audibly,  in  tones,  said  Joachim, 
which  seemed  to  come  from  the  very  heart,  '  Oh,  please,  no  more  ! ' 

Such  was  English  taste  and  demeanour  when  Joachim  began : 
and  I  cannot  resist  telling  another  story  in  order  to  contrast  with 
this  incident  another  which  I  witnessed  at  a  London  concert  in 
much  later  days.  A  quartet  was  to  be  the  first  piece  ;  the  hall  was 
full,  Joachim  and  his  coadjutors  were  in  their  seats,  all  was  ready  ; 
but  a  tiresome  old  gentleman  near  the  front  row,  who  had  just 
come  in,  would  not  take  his  place,  but  kept  standing  up,  fidgeting 
and  fussing  with  his  coat  and  hat  and  making  his  seat  comfortable. 
Joachim  would  not  let  the  music  begin,  but  sat  very  still,  with  his 
violin  held  between  his  knees,  glaring  at  the  offender  ;  and  at  last 
he  swept  out  with  his  hand,  in  guitar  fashion,  two  indignant  splendid 
chords,  which  sounded  out  in  the  hall  as  if  to  say,  '  Now,  sir,  we 
performers  claim  some  consideration  here ;  will  you  be  quiet  and 
let  us  begin  ? ' 

But  to  tell  adequately  what  Joachim  was,  it  would  be  need- 
ful for  each  hearer  to  describe  him  at  those  supreme  moments 
when  the  force  and  beauty  of  great  music  was  brought  home  to 
the  hearer's  mind.  I  attempted  to  exemplify  this  above  ;  differ- 
ent individuals  would  feel  the  message  at  different  points.  As  for 
me,  if  I  want  to  tell  what  Joachim  could  do  for  me  at  such  times, 
I  am  fain  to  employ  some  of  those  unique  words  which  poets  have 
used  of  other  poets  whom  they  admired.  Shall  I  quote  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Browning's  famous  lines  on  Euripides  : 

'  And  his  touches  of  things  common 
Till  they  rose  to  touch  the  spheres '  ? 

Those  words  exactly  express  the  best  in  Joachim.  Or  shall  I 
apply  Tennyson's  description  of  Virgil : 

'  All  the  charm  of  all  the  Muses 

Often  flowering  in  a  lonely  word '  ? 

That,  again,  perfectly  describes  him.  You  would  be  absolutely 
startled  by  the  manner  in  which  some  simple  phrase,  known  to 
you  perhaps  for  years,  and  overlooked,  was  in  his  hands  suddenly 
revealed  as  containing  all  the  charm  of  all  the  muses ;  rising 
to  touch  the  spheres  ;  bringing  '  all  heaven '  before  your  eyes. 
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Here  are  a  few  lines  from  a  sonnet  by  my  friend  James  Khoades 
on  Joachim  ;  they  correspond  well  with  what  has  been  said  : 

'  How  oft  his  vibrant  bow,  now  laid  supine — 
Mighty  interpreter  of  the  lords  of  sound — 
Hath  caught  the  dust-drift  of  our  daily  round 
And  danced  it  into  mazy  forms  divine, 
Making  the  dull  seem  dear,  the  common  fine.  .  .  .  ' 

But  perhaps  the  best  poetic  appreciation  of  great  violin  playing 
that  can  be  found  anywhere  is  in  an  earlier  sonnet  by  the  same  poet 
on  Lady  Halle.  However  worthy  of  it  she  was,  Joachim  was  much 
woithier,  so  I  will  end  by  quoting  it  in  full : 

'  She  stood  with  lifted  bow  in  act  to  sweep 
The  strings :  sound  flashed  ;  the  silent  air  caught  fire ; 
And,  wave  on  wave  upsurging  high  and  higher, 
The  waters  of  our  soul — one  stormy  heap — 
Hung  menacing.    Anon  she  bade  them  sleep, 
She  woke  the  winds  of  Memory  :  dead  desire 
Revived  ;   hope  grappled  with  the  eternal  liar ; 
Love  saw  the  end,  and  deemed  the  forfeit  cheap. 
She  pierced  the  bounds  of  Being ;  with  one  breath 
Of  that  prevailing  strain  she  fell  on  fate 
And  slew  it ;    back  swung  the  adamantine  gate, 
Self-opening ;    there  was  no  more  time  or  death. 
And  then  she  ceased.    And  oh,  how  steep  the  fall 
From  heaven  to  that  now  disenchanted  hall ! ' 
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THE  way  to  the  beck  is  by  a  rough  lane  which  turns  away  from 
the  village  close  to  the  old  inn  and  runs  for  a  few  hundred  yards 
towards  the  fells  between  walls  of  loose  grey  stones.     The  level 
meadows  on  either  side  are  green  with  the  new  aftermath  of  '  fog/ 
the  lush  grass  of  late  autumn.    Hardly  a  flower  breaks  their  even 
colouring,  only  a  few  purple  blooms  of  the  wood  crane's-bill  which 
was  cut  down  with  the  hay  not  many  weeks  ago  and  is  now  again 
flowering.     The  grass,  so  vivid  in  colour  in  sunshine,  is  to-day  dull 
and  lifeless  under  a  grey  sky.    Dull  also  are  the  low  farm  buildings 
with  their  grey  stone  walls  and  grey  slate  roofs.     The  rain  of  last 
night  has  poured  down  from  the  fells,  and  filled  to  overflowing 
the  shallow  ditches  by  the  side  of  the  lane  ;    in  places  the  lane 
itself  is  flooded.    At  the  foot  of  the  walls  forget-me-not  and  mimulus 
and  cress  grow  in  the  water ;   they  carry  few  flowers  to-day..  At 
the  end  of  the  lane  a  gate  opens  into  a  pasture  across  which  a 
cart  track  leads  towards  the  fells  which  now  rise  close  in  front  of 
us.     The  beck  lies  at  a  little  distance  to  our  right  and  flows  towards 
us  with  a  steady  current  through  level  meadows  bare  of  any  bush 
or  tree.    From  the  gateway  we  can  see  the  gleam  of  water  above 
a  low  fall,  and  beyond,  perhaps  half  a  mile  away,  the  high  cliffs 
which  guard  the  entrance  to  the  gorge  from  which  the  beck  has 
just  escaped.     The  pasture  is  wet  with  drier  patches  between  the 
tussocks  of  rough  grass  ;    here  the  bird's-eye  primrose  still  lifts  a 
few  rosy  petals  on  stiff  upright  stems  growing,  as  its  pleasure  is, 
where  its  long  thread-like  roots  may  reach  down  into  the  damp 
soil  below,  while  its  leaves  He  close-pressed  to  the  drier  earth  above. 
With  it  uprise,  on  more  slender  but  as  stiff  stems,  a  few  pale  stars 
of  the  grass  of  parnassus,  its  constant  companion  by  mountain 
becks. 

The  cart  track  turns  away  from  the  beck  and  soon  begins  to 
climb  the  steep  hill-side.  At  each  step  the  way  becomes  more 
rough  and  stony.  The  rock  pushing  through  the  earth  has  been 
washed  naked  by  the  storms  which  make  the  track  a  stream-bed 
in  the  constant  rains.  The  road  toils  upward  in  sharp  curves. 
No  cart  on  wheels  ever  ventures  on  it.  Hay  from  upland  meadows 
and  stone  for  valley  fences  are  both  brought  down  on  sledges. 
They  shriek  aloud  as  they  slide  down  the  rough  track  ;  their  cries 
can  be  heard  a  mile  away.  In  less  than  a  furlough  we  have  risen 
three  hundred  feet.  The  roadway  has  sunk  into  a  deep  trough ; 
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above  our  Leads  the  white  rock  thrusts  itself  through  the  turf, 
carved  by  wind  and  rain  into  fantastic  pinnacles -and  spikes. 

Another  gate,  and  we  are  on  the  open  moor.  The  valley  lies 
spread  below  us.  We  can  see  the  grey  houses  grouped  with  the  old 
inn  round  the  village  green ;  the  tall  sycamores  that  edge  the 
grass  ;  the  church  standing  by  itself  amongst  its  trees  ;  the  trees 
which  mark  the  course  of  the  river  and  hide  its  union  with  the  beck  ; 
the  dark  fir  plantations  which  climb .  the  lower  hills ;  the  oak 
copses  where  in  summer  bloom  lilies- of- the- valley  and  the  blood- 
red  crane's-bill.  Across  the  narrow  valley  and  its  flat  pastures  the 
hills  rise  again  with  equal  steepness.  Opposite  to  us  and  at  an 
equal  height  are  open  moors.  The  smoke  of  burning  heath — • 
bums  for  the  sake  both  of  sheep  and  grouse — rises  slowly  in  the 
cold  moist  air ;  the  wind  carries  the  pleasant  scent  to  us  though 
we  are  more  than  a  mile  away.  To  the  west  we  can  trace  the 
river  upwards  through  level  meadows  and  note  the  ancient  woods 
of  ash  and  rowan  which  clothe  the  sides  of  the  valley  and  the 
straight  lines  of  grey  crag  which  overtop  the  trees.  In  the  far 
distance  are  the  mountains  in  which  the  river  has  its  source. 

Where  we  stand  nothing  breaks  our  view,  though  to  the  south 
the  ground  still  rises  slowly.  We  walk  on  and  come  at  length  to 
the  top  of  the  fell.  Here  the  moor  is  terraced  with  pavements 
of  limestone  set  in  close  cropped  turf.  Fissures  sear  the  flat  surface 
of  the  rock  as  if  cut  and  grooved  by  a  giant's  fret-saw.  The  clefts, 
a  few  inches  wide  and  a  foot  or  more  in  depth,  gape  in  every 
direction.  In  the  course  of  ages  a  peaty  soil  has  gathered  in  their 
depths,  and  in  these  sheltered  hollows  grow  rare  plants  and  ferns 
of  many  kinds.  Here  once  we  found  a  hart's-tongue  of  strange 
dwarf  shape  with  narrow  wrinkled  fronds,  a  form  due  perhaps 
to  the  stress  of  life  on  these  exposed  heights.  Transferred  to  a 
sheltered  garden  in  the  South  it  grew  and  flourished,  but  still  main- 
tains its  Northern  form.  Once  also  in  a  cranny  of  the  rock  we 
chanced  on  a  lovely  variety  of  Herb  Robert  with  delicate  white 
petals  ;  this  too  in  the  South  has  not  reverted  to  its  ancestral 
pink,  but  year  by  year  reproduces  its  white  flowers  in  self-sown 
seedlings. 

3  Bu:  the  pride  of  these  moors  is  the  mountain-avens,  one  of  the 
rarest  of  English  plants.  Its  dark  green  crinkled  leaves  cover 
the  flat  rocks  which  lie  half  buried  in  the  short  turf.  Its  roots 
from  one  central  stem  dive  deep  down  into  the  stony  earth ;  its 
wiry  branches,  pushing  their  way  among  the  grass  and  other  herbage, 
cling  close  to  the  ground  and  ramble  for  yards  about  but  do  not 
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root  again.  In  spring  white  starlike  flowers  of  a  cold  purity  shine 
lifted  on  short  stems  above  the  dark  green  leaves.  Later  come 
fluffy  seeds.  It  is  a  rare  plant  that  loves  the  limestone,  the  stone 
peculiar  to  this  dale,  and  the  other  *  sugar  limestone '  of  another 
northern  moor. 

Between  us  and  the  edge  of  the  ravine  in  which  the  beck  is 
confined  are  sheep  pastures  fenced  with  walls  of  loose  stones — 
walls  higher  than  a  man's  height,  and  reaching,  some  of  them,  to 
ten  feet  or  even  more.  They  need  all  their  height  to  keep  within 
bounds  the  mountain  sheep  and  to  protect  them  from  the  fury 
of  the  gales  which,  even  at  midsummer,  sweep  across  these  fells. 
Built  though  they  are  with  consummate  skill  to  withstand  the 
storms,  they  yield  in  time  to  the  strain  and  stress  of  many  winters. 
Sometimes  they  seem  to  hang  bowed  and  bent  as  if  tottering  they 
would  fall  at  the  slightest  touch.  To  climb  over  such  walls  of 
loose  stones  as  these  is  at  all  times  difficult,  and  if  they  chance 
to  bend  away  from  you  they  are  as  easy  to  ascend  as  a  rotting 
ladder.  If  with  care  you  have  mounted  to  the  top  it  is  wise  to 
seat  yourself  on  a  stable  stone  with  legs  pendant  in  the  direction 
in  which  you  wish  to  go,  and  then  raising  yourself  slowly  and  quietly 
on  both  your  hands  you  may,  be  the  wall  not  too  high,  jump  out- 
ward with  all  your  might.  The  wall  may  follow  after  you  '  with 
a  rush,  a  roll,  and  a  roaring/  but  with  good  fortune  you  will  be 
beyond  its  power  of  harm.  If,  however,  the  wall  leans  towards 
you,  the  case  is  altered.  A  wall  which  falls  towards  you 
is  not  easily  to  be  escaped.  In  any  event  a  considerate  man  will 
build  up  again  what  he  has  caused  to  fall.  This  is  as  much  a 
duty  of  those  who  wander  on  northern  fells  as  it  is  to  shut  moor 
gates  which  you  have  yourself  opened. 

The  sound  of  rapid  water  rises  but  faintly  to  our  ears,  for  the 
beck  lies  far  below  us  in  its  gorge  enclosed  by  cliffs  and  precipices. 
The  cliffs  are  fifty,  a  hundred,  perhaps  even  two  hundred,  feet  in 
height,  and  above  them  are  slopes  of  bare  earth  and  stones  lying 
at  an  angle  as  steep  as  stones  and  earth  will  lie,  supported  by  tiers 
of  natural  walls  and  buttresses  of  rock.  In  places  the  lower  cliffs 
have  gone  and  the  bare  earth  falls  steeply  even  to  the  level  of  the 
beck.  Whether  the  enclosing  walls  are  earth  or  rock,  it  is  hardly 
possible,  save  in  a  few  places,  to  scale  the  sides  of  the  ravine. 
Both  rock  and  earth  afford  scant  foot  or  hand-hold,  and  if  there 
are  no  cliffs  below,  the  cliffs  above  are  an  equal  obstacle. 

In  one  place  the  cliffs  have  split  asunder,  and  a  narrow  cleft 
affords  a  passage  to  the  moor  above.    A  staircase  of  almost  per- 
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pendicular  rock  fills  the  cleft — the  channel  of  a  cliff-waterfall 
in  winter  floods — and  rises  in  a  hundred  feet  or  more  to  an  over- 
hanging boulder  and  a  nick.  There,  an  old  thorn  stands  sentinel 
to  ;*uard  the  upward  passage.  Above,  there  is  a  gully  fashioned 
like  the  bowl  of  a  spoon  held  upright,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bovd  a  scree  hangs  poised  and  threatens,  if  disturbed,  to  pour  down 
an  avalanche  of  stones.  On  either  side  of  the  bowl  are  steepest 
slopes  of  slippery  grass.  As  we  gained  the  thorn  a  warning  shout, 
repeated  more  than  once,  came  to  us  from  the  further  cliffs  across 
the  gulf.  A  shepherd  had  watched  our  upward  passage  and  cried 
to  warn  us.  He  knew  the  dangers  of  the  treacherous  scree ;  we 
guessed  the  meaning  of  his  friendly  cries  and  clambered  slowly 
upward  on  the  slippery  grass. 

Shepherds,  to  keep  their  flocks  from  wandering  on  these  danger- 
ous slopes,  fence  them  above  and  below  with  walls.  Still  sheep 
do  sometimes  trespass  on  them  ;  we  have  watched  one  who  had 
wardered  on  to  such  a  slope  stand  fixed  in  one  spot  for  long, 
lamenting,  afraid  to  venture  further  or  go  back. 

The  width  of  the  ravine  at  its  widest  is  not  a  hundred  feet. 
In  places  it  is  so  narrow  that  the  beck  fills  all  the  floor,  but  for 
the  most  part  the  cliffs  recede  from  the  water  for  a  space  on  this 
side  or  on  that,  and  leave  a  narrow  pasture  by  the  stream  grazed 
by  village  cattle. 

We  scanned  with  eager  eye  the  rock  and  earth  and  stones  for 
plants  or  ferns,  for  rare  things  grow  or  grew  here  once ;  but  the 
year  was  old,  and  there  was  little  left  but  wiry  grass  fast  withering 
and  a  few  late  blooms  of  hawkweed,  harebells,  and  the  like.  On 
high  ledges  of  grey  cliffs — a  haunt  of  jackdaws — hung  melancholy 
bushes  of  dark  juniper  ;  here  and  there  were  a  few  gnarled  thorns, 
a  wi  d  beam,  or  a  mountain  ash. 

In  a  mile  or  more  the  ravine  grew  wider,  the  cliffs  became 
lower  and  disappeared,  the  slopes  less  steep  with  heather  now 
growing  among  the  grass.  We  entered  an  ancient  wood  of  gnarled 
and  twisted  thorns,  weird  trees  of  wizened  shape  which  clustered 
thickly  by  the  beck  and  straggled  thinly  up  the  slopes,  '  amid  old 
and  moss-grown  stones  in  grass  and  heather  all  embossed.'  Ferns 
grew  under  the  trees  in  the  richer  soil ;  their  fronds  hung  above 
the  edges  of  the  pools.  The  stone  bramble  wandered  among 
the  rocks,  and  rose  in  unexpected  places  with  short  stiff  stems 
carrjing  flowers  or  fruit.  In  dark  recesses  between  the  boulders 
we  Loped  to  find  the  rare  bane-berry  hanging  its  white  sprays 
or  glossy  berries  in  the  gloom,  but  the  happy  moment  was  not  yet. 
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Bare  ferns  sheltered  in  the  niches  where  the  stone  of  boulders 
met  the  mossy  grass — spleenworts,  both  the  commoner  kind  and 
the  rarer  sort,  with  delicate  green  stems ;  and  the  brittle  fern,  in 
uncommon  forms,  whose  fragile  fronds  snap  ever  at  a  careless 
touch. 

This  is  a  beck  we  have  ever  loved  ;  here  we  spent  happy  hours 
seeking  rare  flowers  and  ferns.  Here,  in  sunshine,  the  bright 
brown  water  glides  from  pool  to  pool ;  there,  it  lies  in  deep 
dubs  among  the  rocks,  clear  limpid  pools,  deeper  than  a  man's 
height. 

Beyond  the  ancient  wood  the  beck  runs  less  swiftly  in  a  freer 
air.  Heather  hills  curve  upwards  to  more  distant  fells.  We  are 
passing  beyond  the  limit  of  the  trees.  Henceforward  the  moors 
are  open  with  infrequent  fences. 

A  little  tributary  beck  flows  in  on  the  right.  An  old  bridge 
carries  a  mountain  road.  Beside  the  old  farmhouse  a  few  ragged 
sycamores  stand  sentinel.  Beyond,  a  little  glen  of  ash  and  rowan 
dives  deeper  into  the  hills,  towards  the  high  fells  once  owned  by 
the  monks  of  Fountains  and  still  bearing  the  name  of  that  ancient 
Abbey. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  some  of  the  scenes  in  the  '  Water 
Babies  '  were  drawn  from  this  beck,  and  part  of  Tom's  adventures 
when  he  was  running  away  from  Hartover  Place  might  well  have 
occurred  near  the  gorge.    The  rough  country  over  which  he  fled 
resembles  the  moors  above  the  beck,  and  Charles  Kingsley  describes 
a  rock  pavement  similar  to  that  which  I  have  tried  to  picture. 
But  other  parts  of  Tom's  early  adventures  cannot  well  have  been 
here.    Tom  looks  down  from  the  top  of  the  fell  and  sees  Vendale 
a  thousand  feet  below  him,  *  a  deep,  deep  green  and  rocky  valley 
very  narrow  and  filled  with  wood ' ;  he  climbs  down  into  it,  descend- 
ing three  hundred  feet  of  steep  heather,  then  three  hundred  feet 
of  limestone  terraces,  and  after  another  long  scramble  down  a 
'  dark  narrow  crack '  and  more  green  slopes,  he  sees  a  stream 
sparkling  on  white  pebbles  yet  another  three  hundred  feet  below, 
*  with  cliff  and  crag  and  cliff  and  crag  '  between  him  and  the  bottom 
of  the  valley.    There  is  nothing  like  that  near  this  beck  unless 
you  divide  Kingsley's  figures  by  three,  and  even  then,  though  the 
heights  would  tally  better,  the  description  does  not  closely  fit  the 
picture.    Miss  Rose  Kingsley,  in  her  introduction  to  the  Everyman 
edition  of  the  '  Water  Babies/    says  that  '  a  visit  to  Wharfedale 
and  Malham  gave  her  father  the  setting  of  the  beautiful  opening 
chapters  of  the  story/    Kingsley  himself  said  in  the  story  that 
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'  if  you  want  to  see  it  (Vendale)  for  yourself  you  must  go  up  into 
High  Craven  and  search  from  Bolland  Forest  north  by  Ingle- 
borough  to  the  Nine  Standards  and  Cross  Fell ;  and  if  you  have 
not  found  it  you  must  turn  south  and  search  the  Lake  Mountains 
down  to  Scaw  Fell  and  the  sea  ;  and  then  if  you  have  not  found  it, 
you  must  go  northward  again  by  merry  Carlisle  and  search  the 
Cheviots  all  across  from  Annan  Water  to  Berwick  Law/ 

This,  with  Miss  Kingsley's  note,  gives  the  clue.  Kingsiey,  I  believe, 
did  not  draw  Vendale  from  any  one  place  in  the  north  country. 
Vendale  is  a  composite  picture  drawn  from  his  impressions  and 
recollections  of  more  than  one  place  between  Wharf edale  and  the 
Border.  Nor  do  I  think  that  you  will  find  anything  very  like 
it  either  in  Wharfedale  or  near  Malham  or  near  the  beck  I  have 
described,  which  is  itself  not  very  many  miles  from  Malham,  and 
perhaps  was  visited  by-  Kingsiey.  You  would  more  easily  find 
a  valley  resembling  that  described  in  the  '  Water  Babies '  near 
Ingleborough,  which  Kingsiey  when  staying  at  Malham  also  visited. 
Ingleborough,  with  its  2380  feet  of  mountain,  will  give  you  Tom's 
descent  of  1000  feet,  with  pavements  and  terraces  of  limestone, 
together  with  many  hundred  feet  of  heather  above  and  many 
more  of  heather  and  grass  and  clift  and  crag  below,  and  at  the 
bottom  a  stream  as  *  clear  and  cool  with  laughing  shallow  and 
dreaming  pool '  as  that  pictured  in  the  '  Water  Babies/ 

Wherever  Vendale  may  have  been  or  may  be  to-day,  it  is  as 
described  by  Charles  Kingsiey  a  delightful  spot,  and  anyone  to 
whom  his  description  appeals  cannot  do  better,  whenever  he  is 
able  to  take  a  holiday,  than  go  north  and  look  for  it,  following 
the  directions  given  in  the  '  Water  Babies/  As  Kingsiey  told 
his  baby-boy — the  fairy  story  in  the  first  instance  was  written  for 
him — '  whether  you  find  it  or  not,  you  will  have  found  such  a 
country  and  such  a  people  as  ought  to  make  you  proud  of  being 
a  British  boy/ 

Bit  I  wonder  how  many  children  of  any  age,  who  in  the  last 
fifty  years  have  read  the  '  Water  Babies/  have  taken  Kingsley's 
ad  vie  3  to  heart  and  have  set  out  on  a  pilgrimage  to  find  Vendale. 
I  have  often  wondered  in  other  days  why  some  of  those  who  each 
auturjin,  year  by  year,  streamed  across  the  Channel,  did  not  ever 
go  North  instead  and  explore  more  of  their  own  country.  Many 
used  to  go  to  Scotland,  North  Wales,  or  the  Lake  counties,  but 
few  in  comparison,  at  any  rate  from  the  South,  went  to  the  other 
three  counties — Yorkshire,  Durham,  and  Northumberland.  The 
sea  coast  some  did  visit ;  Filey,  Scarborough,  Whitby,  and  perhaps 
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northward  to  Alnmouth,  Dunstanburgh,  and  Bamburgh  ;  but  how 
few  can  tell  you,  without  referring  to  a  large  scale  map,  exactly 
where  lie  the  mountains  Kingsley  names — Scaw  Fell,  Ingleborough, 
the  Nine  Standards,  or  Cross  Fell  ?  Still  fewer  have  ever  heard 
of  Rogan's  Seat,  the  Lady's  Pillar,  or  the  Great  Shunnor  Fells. 
Wharfedale,  Wensleydale,  Teesdale,  and  perhaps  even  Swaledale 
are  more  familiar  names,  and  many,  may  be,  have  seen  them, 
rushed  through  them  perhaps,  in  a  motor  car  or  on  a  bicycle.  But 
few  indeed  have  turned  aside  from  the  broad  high  roads  to  visit 
the  lesser  tributary  dales— Bishopdale,  Coverdale,  Deepdale, 
and  many  a  dozen  more.  Still  fewer  have  left  the  roads  for  the 
rough  mountain  tracks  which  no  car  nor  bicycle  would  climb,  and 
fewer  still  have  wandered  across  the  fells  and  up  the  becks  by 
unfrequented  paths  or  ways  unmarked  on  any  map.  Who  that 
have  been  up  Wharfedale  even  to  the  very  top,  to  Buckden,  know 
of  that  path  across  the  fell  which  leads  you  over  a  scree  covered 
by  the  rare  limestone  polypody,  or  that  other  path — perhaps 
to-day  the  right  of  way  is  disputed — where  in  autumn  the  heather 
is  white  with  the  flowers,  or  coloured  crimson  with  the  leaves  of 
the  cloudberry  beloved  of  grouse.  Even  those  who  reach  Buckden 
and  go  on  and  cross  into  Wensleydale  by  one  or  another  pass,  never 
go  to  Yockenthwaite,  and  Outershaw,  and  Langstrothdale — do 
not  the  very  names  savour  of  old  romance  ? — to  that  long  flat 
valley  amid  the  inmost  hills  where  is  born  the  infant  Wharf e. 
I  wonder  how  many  know  the  ancient  drovers'  road  which  turns 
off  at  an  old  signpost  set  in  the  middle  of  the  heather  above  Outer- 
shaw and  reaches  in  ten  weary  miles  or  more  Ingleborough  and 
Ingleton.  A  signpost  points  the  way  but  the  heather  long  ago 
swallowed  up  the  track.  If  you  follow  the  main  road  onward 
you  wi'l  come  in  time  to  the  top  of  the  pass  where  mossy  saxifrage 
smothers  the  grass  at  the  foot  of  the  stone  fences,  and  if  you  go 
on  again  you  will  come  in  half  a  dozen  miles  to  Hawes  and  civilisa- 
tion and  a  railway.  The  Buttertubs  Pass — how  fragrant  the 
name  smells  to-day — will  lead  you  into  Swaledale,  and  some  have 
heard  of  it,  but  fewer  know  another  road  which  joins  the  dales 
from  Askrigg  and  leads  over  as  high  fells  and  past  the  Oxnop 
Gill  with  its  delightful  rocky  beck  flowing  deep  down  between 
wooded  banks  where  beech  fern  rambles  among  the  grass.  A 
special  kind  of  trout  lives  in  Oxnop  Beck,  they  say.  Once  in  Swale- 
dale most  will  be  drawn  eastwards  to  Richmond,  and  Richmond 
is  worthy  of  all  that  any  red-backed  book  may  say  of  it.  Who 
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will  ever  forget  Richmond  who  in  the  early  morning  sunshine 
looked  up  towards  the  castle  and  saw  the  keep,  half  shrouded  in 
misD,  dominating  the  ancient  town  ?  Is  there  anywhere  a  deeper 
impression  of  feudal  might  and  terror  ?  But  were  I  in  Swaledale 
to-day  I  would  rather  turn  westwards  and  go  past  the  dull  grey 
towa  of  Reeth,  sitting  melancholy  and  forlorn  round  its  dull  village 
green,  and  explore  the  dales  beyond  it  to  left  or  right.  I  would 
go  up  Arkengarthdale — another  name  which  to  me  ever  recalls 
moss-troopers  and  Border  forays  and  calls  for  '  sword  and  jack 
and  spear' — and  turn  again  to  the  left  in  half  a  dozen  miles  over 
the  moor  by  a  rough  road  with  a  little  brown  beck  tumbling  beside 
it  to  Tanhill  and  its  inn  perched  1700  feet  above  the  sea,  and  its 
misplaced  colliery  amid  a  wilderness  of  heather,  and  so  between 
Roman's  Seat  and  the  Nine  Standards  past  Keld  and  Kisdon  come 
back  into  Swaledale  once  again.  I  wonder  how  many  have  walked 
over  Kisdon  by  the  old  corpse  road.  Or  from  Tanhill  I  would  turn 
north  and  strike  boldly  across  Stainmoor  Forest  past  Barras  and 
across  mile  after  mile  of  wild  moorland,  and  past  a  round  dozen 
of  laughing  becks  descend  in  time  on  to  the  Balder  where  it  joins 
the  Black  Beck,  and  so  down  Balderdale;to  the  Tees — 'the  green 
verdure  by  sweet  winding  Tees.*  There  again  most  would  be 
drawn  eastwards  to  Barnard  Castle  and  all  its  glories,  but  if  you 
are  a  lover  of  the  fells,  resist  temptation  and  again  turn  westward 
and  come  in  time  to  High  Force.  And  High  Force  is  wonderful, 
whether  you  see  its  majestic  grandeur  in  the  time  of  flood,  when 
Tees  roars  his  whole  hundred  feet  of  deep  water  down  seventy  feet 
of  sheer  fall  between  woods  of  ash  and  oak  and  fir  down  into  that 
grea  b  dark  pool  overhung  by  gloomy  cliffs ;  or  whether  you  see 
it  in  a  milder  mood  at  midnight  in  a  warm  June  with  a  mystic 
gleam  on  the  water,  with  the  moorland  above  the  fall  and  the 
juniper  trees  seen  dimly  in  the  moonlight.  Few  go  beyond  High 
Force  unless  they  hurry  across  the  moors  to  that  other  fall,  Cauldron 
Snout,  and  hurriedly  return.  Beyond  High  Force  men  say  the 
moors  are  dull,  wearisome,  all  rough  grass  and  little  heather,  cold, 
wind-swept,  destitute  of  trees.  To  some  they  are  all  this  ;  others, 
the}'  will  ever  call.  These  are  they  who  seek  the  hidden  places 
of  the  hills.  There  is  a  corner  of  the  road  beyond  High  Force 
where  the  wind  even  at  midsummer  ever  blows  keen  and  chill : 
beyond  that  corner  there  are  few  trees  and  the  moors  are  wind- 
swept and  cold,  but  those  who  brave  cold  and  wind  may  have 
their  reward. 
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There  are  those  to  whom  the  fells  will  ever  call,  whether  in 
sunshine  or  in  storm,  in  mist  or  rain  or  snow.  The  becks  and 
the  burns,  the  brown  swift  water,  the  deep  clear  pools,  the  heather 
and  the  wet  moss  under  it,  the  birds,  and  the  flowers. 

Each  dale  has  for  the  lover  of  flowers  his  own  rock  gardens, 
better  made  and  more  beautiful  than  were  ever  made  with  hands. 

I  have  one  at  the  top  of  a  pass  out  of  Wharfedale  where  the 
water  trickles  gently  down  a  slope  of  fine  white  gravel ;  there 
are  little  turfy  mounds  on  the  gravel  raised  a  few  inches  above 
the  trickling  water.  Here  grow  the  bird's-eye  primrose  and  the 
grass  of  Parnassus,  and  on  ledges  of  rock  above  are  violets,  and 
hawkweed,  and  honeysuckle.  There  is  another  garden  of  mine 
in  another  dale  nearly  two  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  by  a  little 
rill  which  tumbles  down  between  low  white  crags  ;  here  grow 
the  blue  gentian  of  the  Alps  with  flowers  of  exquisite  beauty,  and 
the  rare  Alpine  Potentilla  and  the  sand  violet.  Not  far  away 
is  a  bog  garden  where  grow  rarer  plants  for  me,  Alpine  Bartsia 
with  its  strange  lurid  flowers,  and  the  bog  sandwort,  and  a  rare 
stone-crop  with  tiny  lilac  flowers.  No  one  tends  these  gardens 
or  ever  weeds  them ;  sheep  and  cattle  wander  through  them  and 
do  them  no  harm ;  no  one  touches  them  or  does  them  an  injury 
save  only  the  hateful  plant  snatcher,  who  comes  with  spade  and 
basket  and  ruthlessly  digs  up  the  rare  plants  without  thought  or 
heed.  Lower  down  on  the  same  fell  I  have  another  garden  with 
masses  of  pansies,  white  and  purple  and  yellow ;  and  lower  still 
another  with  drifts  of  marsh  marigold  and  globe  buttercup  and 
purple  crane's-bill. 

The  lover  of  flowers  is  a  happy  man ;  he  has  his  gardens  every- 
where. There  was  one  never-to-be-forgotten  garden  in  the  South, 
a  woodland  garden  on  the  edge  of  a  high  down,  where  once  in 
late  May  beneath  the  trees  the  ground  was  covered  by  long  drifts 
of  bluebells,  and  next  to  the  bluebells  long  drifts  of  pink  campion, 
and  next  to  the  campion  long  drifts  of  wood  forget-me-not.  I 
had  never  seen  this  garden  of  mine  before,  nor  have  I  ever  seen  it 
since.  Perhaps  it  was  only  there  that  May  and  never  had  been 
before  and  never  will  be  again.  But  there  are  always  gardens 
to  be  found  by  those  who  love  and  look  for  them.  Perhaps — who 
knows  ? — every  lover  of  flowers  makes  them  for  himself  wherever 
he  goes, 

EDWARD  G.  Box. 
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IT  was  nearly  midnight,  and  three  men  were  sitting  in  a  room  at 
the  top  of  a  house  in  Adelphi  Terrace,  smoking,  after  the  theatre. 
One  of  them,  dressed  in  plain  clothes,  sat  in  the  window-seat, 
his  profile  dark  against  the  sky.  The  other  two  sat  in  arm-chairs 
OIL  each  side  of  a  small  table,  on  which  a  heavily  shaded  reading 
lamp  threw  a  circle  of  light  about  a  tray  of  glasses  and  decanters. 
Each  was  in  uniform,  and  one  of  them,  Ivan  Fitzgerald,  wore  the 
red  tabs  of  a  staff-officer. 

'  I  liked  that  funny  man,'  said  the  other,  Tom  Cameron ;  '  he's 
a  first-class  fellow.' 

Ivan  nodded,  his  pipe  between  his  lips. 

'  Delia  wasn't  bad,'  Tom  went  on,  *  but  she's  nothing  to  what 
she  was  in  that  last  piece  of  hers.  I  used  to  go  and  see  her  once 
a  week  regularly.  But  I  wonder  why  she  always  makes  herself 
such  a  guy  in  a  black  dress  whenever  she  dances  now.' 

Ivan  laid  his  head  back  and  blew  a  ring  which  drifted  sideways 
across  the  pale  square  of  the  window. 

'  Did  either  of  you  fellows  know  Philip  Templeton  ? '  said 
Oliver  Dane,  still  watching  the  London  sky  from  his  window -seat. 

'Yes,'  said  Ivan,  putting  his  pipe  back  between  his  teeth. 
*  He  was  up  at  Oxford  with  me.  You  remember  him,  Tom,  surely. 
That  very  quiet  fellow  at  New  College.  He  never  did  anything 
special  up  there,  but  I  should  have  thought  you'd  have  known  him. 
One  used  to  see  him  dining  at  the  Club  sometimes  our  last  year. 
He  took  Greats  the  same  year  as  I  did,  and  I  used  to  meet  him 
at  lectures  sometimes.' 

'  Oh,  I  remember  him,'  said  Tom ;    '  an  awful  quiet  fellow.' 

*  He  and  I  went  out  with  a  draft  together,'  said  Oliver,  '  about 
tLe  end  of  1914.  We'd  been  with  the  reserve  battalion  about  a 
ccuple  of  months,  without  coming  across  each  other  much.  But 
wo  marched  up  from  the  railhead  together  that  night,  and  I  got 
to  know  him  quite  well.  I  remember  getting  out  of  the  train 
and  finding  the  station  yard  full  of  ambulances  and  stretchers. 
The  Huns  had  started  shelling  some  hospital  or  other,  and  they'd 
had  to  move  at  short  notice.  There  was  a  poor  devil  lying  on 
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the  ground  just  by  our  carriage  door — a  stretcher  case.  It  was 
rather  a  grisly  introduction  to  the  front — made  us  both  feel  rather 
homesick,  I  think — and  Philip  opened  out  to  me  as  we  marched 
our  draft  up.  It's  curious  the  things  that  stick  in  one's  mind. 
It  was  starry  and  the  roads  were  stiff  with  frost.  I  remember 
coming  suddenly  on  a  horse's  grave  just  outside  a  village — a  white 
heap  of  lime  by  the  wayside.  And  then  one  saw  the  flares  lifting 
and  sinking  in  the  distance,  and  Philip  began  to  tell  me  how  he'd 
spent  his  last  day  at  home  fishing. 

'  We  found  the  battalion  in  a  dirty  little  village  somewhere 
near  Bethune,  and  spent  a  couple  of  days  there  with  nothing  to  do 
except  to  march  one's  platoon  about  a  muddy  field.  Everyone 
else  had  been  in  trenches  already,  and  Philip  and  I  felt  like  a  pair 
of  new  boys,  gone  to  school  for  the  first  time  and  considering  how 
we  should  get  through  it  all.  We  weren't  allowed  far  from  billets, 
but  we  used  to  go  for  short,  weary  walks  together  to  get  away 
from  the  company  mess  for  a  bit.  And  then  the  battalion  went 
up  into  the  line.  The  whole  brigade  marched  down  through 
Bethune,  and  I  remember  looking  back  and  seeing  the  old  church 
tower  standing  out  against  a  scarlet  sunset.  And  then  we  were 
halted  somewhere  behind  Cuinchy,  and  I  was  sitting  next  to  Philip 
on  a  stubble  field  when  I  heard  my  first  bullet  go  by. 

*  We  didn't  get  into  trenches  until  quite  late — nearly  midnight. 
My  platoon  was  in  support,  just  behind  the  firing  line ;  and  after 
a  bit  Philip,  whose  company  was  next  mine,  came  and  sat  down 
with  me  in  a  hollow  of  the  trench.  It  was  a  very  lively  spot  just 
then — rapid  fire  on  and  off  all  night  long.  And  quite  soon  we  heard 
that  the  battalion  in  front  of  us  on  our  left  had  had  a  post  rushed. 
Evelyn  Moore  came  along  and  told  us  abo'ut  it,  and  said  very  likely 
we  should  be  sent  in  to  push  the  Huns  out  again.  He  told  us  that 
a  man  who  had  come  out  in  the  same  boat  with  us  had  been  killed 
when  the  post  was  rushed,  and  that  brought  things  home  to  us 
rather.  Somehow  we  hadn't  expected  to  be  killed  our  first  night 
in  the  line. 

'  "  What's  the  last  thing  you  remember  of  peace  ?  "  Philip  said 
to  me  suddenly. 

'  I  think  I  talked  about  a  walk  I'd  had  all  along  the  edge  of 
the  Cotswolds. 

'  "  The  last  thing  I  remember  was  a  dance,"  said  Philip.  'He'd 
been  dining,  he  said,  in  Belgrave  Square  and  had  found  himself 
stranded,  as  one  sometimes  does  at  dinner — both  the  girls  next 
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him  talking  to  their  other  neighbours.  Opposite  him  there  was 
a  girl  in  a  grey  dress.  Very  slight,  he  said,  she  was  and  rather  pale, 
wita  a  mass  of  brown  hair  with  gold  in  it  bound  back  on  either 
side  of  her  forehead.  Philip  had  seen  her  once  or  twice  at  dances, 
though  he  didn't  think  she  frequented  them  regularly,  and  he'd 
always  been  a  little  puzzled  by  a  sort  of  aloofness  there  was  about 
her.  Just  then,  he  said,  there  was  a  flicker  of  amusement  in  her 
face,  as  she  sat  there,  like  himself,  deserted  by  her  neighbours. 
And  then  their  eyes  met,  and  a  gleam  of  laughter,  the  lightest 
shadow  of  friendliness,  fell  across  the  table  between  them  before 
she  looked  away. 

'  In  the  motor  going  on  to  the  dance  Philip  asked  who  she 
was.  "  Miss  Earle,"  said  his  hostess.  "  Haven't  you  ever  met 
her  ?  " 

'  "  I  don't  think  so,"  said  Philip. 

'  His  hostess  didn't  think  she  went  out  much.  Her  mother 
was  dead  and  she  stayed  at  home  a  good  deal  to  look  after  her 
father.  She  was  a  wonderful  dancer,  and  at  one  time  there  had 
been  an  idea  of  her  going  in  for  it  professionally.  But  she  was 
sup-posed  to  have  given  that  up  now  that  she  was  getting  older 
and  wiser. 

'  The  dance  was  in  Grosvenor  Square.  It  was  extraordinary, 
sitting  in  that  frozen  trench,  to  hear  Philip  describing  the  house 
all  filled  with  roses,  with  red  ramblers  in  pots  standing  at  every 
coraer  of  the  staircase  and  a  basket  full  of  them  over  the  landing 
at  the  head  of  the  stairs.  It  was  a  very  crowded  dance  and  for 
some  time  he  couldn't  catch  the  girl  in  grey.  But  at  last,  he  said, 
she  passed  him  in  the  doorway,  going  to  sit  a  dance  out.  He  asked 
her  for  a  dance,  and  she  smiled  and  assented ;  and  he  asked  her 
for  another,  and  she  made  him  a  little  mocking  bow.  'And  finally 
they  agreed  to  dance  two  running. 

'  When  his  first  dance  with  her  came  round,  Philip  was  waiting 
for  her.  There  was  a  semblance  of  space  for  dancing  at  that  moment 
an<  I  he  wished  that  she'd  been  there,  ready  for  a  moment's  dancing 
before  the  crowd  filled  the  room  again.  But  couple  after  couple 
came  through  the  doors,  and  the  space  was  absorbed  by  men  and 
girls  jostling  and  watching  for  their  partners.  And  she  didn't 
appear  till  dancing  was  out  of  the  question, 

' "  Do  you  think  it  any  good  trying  to  dance  ?  "  said  Philip. 

'  "  None,"  said  she.  "  I  want  you  to  take  me  for  some  fresh 
air,  will  you  ?  " 
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*  "  I  should  love  to,"  Philip  said.    So  they  gradually  forced 
their  way  down  to  the  hall  and  out  into  the  street. 

'  They  walked  to  the  corner  of  the  square  in  silence  ;  and  there 
the  girl  stood  for  a  moment,  lifting  her  face  to  the  deep  blue  London 
sky. 

'  "  What  an  escape  !  "  she  said. 

'  "  Don't  you  like  dances  either  ?  "  said  Philip. 

' "  I  love  dancing,"  she  said,  "  but  not  that,"  showing  with  a 
sweep  of  her  arm  the  house  they  had  just  come  from. 

'  "  Somebody  told  me  you  were  going  to  be  a  professional 
dancer,"  said  Philip. 

'  "  Ah,"  said  she,  "  if  only  I  could  !  " 

'  "  Why  not  ?  "  said  he.  "  I'm  sure  you've  got  the  heart  of  it 
in  you." 

' "  What  makes  you  think  that  ?  "  she  said,  looking  at  him 
to  see  whether  he  was  mocking  at  her. 

"  My  bones  within  me  said  it  when  I  caught   your  eye  at 
dinner." 

'  By  now,  Philip  said,  they  were  at  the  corner  of  Upper  Grosvenor 
Street  and  Park  Lane.  The  girl  turned  to  him,  and  put  her  head 
on  one  side  and  said, 

'  "  Would  you  like  to  see  me  dance  ?  " 

'  "  Very  much,"  said  Philip. 

*  "  Honour  bright  ?  "  said  she. 
'  "  Honour  bright." 

'  She  stood  looking  at  him  for  a  moment,  as  though  to  make 
certain  that  he  meant  what  he  said. 

*  "  You're  sure  you  won't  be  ashamed  of  me  ?  " 
'  "  Nonsense,"  said  Philip. 

*  The  girl  held  up  her  dress  and  made  him  a  deep  curtsey.    Then 
she  began  to  dance  upon  the  open  pavement  while  Philip  leaned 
back  against  a  railing  and  watched  her. 

'  He  could  never  tell  himself  afterwards,  he  said,  what  the  dance 
had  been.  With  any  other  girl  that  he  could  think  of  it  must 
have  been  a  fiasco.  But  with  her  it  was  impossible  to  do  anything 
but  watch.  At  one  moment  she  seemed  to  be  dancing  a  story. 
She  came  towards  him  and  retreated  and  swung  to  right  and  left. 
And  then  her  fancy  seemed  to  break  away  from  the  story,  and  she 
was  dancing  like  a  child  in  sheer  merriment  and  gaiety.  The 
passengers  on  a  late  bus  hustling  down  Park  Lane  looked  on  amazed. 
A  policeman  on  the  other  side  of  the  road  seemed  doubtful  if  it 
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was  his  duty  to  stop  her.  To  and  fro  she  went,  swaying  in  rhythmic 
gesture,  her  whole  body  alive  with  vivid,  throbbing  movement. 
Then  the  rhythm  of  her  dancing  quickened.  Her  feet  flickered 
like  shadows  on  the  pavement.  And  still  the  measure  quickened ; 
until,  with  the  stamp  of  a  grey  heel  on  the  pavement,  she  stopped 
deiiantly  a  yard  in  front  of  him  and  the  dance  was  ended. 

'  "  Bravo,"  said  Philip,  "  bravo  !  " 

'  "  I  never  dance,"  said  she,  as  though  evading  his  compliment, 
"  except  for  my  friends.  I  want  to  count  you  among  my  friends. 
May  I  ?  " 

f  "  It's  an  honour  to  be  elected,"  said  Philip. 

*  "  Now  we  must  go  back,"  said  she. 

'  "  Oh !  "  said  Philip  disappointed.  "  I  do  like  you  for  doing 
that,"  he  said. 

*  "  You  aren't  shocked  ? >?   she  asked  him.     "  When  I  meet 
people  I  want  to  be  friends  with,  I  always  want  to  be  friends  quickly. 
And  because  my  dancing's  the  best  thing  about  me,  I  like  to  dance 
for  them." 

*  At  that  they  turned  and  walked  side  by  side  back  towards 
the  square.     The  girl  put  her  hand  lightly  on  his  arm. 

' "  Promise  to  dance  again  for  me  when  next  we  meet,"  said 
Philip. 

'  "  Over  hill,  over  dale," 
she  chanted  lightly, 

"Thorough  bush,  thorough  brier, — 

And  who  can  tell  which  it  may  be  ?  You  see  I'm  working  to  be 
a  professional.  But  father  doesn't  like  the  idea  and  he  has  expected 
mo  to  stay  at  home  a  good  deal  since  my  mother  died.  You  won't 
find  me  often  at  dances.  But  when  we  meet  again,  yes,  I'll  dance 
for  you,  surely." 

*  "  I  shall  keep  you  to  your  promise,"  said  Philip.     "  I  shall 
come  up  to  you,  wherever  I  find  you,  and  I  shall  say — '  Did  not  I 
dance  with  you  in  Brabant  once  ? '  and  you,  like  Rosaline,  must 
answer — '  Did  not  I  dance  with  you  in  Brabant  once  ?  '  and  then 
and  there  you  must  dance  for  me." 

*  By  now  they  were  back  at  the  house,  where  the  ball  was  being 
held.    The  opening  bars  of  a  valse  were  creeping  out  through  the 
windows.    In  the  distance  a  clock  struck  one. 

'  "  Ding  dong  bell,"  said  she.     "  Playtime's  ended." 
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*  Philip  said  she  stood  for  a  moment  at  the  top  of  the  steps  and 
gave  him  her  hand  rather  shyly.    And  then,  almost  before  he 
could  take  it,  she  drew  it  away  and  they  were  mounting  the  stairs 
together  demurely  and  another  partner  had  caught  her  and  she 
was  gone.' 

Oliver  Dane  got  up  from  the  window- seat  and  came  across  and 
took  a  cigarette  from  the  table  and  lit  it. 

'  Philip  made  the  whole  thing  awfully  vivid  to  me/  he  said, 
half  apologetically,  '  and  I've  never  forgotten  it.  But  it's  rather 
difficult  to  tell  a  story  second-hand.' 

He  sat  down  again  by  the  window,  and  the  glow  of  the  cigarette 
lit  up  his  face  as  he  leaned  back  against  the  arm  of  the  window- 
seat. 

II. 

'  I'm  off/  said  Tom.  '  Are  you  coming  my  way,  Ivan  ?  It's 
awful  late.  I  should  have  bolted  before,  only  I  thought  Oliver  was 
going  to  explain  why  Delia  always  dances  nowadays  in  black,  curse 
her.  Isn't  there  enough  black  in  London  without  having  to  go 
to  a  music-hall  to  see  it  ? J 

Ivan,  sitting  in  the  arm-chair  on  the  other  side  of  the  table, 
didn't  move. 

*  He  was  killed  afterwards,  wasn't  he,  Oliver  ? '  he  said. 
'  Yes/  said  Oliver.    '  I  was  going  to  tell  you  about  it.' 

Tom,  on  his  way  to  pick  up  his  cap  and  belt  from  a  side  table, 
stopped  and  turned  round.  He  looked  puzzled. 

'Are  you  going  to  explain  why  Delia  dances  in  black  or  are 
you  not  ? '  he  said. 

'  Wait  and  hear/  said  Ivan.  '  I'll  give  you  a  lift  home  after- 
wards. My  mother  said  she'd  send  the  car  for  me/ 

Tom  put  back  his  belt  and  sat  down  again  a  little  impatiently  in 
his  chair,  fidgetting  with  his  cap  upon  his  kneesi  Ivan  poured  out  a 
drink  for  himself  and  Tom,  turned  out  the  lamp  and  lit  a  cigarette. 

'  Go  on,  Oliver/  he  said. 

Oliver  came  across  to  the  table  again  and  slowly  poured  him- 
self out  a  whisky  and  soda.  Then  he  returned  to  his  seat  by  the 
window,  and  for  a  few  moments  there  was  silence  in  the  room. 

'  I  didn't  see  very  much  of  Philip  that  winter.  He  went  to  a 
different  company  directly  we  came  out  of  trenches,  and  I  didn't 
know  any  of  the  fellows  in  his  mess  well.  But  about  May  he  went 
home  on  a  week's  leave,  and,  when  he  came  back,  the  battalion 
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was  in  rest  at  Bethune  and  all  the  companies  were  messing  together. 
Coming  back  from  leave's  always  far  worse  than  going  out  for  the 
fi::st  time,  and  I  could  see  that  Philip  was  simply  miserable.  He 
was  happier  when  we  got  back  into  trenches  again,  and  he  seemed 
to  be  more  confident  too.  His  first  month  out  at  the  front,  he  said, 
he  really  hadn't  an  idea  of  what  went  on  the  other  side  of  our  wire. 
But  now  he  used  to  volunteer  constantly  for  patrol  work  and  spend 
half  the  night  out  between  the  lines.  He  told  me  once  that  it  all 
Cc'ime  from  a  night  when  he  had  been  sent  out  to  clear  up  a  derelict 
trench  that  joined  on  to  one  of  our  saps.  His  company  had  to 
occupy  it  the  next  morning,  while  another  battalion  did  an  attack 
oil  the  left.  That  night's  work,  he  said,  showed  him  how  little 
danger  there  was  in  going  out  at  night ;  and  it  gave  him  a  taste 
for  the  excitement  of  night  work  too.  But  I  don't  think  that 
altogether  accounted  for  the  change.  He  was  always  at  his  best 
up  in  the  line — seemed  to  forget  himself  altogether.  Back  in  billets 
he  was  restless  and  rather  morose  sometimes.  I  saw  a  lot  of  him 
about  then.  He  took  to  me,  I  think.  I  don't  know  why.  I  was 
younger  than  he  was,  of  course ;  and  you  know  what  a  difference 
a  few  years  make  when  one's  fresh  down  from  the  'Varsity.  But 
that  may  have  been  a  reason  for  it.  In  some  ways  he  himself  was 
rather  like  a  child  puzzled  by  the  war  and  the  life  we  were  leading 
out  there.  Anyway  he  always  seemed  to  like  talking  to  me.  But 
he  never  talked  very  freely  until  the  night  before  he  died. 

*  We  were  somewhere  up  behind  Eichebourg  that  night,  and 
Philip's  company  was  for  it  just  before  dawn.     The  ruins  of  a  farm 
in  front  of  our  line  had  to  be  taken — I've  forgotten  its  name  now. 
He  and  I  were  sitting  together  over  a  brazier  and  thinking,  as 
everyone  thinks  on  such  nights,  of  home. 

*  "  Do  you  remember  the  girl  I  told  you  about  that  night  at 
Cuinchy  ?  "  said  Philip  suddenly  to  me. 

'  "  Yes,"  I  said. 

*  "  I  met  her  again  when  I  was  back  on  leave  last  month,"  said  he. 

*  I  said  nothing,  and  waited  for  him  to  tell  me  more  if  he  felt 
inclined.     The  light  of  the  brazier  lit  up  his  face  dimly  and  I  could 
see  that  he  was  wrestling  with  his  memories  and  wondering  whether 
to  set  them  free. 

1  "  I  wrote  to  her,"  he  said  at  last,  "  as  soon  as  I  got  back  to 
London,  and  I  heard  from  her.  Her  father,  she  said,  had  got  some 
job  or  other  behind  the  line  out  here,  and  she  had  been  left  free 
at  last  to  devote  herself  to  dancing.  She  and  I  dined  together 
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one  evening,  and  as  I  was  seeing  her  home,  *  Are  you  going  to  dance 
for  me/  I  said,  *  before  I  go  back  to  France  ? ' 

1 "  <  I'd  love  to,'  said  she,  '  only  my  piece  won't  have  started 
properly  before  you  go  back.  But  we've  got  a  rehearsal  on  Friday. 
If  you'd  like  to  come  to  that,  I'll  dance  you  a  farewell.'  " 

'  "  Friday/'  said  Philip,  "  was  my  last  night  in  England,  and 
I  told  her  indeed  I  would  come." 

*  He  dined  alone,  he  said,  in  some  little  Soho  restaurant,  and 
after  dinner  he  strolled  round  to  the  stage  door  of  the  theatre. 
He'd  never  been  to  a  rehearsal  before,  and  sitting  there  in  the 
trench,  with  an  hour  at  least  to  go  before  he  had  to  be  ready  to 
start,  he  gave  me  a  minute  account  of  what  had  happened. 

'  There  was  a  taxi  waiting  outside  the  door,  and  a  small  group 
of  men  with  cigarettes  in  their  mouths  were  waiting  to  go  in  for 
their  evening's  work.  A  chorus  girl  was  gossiping  with  a  soldier. 
Philip  went  through  the  door  and  gave  his  name  to  the  doorkeeper 
sitting  by  the  entrance.  The  man  had  orders,  he  said,  to  let  him 
in  and  led  him  across  a  corner  of  the  stage  and  told  him  to  sit  down 
anywhere  he  liked  in  the  stalls. 

'  He  pulled  aside  the  covering  from  a  seat  near  the  centre  gang- 
way, sat  down  and  looked  about  him.  There  were  a  few  people 
sitting  in  the  stalls  on  his  left,  and  he  could  see  some  girls  laughing 
and  talking  in  one  of  the  boxes.  On  the  stage  men  in  shirt  sleeves 
were  laboriously  drawing  up  a  wooden  boat  with  a  painted  sail. 
On  the  right  others  were  setting  the  front  of  an  inn,  and  there  was 
a  hitch  over  the  chestnut  tree  which  was  supposed  to  stand  over 
it.  One  branch  had  caught  across  another  and  a  man  was  calling 
to  have  it  raised  and  lowered  again.  In  front  a  boy  was  laying  out 
the  sheet  of  a  new  lyric  for  the  orchestra. 

*  Gradually  other  men  came  into  the  theatre.  The  producer 
appeared  on  the  stage  and  gave  some  directions  in  a  loud  voice. 
A  man,  who  appeared  to  be  the  manager,  came  and  sat  in  the  stalls 
in  front  of  him.  Others  came  round  him,  taking  directions  from 
him  or  discussing  the  changes  which  had  to  be  made  at  the  last 
moment  in  the  revue.  The  musicians  came  up,  one  by  one,  into 
the  orchestra.  Then  a  scene  was  played.  The  leading  lady, 
singing  hardly  above  a  whisper  for  the  sake  of  resting  her  voice, 
moved  to  and  fro  in  time  to  the  music,  while  the  chorus  danced  in 
support  of  her.  Several  times  she  stopped  the  orchestra  to  have 
some  point  in  the  scene  changed  or  to  repeat  the  movement  of  a 
dance  until  the  chorus  were  in  accord.  A  man  on  Philip's  left 
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sat  with  a  watch,  in  his  hand,  recording  how  long  each  part  of  the 
performance  was  going  to  take. 

The  scene  ended  and  a  comedian  in  plain  clothes  came  on  for 
the  next.  The  leading  lady  came  round  from  the  stage  to  discuss 
the  piece  with  the  manager.  Her  dresser  sat  holding  a  glass  ic 
fror  t  of  her  while  she  plaited  her  hair  afresh,  talking  and  laughing 
merrily  while  her  fingers  moved.  Girls  from  the  chorus  came  and 
sat  in  rows  on  Philip's  left,  putting  up  their  feet  on  the  seats  in 
front  of  them.  Then  Philip  heard- a  voice  behind  him  say : 

'  "  Did  not  I  dance  with  you  in  Brabant  once  ?  "  Philip  made 
room  for  her  beside  him  and  she  sat  down.  She  was  wearing  a 
cloak,  but  he  had  glimpses  of  a  silver  dancing  dress  beneath  it. 

'  "  I  wish  you  weren't  going  back  to-morrow,"  she  said.  "  But 
I  don't  know,  really.  There's  only  one  place  for  men  at  present, 
and  that's  with  the  infantry  in  France.  It's  harder  for  women 
to  c'loose.  Sometimes  I  wonder  if  I  ought  to  have  gone  for  a  nurse. 
I  noarly  went  and  worked  at  munitions  once.  But  at  the  last 
moment  it  seemed  better  to  stick  to  dancing.  I  can  dance,  and  I'm 
not  sure  I  can  do  anything  else  half  so  well.  At  first  I  thought 
the  war  was  going  to  take  all  the  joy  out  of  dancing.  But  somehow 
it  hnsn't.  It's  shaken  off  so  many  of  the  old  chains.  And  it's  put 
me  on  my  mettle.  Here's  death  challenging  us  all,  and  dancing's 
my  defiance.  So  while  there's  room  and  time  for  dancing " 

'  She  threw  her  hands  apart  with  an  expressive  gesture. 

'  "  Good,"  said  Philip. 

* "  I  asked  you  to  come  to-night,"  she  said,  "  because  dancing 
was  the  best  farewell  I  could  give  you.  We  often  play,  you  know, 
at  rehearsal,  but  to-night  I'm  going  to  dance  really  and  truly.  I 
shan't  say  good-bye  to  you  first,  and  I  shan't  come  and  say  good-bye 
to  you  afterwards.  There's  nothing  left  of  me  when  I've  finished 
dancing.  Besides,  I  can't  say  things  as  well  as  I  can  dance  them. 
You  11  understand,  won't  you  ?  " 

'  Philip  nodded.  She  spoke,  he  said,  of  her  dancing  almost 
reverently,  as  though  it  were  a  thing  apart  and  greater  than  herself. 
He  understood ;  but  before  he  could  answer — 

' "'  Let's  have  Miss  Earle's  dance  next,"  he  heard  the  manager 
say  in  front  of  him.  "  Are  you  there,  Miss  Earle  ?  "  he  called 
out,  looking  round  for  her. 

*  She  put  her  hand  on  Philip's  for  a  moment  as  she  passed  him. 
He  glanced  up  at  her.     She  had  the  same  whimsical,  understanding 
look  on  her  face  that  he  had  intercepted  once  across  a  dinner-table 
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in  Grosvenor  Square.  Only  to-night  the  excitement  of  her  coming 
dance  shone  through  it,  and,  as  she  went  forward  to  speak  to  the 
manager,  the  gold  gleamed  in  the  mass  of  her  hair. 

*  The  conductor  joined  her  for  a  moment,  and  she  seemed  from 
the  gesture  of  her  hands,  to  be  giving  him  instructions  about  the 
music  for  her  dance.     Then  she  went  quickly  along  a  line  of  stalls 
and  disappeared  at  the  back  of  the  boxes. 

1  The  orchestra  turned  over  her  music.  The  conductor  gave 
them  a  few  instructions.  She  came  on  to  the  stage  from  the  left, 
up  to  the  footlights,  and  putting  her  arms  across  her  face  to  shade 
her  eyes  from  their  glare,  and  speaking  to  the  conductor : 

1 "  Real  dancing  to-night,"  she  warned  him. 

*  I  don't  know  how  to  convey  to  you  properly  the  description 
Philip  gave  me  of  that  last  dance  of  hers.     He  himself  couldn't 
get  the  words  he  wanted,  though  he  forgot  everything  else  while 
he  was  talking  to  me — "  like  a  dying  man  to  dying  men,"  I  re- 
member thinking.    And  it's  bound  to  sound  cold  and  formal  at 
second  hand.    But  it  was  clear  what  an  extraordinary  impression 
her  dance  had  made  on  him.    You  can't  tell  what  a  man's  anchors 
are  till  he's  up  against  death,  and  I  doubt  if  Philip  had  ever  been 
anchored  properly  to  anything.    A  man  looking  for  anchorage — 
that  was  one  of  the  first  impressions  I  had  of  him.    But  it  was 
amazing  the  effect  this  girl's  dancing  had  had.    I  should  have 
laughed  if  I'd  heard  the  story  from  anyone  else's  lips.     But  I'm 
sure  from  the  way  he  spoke  about  it  that  he  felt  it  to  be  the  one 
real  thing  he  had  come  across. 

*  It's  no  use  my  trying  to  give  you  his  account  of  her  dancing 
that  night  in  his  own  words.    All  I  can  do  is  to  give  you  the  picture 
of  it  that  his  account  has  left  on  my  mind.    He  made  it  extra- 
ordinarily real  to  me.    I'm  not  sure  if  I  can  convey  any  of  that 
reality  to  you. 

*  The  dance  opened  with  a  slow  and  leisurely  movement  that 
she  marked  with  clear  and  finished  steps.     Passing  to  and  fro 
across  the  stage,  with  the  least  touch  of  mischief  and  expectancy  in 
the  firm  carriage  of  her  head,  she  seemed  to  be  watching  her  steps, 
emphasising  their  precision  and  careful  lest  they  should  slip  for 
a  moment  out  of  the  delicate  and  formal  texture  of  her  dance.     To 
and  fro  she  went,  backwards  and  forwards,  and  then,  almost  in- 
sensibly, as  though  a  new  spirit  were  blowing  through  the  bars 
of  that  strict  measure,  her  feet  began  to  quicken  upon  the  boards 
and  her  body  to  join  their  quickened  movement. 
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'  To  and  fro  she  went,  backwards  and  forwards  :  but  now  it  was 
as  though  she  were  straining  at  the  leash  of  the  music  instead  of 
following,  leading  it  on  a  magical  quest  in  search  of  colour  and  of 
life.  To  and  fro  she  went  in  a  quick  swaying  measure.  The  gilded 
theatre  and  its  scenery  had  vanished.  Winds  from  a  greater  world 
than  theirs  were  breathing  into  the  gleaming  circle  of  her  dance. 
And  still  the  music,  falling  further  and  further  into  the  back- 
ground, quickened  its  pace ;  while  her  sweet  and  vital  body,  like  a 
spirit  of  gay,  melodious  laughter,  hovered  and  poised  and  quivered 
above  it. 

'  Again  the  dance  slowed,  returned  to  an  echo  of  its  opening. 
Ag;ain  she  seemed  to  be  watching  her  own  flying  steps,  but  this 
time  watching  lest  any  fragment  of  the  bright  life  of  the  dance 
should  escape  her  dominion.  Forward  she  went  like  a  queen, 
and  like  a  queen  again  drew  back,  and  for  a  moment  stayed  her 
steps.  Then  she  was  off  in  final  surrender  to  the  swift  challenge 
and  adventure  of  her  dancing.  Her  feet  ran  like  foam  driven  by  the 
wind.  Life  itself  seemed  caught  into  the  fire  of  her  quick  travelling 
spirit,  as  she  moved,  a  darting  patch  of  colour,  flung  to  and  fro 
across  the  web  of  the  music.  And  then,  when  that  glowing  passion 
of  rhythm  had  brimmed,  brimmed  to  a  bright  sea  of  heavenly 
dancing,  she  stopped  and  for  a  moment  stood  poised,  and  with  a 
gesture  that  seemed  to  take  her  dance  and  scatter  it  like  spray 
into  the  surrounding  darkness,  suddenly  she  was  fled.' 

Oliver  leaned  out  of  the  window,  and  for  a  moment  the  other 
two  watched  him  in  silence.  When  he  began  his  story  again— 

'  Philip  got  up  and  went  away/  he  said,  *  to  get  ready  for  the 
attack.  Ivan  has  heard  this  part  of  the  story  before.  We  watched 
his  party  start  out  into  the  darkness  ;  and  presently,  waiting  behind 
there  in  the  trench,  we  saw  the  flash  and  burst  of  bombs  ahead  of  us, 
and  lights  sailed  up  from  the  German  front  line  ;  and  then  machine- 
guns  opened  and  we  gave  them  back  rapid  fire  from  our  line. 
Gradually  the  firing  became  spasmodic  and  presently  it  died  away. 
And  a  messenger  came  back  from  Philip  to  say  they'd  got  the 
post  and  wanted  nothing  but  some  more  wire  to  carry  on  with. 
A  thick  fog  came  on  about  dawn,  and  in  the  mist  we  heard  bombing 
start  again  in  the  direction  of  the  farm  and  the  sound  of  revolver 
shots.  And  suddenly  as  these  got  fewer,  a  single  cry,  clear  and 
triumphant,  came  ringing  through  the  fog, — "  Delia  !" 
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'  Two  days  later  my  company  took  the  farm  again  and  held  it. 
I  happened  to  be  one  of  the  first  to  enter,  and  I  found  Philip  lying 
face  downwards  behind  a  low  fragment  of  wall,  his  arms  drawn 
sharply  into  his  sides.  There  was  a  knot  of  dead  Germans  in 
front  of  him  in  the  grass — they  looked  almost  like  a  group  of  wax- 
works lying  there  in  their  grey  uniforms.  I  think  Philip  must 
have  caught  them  with  his  revolver,  just  before  he  died.  This 
was  his.  I  took  it  off  his  body  that  day  and  his  people  sent  it 
back  to  me  as  a  keepsake/ 

Oliver  held  up  his  hand  and  showed  the  luminous  dial  of  his 
wrist  watch.  The  others  leaned  forward,  staring  at  the  round 
patch  of  light  that  shone  faintly  in  the  darkness  of  the  room. 
All  three  men  were  silent,  thinking  each  in  his  own  fashion  of  the 
ties,  weightless  and  invisible,  that  bind  the  hearts  of  men.  And  in 
their  minds  the  picture  of  that  ruined  farm  changed  to  and  fro  with 
the  sight  of  the  stage  where  they  had  watched  a  solitary  black 
figure  dance  that  evening. 

Ivan  crossed  to  the  window,  and  looked  out  with  Oliver  into 
the  night.  The  grinding  noise  of  a  train  broke  through  the  silence. 
It  died  away,  and  the  footsteps  of  a  passer-by  grew  faint  down  the 
street.  Overhead  was  a  clear  sweep  of  cloud  and  stars.  Here  and 
there  beyond  the  river  the  black  outline  of  a  factory  chimney  rose 
against  the  sky.  All  about  them  lay  the  glimmering  darkness  of 
London.  The  drifting  lights  of  a  barge,  half  discerned  and  con- 
stantly hidden,  were  passing  down  with  the  tide.  Below  the  window 
the  tall  trees  stood  still  and  silent,  with  hanging  and  compassionate 
branches.  A  clock  behind  them  in  the  room  struck  one.  There 
was  a  pause,  and  then  Ivan  got  up. 

1 1  was  waiting  for  Big  Ben  to  strike,'  he  said,  '  I  forgot  .  .  . ' 

'  Damn  the  war,'  said  Tom.     *  Good-night,  Oliver.' 

He  took  his  cap  and  coat  and  Ivan  followed  him  out  of  the  room. 

S.  G.  TALLENTS. 
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SIR   RICHARD  BURTON   AND  THE   EAST  AFRICAN 
RESIN  TRADE. 

BY  MRS.  A.  P.  TROTTER. 

WHEN  Sir  Richard  Burton  wandered  amongst  the  ancient  traces 
of  civilisation  on  the  coast  of  Zanzibar  and  the  mainland  opposite, 
about  the  year  1869,  he  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  value  of  the 
trade  in  resins.  It  was  as  old  as  the  oldest  civilisation,  and  still 
in  the  same  latitudes  the  old  earth  produced  the  same  scented  wares. 
King  Assa  of  Egypt  went  there  to  get  them  in  the  far-off:  Fifth 
Dynasty.  King  Sankarus  in  2788-2786  B.C.  visited  these  shores, 
journeying  through  the  desert  to  the  port  of  Saba  on  the  Red  Sea, 
where  he  built  his  ships  for  the  voyage.  Queen  Hatshepsu,  in  the 
great  Eighteenth  Dynasty  (about  1500  B.C.),  brought  back  with  her 
other  merchandise  loads  of  the  shining  resins.  In  80-52  B.C.,  in  the 
days  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  was  the  last  great  historical  expedition. 
Tfce  lands  to  which  they  journeyed  we  call  Somaliland,  Gardafui.. 
Dar-es- Salaam,  Zanzibar ;  t*nd  the  slave -raiders,  maybe,  went 
farther  still,  for  it  is  significant  that  in  the  Mashona  language  saba 
is  the  word  for  'fear.'  But  to  the  Egyptian  it  was  '  the  land  of 
Punt,  the  most  glorious,  the  divine  country/  Thence  they  carried 
slaves  and  bags  of  gold,  ostrich  eggs  and  feathers,  humped  cattle, 
panther  skins,  incense  tiees,  and  heaps  and  heaps  of  gums  and 
resins.  Have  we  not  at  Deir-el-Bahri  a  picture  of  the  officials 
standing  knee -deep  in  incense  in  the  temple  courts  ?  '  Very  ener- 
getic measuring,'  runs  the  inscription,  '  of  the  fresh  frankincense 
toi  the  Theban  Ammon.5 

Of  the  trade  eastwards  in  Alexandrian  times  we  have  a  very 
clear  notion.  The  merchants  sailed  from  Alexandria  to  Koptos. 
There  they  left  their  boats  and  made  their  way  in  caravans  to  the 
poet  of  Berenice  on  the  Red  Sea,  where  a  fleet  of  vessels  would  be 
waiting  them.  It  is  from  this  port  of  Berenice  or  Verenice  that 
we  get  our  word  '  varnish.'  We  must  remember  that  with  each 
ancient  Egyptian  expedition  was  an  artist  whose  business  it  was 
to  '  make  alive  '  the  things  that  he  saw.  The  use  of  resins  as 
mediums  and  varnishes  would  soon  have  occurred  to  the  reporter 
wlo  expressed  himself  by  an  incised  line  filled  with  colour. 

As  the  words  <  gum '  and  '  resin 5  are  often  confused,  it  may  be 
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well  to  say  that  while  at  one  time  all  were  often  called  gums,  and 
while  copals  are  sometimes  still  called  copal  gums,  a  gum  is  now 
technically  held  to  be  a  substance  which  softens  in  water ;  and  a 
resin  is  one  which  is  melted  by  heat  or  other  solvents.  Acacia  gum, 
or  gum-arabic,  is  a  true  gum  and  melts  in  water.  Olibanum,  the 
resin  to  which  the  word  '  frankincense  '  is  often  applied  in  modern 
times,  is  only  partly  soluble  in  water,  and  leaves  an  insoluble 
residuum.  The  same  may  be  said  of  most  of  the  myrrhs  and 
b'delliums.  The  turpentine  resin  traded  in  modern  times  as  '  thus  ' 
or  incense  melts  with  heat.  Roughly  speaking,  and  with  reserva- 
tions, a  gum  will  leave  a  soft  surface  after  melting,  or  at  best  a  brittle 
one.  But  copal,  the  true  fossil  copal  of  the  East  Coast  of  Africa, 
breaks  with  a  hard  glassy  fracture,  it  melts  only  or  mainly  by 
heat,  and  it  leaves  a  hard  polished  surface. 

In  Sir  Richard  Burton's  day,  as  at  the  present  time,  the  most 
valuable  supplies  of  Zanzibar  copal  were  fossil,  and  were  either 
found  underground  or  were  washed  thence  by  streams  and  torrents, 
like  the  semi-fossil  dammar  of  Singapore  and  some  of  the  Australian 
gum  resins.  Before  1872  the  trade  demand  for  the  copal  of  the 
Zanzibar  coast  had  recently  increased  ;  and  Burton  considered  x 
that  resin,  which  would  once  have  been  thrown  away,  had  developed 
a  market  value.  He  wished  to  investigate  the  new  or  recent  resins. 
Then,  as  in  the  immemorial  days  of  East  Coast  traffic,  Mombassa 
traded  in  ivory,  hippopotamus  teeth,  cattle,  cereals,  hides,  and 
slaves  from  the  interior,  as  well  as  resins.  Mombassa,  desolate, 
barbarous,  and  wretched  in  Burton's  experience,  had  been  spoken 
of  by  Camoens  as  holding  ancient  grandeurs,  and  on  the  island 
itself  Burton  placed  the  '  New  Fosse  '  of  Periplus.  His  account 
of  the  East  Coast  is  saturated  with  his  romantic  suggestions  of 
retreading  an  ancient  path.  But  his  purpose  was  practical. 

He  looked  with  great  hopefulness  to  the  future  of  the  copal  trade. 
He  was  out  to  track  down  the  industry  and  to  see  the  trees  and  the 
digging  with  his  own  eyes.  The  digging  was  carried  out  fitfully 
by  natives,  the  only  beings  able  to  withstand  the  climate  and  condi- 
tions, who  worked  only  when  want  impelled  them.  Running 
before  a  fair  wind,  he  crossed  the  manche  that  separates  Zanzibar 
from  Sa'adani,  the  trading  port  on  the  continent  parallel  with 
the  northern  cape  of  the  island.  '  From  the  Panga-ni  southward/ 
he  says,  '  the  littoral  suddenly  falls  flat,  becoming  an  alluvial  plain 
ol  green  swamps,  cut  by  hundreds  of  mangrove  creeks.  It  is  backed 

1  Zanzibar,  Sir  Richard  Burton,  vol.  ii.  (1872). 
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by  higher  ground,  the  bJue  lines  seen  from  Zanzibar  Island,  and 
the  habitat  of  thp  wilderness.*  On  this  line  lived  the  "Wa-sawahili, 
who,  together  with  their  trade  in  slaves,  ivory,  and  hides,  dug  from 
time  to  time  for  the  fossil  copal  and  brought  it  to  the  coast.  Led  by 
the  head  man  of  the  copal-diggers,  Burton  *  walked  west  over  an 
alluvial  plain  of  blue  earth  veiled  with  white  sand.  .  .  .  Crossing 
after  some  200  yards  a  sandy  nullah  which  supplied  sweet  water, 
we  came,5  he  saj^s,  *  to  a  rank  and  reeking, a  thorny  and  cloth-tearing 
vegetation  and  to  thick,  coarse  spear  grass.  .  .  .  Three  miles  (by 
pedometer)  of  damp  tiudging,  a  shower  having  fallen  last  night, 
placed  before  us  the  first  young  M  sanderusi,  or  copal  tree.  .  .  . 
The  specimen ,  though  young,  was  some  thirty  feet  tall  and  measured 
about  a  yard  in  girth.  It  was  not  in  flower  or  in  fruit.  The  latter, 
according  to  some  people,  is  very  like  a  grain  of  maize.  .  .  .  Climbing 
up  rJie  straight  smooth  trunk  to  secure  specimens  of  wood,  bark, 
and  leaf,  I  was  pitilessly  assailed  by  the  Magi-woto  (boiling  water), 
a  long  ginger-coloured  and  semi-transparent  ant,  whose  every  bite 
drew  blood.  From  the  trunk  and  the  ground  I  picked  up  speci- 
mens of  the  gum  which  exuded  fiom  the  bole  and  boughs  when 
injured  by  elephants  and  other  causes.  This  is  the  ChakaziyOi  raw 
copal.  .  .  .' 

Of  the  coast  digging  for  fossil  copal  Burton  writes:  'A  fourth  mile 
of  gradual  rise  brought  us  to  a  distinctly  defined  sea  beach,  swelling 
about  a  hundred  feet,  above  water,  and  dimly  showing  Zanzibar 
Island  to  the  south-east.  The  material  was  sand  with  a  slight 
mixture  of  vegetable  humus,  the  ridge -top  was  crowned  with  luxu- 
riant thicket,  and  a  line  of  water -washed  quaitz  pebbles  denned 
the  flank.  ...  On  this  beach,  as  on  the  flat  below,  were  frequent 
traces  of  manual  labour.  The  tree,  however,  is  not  f-ommon  ;  only 
two  appeared  within  half  a  mile.  .  .  /  The  leader  of  the  gang  of 
diggers  then  '  crowed  a  hole  with  a  sharpened  stick  in  the  loose  sand 
and  disclosed  several  bits  of  the  bituminised  and  semi-mineral  gum. 
One  of  the  slaves  dug  a  pit  about  three  feet  deep.  The  earth  became 
redder  as  he  descended,  crimson  fibrous  matter  appealed,  and 
presently  the  ground  seemed  to  be  half  sand  and  half  comminuted 
copil.  There  was  neither  blue  clay  nor  tree  roots,  as  on  Zanzibar 
Island,  nor  did  I  find  this  formation  in  any  of  the  wells  or  excava- 
tions I  examined  upon  the  coast.'  The  whole  of  this  Zangian  coast, 
says  Burton,  produces  copal.  From  the  northern  limits  of  Makdishu 
and  Brava,  to  Kilwa,  the  great  and  ancient  slave  depot  (which  had 
exported  more  than  ninety-seven  thousand  slaves  in  five  years, 
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and  which  in  the  year  ending  1869  had  exported  more  than  fourteen 
thousand),  and  to  Cape  Delgado,  the  copal  extends  along  the  coast 
in  a  belt  of  about  eight  hundred  miles,  and  from  three  hours'  to 
two  or  three  days'  march  into  the  interior.  But  Burton  found  it 
impossible  to  trace  the  position  and  circumstance  of  the  extinct 
forests  of  which  the  copal  constitutes  the  principal  remains,  as  the 
investigation  would  have  entailed  at  least  two  months'  voyaging 
along  and  dwelling  upon  the  fever-haunted  seaboard. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  local  name  for  the  East  Coast  resin 
is  M'sandarusi,  and  that  it  is  called  Sandarus  by  the  Arabs  and 
Hindus.  The  recent  tree,  or  raw  copal,  is  called  Sandariza-mite, 
or  more  generally  Chakazi,  and  this  is  corrupted  into  the  trade  term 
of  Jackass  copal.  Burton  mentions  in  a  note  that  Sandarus  in  the 
Arab  pharmacop-  eiu  stands  for  Sandaraca  or  sandarak,  an  entirely 
different  resin.  For  which  product  the  name  was  first  a  synonym 
is  not  clear ;  and  there  has  been  much  confusion  between  them 
in  the  past,  as  is  plainly  shown  in  old  varnish  recipes.  Not  far 
from  the  region  over  which  Burton  journeyed,  in  the  forests  ad- 
joining the  wilderness  of  Usambara,  and  much  farther  south,  in 
the  Uzamara  country,  cupal  trees  are  also  said  to  be  abundant. 
They  cease  hi  the  interior  as  soon  as  limestone  rormation 
appeals. 

Eighteen  years  after  the  publication  of  Burton's  book,  the 
supremacy  of  British  interests  in  the  island  of  Zanzibar  and  Pemba 
was  recognised  by  France  and  Germany.  Great  Britain  waived 
all  claims  to  Madagascar  in  favour  of  France.  Heligoland  was 
ceded  to  Germany,  and  Germany  on  the  useful  principle  of  '  heads 
I  win,  tails  you  lose,'  also  acquired  the  Sultan's  rights  in  East 
Africa  by  a  payment  of  £200,000.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
trade  in  resins  so  eagerly  recommended  by  Burton  was  sys- 
tematically developed  by  us.  On  the  contrary,  of  late  years  the 
greatest  trade  in  copals  has  been  from  the  other  side  of  Africa, 
from  Angola,  Benguela,  Congo,  Gaboon,  and  Loango.  For  long 
this  West  Coast  resin  was  most  ignorantly  wasted,  and  some  lines 
are  said  to  be  already  worked  out.  Natives  were  allowed  to  tap 
the  living  trees  as  they  would,  and  even  to  fell  them  in  order  to 
gather  the  resin.  (By  this  method  the  wood  is  left  to  decay  and 
the  resin  glands  are  cut  out.)  Quantities  of  trees  have  thus  been 
destroyed.  Resins  collected  in  all  sorts  of  different  ways  and 
in  different  stages  of  development  have  then  been  sent  down, 
unsorted,  to  the  coast,  and  shipped  back,  to  the  ultimate  undoing 
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of  the  varnish-maker,  who  had  to  deal  with  miscellaneous  material 
giving  entirely  varying  results. 

Fossil  resins  are  dug  up  in  other  parts  of  the  world  besides 
Africa.  Large  masses  of  shining  stuff  are  found  in  Fiji  in  places 
wl  ere  forests  now  do  not  exist,  and  are  looked  on  with  some  awe  by 
the  natives.  The  dammars  and  pine  trees  of  New  Zealand  produce 
Kauri  gum,  which  has  in  recent  years  been  ueed  in  varnish-making. 
Much  of  it  is  in  a  semi-fossil  state,  and  it  is  dug  up  in  the  province 
of  Auckland,  where  there  aie  no  living  trees.  Pieces  have  sometimes 
be^n  turned  up  under  the  plough.  The  usual  method  of  digging 
is  to  spear  it  up  with  pointed  rods  ;  and  the  limited  industry 
is  worked  mainly  by  Austrians  and  Greeks.  There  are  a  great 
many  existing  balsam  trees.  One  in  India,  the  Hardwickia  pinnata, 
a  large  tree  which  exudes  balsam,  is  akin  to  the  copal -producing 
trees.  It  grows  in  the  evergreen  forests  of  the  western  ghats  from 
South  Kanara  to  Tiavancore.  And  there  are  resins  from  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  and  the  Malay  Archipelago.  Most  of  these  are  traded 
under  the  generic  name  of  Manilla  copal.  Some  of  them  dissolve 
in  spirits,  and  they  are  attractive  as  painting  mediums,  being 
vecy  pale,  though  not  <*s  translucent  as  the  classic  copals. 

But  all  the  old  copals  come  from  the  East  Coast  of  Africa,  and 
so-called  Bombay  and  Calcutta  copals  are  in  reality  brought  from 
Africa  to  India  by  Arab  traders.  Some  of  the  East  Coast  resin  has 
distinguishing  marks.  Madagascar  copal  is  found  in  nodules  which 
ai<i  technically  called  tears.  Zanzibar  resin,  when  it  is  cleansed 
by  immersion  in  strong  lye,  is  covered  all  over  with  little  pitted 
murks,  technically  called  goose-skin,  and  said  to  be  the  result  of 
th-j  growth  and  formation  of  the  resin. 

There  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  Germany  has  been  slack 
wioh  regard  to  the  re^in  and  varnish  trade.  For  many  years  German 
varnish-makers,  with  skilled  German  experts  workim  for  them, 
have  been  comparatively  easy  to  get  hold  of  in  London.  The 
experts,  moreover,  gave  exact  information,  and  were  extremely 
accurate  and  helpful  in  explaining  the  best  methods  of  treating  their 
special  varnish.  One  such  maker  sold  a  beautiful  varnish  which 
was  to  be  used  as  copal,  but  which  might  not  be  thinned  by  turpen- 
tine. It  was  probably  made  of  Ithus  resin,  from  the  Chinese  or 
Japanese  varnish  trees.  The  tree  is  a  species  of  sumac  ;  given 
in  178 1  by  the  naturalist  Thunberg  in  his  book,  *  Flora  Japonica,' 
the.  name  of  Rkus  vernix,  and  called  by  De  Candolle  in  1825  in  his 
*  I  rodromus/  the  Rkus  Vernicifera.  Perhaps  it  is  not  very  well 
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known  that  some  years  ago  a  German  consul  in  Japan  apprenticed 
.himself  to  the  lacquer  trade  and  wiote  an  extremely  informative 
book  describing  the  whole  process.  The  trees  have  been  introduced 
into  Germany.  Before  the  war  this  Rhus  varnish  could  be  obtained 
from  a  firm  at  Mainz,  in  the  various  stages  for  its  various  processes  ; 
and  the  firm  in  question  wrote  most  courteous  letters  in  excellent 
English  to  the  piesent  writer  on  the  subject. 

But  Chinese  and  Japanese  varnishes  constitute  another  industry. 
Now,  at  the  present  date,  it  seems  worth  remembering  that  in 
what  was  lately  German  East  Africa,  as  well  as  in  Portuguese 
territory,  lie  great  tracts  where  some  of  the  finest  resins  in  the  world 
may  be  found.  Vast  untrodden  paths  where  natives  well  suited 
to  the  work  may  be  taught  by  gentler  means  than  those  of  the 
Teuton,  to  collect,  di^,  and  sort  these  wonderful  tree-products 
which  link  us  so  strangely  with  the  past.  Perhaps  some  day  there 
may  be  again  a  '  very  energetic  measuring '  by  the  officials,  and 
the  copals  will  be  turned  to  account  in  the  British  markets  of  the 
world. 
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MANY,  who  commence  their  interrogative  bombardment  of  that 
much  -to-be-pi  tied  person,  the  returned  prisoner  from  Germany,  by 
asking  him  his  opinion  of  his  late  unspeakable  hosts,  may  be  struck 
by  a  not  infrequent  type  of  reply  :  '  Oh,  the  Hun  is  rather  a  funny 
old  follow,' '  Amusing  bird,  the  Hun,'  and  so  forth. 

These  answers  are,  however,  founded  on  fact ;  for  the  Hun,  in 
making  himself  ridiculous,  did  much  to  alleviate  our  unenviable 
lot ;  and  I  found  the  possession  of  what,  I  hope,  is  a  sense  of  humour 
a  priceless  asset.  Before  going  any  further  I  will  here  relieve  the 
mine  of  anyone  who  may  think  this  shorb  article  is  to  take  the  form 
of  an  appreciation  of  Hunnish  wit.  I  merely  propose  to  jot  down 
a  f  ew  of  the  lighter  memories  which  occur  to  me  as  to  what  was,  on 
the  whole,  a  most  miserable  slice  of  existence  ;  and  please  do  not 
think  that  a  prisoner's  life  was  ever  a  bed  of  roses,  because  I  do 
not  happen  to  mention  any  horrors ! 

As  I  have  remarked  already,  the  chief  source  of  amusement  was 
the  Hun  himself,  and  that  not  because  he  was  in  the  least  amusing, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  because  he  was  so  entirely  wanting  in  an  even 
rudimentary  sense  of  humour. 

After  I  had  been  acquired  by  the  Hun,  I  was  labelled,  and,  after 
the  usual  amount  of  mental  and  physical  buffeting,  I  was  delivered 
— a  badly  damaged  parcel — -at  a  Festungs  Lazarett l  that,  even  at 
that  time,  had  an  unenviable  notoriety.  An  English  Tommy 
prisoner  who  used  to  clean  out  my  cell,  and  who  was  blessed  with 
a  malapropistic  diction,  always  aptly  alluded  to  the  place  as  the 
'  Festering  Lazarett ! '  One  of  my  first  recollections  of  it  is  of  a 
journey  from  my  cell  to  its  shambles  of  an  operating  theatre.  The 
leading  stretcher-bearer  was  new  to  the  place,  and  was  not  sure  of 
the  way ;  and  as  we  clattered  along  an  iodoform-smelling  corridor, 
full  of  Hun  patients,  I  heard  him  enquire,  *  Which  is  the  way  to 
the  operating  theatre  ?  '  Without  a  smile  a  wounded  Hun  replied  : 
'  First  to  the  right,  and  second  to  the  left,  and  when  you  go  on 
afterwards,  leave  by  the  door  at  the  back,  and  you  will  find  the 
mortuary  outside  near  No.  4  hut.'  I  mentally  debited  our  Hun  in- 
formant with  (at  the  least)  a  somewhat  aggravating  want  of  tact ! 

The  doctor,  when  he  was  not  in  bloodstained  overalls,  was  a 

1  Fortress  Hospital. 
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resplendent  spurred  and  besworded  figure  in  pale-blue  uniform 
with,  bright  silver  buttons.  He  was  of  French  extraction  and  was 
Portuguese  in  appearance,  but  he  prided  himself  on  being  a  true 
Prussian,  and  rejoiced  in  the  nickname  of  '  The  Butcher.'  Only 
after  six  months  did  I  discover  that  he  spoke  English,  and  all  my 
efforts  at  civilising  him  had  to  be  carried  out  in  bad  French  and 
worse  German  ! 

I  have  another  recollection  of  him  when,  to  my  very  great  delight, 
he  turned  up  dressed  in  a  ghastly  check  knickerbocker  suit,  with 
Tyrolese  hat  and  '  gamsbart ! '  On  my  asking  him  if  the  War  was 
over,  he  answered,  '  No.'  He  was  equipped  for  '  La  Chasse '  ; 
and  further  questioning  elucidated  the  fact  that  he  was  merely 
going  to  shoot  hares. 

I  remember  my  first  thought,  after  I  had  been  blown  up,  was 
of  being  ministered  to  by  an  angelic  and  beautiful  nurse,  with  a 
red  cross,  and  a  thermometer,  and  even  perhaps  a  bottle  of  '  veuve 
clicquot '  ;  but  the  reality  turned  out  to  be  an  old  German  orderly 
who,  before  the  War,  had  been  a  small  farmer  on  the  Dutch  frontier, 
and  whose  only  medical  knowledge  had  been  gleaned  in  attending 
the  accouchement  of  his  own  cattle.  Although  he  was  both  dirty 
and  clumsy  he  was  at  least  kind,  his  chief  failing  being  a  penchant 
for  alcohol.  This,  however,  often  made  him  forget  my  morphia 
or  veronal,  the  want  of  which,  was  torture  for  me  in  those  days. 
He  also  would  forget  to  take  my  temperature  for  days  together, 
and  it  was  amusing  to  see  him,  on  a  day  when  '  The  Butcher  '  was 
expected,  enter  up  a  string  of  entirely  fictitious  readings,  and  then, 
gently  murmuring  '  sehr  gut,'  he  would  submit  them  for  my 
approval. 

After  seven  months  or  so  I  was  able  to  half  sit  up  in  bed,  ar»d 
by  twisting  my  neck  I  could  look  through  the  iron  bars  of  my 
window — and  here  let  me  remark  that  I  entirely  disagree  with  the 
poet  Lovelace  who  said  : 

*  Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 
Nor  iron  bars  a  cage.' 

They  do,  and  that  notwithstanding  any  amount  of  philandering 
before  incarceration,  and  they  always  interfere  with  the  view. 
Nevertheless,  although  on  the  top  storey,  I  could  just  see  the 
daily  funeral  processions  which  momentarily  came  into  sight, 
and  then  turned  noisily  and  lugubriously  off  out  of  my  view, 
and  then  out  of  hearing.  There  was  always  a  band  and  firing 
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party,  and  a  guard  of  honour  varying  in  size  with  the  importance 
of  the  dead  man.  These  processions  affected  a  funeral  goose- 
step  quite  delightful  to  watch.  First  of  all  came  the  old  padre 
and  his  assistants,  next  the  bandmaster  (of  colossal  stomach,  red 
nose,  and  glasses,  like  a  '  Simplicissimus  '  caricature),  then  the 
band  itself,  with  shining  '  pickelhaubes '  and  in  silver  and  blue, 
blaiing  out  '  Nun  danket  alle  Gott,'  and  then  the  dreary  hearse 
pulled  by  black-plumed  and  becreped  Belgian  horses.  Following 
the  hearse  the  civilian  relatives,  bedraggled-looking  and  in  musty 
black,  even  women-folk  and  children,  all  constrained  to  march 
in  fours,  while  their  grief  was  temporarily  suspended  as  their 
minds  concentrated  on  the  difficult  task  of  keeping  stepj^with 
the  slow  and  mournful  braying  of  the  band  in  front. 

I  was  philosophical  enough  to  draw  much  entertainment  from 
thes'-e  daily  funerals ;  for  even  though  the  tune  was  invariably  the 
same,  yet  practice  had  made  the  band  perfect,  and  a  little  music 
is  never  to  be  despised. 

Interesting  and  refreshing  reflections  were  also  provided  by 
the  information,  acquired  from  my  *  cow  doctor '  orderly,  that 
below  my  cell  window  eleven  Prussian  officers  of  Von  Schill's  corps 
had  been  shot  by  the  French  in  1809  ;  and  there  was  a  tablet  to 
their  memory,  although  this  I  naturally  had  no  opportunity  of 
inspecting. 

I  remember  also  I  was  often  entertained  out  of  this  same  cell 
window  by  watching  the  boys  from  the  town  who  used  to  come 
and  play  there  ;  and  this  was  especially  so  when  they  fought. 
They  seemed  typical  of  their  older  generation,  and  were,  in  fighting, 
full  of  low  tricks  and  kicks.  I  also  discovered  that  I  was  often 
abb)  to  get  up  a  fight  by  a  judicious  dropping  of  chocolate — when 
I  h  id  any.  Little  did  Messrs.  Fortnum  &  Mason  imagine,  when 
sending  me  parcels,  that  their  delicacies  would  be  assimilated  in 
such  a  good  cause  as  blacking  the  eyes  and  begoring  the  noses  of 
the  young  Hun  ! 

The  only  other  '  outdoor '  amusement,  if  I  may  call  it  so, 
was  provided  by  the  view  I  got  of  the  parade  platz  ;  for  I  was 
most  days  able  to  see  choleric  Hun  N.C.O.s  instilling  the  subtleties 
of  the  goose-step  in  the  Hun  recruit,  and  also  to  observe  the  beauty 
of  the  finished  product.  This  sight  is  perhaps  faintly  approached 
nowadays  by  the  spectacle  of  ladies  of  certain  avoirdupois  and 
uncertain  age  endeavouring  to  acquire  the  intricacies  of  the  '  Jazz.' 

Indoor  amusements  at  the  Hospital  were  not  many,  yet  the 
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sentries  often  inspired  hearty  laughter.  Being  absolutely  hors  de 
combat  and  unable  to  leave  my  bed,  I  was  always  guarded,  and 
the  sentry  could  combine  duty  with  whatever  entertainment  a 
view  of  myself  afforded  him,  by  gazing  at  any  time  through  the 
*  Judas  hole  '  (a  small  window  let  in  the  door),  familiar,  I  believe, 
to  the  criminal  classes  even  here.  The  sentries  were  men  fit 
only  for  garrison  duty,  owing  to  wounds — all  Captain  Bairns- 
father's  types  were  there,  and  all  wore  the  iron  cross ;  one,  how- 
ever, who  wore  a  long  red  beard  puzzled  me  for  some  time,  until 
one  windy  day  it  was  blown  to  one  side,  when,  sure  enough,  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  familiar  black  and  white  ribbon  under- 
neath, where  it  had  reposed  like  a  light  under  a  bushel.  I  called 
this  one  Guy  Fawkes,  and  he  answered  readily  enough,  imagining 
the  name  an  English  title  of  respect ! 

From  Christmas  Eve  up  to  the  New  Year  all  the  Hun  orderlies, 
and  most  of  the  sentries,  managed  to  get  most  thoroughly  intoxi- 
cated, and  this  led  to  one  rather  entertaining  episode.  One 
night,  about  this  time,  I  was  as  usual  lying  awake,  when  I  saw 
the  door  open,  and  the  sentry,  who  was  attracted  by  the  still 
warm  stove,  stagger  in.  At  this  time,  by  the  way,  I  was  in  a 
larger  cell  with  a  companion  in  misfortune  (A.),  whose  broken 
leg  was  more  or  less  mended  and  who  was  waiting  to  be  sent  on 
to  a  camp. 

The  sentry  took  off  his  accoutrements,  dropped  his  rifle  on 
the  floor,  and,  placing  a  chair  near  the  stove,  leant  back  in  it 
and  prepared  to  sleep  until  relieved.  Presently  his  snores  arose,  and 
I  began  to  realise  that  although  my  companion  was  no  mean 
performer,  the  sentry's  nasal  nocturne  was  in  a  different  class. 
The  duet,  however,  did  not  last  long ;  for  the  sentry's  chair,  being 
unable  to  stand  the  vibration,  collapsed,  and  the  sentry  fell  among 
the  fire-irons  in  the  stove  fender.  The  clatter  woke  A.  up,  and  I 
told  him  what  had  happened,  the  sentry  meanwhile  continuing 
in  full  blast  his  snores  in  the  fender.  This  seemed  to  arouse  my 
fellow  patient's  professional  jealousy :  '  Poor  old  chap,'  he  said 
to  me.  *  Not  much  chance  of  you  getting  to  sleep  while  this  ghastly 
din  continues.  I'll  try  and  get  him  out.' 

A.  now  got  out  of  bed  and  limped  over,  in  his  comic  and 
attenuated  German  night  attire,  to  the  unconscious  musician,  and 
shook  him  violently  by  the  shoulder.  There  was  not  the  slightest 
response.  Things  were  now  further  complicated  by  a  violent 
knocking  on  the  locked  door  at  the  end  of  our  passage,  signifying 
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th<3  arrival  of  visiting  rounds.  At  length  A.  bumped  the  sentry's 
head  several  times  against  the  hot  edge  of  the  stove,  and  this 
treatment  temporarily  succeeded,  for  the  bemuddled  Hun  got 
to  his  feet,  and  then  turned  the  episode  into  real  pantomime  by 
ta^dng  up  in  mistake  for  his  rifle  a  broom  lying  near,  saluting  my 
astonished  companion,  whom  he  must  have  imagined  to  be  some 
heavenly  or  supernatural  visitor,  standing  as  he  was,  bald-headed, 
in  a  comic  shirt,  and  swearing  at  him  in  an  unknown  tongue.  The 
knocking  was  now  thunderous,  and  the  sentry  staggered  out  and 
unlocked  the  passage  door,  forgetting,  however,  that  he  had  left 
his  rifle  and  accoutrements  in  our  cell  and  still  carried  a  broom  in 
hifc  hand  ! 

My  companion  had  just  time  to  limp  into  bed  before  the  visiting 
officer  and  N.C.O.  entered  our  cell,  otherwise  he  would  certainly 
have  been  charged  with  drugging  the  sentry  and  attempting  an 
escape.  The  officer  emitted  '  Donner  und  Blitzens  ! '  '  Kreuz 
Himmels  ! '  '  Herr  Gotts  ! '  and  other  pleasantries,  with  every  breath, 
and  then,  stamping  his  feet  like  an  angry  child,  he  stormed  at  us 
both,  while  A.  tried  in  execrable  German  to  explain  that  I  was 
very  ill  and  must  not  be  disturbed. 

Eventually  our  visitors  withdrew  in  a  mist  of  profanity ;  the 
offending  sentry,  still  very  sleepy,  was  put  under  arrest,  and  we 
were  left  alone  to  laugh  until  we  ached. 

Presently  A.'s  solo  filled  the  room  again,  and  this  time  I  listened 
to  it  uninterruptedly  until  dawn. 

All  the  sentries  I  came  across  struck  me  as  being  devoid  of 
patriotism  in  its  true  sense,  and  I  have  often  heard  sentries  under 
orders  to  return  to  the  firing  line  openly  and  unashamedly  avow 
their  intention  of  being  taken  prisoner  at  the  first  opportunity. 
Some  would  even  ask  officer  prisoners  to  give  them  a  note  or  '  chit ' 
to  the  effect  that  they  had  behaved  decently  to  them  while  on 
guard,  with  a  view  to  giving  it  up  and  favourably  impressing  their 
captors.  I  heard  a  story  of  one  man,  however,  who  had  obtained 
a  chit  written  in  Russian  from  a  Russian  officer,  and  being  after- 
wards duly  captured  on  the  Russian  front,  handed  his  chit  in 
with  a  smirk  of  pride,  but  it  would  have  been  better  for  him,  and 
he  would  not  have  died  so  suddenly,  had  he  not  taken  its  contents 
(which  he  could  not  understand)  so  much  for  granted.  Freely 
traaslated,  it  read  :  '  This  man  is  a  poisonous  swine,  please  shoot 
him  at  sight.' 

Sometimes  the  censoring  restrictions  struck  one  as  overdone. 
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On  one  occasion  an  officer  received  a  parcel,  in  which  a  doting 
mother  had  enclosed  a  card,  reading :  *  To  my  darling  boy,  with 
love  from  Mother/  Some  weeks  later  the  card  was  handed  back 
to  him  by  a  besworded  and  ceremonious  unter-offizier.  It  had 
been  examined  and  neatly  stamped,  '  Passed  by  Censor.' 

I  had  no  glimpse  of  any  newspaper  save  and  except  the 
Continental  Times  and  Gazette  des  Ardennes.  To  give  an  example 
of  the  sort  of  stuff  printed  in  these  rags  :  I  remember  an  article 
in  the  Gazette  which,  after  giving  a  highly  coloured  and  (I  hope) 
much  exaggerated  account  of  our  treatment  of  the  '  sainted 
maid/  naively  added  that,  on  the  very  spot  where  she  was 
martyred,  English  soldiers  were  ravishing  the  French  prisoners' 
womenfolk. 

I  don't  think  the  most  rabid  admirers  of  the  Hun  have  ever 
claimed  that  he  is  a  '  sportsman '  in  our  acceptance  of  the  word, 
and  I  will  here  interpose  an  experience  at  the  Festungs  Lazarett 
that  convinced  me,  if  indeed  by  that  time  I  needed  any 
convincing. 

On  this  occasion  I  was  lying  in  bed  in  my  cell  very  bored  and 
cold,  while  the  church  bells  outside  were  jangling  away  in  celebration 
of  some  '  victory '  of  the  Crown  Prince's,  when  suddenly  the  door 
opened,  and  in  came  an  orderly  and  stretcher-bearers.  This 
apparition  always  meant  one  thing— more  dirty  work  in  the 
operating  theatre.  However,  to  my  astonishment,  I  soon  dis- 
covered I  was  being  taken  in  a  new.  direction,  and  shortly  after- 
wards, to  my  amazement,  found  myself  in  a  room  which,  compared 
to  my  cell,  could  only  be  pronounced  luxurious.  Clean  bedclothes, 
no  iron  bars,  and  no  sentry  !  What  had  happened  ?  Had  we 
won  the  War  ?  Or  had  the  Huns  suddenly  begun  to  appreciate 
my  true  worth,  or  what  ? 

The  problem  was  not  answered  until  next  day,  when  in  came 
the  oberarzt  or  chief  doctor,  in  full  regimentals,  accompanied  by 
several  extremely  resplendent  Hun  officers,  and  a  man  in  ordinary 
civilian  attire.  I  was  just  wondering  whether  he  might  be  the 
Coroner,  or  public  executioner,  when  the  civilian  approached  the 
bed,  and  stated  in  the  American  language  that  he  was  Mr.  — • — 
from  the  American  Embassy,  and  he  had  called  to  ask  if  he  could 
do  anything  for  me.  When  my  astonishment  had  subsided,  I  told 
him  that  his  Embassy  had  already  very  kindly  sent  me  some  books, 
but  I  had  read  them  all  several  times  and  would  like  some  more. 
I  also  told  him  I  was  pretty  fit,  in  my  best  English  manner,  and 
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agreed  with  him  when  he  remarked  that  I  was  housed  in  a  nice 
coiriortable  room.  Then  followed  much  bowing  and  saluting, 
and  the  deputation  departed. 

Hardly  had  the  door  closed,  when  my  stretcher  reappeared 
and  I  was  on  my  way  back  to  my  cell.  I  had  unwittingly  taken  a 
principal  part  in  Hun  private  theatricals  for  the  benefit  of  the 
visitor,  and  I  was  very  angry.  However,  the  joke  was  that  I  had 
the  last  word  ;  for,  many  months  afterwards,  I  was  at  the  Legation 
at  Berne,  when  Mr.  Gerard  and  his  staff  were  being  entertained, 
and  there  I  recognised  my  visitor  again,  and  was  able  to  tell  him 
how  he  had  had  his  leg  pulled. 

Towards  the  end  of  my  visit  another  sufferer  arrived  to  share 
my  cell,  and  his  companionship  was  well  worth  the  reduced  ration 
of  air  I  had  to  put  up  with,  for  the  cell  was  so  small  that  our  two 
beds  almost  touched,  and  there  was  only  room  for  one  o  us  to  be 
up  at  a  time.  This  was  a  young  French  officer.  He  had  already 
had  a  foretaste  of  our  hospitality.  His  trouble  (apart  from  being  a 
prisoner)  was  a  shell  splinter  in  the  back,  and  he  told  me  that  the 
stretcher  had  collapsed,  and  he  had  gone  through  it  in  somewhat 
scanty  raiment  into  the  snow.  The  stretchers  dated  from  the 
1870  wars. 

He  was  X-rayed,  and  next  day  taken  off  to  be  operated  on, 
and  came  back  reeking  of  chloroform  and  very  angry ;  for  the 
*  Butcher  '  had  been  unable  to  find  the  piece  of  shell,  and  had  started 
carving  before  the  anaesthetic  had  taken  effect.  A  few  days 
afterwards  it  was  discovered  that  his  X-ray  photo  had  been  mixed 
up  wth  someone  else's,  and  he  had  been  cut  open  in  the  wrong 
plac  3.  This  meant  another  operation ;  and  after  it  was  success- 
fully over,  I  felt  we  could  discuss  the  hospital  together  from  a 
standpoint  of  mutual  understanding.  A  month  or  so  later  he  left 
for  f,  camp. 

Shortly  afterwards,  as  I  could  get  along  on  crutches,  I  left 
hospital  myself,  and  I  was  escorted  by  a  bloodthirsty  ieldwebel 
with  red  hair  and  a  Potsdam  moustache,  his  other  decorations 
including,  of  course,  the  iron  cross. 

Personally  I  enjoyed  all  my  railway  journeys  in  Hunland,  with 
the  exception  of  my  first  journey  to  hospital,  which  is  anything 
but  a  '  light  memory.' 

Others  continued  unfortunate.  At  one  time  one  of  these  was 
a  young  officer  incarcerated  in  a  South  German  camp ;  for  as  he 
would  often  clear  his  system  of  its  accumulated  restlessness  by 
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pranks  unpalatable  to  Hun  dignity  and  supervision,  he  was  often 
in  durance  vile,  and  consequently  spent  much  time  travelling  to 
and  from  prisons  and  courts-martial.  These  journeys  were  acutely 
unp'easant  until  he  had  his  '  brain  wave.'  It  happened  on  a  trip 
to  prison  which  commenced  inauspiciously  enough.  To  begin 
with,  he  found  himself  in  the  charge  of  a  feldwebel  of  the  most 
Hunnish  type,  fiendish-looking,  gross,  shaven-headed,  large- 
footed,  and  (excuse  a  pun)  *  lager  '-bellied — a,  Hun,  IE  fact,  of  the 
Raemaekers  cartoon  rather  than  of  the  comic  papers.  At  the 
first  change  of  train,  our  young  hero  was  pushed  out  upon  the 
platform  and  found  himself  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes,  while  his 
surly  keeper  made  the  most  of  the  occasion  by  exhibiting  him  as  if 
he  were  a  performing  bear.  The  platform  was  crowded,  and  Huns 
of  all  sorts  certainly  provided  him,  in  his  character  of  performing 
bear,  with  ample  baiting  ;  for  the  gentlemen  Huns  hustled  and 
jeered,  while  the  ladies,  following  their  usual  custom,  spat  upon 
him.  Eventually,  after  an  uncomfortable  and  humiliating  wait, 
the  other  train  came  in,  and  the  ieldwebel,  to  the  delight  of  the 
crowd,  accelerated  his  passage  into  a  third-class  carriage  with  an 
unpleasant  demonstra  ion  of  a  German  bayonet  exercise. 

As  his  aggressive  e.cort  now  sat  with  a  disquieting  cat-and- 
mouse  expression,  devising  further  entertainments  for  the  next 
stop,  our  innocent  victim  came  to  the  conclusion  that  something 
must  be  done,  and  that  quickly,  to  make  the  rest  of  his  trip  even 
bearable.  He  remembered  that  he  still  had  in  his  pocket  several 
cigars,  purchased  from  the  canteen  at  the  camp,  and  although  they 
were  but  '  El  Emeticos  '  at  10  pfennigs  each,  yet  the  Huns  (being 
used  to  '  Ersatz  ')  would  smoke  almost  anything.  It  was  worth 
frying.  In  his  best  German  he  asked  his  gaoler  if  he  would  care 
to  smoke  a  cigar — and  then — then — he  had  his  brain  wave.  He 
added  casually  that  the  cigar  he  offered  had  been  presented  to 
him  by  their  &c.  gracious  Prince  Eitel  Friedrich  when  he  had  visited 
the  camp  some  days  previously,  and,  warming  to  his  work,  stated 
that  H.S.H.  had  been  a  great  personal  friend  of  his,  and  of  his 
father,  Lord  Chutney,  in  the  days  before  the  War  ! 

The  effect  was  magical.  His  grim-faced  custodian  instantly 
sprang  to  '  attention/  the  spike  of  his  pickelhaube  nearly  per- 
forating the  roof  of  the  compartment.  He  was  evidently  in  exalted 
company  !  Stiff  as  a  ramrod,  but  swaying  with  the  motion  of  the 
train,  he  asked  the  Herr  Hauptmann's  gracious  permission  to  be 
seated,  and  when  this  favour  was  condescendingly  granted,  he 
asked  would  the  Herr  Hauptmann  allow  him  to  keep  the  cigar 
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as  a  souvenir  and  not  smoke  it ;  this  favour  too  (and  a  real  favour 
it  was,  one  would  think)  was  also  given. 

The  tables  were  now  completely  turned,  and,  thanks  to  his 
inspired  fiction,  our  hero  passed  the  rest  of  the  journey  in  the 
greatest  comfort.  At  the  next  stop,  when  the  usual  crowd  surged 
round,  Frightful  Fritz  kept  them  at  a  respectful  distance  with 
the  butt  end  of  his  rifle,  and  thenceforward  they  even  travelled 
firs;-class.  When  I  last  heard  of  our  playful  friend,  he  was  still 
going  to  prison—always  going  in  comfort,  and  always  with  an 
'  El  Emetico  '  handy. 

The  first  camp  I  arrived  at  was  a  very  large  officers'  camp 
in  '  Kheinland  '  province.  I  remember  it  as  insufferably  crowded, 
and  it  leaves  me  an  impression  of  swirling  dust,  smells,  and  barbed 
wire.  I  inhabited  a  room  with  some  excellent  Frenchmen,  and 
we  shared  an  orderly  who  is  to  me  a  delightful  memory.  He  was 
an  untidy -looking  man,  even  for  a  Frenchman  ;  he  wore  sabots, 
dirty  red  trousers,  and  stained  blue  jacket.  He  had  unkempt 
fair  hair,  light-blue  eyes,  a  straggling  moustache,  and  two  days' 
beard.  He  wore  also  an  acutely  long-suffering  expression.  Before 
the  War,  he  had  been  well  known  as  a  Socialist  stump  orator  of  our 
Hyde  Park  Corner  variety,  and  the  fact  that  he  was  now  an  officers' 
servant — and  a  prisoner  too — weighed  heavily  on  his  mind.  Subse- 
quently I  found  that  he  was  still  inclined  to  speechify,  but  he  was 
never  allowed  to  air  his  grievances  before  us.  Someone  would 
always  cut  him  short  with  a  '  Fiche  moi  le  camp,'  and  a  well- 
directed  boot  or  slipper.  He  will  talk  more  than  ever  after  the 
War.  I  had  arrived  from  hospital  with  next  to  no  kit,  except  a 
pai:  of  crutches  ;  so  I  made  a  list  of  articles  that  I  should  require, 
and  which  could  be  procured  at  the  canteen. 

I  gave  him  my  list  of  articles,  and  he  assured  me,  with  tears 
in  ids  eyes,  that  they  should  be  procured.  No,  I  need  not  pay 
the  a  ;  I  could  settle  up  when  he  returned  with  them.  He  limped 
off,  muttering  to  himself.  Some  hours  later,  when  I  saw  him  again, 
I  found  he  had  returned  with  all  the  items  on  my  list.  I  was 
extremely  pleased,  and  asked  him  what  I  owed  him.  His  reply 
wafc  original,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  I  owed  him  nothing — not  a 
centime.  He  would  never  pay  the  Boches  a  single  pfennig  if  he 
could  help  it.  '  Voleurs  ! ' — '  Sales  cochons  ! '—  &c.,  &c.  He  had 
succeeded  in  stealing  (there  is  no  other  word  for  it)  from  the  canteen 
every  single  article  that  I  required,  and  he  looked  on  his  effort 
with  pride  and  satisfaction,  as  a  small  set-off  against  the  Hun 
depredations.  I  agreed. 
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This  camp  was  pretty  cheerful,  as  camps  went,  and  of  course 
I  found  it  wonderful,  compared  to  the  '  Festering  Lazarett/    The 
most  irrepressible  and  *  harum-scarum  '  among  the  prisoners,  with- 
out any  doubt,  was  a  section  of  Russians.    They  drank  heavily,  and 
were   extremely   happy-go-lucky,   and   the   following    experience 
is  typical  of  them.    Several  had  been  sentenced  to  a  term  of  im- 
prisonment for  some  offence,  and  were  taken  off  to  prison  near 
Berlin.     On  the  completion  of  the  sentence,  the  usual  feldwebel 
arrived  from  camp  to  escort  them  back  to  us.    The  Russians 
had,  however,  been  able  to  secrete  a  comparatively  large  sum  of 
money  about  them,  and  after  a  few  tactful  advances  persuaded 
the  feldwebel  to  buy  some  drink.     By  the  time  Berlin  was  reached 
the  feldwebel  was  '  mellow '  enough  to    be    bribed,  and    it    was 
arranged  that  the  train  would  be  purposely  missed,  and  the  feld- 
webel would  take  them  to  a  certain  disreputable  restaurant  he 
knew,  where  he  would  engage  a  private  room,  and  even  find  some 
Polish  girls  to  join  them  at  dinner.    Everything  passed  off  without 
a  hitch,  and  next  morning — after  an  evening  sufficiently  gay  to 
satisfy  even  a  Russian— the  feldwebel  took  his  prisoners  on  and 
delivered  them,  headachy,  yet  proud    and  happy,  back    to  the 
camp.    Unfortunately  one  of  the  party  talked,  and  the  authorities 
could  never  understand  the  sudden  outbreak  of  prisonable  offences 
among  the  Russians  that  immediately  occurred. 

I  didn't  hear,  however,  that  the  feat  was  ever  repeated. 
I  only  stayed  a  month  in  this  camp,  and  then  commenced  chas- 
ing that  elusive i  Will  o'  the  Wisp/  the  Swiss  Commission.  My  next 
stop  was  a  camp  some  150  miles  farther  up  the  Rhine.  This  camp 
sported  a  comic  Commandant,  whose  leg  it  was  everyone's 
duty  to  pull.  The  story  runs  that,  on  one  occasion,  one  of  two 
waggish  aviators,  being  pestered  with  questions  by  this  Com- 
mandant as  to  the  type  of  their  machine  (which  was  destroyed) 
pretended,  after  much  palaver,  to  give  the  game  away,  and  hesi- 
tatingly told  him  that  we  had  evolved  a  machine  with  propellers 
at  both  ends,  which  was  able  to  fly  forwards  or  backwards.  He 
added  that  it  was  called  the  *  Fortnum  and  Mason.'  The  delighted 
and  deluded  Commandant  sent  these  particulars  to  Berlin,  where 
they  were  received  with  only  moderate  enthusiasm. 

Here  also  we  had  one  of  our  several  interviews  with  the  '  Swiss 
Commission,'  and  before  they  arrived  officers  spent  much  time  in 
speculation  as  to  what  degree  of  personal  damage  would  qualify 
for  the  Promised  Land.  Some  considered  that  only  loss  of  limbs, 
blindness,  or  insanity,  would  suffice,  and  made  pleasing  reference 
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(in  the  canteen)  to  the  possibility  of  some  of  us  passing  under  one 
or  other  of  the  last  two  heads.  Others — optimists — thought 
sufierers  from  smoker's  heart  or  mere  boredom  might  qualify,  and 
smoked  much  German  tobacco.  All  the  same,  waiting  was  an 
•  anxious  time.  Nor  did  we  know  under  what  conditions  we  should 
be  i  nterned  in  Switzerland  ;  some  imagined  camps  of  the  German 
sort,  others  absolute  freedom,  and  I  even  heard  contemplated  a 
'  grand  stand  '  for  internes,  conveniently  placed  on  Swiss  territory 
at  ::ight  angles  to  the  south  extremity  of  the  battle  line,  whence 
we  should  be  able  to  see  and  cheer  on  the  combatants. 

The  Commission  of  three  Swiss  and  three  Hun  doctors  eventu- 
ally arrived.  We  waited  outside  the  appointed  room,  in  the  bare 
stone  passage,  like  a  troop  of  schoolboys  waiting  to  be  swished ; 
and  each  one,  as  he  was  called,  metaphorically  padded  himself  with 
a  Irirried  repetition  of  his  symptoms,  and  then  (with  a  condemned 
expression)  limped  or  hobbled  into  the  room.  The  Hun,  of  course, 
kept  us  on  tenter-hooks  for  several  weeks  before  the  result  was 
published,  and  then  I  found  myself  with  a  few  others  en  route 
for  another  camp  nearer  Switzerland. 

This  camp — I  am  speaking  of  1916 — was  the  most  comfortable 
camp  I  saw,  and  it  was  fitting  that  the  Commandant  should  have 
been,  before  the  War,  headmaster  of  a  girls'  school.  His  'girls' 
school '  manner  had  not  altogether  left  him,  and  it  was  delightful 
to  ^ee  him  talking  to  a  senior  colonel  of  a  Highland  regiment  as  if 
the  colonel  were  but  a  '  flapper,'  while  his  self -consciousness  on 
'  appels  '  was  a  joy.  The  sentries,  also,  were  benevolent  old  gentle- 
men, and  the  camp  contained  an  amusing  souvenir  of  their  prowess 
in  the  wooden  *  gym  '  horsey  which  was  perforated  by  bullets,  and 
had  been  the  only  '  casualty  '  when  some  officers  had  been  detected 
escaping  from  the  camp  ;  although,  I  understood,  the  expenditure 
of  ammunition  was  colossal. 

This  place  is  to  me  blessed,  as  being  the  only  camp  where  a 
badly  wounded  prisoner  could  get  a  decent  hot  bath.  There  was 
even  a  barber,  and  the  sensation  on  my  throat  of  a  razor,  wielded 
by  ;i  Hun  in  uniform,  struck  me  at  that  time  as  odd. 

There  were  naturally  many  of  the  usual  discomforts,  and  there, 
was  a  superabundance  of  flies,  coupled  with  a  minimum  of  sanita- 
tion ;  but  you  can't  expect  everything  in  a  German  officers'  camp. 

I  remember,  one  day,  having  tea  in  the  room  of  the  senior  British 
officer,  and  I  have  often  since 'thought  of  the  pathetic  sight  that 
met  my  gaze  when  I  entered  the  door. 

Three  senior  officers  were  there,  all  professional  soldiers  of 
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many  years'  service  and  decorations.  One  was  laboriously  knitting, 
and  making  rather  a  hash  of  things  ;  another  was  working  his 
regimental  crest  on  a  piece  of  canvas,  and  the  third  doing  a  jig- 
saw puzzle.  To  exchange  the  sword  for  the  knitting-needle  must, 
indeed,  have  required  a  certain  readjustment  of  mind.  After  I 
arrived,  the  work  having  been  admired,  the  needles  were  put  away 
and  we  had  some  tea ;  but  all  the  time  I  felt  I  was,  as  it  were,  at 
some  '  unreal  *  tea  party,  and  quite  expected  one  of  the  colonels — • 
like  the  Mad  Hatter — to  suddenly  bite  a  piece  out  of  his  tea-cup  ! 

I  have  dared  to  give  this  glimpse  of  the  senior  officers'  private 
life  to  show  how  the  prisoner  must  be  prepared  to  alter  mind  and 
habits  to  circumstances.  Can  one  wonder  that  officers  went  mad  ? 

One  eventful  day  we  received  picturesque  labels.  On  one  side 
I  read  '  Miirren,'  and  on  the  other  : 

'  Vom  :   Offizier  Kriegsgefangenenlager. 
'  Ueber  :  Austauschstation  Konstanz. 
4  Nach  :  Der  Schweiz. 

'  Nicht  bekkben  !  ' 

Meaning,  1  believe,  that  we  were  destined  for  Switzerland,  and  our 
address  was  not  to  be  pasted  over.  Why  should  the  German 
language  appear  comic  to  so  many  of  us  ?  I  could  never  even 
write  that  necessary  word  c  Kriegsgefangenensendung '  on  my 
envelopes  without  a  smile.  What  a  name  for  a  war  baby ! 

But  the  Hun  can  do  better.  How  about  the  woman  tramway- 
cleaner,  quoted  by  Marc  Henry — the  '  Strassenbahnschienen- 
reinigungsfrau '  ?  As  Marc  Henry  says,  '  It  takes  a  German 
to  express  so  picturesque  a  thought  in  so  few  words ! ' 

After  receiving  our  labels  we  were  soon  in  the  train,  and  I  can 
see  now  the  face  of  the  German  sentry  in  our  compartment  when 
someone  produced  one  of  Fortnum  and  Mason's  tongues.  The 
1  Gott  mit  uns  '  buckle  on  his  belt  visibly  trembled,  and  his  little 
pig's  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

A  long  journey  through  the  beauties  of  the  Black  Forest  and  we 
were  at  Constance,  and  had  several  searches  and  formalities  to 
endure,  and  then  we  were  out  of  Germany  for  ever  and  in  a  Swiss 
train.  On  looking  round  the  compartment,  as  the  train  puffed  off, 
I  had  for  a  moment  that  bewildered  feeling  that  something  was 
missing,  that  something  important  had  been  left  behind,  and  then  I 
remembered— it  was  the  usual  grey-uniformed  German  sentry. 

ASPIRIN. 
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HELLO,   MARS! 
BY  ALBERT  G.   LATHAM 

THE  impossible  is  to  man  a  standing  challenge.  Failure  but  serves 
to  i  tritate  his  obstinacy  and  is  the  surest  earnest  of  his  perseverance, 
He  would  rather  fail  in  a  new  enterprise  than  repeat  an  old  success. 
Indomitable  Sisyphus  that  he  is,  he  returns  again  and  again  to  his 
contumacious  stone,  and  at  long  last,  in  the  teeth  of  the  gods,  rolls 
it  triumphantly  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  puts  a  chock  under  it,  and 
looks  round  for  another  impossibi'ity. 

That  inveterate  instinct  has  carried  him  to  unknown  continents 
across  the  sea,  to  the  fountains  of  the  Nile,  to  the  ice-shrouded 
Poles,  to  the  depths  of  ocean  and  the  pinnacles  of  air.  And  now, 
ha\ing  pretty  well  exhausted  the  Earth,  he  is  pegging  out  claims 
in  the  Solar  System.  Nothing  less  than  Mars  will  content  him, 
if  you  please  ! 

So  far  as  concerns  the  actual  trip  to  Mars,  he  has  not  yet  got 
beyond  fairy-tales.  That  is  how  he  always  begins — by  telling 
himself  fairy-tales.  Will  the  earth  last  long  enough  for  that 
fairy-tale  to  become  fact  ? 

But  communication  with  Mars  ?  That  is  another  story.  That 
does  not  demand  any  hitherto  entirely  unprecedented  powers,  but 
a  mere  enhancement  of  powers  he  already  possesses.  Do  not  the 
electric  waves  launched  from  our  wireless  stations  already  reach, 
though  in  fainter  and  ever  fainter  ripples,  even  beyond  the  utter- 
most limits  of  the  Solar  System  ?  Must  not  the  all -permeating 
ether  itself  cease  before  they  can  die  away  ?  A  commensurate 
increase  in  the  power  of  our  transmitters,  met  perhaps  halfway  by 
a  similar  increase  in  the  sensitiveness  of  the  detectors  in  Mars, 
and  the  interplanetary  gulf  is  bridged.  Earth  may  ring  up  Mars, 
or  Mars  Earth,  any  day.  The  physical  problem  is  solved. 

But  the  intellectual  problem  remains.  What  should  we,  what 
could  we  say  to  Mars,  or  Mars  to  us  ?  It  is  a  fascinating  problem 
for  an  idle  hour,  a  philosophical  puzzle  -for  grown-ups. 

Let  us  examine  the  conditions  of  the  problem. 

Of  the  inhabitants  of  Mars  we  know  nothing.  Do  they  even 
exist  ?  If  they  exist  it  is  probable  that  they  are  strangely  unlike 
ourselves.  For  living  creatures  are  moulded  by  their  environment. 
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As  the  mould,  so  the  cast,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Mars  are  cast  in 
a  very  different  mould  from  ourselves. 

Yet  they  would  probably  have  some  features  in  common  with 
us.  There  is  a  certain  uniformity,  a  certain  economy  in  the  pro- 
cedure of  Nature,  and  it  may  well  be  that  between  the  fauna  of 
Mars  and  the  fauna  of  Earth  there  are  more  bonds  of  resemblance 
than  at  first  thought  we  might  be  disposed  to  imagine.  There  is 
light  on  Mars,  and  there  is  air  on  Mars,  and  there  as  here  it  is  likely 
that  evolution  will  bring  forth  eyes  to  meet  light  and  ears  to  answer 
to  sound-waves. 

But  they  may  have  other  senses  of  which  we  do  not  dream.  Does 
the  universe  shape  itself  to  their  consciousness  as  to  ours  ?  And  if 
not,  does  their  intelligence  resolve  it  into  like  elements  ?  That  is 
the  minimum  we  must  postulate,  if  we  are  ever  to  hold  converse 
with  them. 

They  are  at  least  probably  more  unlike  us  than  we  are  unlike 
ants  or  beavers.  These  would  seem  to  be  not  unintelligent  creatures, 
but  whoever  yet  had  a  heart-to-heart  talk  with  an  ant  or  a  beaver  ? 

I  shall  assume,  therefore,  as  rules  of  the  game  I  am  about  to 
play,  that  the  denizens  of  Mars  are  creatures  endowed  with  reason 
like  ourselves,  that  they  have  a  similar  intellectual  conception  of 
the  universe,  and  that  they  are  at  least  not  behind  us  in  their 
progress  in  the  arts.  These  being  the  data,  the  problem  is  :  to 
find  how  we  could,  with  no  other  aid  than  that  of '  wireless,5  elaborate 
a  code  whereby  to  communicate  with  them,  and  what  sort  of 
commune  it  would  be  possible  to  have  with  them. 

If  two  men  with  no  community  of  language  meet  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  they  are  able  to  communicate  in  a  fashion  by  means 
of  signs.  But  they  are  already  on  common  ground  in  that  they 
possess  already  a  considerable  fund  of  ideas  and  experience  in 
common,  and  they  are  surrounded  with  familiar  objects  which 
they  can  indicate  by  gesture  as  occupying  their  thoughts.  Yet 
we  know  how  circumscribed  is  their  intercourse,  and  a  thousand 
droll  stories  remind  us  how  subject  it  is  to  misunderstanding. 

Imprison  these  two  men  in  neighbouring  cells,  parted  by  a  wall 
impervious  to  the  voice  ;  let  them  be  unable  to  communicate  one 
with  another  save  by  knocking  on  the  wall.  How  shrunken  is 
now  the  common  ground  on  which  their  minds  might  give  each 
other  rendezvous  !  The  common  nature  and  common  past  ex- 
perience remain,  the  common  consciousness  of  objects  presented 
to  their  senses  is  expunged.  How  limited  would  be  the  range  of 
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their  conversation  !  The  first  interchange  of  knocks  teaches  them 
th^t  there  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall  a  sympathetic  fellow- 
creature  who  would  fain  enter  into  communication  with  them. 
But  how  could  they  elaborate  a  code,  what  could  they  succeed  in 
saying  one  to  another  ?  Morse  or  any  similar  code  is  quite  out  of 
court — they  have  no  common  language.  It  would  be  but  a  meagre 
code  that  they  could  possibly  establish.  It  would  lead  to  little 
outpouring  of  hearts.  It  would  be  almost  exclusively  limited  to 
the  expression  of  such  ideas  as  might  be  inspired  by  objects  or 
events  of  which  both  were  conscious  at  the  same  time,  precisely  as 
was  the  case  before  we  imprisoned  them.  If  they  could  both  at 
the  same  time  hear  the  approach  of  the  gaoler,  they  might  agree 
upon  a  signal  which  should  mean  '  the  gaoler  is  coming/  if  it  did 
not  mean  '  dinner  is  coming.'  They  might  knock  through  '  good- 
morning  '  when  they  rose,  and  '  good-night '  when  they  went  to 
bed.  Much  further  than  this  they  could  hardly  get,  save  indeed 
in  one  order  of  ideas,  the  consideration  of  which  I  reserve  until 
we  enter  into  conversation  with  Mars.  For  the  only  ideas  sus- 
ceptible of  being  communicated  under  this  category,  though 
not.  without  interest  in  our  coming  converse  with  the  Martians, 
would  to  our  unhappy  prisoners  be  nothing  but  the  tritest  and 
driest  of  commonplaces. 

Yet  how  much  simpler  the  problem  they  have  to  solve  than 
ths/fc  with  which  I  have  so  lightly  burdened  myself !  They  are  of 
ono  race,  closely  resembling  one  another  in  body,  in  mind,  in  past 
experience,  and  in  present  condition.  And  I  am  to  engage  in  con- 
versation with  beings  of  whom  I  know  nothing,  whose  very  exist- 
ence I  must  first  establish,  and  of  whom  I  may  then  assume  no 
resemblance  to  myself  except  that  they  possess  a  kindred  in- 
tel  igence.  The  common  ground  on  which  mind  may  meet  mind 
is  whittled  away  almost  to  a  point.  And  yet  from  this  almost 
nothing  I  am  to  elaborate  the  complex  fabric  of  a  complete  under- 
sta  nding ! 

How  shall  I  set  about  it  ?  How  shall  I  attract  their  attention  ? 
Wl,at  occasion  shall  I  choose  for  this  unprecedented  and  most 
audacious  enterprise  ?  And  what  shall  be  my  first  message  ? 

I  shall  be  wise  to  choose  some  season  which  has  special  sig- 
nificance for  the  Martians,  to  give  point  to  my  message  by  some 
shew  of  purpose.  What  season  shall  I  choose  ?  Christmas  Day  ? 
Th  it  would  be  appropriate,  but  in  Mars  it  is  meaningless.  Precisely 
at  noon  ?  But  in  Mars  it  is  always  noon  somewhere,  as  indeed  it 
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is  also  always  noon  somewhere  on  Earth.  Well,  then,  some  critical 
season  in  the  astronomical  calendar,  a  solstice  or  an  equinox  ? 
That  sounds  more  promising.  But  it  is  little  the  Martians  trouble 
themselves  about  our  solstices  and  equinoxes.  Yet  stay,  cannot 
our  astronomers  determine  for  me  the  precise  time  of  the  Martian 
equinox  ?  If  so,  then  at  the  precise  moment  when  the  sun  crosses 
the  Martian  equator  I  will  send  forth  my  first  message  into  the 
void,  my  dove  from  this  ark  of  Earth  across  the  unnavigable  billows 
of  the  ether. 

And  what  shall  that  message  be  ?  It  must  of  course  be  in  '  ticks,' 
End  the  only  message  I  can  send  in  ticks  until  we  have  established 
a  code  is  a  number.  But  it  must  be  a  significant  number,  one  which 
will  arrest  attention  as  having  necessarily  emanated  from  a  thinking 
being.  They  must  know,  in  Mars,  that  this  is  not  merely  some 
natural  phenomenon,  that  an  intelligence  is  calling  to  them  across 
the  void. 

Now  there  is  no  lack  of  symbolic  numbers  on  earth,  from  the 
sacred  Three  through  the  mystic  seven  and  the  ill-omened  thirteen 
to  the  Mark  of  the  Beast.  But  presumably  these  are  all  meaning- 
less on  Mars.  But  there  must  be  mathematicians  on  Mars,  if  they 
have  got  the  length  of  wireless  telegraphy.  And  there  is  one 
number  which  no  mathematician  anywhere  could  hear  without 
the  immediate  and  unshakable  conviction  that  there  was  intelligence 
behind  it.  And  that  is  that  truly  magic  number,  whose  discovery 
is  not  the  least  triumph  of  the  human  mind,  and  of  which  our 
mathematicians  make  such  frequent  use  that  they  have  given  it 
a  name  for  short,  the  number  they  call  TT,  which  represents  the 
ratio  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle  to  its  diameter.  You  can 
perform  marvellous  feats  with  TT.  It  is  the  keystone  of  the  mathe- 
matical arch.  But  how  little  did  I  dream,  when  at  school  I  first 
learned  to  conjure  with  it  in  mathematical  formulae,  that  one  day 
I  should  use  it  to  flash  through  interstellar  space  the  message : 
*  Here  are  thinking  beings,  really  rather  smart  fellows,  though 
they  say  it,  on  another  planet,  who  would  fain  have  speech  with 
their  likes,  if  such  there  be,  in  Mars ' ! 

What  a  sensation  it  will  make  in  Mars,  when  ticked  out  of  the 
depths  of  space  there  come  to  their  ears  the  first  terms  of  that 
unique  number,  of  which  Omniscience  alone  knows  the  last,  3*14159  ! 
And  what  an  answering  thrill  in  my  own  bosom  if  Mars  chooses 
(pray  pardon  me  the  frivolity)  to  have  a  finger  in  the  TT  ;  I  mean  if 
Mars  takes  up  the  tale,  and  replies  with  26535  !  We  could  play 
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the  game  for  quite  a  long  time,  for  the  number  has  been  worked 
out  to  some  hundreds  of  places.  And  no  mind  could  possibly 
mistake  it  for  some  mere  natural  phenomenon.  For  amongst  the 
many  superiorities  of  man  over  Nature  on  which  poets  and  philo- 
sophers have  so  often  plumed  themselves  is  this,  that  man  knows 
TT  and  Nature  doesn't,  though  it  is  an  essential  condition  of  the 
very  mechanism  whereby  the  planets  swing  round  the  sun.  Yes, 
the  sun  himself,  that  prince  of  jugglers,  could  not  keep  his  bevy  of 
glittering  spheres  circling  unerringly  through  space  without  the 
aid  of  TT. 

It  is  quite  settled — I  will  give  them  TT. 

In  a  fever  of  exultation  I  am  about  to  launch  my  epoch-making 
message  when  I  suddenly  fall  from  my  height.  My  dream  is  rudely 
shattered.  See  what  pitfalls  beset  the  path  of  him  who  would 
break  the  primeval  silence  of  the  starry  spheres,  and  speak  the 
first  faltering  word  to  another  world  !  And  I  have  stupidly  tumbled 
headforemost  into  the  very  first  of  them  ! 

I  suspect,  reader,  that  whilst  I  was  yet  in  the  fine  frenzy  of 
my  rapture,  you  were  already  chuckling  over  my  discomfiture. 
And  well  might  you  chuckle  !  For  indeed,  what  right  have  I  to 
assume  that  the  decimal  notation  is  in  use  in  Mars  ?  For  aught 
I  know  they  may  be  a  twelve-fingered  race,  and  may  affect  the 
duodecimal  system.  Or  they  may  be  thirteen-rayed  starfish,  and 
their  counting  may  proceed  by  bakers'  dozens.  My  significant 
number,  that  must  inevitably  galvanise  into  attention  every 
mathematical  intelligence,  may  to  them  be  as  meaningless  as  the 
number  of  the  waves  that  break  on  the  shore  in  a  storm.  Some 
day  I  may  send  them  TT,  but  we  must  first  be  better  acquainted. 
Then  I  devise  a  new  message.  I  wonder,  will  they  be  able  to 
read  my  message  ?  I  wonder,  reader,  will  you  ?  You  may  like 
to  fcry,  so  I  will  defer  the  solution  for  the  present,  whilst  you  put 
your  wits,  and  incidentally  mine,  to  the  test. 

The  message  I  send,  with  all  the  voltage  at  my  command,  at 
the  nearest  second  to  the  Martian  spring  equinox  which  my 
astronomers  can  determine,  is  this  : 

Tick  tick  tick  tick  tick  tick  tick  tick  tick — tick  tick  tick  tick- 
tic]:  tick  tick. 

I  shall  repeat  my  message  at  short  regular  intervals  : 
Tick  tick  tick  tick  tick  tick  tick  tick  tick—  tick  tick  tick  tick — 
tick  tick  tick. 

I  shall  repeat  it  perhaps  a  hundred  times,  and  then  1  shall 
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leave  the  good  people  of  Mars  to  think  it  over.  It  will  give  them 
food  for  thought.  I  do  not  expect  a  reply  by  return.  I  shall  go 
on  repeating  it,  in  identical  form,  a  hundred  times  every  day, 
every  Martian  day,  that  is,  at  the  same  time,  Martian  time,  until 
Mars  replies— pr  the  faith  of  the  syndicate  which  is  financing  me 
collapses  for  lack  of  nourishment. 

So  far  I  have  tried  to  be  sedately  scientific.  Now  let  us  trans- 
port ourselves  to  Mars,  where  perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to 
give  the  reins  to  my  imagination  for  a  while,  for  there  I  can  have 
no  other  guide. 

Sooner  or  later  this  insistent,  intrusive,  inexplicable  message 
attracts  attention.  Where  does  it  come  from  ?  To  whom  is  it 
addressed  ?  What  does  it  mean  ?  From  all  their  wireless  stations 
which  are  suitably  tuned  come  identical  reports  of  this  perplexing 
message  they  have  picked  up  :  tick  tick  tick  tick  tick  tick  tick  tick 
tick — -tick  tick  tick  tick — tick  tick  tick,  in  no  known  code,  from  no 
known  station.  It  finds  its  way  into  the  papers,  or  whatever  does 
duty  for  papers  in  Mars.  It  is  discussed  in  learned  societies.  It 
provokes  embittered  controversy  in  the  Martian  Association. 

*  Here,  gentlemen,'  says  one  learned  member  (pray  don't  ask 
me  how  !  Probably  not  with  his  tongue,  anyhow.  Perhaps  by 
fiddling  on  his  wing-case  with  his  hind  leg,  as  here  on  earth  crickets 
and  grasshoppers  do).  '  Here  is  a  perfectly  natural,  a  perfectly 
scientific  theory  to  hand.  Why  entangle  ourselves  in  fantastic 
hypotheses,  which  can  only  make  us  the  laughing-stock  of  Mars  ? 
Why  postulate  some  extra-Martian  intelligence  ringing  us  up, 
forsooth,  on  the  ethereal  telephone  ?  Let  us  leave  such  follies  to 
romance-writers  and  children.  What  are  the  facts  ?  Precisely 
at  the  spring  equinox  this  phenomenon  manifested  itself  for  the 
first  time.  Is  it  not  clear  that  its  explanation  is  to  be  sought  in 
some  hitherto  unperceived,  some  perhaps  entirely  novel  electrical 
manifestation  caused  by  the  sun's  appearance  above  the  equator  ? 
For  if  indeed  it  is  a  message  from  Earth,  what  in  Mars  does  it  mean  ? 
I  submit  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  supporters  of  this  preposterous 
Message-from-Earth  hypothesis  at  least  to  suggest  a  plausible 
interpretation  of  this  cryptic  pseudo-message.' 

But  I  have  at  least  one  kindred  spirit  in  Mars.  Another  learned 
member  suddenly  pops  up,  and  begins  fiddling  lustily  with  his 
hind-leg  on  his  wing-case. 

What  can  it  be,  this  mysterious  electrical  phenomenon,  in  which 
his  learned  brother  suspects  the  explanation  of  this  entirely  novel 
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manifestation  ?  Wireless  telegraphy  is  not  on  Mars  a  thing  of  last 
year,  or  even  of  last  century.  How  comes  it  that  hitherto  no  unusual 
manifestation  of  electric  force  has  made  itself  evident  at  the  season 
of  -;he  spring  equinox  ?  How  comes  it  that  the  manifestation 
has  persistently  continued  at  regular  intervals  ever  since  ?  Let 
his  learned  brother  tell  him  that !  And  does  not  the  mere  fact  of 
its  jirst  appearance  precisely  at  that  time  suggest  that  some  intelli- 
gence, guided  by  astronomical  knowledge  of  no  mean  order,  has 
chosen  that  period,  significant  for  Mars,  and  for  Mars  alone,  precisely 
wit'i  the  purpose  of  attracting  the  attention  of  Mars  ?  Is  it  not 
of  the  very  essence  of  inductive  science,  as  established  by  the  great 
Bacon  (the  name  of  course  would  not  be  Bacon,  but  some  great 
name  there  must  be  in  the  annals  of  Mars  which  is  held  in  like 
honour  there),  is  it  not  of  the  very  essence  of  inductive  science  that 
it  should  despise  no  plausible  hypothesis,  but  should  put  each  in 
tura  to  the  test  of  experience,  and  eliminate  in  turn  all  that  do 
not  survive  the  test  ? 

Here  a  protesting  hind-leg  is  understood  to  scrape  on  a  wing- 
casa  the  sarcastic  interjection  :  '  Plausible  hypothesis  ! ' 

*  Yes,  sir,  I  am  quite  aware  I  must  prove  my  hypothesis 
plausible.  If  I  can  attach  a  probable  interpretation  to  this  mes- 
sage, have  I  not  proved  it  a  plausible  hypothesis  that  it  emanates 
from  an  extra-Martian  intelligence  ?  For  our  precautions  have 
already  placed  the  only  other  valid  hypothesis,  that  of  a  hoax,  quite 
outside  the  question.' 

(I  presume  there  would  be  wags  on  Mars,  as  on  Earth.  For  I 
car  not,  I  would  not  even  wish  to  conceive  intelligence  without 
am-  tincture  of  waggishness.  I  like  a  pinch  of  salt  with  my  egg  ! 
Bu:that,  perhaps,  is  only  one  of  the  limitations  of  my  humanity.) 

'  Now,  gentlemen/  our  orator  continues,  '  let  us  for  the  moment 
assime  the  truth  of  this  hypothesis,  and  follow  out  its  conse- 
quences. Some  extra-Martian  intelligence  is  flashing  wireless 
signals  through  the  universe.  Whence  comes  the  message  ?  To 
whom  is  it  addressed  ?  What  does  it  say  ?  May  we  not  reasonably 
assume  that  a  planet,  having  conceived  the  project  of  communica- 
tioii  with  another  sphere,  would  in  the  first  instance  address  itself 
to  its  nearest  neighbour  in  the  heavens  ?  That  accordingly  the 
message  emanates  from  Jupiter  or  Earth,  and  is  addressed  to  us  ? 

'  How  would  a  thinking  being  reason  who  meditated  the  despatch 
of  such  a  message  ?    Would  he  not  argue  something  like  this  ? 
knowledge  can  I  safely  assume  in  these  conjectural  beings 
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in  Mars,  common  to  them  with,  me,  which  can  be  made  the  basis 
of  an  understanding  between  us  ?  "  For  we  must  not  for  a  moment 
forget,  gentlemen,  that  these  supposed  inhabitants  of  Earth  must 
be  strangely  unlike  ourselves,  more  unlike  perhaps  than  we  can 
even  dream.  Why,  if  at  this  moment  one  of  their  philosophers 
is,  like  myself,  addressing  a  learned  society  on  the  great  project 
of  communication  with  Mars,  is  like  myself  confuting  prejudice 
and  ignorance,  we  are  not  even  justified  in  assuming  that  the 
eloquent  flood  of  significant  sound  he  is  pouring  forth  is  evoked 
by  what  to  us  seems  the  so  natural  method  of  scraping  his  hind- 
leg  on  his  wing-case !  It  may  merely  consist  of  a  series  of  grunts 
and  squeaks,  produced  by  his  mouth,  as  is  the  case  with  certain 
of  the  lower  animals  amongst  ourselves.  (Loud  rustling  of  wings, 
which  is,  for  aught  I  know,  the  Martian  equivalent  of  laughter.) 

'  "  What  then  " —  so  we  may  imagine  our  orator  of  Earth  to 
continue — "  have  we  in  common  with  the  Martians,  to  which  in 
our  message  we  can  appeal  ?  If  they  have  indeed  invented  wireless, 
without  which  we  can  have  no  hope  of  a  response,  then  they  have 
the  gift  of  reason,  they  have  the  science  of  number,  they  have 
explored  the  Solar  System.  And  our  message,  if  it  is  to  be  de- 
cipherable by  them,  must  be  based  on  number,  must  have  reference 
to  some  conspicuous  numerical  feature  of  the  Solar  System." 

'  Thus,  gentlemen,  our  correspondent  on  Earth  must  have 
argued  in  concocting  his  message,  and  thus  do  I  decode  it.  Tick 
tick  tick  tick  tick  tick  tick  tick  tick.  Nine  ticks.  What  relation 
has  the  number  nine  with  the  Solar  System  ?  (Sensation,  expressed 
by  flapping  of  wings.)  I  see  I  take  you  with  me,  gentlemen.  Yes, 
there  are  nine  planets  in  the  Solar  System,  counting  the  asteroids, 
as  is  natural,  as  one.  Our  correspondent,  so  to  say,  rings  up  the 
Solar  System  Exchange.  (Loud  rustling  of  wings.) 

'  And  now,  gentlemen,  what  meaning  must  we  attach  to  the 
two  following  signals  ?  First  four  ticks,  then  three  ticks  ?  What 
need  to  interpret  further  to  such  a  perspicacious  audience  ?  I 
invite  you,  gentlemen,  to  share  with  me  the  honour  of  this  Mars- 
thrilling  discovery.  Tell  me,  what  are  we  to  understand  by 
"  four  "  ?  ' 

Chorus  of  hind-legs  scraping  on  wing-cases  :   *  Mars.' 

*  Right !  Mars  is  the  fourth  planet  in  order  from  the  sun. 
"  Four  "  means  "  Hello,  Mars  !  "  and  "  three  "  means— — ' 

Chorus  of  hind-legs,  &c. :    '  Earth  ! ' 

'  Manifestly  right  again*     "  Solar  System  Exchange  !      Hello 
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Mars !  I'm  Earth  !  "  Deep  calling  unto  deep  across  the  un- 
fataomable  abyss.  The  first  message  of  mind  to  mind  since  the 
Solar  System  was  a  flaming  nebula  !  And  shall  we  not  answer 
it  ?  Shall  we  reject  the  proffered  wing,  or  paw  it  may  be  ?  We  have 
let  Earth  snatch  from  us  the  glory  of  sending  out  the  first  message  ; 
shall  we  abandon  to  other  members  of  this  august  planetary  chorus, 
to  Uranus,  it  may  be,  or  even  to  Neptune,  rank  outsiders,  the  glory 
of  making  the  first  reply  ?  ' 

A  thunder  of  hind  legs  scraping  on  wing-cases  replies  :  *  Never  ! ' 
The  sceptical  first  speaker  tries  to  seize  the  word  again,  but  is 
sci  aped  down  as  with  a  single  leg. 

'  No,  gentlemen,  never  !  Let  us  take  up  the  gauntlet  flung 
in  friendly  challenge  by  our  brothers  of  Earth  into  the  arena  of 
space.' 

(They  are  not  dumb  dogs  by  any  means,  it  would  seem,  the 
men  of  science  of  Mars.  They  have  all  the  current  metaphors  at 
their  fingers'  ends,  or  rather  at  the  tips  of  their  toes.) 

And  so  a  Mars-and-Earth-Intercommunication  Society  is 
straightway  founded,  with  our  eloquent  friend  as  President,  and 
a  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  is  appointed,  to  make  immediate 
arrangements  for  a  cordial  response  to  the  advances  of  Earth. 
•'  And  the  occasion,'  says  the  President,  '  shall  be  the  approaching 
sp  ing  equinox  of  Earth.  Our  brothers  of  Earth  have  shown 
themselves  imbued  with  the  true  spirit  of  politeness.  We  will 
return  their  compliment,  we  will  show  them  that  the  Martians  are 
not  behind  them  in  courtesy,  though  they  have  allowed  themselves 
to  be  outstripped  in  wireless  telegraphy.' 

And  so  it  happens  that  at  the  next  spring  equinox  the  listeners 
at  a  thousand  wireless  stations  on  Earth,  immediately  after 
th3  now  customary,  but  as  yet  unanswered  message  to  Mars,  are 
electrified  (the  word  is  doubly  appropriate)  by  the  receipt  of  a 
reply  : 

'  Tick  tick  tick  tick  tick  tick  tick  tick  tick — tick  tick  tick — 
tick  tick  tick  tick.' 

'  Solar  System  Exchange  !     Hello,  Earth  !     We're  Mars  !  ' 
Some  few  such  moments  there  have  been  in  the  long  history 
of  the  world.    With  such  a  storm  of  emotion  may  have  surged 
the  bosom  of  the  Tuscan  artist  when,  viewing  the  orb  of  the  moon 
through  his  optic  glass,  he  descried 

1  new  lands, 
Rivers  or  mountains,  in  her  spotty  globe,' 
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So  may  have  quivered  the  lips  of  stout  Cortez  when 

'  with  eagle  eyes 

He  stared  at  the  Pacific,  and  all  his  men 
Look'd  at  each  other  with  a 'wild  surmise — 
Silent,  upon  a  peak  in  Darien/ 

But  these  pregnant  moments  are  eclipsed.  Hardly  again  in 
the  history  of  the  universe  shall  there  come  a  moment  when  man 
will  stand  so  utterly  awed  and  astonied  before  his  own  achieve- 
ment and  the  possibilities  it  enwombs. 

The  remainder  of  my  speculation  must  needs  be  an  anticlimax. 
But  I  must  clinch  my  triumph.  I  must  confirm  beyond  the 
carpings  of  scepticism  the  conclusion  that  this  is  not  merely  some 
strange  coincidence,  that  it  is  indisputable  mind  answering  mind, 
and  I  must  grope  at  least  a  few  steps  farther  in  the  darksome  maze. 

What  shall  I  say  next  ?  Would  I  could  send  them  TT  \  But  the 
time  is  not  yet  ripe.  I  must  content  myself  with  a  lesser  flight, 
and  this  shall  be  my  second  word  to  Mars.  (The  reader  must 
understand  that  the  point  is  a  short  pause,  and  the  two  points 
a  longer  pause). 

Tick  .  tick  .  .  tick  tick. 

Tick  tick  .  tick  tick  .  .  tick  tick  tick  tick. 

Tick  tick  tick  .  tick  tick  tick  .  .  tick  tick  tick  tick  tick  tick. 

Tick  tick  tick  tick  .  tick  tick  tick  tick  .  .  tick  tick  tick  tick 
tick  tick  tick  tick. 

You  must  bear  in  mind,  reader,  that  my  message  will  be 
meticulously  noted  down  in  Mars,  and  that  all  the  keenest  intellects 
in  the  planet  will  if  necessary  be  brought  to  bear  upon  its  inter- 
pretation. But  as  yet  it  scarcely  needs  the  very  keenest. 

'  Why/  exclaims  one  of  the  eager  listeners,  precisely  like  my 
little  boy  of  eleven  on  whom  I  have  just  tried  the  puzzle,  '  why, 
that's  the  multiplication  table  they're  sending  us  !  Twice  one  are 
two,  &c.  We'll  give  them  the  three  times  table  in  exchange.' 

'  They've  got  it ! '  I  exclaim  gleefully  at  my  end.  '  We'll 
reply  with  four  ones  are  four.' 

And  so  Earth  and  Mars  spend  a  pleasant  half-hour  in  assuring 
each  other  that  their  elementary  education  has  not  been  neglected. 
There  can  no  longer  be  any  reasonable  doubt  about  it.  Com- 
munication between  the  two  planets  is  established.  The  foundation- 
stone  is  well  and  truly  laid. 

Would  I  could  pursue  my  great  theme  to  its  majestic  culmination 
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in  a  full  and  unfettered  interchange  of  thoughts,  of  feelings  and 
aspirations  !  But  that  may  well  be  the  work  of  centuries.  Uni- 
versities will  be  founded,  on  Earth  and  in  Mars,  in  which  the 
brightest  minds  of  the  two  planets  will  devote  themselves  to 
the  pursuit  of  the  new  science.  Every  successfully  interpreted 
signal  will  be  carefully  recorded,  and  will  become  the  point  of 
departure  for  new  successes,  and  from  age  to  age  the  lexicon  will 
grow.  There  will  be  countless  misunderstandings,  painfully 
corrected,  but  the  lexicon  will  grow.  The  heavens  will  be  ran- 
sacked for  manifestations  visible  alike  on  Earth  and  in  Mars,  and 
each  will  add  new  symbols  to  the  ever-growing  code. 

For  a  time,  however,  the  communications  will  be  entirely 
commonplace,  the  only  splendour  will  be  in  the  fact  that  there 
is  communication.  The  one  aim  will  be  the  creation  of  a  common 
language. 

The  simple  operations  of  arithmetic  will  be  manipulated  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  yield  code-signals  for  the  commoner  arith- 
metical symbols,  plus,  minus,  equals,  &c.,  and  these  will  readily 
assume  a  more  general  significance.  Thus  the  sign  for  *  is  equal 
to  '  will  serve  to  express  identity  in  general. 

The  same  operations  can  be  made  to  yield  code-signals  for 
1  right '  and  '  wrong.'  Thus  we  shall  send  a  series  of  messages 
in  the  following  form  : 

*  Three  twos  are  six  ,  tack  tack.' 

'  Three  twos  are  seven  .  tack  tick.' 

*  Five  and  seven  are  thirteen  .  tack  tick.' 

*  Five  and  seven  are  twelve  .  tack  tack.' 
And  it  will  not  be  long  before  Mars  replies : 

'  Five  nines  are  three  hundred  and  sixty-seven  .  tack  tick.' 
(Didn't  I  tell  you  there  were  wags  on  Mars  ? ) 

*  Five  nines  are  forty-five  ,  tack  tack.' 

Then  it  will  be  clear  to  both  sides  that  '  tack  tack '  means 
'  right '  and  '  tack  tick '  means  '  wrong.'  And  now  our  friendship 
with  the  Martians  will  be  complete.  We  shall  be  able  to  quarrel 
with  them ! 

New  and  unsuspected  veins  will  be  opened  up.  I  will  content 
myself  with  suggesting  one,  the  exploitation  of  which,  unpromising 
though  it  may  seem  at  first,  will  yield  results  no  less  curious  than 
fruitful.  The  key  to  it,  as  to  all  our  earlier  triumphs,  is  numerical. 

Every  element  known  to  our  chemists  has  a  number  associated 
with  it,  its  atomic  weight.  These  are  not  absolute  weights,  they 
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represent  the  ratio  between  the  weight  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen  and 
that  of  an  atom  of  the  element  in  question.  They  must  hold  true 
in  Mars  no  less  than  here.  The  Martian  chemists  must  have 
established  a  like  table  of  atomic  weights,  and  these  must  be 
identical  with  ours.  We  shall  not  have  flashed  many  of  them 
through  space  before  Mars  will  have  spotted  our  game.  They  will 
reply  with  others  in  proof  of  this.  We  can  now  agree  upon  a 
code-signal  for  every  element,  interchange  chemical  equations  one 
with  another,  and  find  signs  for  each  chemical  compound,  perhaps, 
even  teach  one  another  new  ones. 

But  see  what  an  interesting  result  can  be  wrung  from  this.. 
These  compounds  are  of  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  Suppose 
we  select  two  or  three  of  them,  of  one  and  the  pame  colour,  say 
yellow,  and  flash  them  to  our  Martian  friends,  following  each  by 
the  same  combination  of  longs  and  shorts,  say  '  tack  tick  tack/ 
And  suppose  Mars  replies  with  other  two  or  three,  which  are  also 
yellow,  accompanying  each  with  the  same  signal,  *  tack  tick  tack/ 
Shall  we  not  have  good  reason  to  enter  *  tack  tick  tack  '  in  our  code- 
book  as  the  agreed  symbol  for  yellow  ?  And  if  we  repeat  the  same 
process  with  compounds  that  are  red,  and  yet  again  with  conv 
pounds  that  are  blue,  and  obtain  a  like  result,  will  our  conclusion 
not  be  confirmed  ? 

Our  vocabulary  will,  it  is  true,  still  be  wofully  scanty.  But 
when  we  remember  that  our  daily  speech  has  indeed  been 
elaborated,  as  our  shrewd  Martian  friend  humorously  conjectured, 
out  of  '  squeaks  and  grunts/  and  yet  has  been  brought  to  such 
perfection  that  we  can  use  it  to  converse  with  a  friend,  not  alone 
on  topics  which  both  of  us  understand,  but  also  (testibus  the 
philosophers  and  metaphysicians,  not  to  mention  the  poets)  on 
topics  which"  neither  of  us  understands,  who  shall  set  bounds  to 
the  heights  to  which  we  may  yet  soar  in  converse  with  our 
friends  in  Mars  ?  Give  us  time,  good  people,  give  us  time ! 

Bounds  indeed  there  are,  though  we  know  not  yet  what  they 
are.  They  are  determined,  as  the  bounds  to  our  intercourse  with 
our  human  friends  are  determined,  by  the  extent  to  which  they 
share  with  us  a  common  nature.  If  we  have  nothing  in  common 
with  the  Martians  but  pure  intelligence,  we  may  be  able  to  swap 
multiplication-tables  and  chemical  equations  till  we  are  both  blue 
in  the  face,  or  they  to  take  up  the  tale  of  the  terms  of  TT  when  we 
break  off  in  mid-course,  but  we  shall  never  be  able  to  thrill  their 
souls  with  Wordsworth's  '  Ode  on  the  Intimations  of  Immortality  ' 
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or  to  touch  their  hearts  with  one  of  the  love-lyrics  of  Burns.  And 
cather  than  all  the  mathematical  and  chemical  formulae  in  the 
world  would  I  be  fain  to  try  them  with  : 

'  Oh,  my  luve's  like  a  red  red  rose, 
That's  newly  sprung  in  June. 
Oh,  my  hive's  like  the  melodie 
That's  sweetly  played  in  tune. 
As  fair  art  thou,  my  bonnie  lass, 
So  deep  in  luve  am  I, 
And  I  will  luve  thee  still,  my  dear, 
Till  a'  the  seas  gang  dry.' 

But  do  they  love  in  Mars  ?  Do  they  have  roses  ?  Do  they 
know  colours  and  fragrance  and  music  ? 

If  not,  it  is  little  I  care  whether  we  ever  get  into  communication 
with  them  or  not.  Let  them  go  their  way,  the  Philistines,  and  I 
will  go  mine !  There  is  room  enough  in  the  universe  for  both  of 
us,  thank  God  ! 
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MEMORIES  OF  A    MARINE. 

BY   MAJOR-GENERAL  SIR   GEORGE   ASTON,   K.C.B. 

IV.  THE  STAFF  COLLEGE  IN  THE  EARLY  NINETIES. 

WHAT  exactly  incited  me  to  go  up  for  the  Staff  College  in  '89  I 
cannot  remember.  I  think  it  must  have  been  chiefly  a  desire 
to  '  get  on/  and  to  get  wider  experience  than  was  offered  by  the 
routine  work  at  one  of  the  Headquarters  of  the  R.M.  forces,  or 
by  the  idle  life  that  marine  officers  were  then  forced  to  lead  in 
H.M.  ships.  This  sounds  rather  priggish,  but  I  think  it  is  not 
far  from  the  truth,  so  I  will  let  it  stand.  There  was  also  the  incite- 
ment of  income.  Few  marine  officers  in  those  days  had  anything 
more  than  their  pay  to  live  on,  and  they  managed  to  do  so  by 
rigid  economy  and  by  relying  on  the  patience  of  tailors  who  seldom 
pressed  for  payment,  but  fixed  their  prices  accordingly.  It  was 
seldom  possible  to  pay  ready  money  for  the  '  richly  gold  laced  ' 
and  embroidered  garments  and  appointments  we  were  obliged  by 
regulation  to  wear — a  suit  of  mess  dress  alone  cost  over  15  per  cent, 
of  a  year's  income  of  a  subaltern,  and  we  had  many  other  costumes, 
but  the  tailor  was  generally  long-suffering  and  willing  to  wait.  I 
think  that  he  looked  upon  the  supply  of  clothes  to  us  as  a  '  legitimate 
gamble,'  and  I  don't  think  he  ever  lost  his  money  in  the  end,  but  he 
had  to  wait  a  long  time  for  it  sometimes.  In  the  army  I  should 
say  that  practically  every  officer  had  an  allowance  from  his  parents 
or  from  some  source  or  other,  but  if  the  allowance  was  not  a  large 
one  he  could  not  aspire  to  the  Staff  College,  where  the  expenses 
were  higher  than  in  a  cheap  regiment,  though  lower  than  they 
were  in  an  expensive  one.  Like  the  tailor  with  his  bill,  I  looked 
upon  the  Staff  College  course  as  a  gamble.  A  small  legacy  had 
come  to  me  and  I  invested  it  in  an  education  that  wo  a  Id  lead  to  an 
increase  of  income  if  I  was  given  a  Staff  appointment  at  the  end 
of  the  course,  and  I  think  many  army  officers,  especially  the  married 
ones,  had  the  same  incentive. 

Two  years  at  the  Camberley  Staff  College  is  a  great  education. 
You  probably  go  there  under  the  impression  that  you  know  a 
good  deal  about  the  art  of  warfare  because  you  have  passed  a  severe 
competitive  examination  to  get  in.  You  come  away  convinced 
that  you  know  nothing,  and  if  you  aspire  to  the  responsibility  of  high 
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command  you  had  better  spend  the  rest  of  your  life  in  learning. 
I  don't  mean  only  book  learning,  that  side  was  rather  too  much 
accentuated  ;  we  had  too  many  examinations,  and  attached  too 
much  importance  to  them.  That  was  all  changed  after  the  South 
,lfrican  War. 

Joining  the  Staff  College  is  uncommonly  like  joining  a  boys' 
Hchool  for  the  first  time.  I  don't  think  that  any  of  us  liked  it  much 
for  the  first  few  months,  we  had  not  sorted  out  our  friendships, 
und  I  think  we  all  adopted  the  same  veiled  hostility  to  the  Staff 
i}hat  the  schoolboy  does  to  the  teacher.  For  some  of  us  there 
was  also  a  feeling  of  unreality  and  waste  of  effort.  In  my  own 
c.ase  this  was  rather  accentuated.  I  had  been  lucky  enough  during 
Dhe  previous  three  years  to  be  working  at  the  Admiralty  behind 
the  scenes  in  public  affairs,  and  to  have  been  employed  in  writing 
memoranda  which  might  possibly  influence  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment ;  so  it  seemed  rather  futile  at  first  to  expend  the  same  effort 
on  papers  that  would  only  be  examined,  marked,  and  destroyed. 
Then  there  was  the  perpetual  doubt  about  the  object  for  which  the 
army  was  maintained.  It  was  a  severe  shock  for  any  disciple  of  the 
Naval  School,  which  taught  that  only  by  a  fleet  strong  enough  to- 
prevent  invasion  could  we  win  a  great  war,  to  find  that  every 
scheme  set  at  the  Staff  College  assumed  the  invasion  of  England 
by  a  large  continental  army. 

Instruction  was  given  chiefly  by  lectures  which  were  delivered 
both  in  the  mornings  and  in  the  afternoons.  We  took  copious 
lecture-notes  with  a  view  to  the  final  examination  at  the  end  of 
the  two  years.  We  were  then  examined  on  all  that  we  had  been 
taught  during  the  whole  course,  and  placed  in  order  according  to 
the  marks  given  to  us  by  outside  examiners,  who  could  only  judge 
us  on  paper,  having  no  knowledge  of  our  personality  or  qualities 
more  useful  to  the  soldier  than  the  trick  of  concealing  ignorance 
i:a  answers  to  examination  questions.  Most  of  the  work  was  done 
indoors  ;  we  had  not  then  learned  the  system  of  *  Staff  Tours,' 
by  which  Staff  work  can  be  practically  taught  under  peace  conditions 
almost  as  well  as  by  war  experience.  We  did  a  few  tactical  days 
over  ground  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  that  we  knew  by 
t  eart,  but  practical  war  experience  was  necessarily  lacking  in  the 
'  teachers,'  and  I  do  not  think  we  got  much  interest  or  instruction 
out  of  those  experiences.  On  the  other  hand  we  learned  much 
from  fellow-students  ;  all  branches  of  the  army  were  represented, 
and  the  mess  contained  a  kaleidoscopic  collection  of  uniforms  which 
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provided  an  interesting  study  for  a  week  or  so.  I  have  forgotten 
to  mention  the  branch  of  instruction  on  which  most  time  was  spent 
— military  surveying.  We  did  that  in  the  open  air,  of  course,  and 
we  spent  an  average  of  two  days  a  week  in  making  large  scale 
plans  of  selected  little  bits  of  country,  and  many  hours  indoors 
in  '  mucking  in/  which  was  the  irreverent  expression  we  used  for 
working  them  up  into  finished  drawings.  One  of  my  contemporaries 
earned  great  glory  by  specialising  in  decorative  North  Points  on 
which  he  must  have  spent  many  hours  every  week.  Our  pro- 
ductions came  back  to  us  with  various  comments,  and  we  thought 
that  the  criticisms  of  our  draughtsmanship  were  rather  overdone. 
Our  greatest  expert,  a  Royal  Engineer  who  had  earned  great  fame 
by  his  surveys  of  large  areas  on  the  North-west  Frontier  of  India, 
had  one  of  his  best  productions  at  the  Staff  College  returned  to  him 
with  the  advice  written  across  it/  You  should  practise  gravel-pits/ 

I  am  afraid  I  am  overdoing  my  own  criticisms.  Those  two 
years  of  surveying  work  certainly  gave  us  a  grasp  of  small  areas 
of  ground  and  a  power  of  drawing  plans  rapidly  and  neatly.  Our 
most  critical  fellow-student  said  that  he  only  learned  one  thing 
in  his  first  year,  not  to  knock  over  his  Indian-ink  bottle.  The 
theoretical  work  gradually  worked  up  to  a  climax.  The  papers 
set  required  a  good  memory  for  facts ;  where  a  given  corps  was 
on  a  certain  day,  what  was  the  maximum  depth  of  a  ford  which 
infantry  could  cross  (we  had  to  think  first  what  subject  we  were 
being  examined  in,  the  estimate  in  the  reconnaissance  book  differed 
by  a  few  inches  from  the  estimate  in  the  tactics  book  !),  the  exact 
dimensions  of  a  gabion,  a  sort  of  wickerwork  cylinder  used  in  forts, 
and  so  on.  I  can  only  give  the  actual  effect  on  my  own  brain  of 
the  final  cram.  Just  before  the  examination  I  was  working  late 
at  night  in  my  room  where  I  kept  on  the  mantel-piece  my  pipe, 
tobacco,  matches,  and  watch-key ;  after  finishing  work  I  went 
up  to  the  mantel-piece,  opened  my  watch,  lighted  a  match,  and 
then  pondered  where  to  apply  it  to  the  watch.  Next  morning  I 
carried  my  sponge  and  a  pair  of  socks  to  the  bath,  threw  the  socks 
into  the  water,  and  kept  the  sponge  in  my  hand.  At  breakfast 
time  I  opened  a  letter,  threw  it  into  the  fire,  and  kept  the  envelope 
in  my  hand  to  read.  This  seems  to  point  to  abnormal  lack  of 
brains,  but  I  think  that  most  of  us  were  in  the  same  state,  and  after 
all  I  did  not  do  badly  in  the  examinations. 

We  really  learned  a  good  deal  both  from  each  other  and  from 
the  Staff,  and  I  think  we  learned  most  when  we  were  given  some 
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research  work  to  do  and  left  to  ourselves  to  do  it  with  the  assistance 
of  the  excellent  Staff  College  library.  During  the  two  years  we 
were  given  three  memoirs  to  write  on  different  subjects  and  com- 
pelled, if  we  wanted  to  do  well,  to  consult  original  authorities  and 
form  our  own  conclusions  about  historical  events  and  the  lessons 
to  be  learned  therefrom.  What  struck  me  most  was  the  un- 
reliability of  national  histories  of  wars.  Facts  were  distorted  in 
them  to  suit  the  national  view,  and  it  seemed  impossible  to  find 
really  unbiassed  historians.  For  instance,  although  seventy-five 
years  had  passed  since  the  Waterloo  campaign,  there  did  not  seem  to 
be  any  reliable  account  in  existence  excepting  Chesney's  '  Waterloo 
Lectures/  quite  a  small  book,  not  giving  much  detail,  but  showing 
original  research  and  fair  judgment.  We  also  specialised  in  the 
1866  campaign  in  Bohemia,  and  were  fairly  well  supplied  with 
accounts  from  both  sides.  For  the  1870  war  we  had  not  the  French 
Official  account  which  has  since  thrown  so  much  more  light  upon 
that  campaign.  Reference  to  1870  reminds  me  of  our  most 
valuable  experience  of  all,  a  tour  round  the  battlefields  in  the 
M.etz  district,  Weissenberg,  Worth,  Spicheren,  Mars-la-Tour,  and 
Gravelotte  St.  Privat.  It  was  a  revelation  to  find  the  difference 
between  studying  battles  on  maps  and  studying  them  on  the  ground 
over  which  they  were  fought.  In  those  days  the  little  crosses  in 
the  fields  marked  the  spots  where  men  had  fallen  and  still  rested, 
and  this  added  much  to  the  realism  of  the  study.  By  approaching 
the  ground  from  the  attacker's  side,  with  a  copy  in  hand  of  the 
actual  orders  issued,  we  could  almost  see  the  battle  proceeding  and 
smell  the  powder  smoke. 

For  the  last  two  days  of  the  tour  we  put  up  at  hotels  in  Metz, 
and  on  our  last  night  we  were  invited  to  dine  with  the  German 
cavalry  regiment  in  the  town.  It  was  an  experience  which  at  my 
present  age  I  should  be  sorry  to  repeat.  We  sat  down  to  dinner 
ai;  5.30  P.M.  and  rose  from  the  table  at  11. 30  P.M. — with  exceptions. 
The  German  officer  who  had  sat  on  my  left  was  literally  under  the 
table.  I  had  read  in  novels  about  people  going  under  the  table 
at;  dinner  but  had  never  seen  it  happen,  and  on  this  occasion  I 
confess  that  I  did  not  notice  his  disappearance  because  I  was  talking 
t(  >  my  other  neighbour ;  when  I  turned  round  the  convivial  one 
Lid  silently  slipped  away,  and  I  did  not  realise  where  he  had  gone 
to  for  some  minutes.  It  was  not  considered  a  regular  drinking 
evening,  so  we  were  let  off  lightly.  Only  two  officers  sent  round 
formal  messages  that  they  wished  to  drink  with  each  of  us,  but  I 
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believe  that  sometimes  every  officer  used  to  do  so,  and  each  toast 
had  to  be  drunk  with  no  heel-taps  ;  you  had  to  reverse  your  glass 
after  drinking  to  show  there  was  no  deception.  My  neighbour 
on  the  other  side  was  most  interesting  ;  he  had  ridden  in  Bredow's 
charge  at  Mars-la-Tour,  where  it  is  claimed  that  about  six  hundred 
cavalry  put  a  whole  hostile  army  corps  out  of  action  at  a  very 
critical  moment.  The  disappearance  of  my  left-hand  neighbour 
called  my  attention  to  my  own  wine-glasses,  of  which  there  were  at 
least  six  intended  for  various  liquors,  one  was  full  of  excellent 
burgundy,  one  of  sweet  champagne,  and  another  of  beer  !  When 
the  party  broke  up  most  of  them  went  to  a  beer  hall  or  cafe  to 
finish  the  evening,  but  some  of  us  succeeded  in  getting  away  to 
bed.  These  are  perhaps  digressions  from  the  subject  of  lessons 
learned.  Next  morning  I  learned  one  which  altered  my  whole 
conception  of  modern  war. 

We  were  invited  to  go  over  some  barracks.  After  seeing  the 
barrack  rooms,  which  seemed  never  to  have  been  ventilated  and 
smelt  horribly,  we  were  shown  the  Quartermasters'  store,  and  it 
was  there  that  I  learned  my  lesson.  In  my  own  service  it  would 
in  those  days  have  taken  a  very  long  time  to  serve  out  a  complete 
new  set  of  clothing  to  reservists  and  others  on  mobilisation  (we 
had  no  marine  reservists,  by  the  way  :  that  was  before  the  days  of 
the  Royal  Fleet  Reserve).  When  a  man  drew  his  kit  he  had  to 
encloss  it  in  his  arms  as  best  he  could,  and  it  was  odds  in  favour 
of  his  dropping  a  boot  or  something  and  having  to  stoop  to  pick 
it  up.  The  German  store  contained  pigeon  holes  holding  a  complete 
new  kit  for  every  man,  and  on  the  top  of  each  kit  was  a  blanket. 
On  mobilisation  the  men  were  marched  through  the  store,  each 
man  pulled  his  blanket  off,  shovelled  everything  into  it,  and  moved 
on  at  once  without  dropping  anything.  Many  minutes  were  thus 
saved,  and  the  cumulative  effect  of  working  out  all  such  details 
was  calculated  to  ensure  that  the  German  army  would  strike  first 
before  any  neighbouring  army  could  possibly  be  ready.  The 
German  theory  was  that,  by  adopting  such  methods,  the  issue  of  a 
war  could  be  determined  by  careful  preparation  in  time  of  peace. 
It  has  since  transpired  that,  in  1870,  they  were  right ;  the  French 
had  allowed  more  time  for  mobilisation  and  had  not  worked  out 
details  with  the  same  meticulous  care.  For  instance,  an  immense 
number  of  waggons,  required  on  mobilisation,  were  stored  at 
Chalons  in  an  enclosure  with  high  strong  walls  and  only  one  gate ; 
it  took  several  days  to  get  them  out  one  by  one  by  normal  methods. 
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OD  their  system  of  instant  readiness  to  strike,  an  unscrupulous  clique 
in  the  German  General-Staff  imposed  their  theory  of  *  preventive 
war/  which  means  attacking  a  neighbour  first  on  the  assumption 
that  if  you  do  not  knock  him  out  he  may  attack  you.  They  tried 
to  attack  France  in  1875-6,  putting  forward  this  plea,  but  were 
curbed  by  Bismarck,  who  paid  some  attention  to  what  he  called 
the  '  imponderables/  the  moral  forces,  which  he  thought  he  could 
not  mould  to  his  purpose.  I  think  it  was  the  realisation  of  the 
instant  readiness  for  war  of  the  German  armies,  combined  with 
study  of  the  effect  of  such  readiness  in  the  issue  of  a  campaign,  that 
wa.s  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  lessons  we  learned  at  the  Staff 
College  in  the  early  nineties.  f- 

On  the  way  back  from  Metz  some  of  us  visited  the  field  "of 
Waterloo,  which  seemed  almost  ludicrously  small  in  comparison 
with  the  battlefields  of  1870. 

During  the  second  year  of  the  course  came  one  of  those  incidents 
that  change  the  whole  course  of  one's  life,  though  their  importance 
may  not  be  recognised  at  the  time.  Captain  Maurice  Bourke, 
who  was  Gunnery  Lieutenant  of  the  Alexandra  when  I  joined  her 
in  the  Mediterranean  in  '83,  came  down  to  Camberley  to  stay  with 
a  friend  in  the  Coldstream  Guards,  and  I  was  asked  to  dinner  to 
meot  him.  He  told  me  after  dinner  that  he  was  going  out  to  the 
Mediterranean  flagship  again  as  Flag-Captain  to  Sir  George  Tryon 
in  the  Victoria.  To  Admiral  Tryon's  initiative  was  due  the  estab- 
lish ment  of  the  Foreign  Intelligence  Committee  at  the  Admiralty, 
which  was  developed  into  the  small  Naval  Intelligence  Department, 
the  germ  of  the  present  Naval  Staff.  The  Admiral  seemed  inclined 
to  r,ake  up  the  further  question  of  intelligence  and  staff  work  in 
the  fleet,  and  Captain  Bourke  was  extremely  keen  on  the  subject. 
He  realised  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  begin  on  a  very  small 
sea  e.  You  can  do  almost  anything  in  the  service  if  you  don't 
ask  for  money,  and  the  idea  occurred  to  him  that  marine  officers, 
who  had  little  to  do  at  sea,  might  help  a  good  deal  at  the  start.  He 
explained  that,  besides  the  money  difficulty,  there  was  the  difficulty 
of  (;abin  accommodation.  He  said  he  realised  that  I  was  now  a 
captain,  but  would  I  come  out  to  the  Victoria  and  do  a  subaltern's 
work  again  with  the  prospect  of  becoming  the  first  intelligence 
officer  of  the  Mediterranean  Fleet,  and  do  all  the  staff  work  sorely 
needed  to  prepare  for  war  ?  He  added  that  in  his  opinion  we  were 
so  unready  for  want  of  such  preparation,  and  so  absorbed  in  peace 
routine,  that  disaster  might  result  unless  the  work  was  soon  under- 
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taken.  Other  nations  had  learned  from  the  Germans  in  1870  the 
lesson  of  readiness  for  war,  and  they  were  applying  to  their  fleets 
the  lessons  they  had  learned  about  armies.  Plans  must  be  drawn 
up  in  time  of  peace  ;  every  detail  must  be  worked  out  with 
care,  and  actually  tested,  if  the  best  results  were  to  be  obtained 
from  the  resources  available.  Then  he  added,  *  Will  you  take 
it  on  ?  ' 

I  hesitated.  I  was  obliged  to  think  of  my  pocket.  It  meant 
abandoning  the  gamble  I  had  gone  in  for,  sacrificing  the  legacy 
I  had  invested  in  a  Staff  College  education,  and  giving  up  all  prospect 
of  recouping  myself  from  the  extra  pay  I  hoped  to  draw  from 
army  staff  appointments,  of  which  I  was  told  I  had  a  good  prospect. 
He  said  '  Think  it  over,  there's  no  hurry,  of  course  you  must  finish 
the  course  first,  and  get  your  p.s.c.  There  will  not  be  much  chance 
of  getting  things  started  during  the  first  few  months  of  the  com- 
mission. We  shall  have  to  shake  down  first.'  I  thought  it  over 
in  the  night  and  next  morning  agreed,  but  with  some  hesitation. 
I  knew  that  the  Mediterranean  flagship  was  expensive  to  live  in. 
A  marine  officer  had  not  to  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  buy 
paint  for  his  ship,  as  a  commander  had  to  in  those  days  if  he  wanted 
promotion : 

'Dost  think  that  thy  ship  needeth  gilding 
And  the  Dockyard  forbear  to  supply  ? 
Place  thy  hand  in  thy  pocket  and  gild  her  : 
There  be  those  who  have  risen  thereby/ 

The  Laws  oj  the  Navy. 

But  every  officer  in  the  wardroom  had  to  bear  the  expense  of 
entertaining  foreign  officers,  who  constantly  come  on  board,  and 
of  other  forms  of  entertainment  expected  of  the  flagship  of  the 
show  squadron  of  the  world.  Then  again,  I  knew  that  to  start 
an  intelligence  department  would  cost  money,  it  would  mean 
taking  meals  on  shore,  entertaining  consuls,  vice-consuls,  and  others 
on  board,  and  so  on,  not  to  mention  travelling  myself  occasion- 
ally on  unofficial  missions  for  which  I  could  not  claim  expenses. 
There  were  still  a  few  pounds  of  the  legacy  left,  and  I  then  had 
a  captain's  pay  of  about  £220  a  year,  which  was  much  more  than  I 
had  had  as  a  subaltern  in  a  former  flagship  on  the  same  station, 
so  I  decided  to  chance  it.  The  Metz  experience  had  taught  me 
that  it  would  be  work  worth  doing  if  only  I  could  make  a  success 
of  it,  and  going  back  to  the  work  of  a  subaltern  in  order  to  obtain 
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a  cabin  did  not  seem  in  proportion  to  figure  very  largely  in  the 
picture.  The  idea  of  going  to  the  Mediterranean  again  with  such 
big  work  to  initiate,  with  the  prospect  of  the  best  companionship 
in  the  world  for  a  bachelor,  in  the  wardroom  mess  of  one  of  the 
best  ships  in  the  service,  was  altogether  too  tempting.  Next 
morring  I  promised  to  accept  if  the  proposal  materialised. 

From  that  time  onwards  the  Staff  College  work  became  desper- 
ately interesting.  There  was  'always  something  to  be  learned 
about  preparations  for  war  on  land,  drawing  up  plans,  working 
out  details  of  stores  and  equipment  required,  the  sort  of  information 
wanted,  and  so  on,  and  it  was  easy  to  draw  the  parallel  in  sea 
war.  We  had  no  army  in  those  days,  by  which  I  mean  no  organised 
army  as  understood  on  the  Continent.  We  had  no  brigades,  divisions, 
and  iiigher  formations  always  working  under  the  same  commanders 
and  staff  to  be  sent  on  service  in  the  same  organisations  in  which 
they  were  trained,  and  we  had  no  complete  mobilisation  equipment 
of  la  ad  transport  for  European  war.  All  our  recent  wars  had  been 
in  parts  of  the  world  where  such  transport  would  be  unsuitable. 
When  an  army  was  required,  small  units  (regiments  of  cavalry, 
mounted  infantry  companies,  batteries,  battalions  of  infantry, 
or  whatever  might  be  wanted)  were  hastily  grouped  together  under 
new  commanders  and  staff  and  formed  into  brigades  or  larger  units 
according  to  requirements.  Transport  adapted  to  the  particular 
country  was  obtained,  stores  were  purchased  from  contractors, 
and  reserves  of  ammunition  collected  as  fast  as  possible.  We  did 
not  base  our  reserves  of  anything  on  anticipated  war  requirements. 
Still  there  was  much  to  learn  at  Camberley  about  such  matters, 
and  also  at  Aldershot,  both  during  the  Staff  College  course  and 
afterwards,  when  we  were  attached  to  different  branches  of  the 
service  for  four  months  to  widen  the  experience  gathered  in  our 
own  respective  services.  In  those  days  soldiering  was  not  taken 
quite  so  seriously  as  it  was  after  the  South  African  War.  There 
was  an  unwritten  rule  that  all  field  days  should  end  before 
the  sacred  dinner  hour,  and  I  have  seen  an  attack  pushed  at 
a  rate  which  verged  on  absurdity,  when  there  was  a  doubt 
whether  the  battle  would  be  over  in  time  for  a  certain  train  to 
London. 

Bo  far  I  have  referred  chiefly  to  the  work,  but  there  was  plenty 
of  pi  ay.  In  the  winter  there  were  the  drag-hounds  to  follow,  the 
best  riding  school  I  know.  If  you  aspired  to  a  Staff  appointment 
in  tlie  field  you  had  little  chance  of  getting  one — I  think  rightly — 
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unless  you  went  well  with  the  drag.  It  was  a  fine  test  of  nerve 
and  horsemanship,  and  as  the  meets  were  always  in  the  afternoons 
they  did  not  interfere  much  with  the  studies.  We  always  had  two 
lines  with  plenty  of  jumping,  and  a  check  between  them.  It  was 
positively  dangerous  to  ride  with  the  whole  mob  of  anything  from 
eighty  downwards  who  converged  on  the  gaps  behind  the  leaders. 
It  was  a  regular  steeplechase,  and  the  safest  course  was  to  get 
away  with  a  lead  if  possible  and  pick  your  own  line,  not  selecting 
the  smallest  places  where  you  would  probably  be  jumped  on  if 
you  came  down.  As  a  marine  with  empty  pockets  I  was  naturally 
not  much  of  a  horseman,  but  managed  to  acquire  for  £30  a  big 
thoroughbred  screw,  dicky  in  the  forelegs,  and  a  roarer  ;  I  shall 
never  forget  his  long  sweeping  stride,  cantering  while  the  rest 
of  the  field  were  galloping,  or  the  gallant  way  he  faced  and  sailed 
oyer  any  jump  that  I  had  the  pluck  to  put  his  head  at.  He  would 
have  won  the  Point-to-Point — a  great  glory  for  a  marine — if  it  had 
not  been  for  me.  Being  weak  in  front,  jumping  on  to  hard  roads 
was  not  his  strong  point,  and  there  was  a  road  three  fences  from 
the  finish.  There  were  two  places  to  cross,  one  a  little  jump  in 
and  a  huge  bank  and  hedge  out,  the  other  a  big  jump  in  and  an 
easy  one  out.  I  chose  the  easy  way  on  to  the  road,  and  so  lost 
the  race.  George  Younghusband *  rode  him  in  the  Aldershot 
Point-to-Point  while  I  was  abroad  at  Metz  and  described  his 
experience  in  his  reminiscences.  He  was  a  grand  horse.  By 
the  way,  those  reminiscences  remind  me  that  I  am  called  *  Salt- 
horse  Jack '  in  Younghusband's  book — I  think  this  is  a  mistake. 
I  was  generally  called  '  Mariner/  and  the  name  still  crops  up  in 
talk  with  contemporaries  of  '  our  batch.'  We  thought  no  end  of 
ourselves,  and  far  superior  to  all  other  batches  above  or  below  us, 
as  all  batches  probably  do.  In  the  batch  above  us  (there  are 
always  two  at  the  College)  the  man  who  is  now  best  known  to  the 
public  was  Charles  Monro.2  In  our  own  batch  we  had  Bruce 
Hamilton,3  Spencer  Ewart,4  '  Jack  '  Cowans,5  '  Joey  '  Davies,6 
Count  Gleichen,7  George  Younghusband,  and  several  others  who 
rose  to  high  army  posts.  I  will  not  tell  any  stories  about  them  in 

Major-General  Sir  George  Younghusband,  K.C.M.G.,  K.C.I.E. 

General  Sir  Charles  Monro,  K.C.B.,  Commander-in-Chief  in  India. 

General  Sir  Bruce  Hamilton,  K.C.B. 

Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  J.  S.  Ewart,  K.C.B.,  late  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army. 

Lieut.  Gen.  Sir  J.  S.  Cowans,  K.C.B.,  late  Quartermaster- General  of  the  Army. 
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case  I  meet  them,  as  I  sometimes  do.  '  Johnny  '  Hardinge  l  of 
the  Scots  Fusiliers  was  a  conspicuous  figure  with  the  drag,  the 
boldest  rider  with  the  loosest  seat  I  have  ever  seen.  He  always 
rode  with  a  slack  rein  and  was  splendidly  mounted  on  fast  and 
clever  horses.  He  fell  of?  five  times  in  the  Point-to-Point,  caught 
up  and  came  past  me  full  speed  when  I  had  my  little  contretemps 
in  th€  last  road.  He  would  ride  at  anything.  The  story  is  told 
of  him  that  when  he  was  afterwards  Brigade-Major  at  Shornclifie 
he  rode  to  a  garden  party,  and  a  girl  said  to  him  :  '  Is  that  your 
celebrated  mare  the  "  Little  'un "  ?  They  say  she  can  jump 
anything.  Can  she  jump  that  ?  '  (pointing  to  an  iron  railing 
enclosing  an  asphalte  tennis  court).  *  Yes,  of  course,'  he  answered, 
and  put  his  mare  over  it.  He  was  afterwards  killed  riding  in  the 
Row  at  a  footpace  ;  his  horse  crossed  its  legs  and  came  down 
suddealy.  There  was  another  man  of  a  very  different  type,  whom 
I  cannot  help  mentioning,  though  he  is  still  alive,  and  I  may  meet 
him.  He  was  the  embodiment  of  the  army  tradition  in  those  days  ; 
to  do  everything  well  and  to  lie  low  about  your  attainments.  He 
passed  in  easily  first  of  the  batch,  about  a  thousand  marks  or  more 
ahead  of  us  all.  He  played  racquets  in  the  R.A.  v.  R.E.  matches, 
so  his  form  was  above  the  average.  He  was  an  excellent  Captain 
of  the  Cricket  XI.,  and  a  fine  bat.  He  was  one  of  the  whips  of  the 
drag-hounds,  and  he  won  the  Point-to-Point.  In  brains  and  in 
sound  judgment  he  was  in  a  class  by  himself,  far  ahead  of  every- 
one, and  he  was  the  most  quiet  and  unassuming  of  all,  with  the 
most  influence,  a  not  uncommon  attribute  of  quiet  men  ;  we  all 
bowed  to  his  judgment  and  were  ready  to  follow  him  like  sheep. 
He  retired  as  a  colonel  before  the  Great  War,  to  do  work  with  Lord 
Robeits  that  he  thought  of  greater  national  importance  than  any 
he  could  do  in  the  service.  He  had  no  personal  ambition,  and 
even  if  I  gave  his  name,  it  would  probably  convey  no  ideas  to  the 
public.  Men  of  real  lasting  influence  do  not  seem  to  be  heard  of 
often.  If  he  reads  this  description  of  himself  I  shall  get  into  trouble, 
but  I  hope  it  will  not  strain  a  valued  friendship. 

The  drag,  and  an  occasional  Saturday  with  the  Garth  Hunt, 
were  our  chief  winter  amusements.  We  once  played  football, 
those  who  wore  nightshiits  (I  wonder  how  many  men  still  do  that) 
v.  those  who  wore  pyjamas.  As  our  average  age  must  have  been  far 
on  tho  wrong  side  of  thirty,  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  we  did 
not  take  the  game  very  seriously ;  we  played  about  ten  minutes 

1  Captain  the  Hon.  A.  S.  Hardinge,  Royal  Scots  Fusiliers. 
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each  way  with  about  twenty  minutes'  interval  !  In  the  summer  we 
had  plenty  of  cricket,  and  ran  two  teams,  one  for  serious  cricket, 
and  the  other  for  village  green  games  and  '  coffee-housing.'  I  was 
in  the  first  team  for  a  time,  but  was  cast  out  for  swiping  across  at 
good  length  balls  on  my  leg  stump,  a  failing  from  which  I  have 
never  recovered.  My  only  exploit  worthy  of  serious  cricket  was 
to  catch  E.  M.  Hadow  out  behind  the  rope-stays  of  the  bowling 
screen  ;  our  umpire  gave  him  out,  and  he  retired  under  protest. 
If  the  ball  had  gone  under  the  rope-stay  it  would  have  been  dead, 
as  that  was  a  boundary  ;  the  question  was  whether  it  was  dead  if  it 
passed  over  the  rope.  I  don't  know  now  whether  he  ought  to  have 
been  given  out,  but  I  still  feel  the  afterglow  of  pride  at  holding 
the  catch,  the  ball  was  skied  and  seemed  never  to  be  coming  down 
again.  Playing  for  the  second  team,  the  '  Owls,'  was  a  great 
recreation.  We  had  a  four-in-hand  coach  to  drive  about  the 
country,  and  one  of  the  eleven  was  always  selected  for  his  alleged 
experience  in  driving  a  team.  The  wheelers  were  hired,  the  leaders 
borrowed  from  amongst  the  students'  drag-horses,  not  well -accus- 
tomed to  harness.  There  was  an  awkward  turn,  with  a  bank  by 
the  side  of  the  road,  on  the  way  to  the  gate,  and  there  the  coach 
was  turned  over  on  its  side  at  least  once  during  that  summer.  The 
eleven  occupied  all  the  top  seats,  so  the  grooms  had  to  get  inside ; 
they  generally  kept  the  doors  ajar  ready  to  jump  out  in  case  of 
emergency,  and  they  always  ran  alongside  until  we  were  clear  of 
the  entrance-gate.  Our  chief  humorist  used  to  call  them  the 
'  pall-bearers.'  (I  really  must  here  interpose  a  story  of  Col.  J.  F. 
Maurice,1  the  able  historian  and  lecturer  in  military  history  in  our 
time.  He  was  not  a  great  linguist,  and  when  taking  a  party  in 
a  brake  round  the  battlefield  of  Mars-la-Tour,  he  wanted  the 
driver  to  turn  the  brake  round  in  a  narrow  road.  He  got  off  and 
called  out  '  Bouleversez  le  voiture ! '  The  class  also  got  off  the 
brake,  hastily.) 

Village  cricket  with  the  '  Owls '  was  most  entertaining.  I  think 
it  was  in  '91  that  the  rule  for  declaring  an  innings  at  an  end  was 
introduced.  We  were  playing  at  Yateley,  and  had  decided  to 
draw  stumps  by  the  church  clock,  which  we  could  all  see.  The 
Yately  umpire  was  the  Parish  Clerk,  and  in  charge  of  the  clock. 
The  new  rule  had  not  penetrated  into  country  villages,  and  when 
we  *  declared  '  in  the  second  innings  there  was  a  storm  of  indigna- 

1  The  late  General  Sir  J.  F.  Maurice,  K.C.B.,  historian  of  the  South  African 
War,  and  well-known  writer. 
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tion  and  protest,  but  we  managed  after  much  persuasion  to  get  the 
other  team  to  bat.  There  was  only  one  wicket  to  fall  at  ten  minutes 
to  time  and  we  thought  we  had  a  certainty,  when  the  church  clock 
suddenly  jumped  on  five  minutes.  I  forget  whether  we  got  the 
last  man  out,  I  think  we  did,  but  I  remember  that  the  situation  had 
to  be  relieved  by  our  standing  beer  all  round,  at  the  local  inn.  The 
drives  home  on  the  coach  on  summer's  evenings  through  the  woods 
and.  the  smell  of  the  pines  and  bog  myrtle  were  very  pleasant.  So 
were  the  drives  to  Ascot  in  race-week.  We  had  a  tent  for  luncheon 
and  tea  there  and  did  things  in  great  style,  regardless  of  the  strain 
on  our  pockets,  but  those  were  extras  and  not  compulsory  charges. 
Tho  cult  of  the  horse  and  attendance  at  races  were  very  prevalent 
in  the  army  in  those  days,  and  it  was  difficult  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  Ascot  when  practically  everyone  went.  We  did  no  work 
in  Ascot  week. 

Riding  in  the  sandy  tracks  through  the  pines  before  breakfast 
was  another  pleasant  experience.  I  will  not  try  to  emulate  Charles 
Kingsley,  whose  '  Winter-Garden '  is  the  most  inspiring  bit  of 
prose  poetry  about  those  woods.  We  often  worked  out  Eversley 
way  with  the  drag,  and  thought  of  him  and  his  fame.  We  heard 
that  he  had  been  fond  of  dining  at  the  Staff  College  and  meeting 
soldiers,  and  stories  about  that  are  told  in  his  Life,  I  must  confess 
though  that,  in  the  winter  time  especially,  we  sometimes  became 
heartily  sick  of  the  gloom  and  monotony  of  pine  woods.  I  remember 
one  Sunday  after  luncheon  going  for  a  walk  with  a  fellow-student, 
and  getting  desperate  at  the  sight  of  perpetual  Scotch  firs. 
Although  in  Sunday  attire  and  unsuitable  boots  we  decided  to 
walk  on  until  we  saw  an  oak  tree.  This  we  did  not  find  until  we 
got  to  Swinley  woods,  and  as  we  were  then  as  near  Windsor  as  we 
were  to  Camberley,  we  walked  there  and  came  back  by  train. 

Besides  being  a  devotee  of  the  race-horse,  nearly  every  army 
officer  used  to  pose  as  a  judge  of  good  liquor.  We  had  a  wine- 
caterer  with  a  sense  of  humour,  who  was  determined  to  score  off 
the  members  of  the  mess  who  complained  about  the  quality  of  the 
drinks  provided.  One  man  aspired  to  have  a  delicate  palate  for 
different  vintages  of  champagne.  One  guest  night  his  glass  was 
filled  alternately  with  two  entirely  different  brands,  of  which  even 
the  colour  differed  as  well  as  the  quality.  He  did  not  notice  any 
difference,  and  never  dared  to  complain  again.  On  St.  Andrew's 
night,  when  we  had  a  haggis,  a  piper  from  Aldershot,  and  all  the 
usual  formalities,  the  same  wine  caterer  sent  round  Irish  whisky 
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instead  of  Scotch  in  the  quaighs.  (I  wonder  whether  that  is  spelt 
right  ?  Readers  who  are  not  Scotsmen  will  perhaps  forgive  my 
adding  the  explanation  that  I  mean  the  little  silver  cup  with  two 
handles  and  a  rounded  base  containing  neat  whisky,  sent  round 
with  the  haggis  and  again  at  the  end  of  dinner.)  I  don't  want  to 
accentuate  the  drink  question :  I  suppose  the  army,  like  the  civil 
population,  used  to  drink  more  wine  in  those  days  than  they  do 
now,  and  in  some  regiments  there  was  senseless  extravagance.  In 
a  battalion  I  was  attached  to  at  Aldershot  for  a  time  champagne 
was  handed  round  every  day  at  luncheon,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
There  was  a  great  change  after  the  South  African  War.  When  I 
was  at  the  Staff  College  again  as  a  *  teacher '  we  went  away  for  a 
Staff  Tour,  and  I  had  to  settle  the  hotel  bill.  There  was  a  very 
high  charge  for  the  use  of  a  sitting-room  for  conferences — I  think 
it  was  about  £4  a  day.  I  asked  why,  and  the  answer  was  that,  as 
all  the  officers  drank  nothing  but  water  now,  the  profits  on  liquor 
expected  when  the  contract  was  made  were  not  forthcoming,  and 
a  loss  had  to  be  avoided  somehow ! 

After  two  years  at  the  Staff  College  the  last  few  weeks  are  a 
very  sad  time,  like  the  last  few  weeks  at  school,  in  a  wardroom  mess 
of  a  happy  ship,  or  in  any  other  community  of  boys  or  men  who 
have  worked  together  and  got  to  know  each  other's  failings  and 
idiosyncrasies  and  good  points.  It  is  a  great  place  for  making 
lasting  friendships.  Most  of  '  our  batch  '  have  soared  high  above 
me  in  service  rank  and  responsibility,  but  the  friendships  remain. 
They  have  had  opportunities  which  do  not  fall  to  a  marine,  who  does 
not  get  the  same  openings  either  for  success  or  for  failure,  but 
plenty  of  interest  in  life  as  a  looker-on  at  the  struggle.  I  hope  I 
have  not  been  unduly  critical  about  the  Camberley  course  of 
instruction  in  the  early  nineties.  The  few  names  I  have  mentioned 
are  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  use  of  the  course,  but  somehow 
there  was  undoubtedly  a  feeling  in  the  army  that  the  tests  should 
be  more  practical.  It  was  assumed  of  army  officers  in  general  that 
they  were  practical  men,  but  a  p.s.c.  was  assumed  not  to  be  so 
unless  he  proved  it.  The  same  might  I  think  have  been  said  of 
the  '  Three-one '  man  in  the  navy  of  that  period. 
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A  STORY  OF  QUIET  TIMES. 
BY  STANLEY  J.  WEYMAN. 

CHAPTER    XXXI. 

BEN  BOSHAM. 

IT  was  Tuesday,  market  day  at  Riddsley.  Farmers'  wives,  cackling 
as  loudly  as  the  poultry  they  carried,  elbowed  one  another  on  the 
brick  pavements  or  clustered  before  the  windows  of  the  low- 
browed shops.  Farmers  in  white  great-coats,  with  huge  handker- 
chiefs about  their  necks,  streamed  from  the  yards  of  the  Packhorse 
and  the  Barley  Mow,  and  meeting  a  friend  planted  themselves  in 
the  roadway  as  firmly  as  if  they  had  stood  in  their  own  pastures. 
Kow  and  again  a  young  spark,  fancying  all  eyes  upon  his  four- 
year-old,  sidled  through  the  throng  with  many  a  '  Whoa ! '  and 
'  Where  be'st  going,  lad  ? '  While  on  the  steps  of  the  Market- 
Cross  and  about  the  long  line  of  carts  that  rested  on  their  shafts 
in  the  open  street,  hucksters  chaffered  and  house-wives  haggled 
over  the  rare  egg  or  the  keg  of  salted  butter. 

The  quacking  of  ducks,  the  neighing  of  horses,  the  sing-song 
of  rustic  voices  filled  the  streets.  It  was  common  talk  that  the 
place  was  as  full  as  at  the  March  Fair.  The  excitement  of  the 
Election  had  gone  abroad,  the  cry  that  the  land  was  at  stake  had 
brought  in  some,  others  had  come  to  see  what  was  afoot.  Many 
a  stout  tenant  was  here  who  at  other  times  left  the  marketing  to 
his  womenfolk ;  and  shrewd  glances  he  cast  at  the  gentry,  as 
he  edged  past  the  justices  who  lounged  before  the  Audley  Arms 
and  killed  in  gossip  the  interval  between  the  Magistrates'  Meeting, 
aii  which  they  had  just  a  sisted,  and  the  Ordinary  at  which  they 
were  to  support  young  Mottisfont. 

The  great  men  talked  loudly  and  eagerly,  were  passionate, 
were  in  earnest.  Occasionally  one  of  the  younger  of  them  would 
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Btep  aside  to  look  at  a  passing  hackney,  or  an  older  man  would 
speak  to  a  favourite  tenant  whom  he  called  by  his  first  name.  But, 
for  the  most  part,  they  clung  together,  fine  upstanding  figures, 
in  high-collared  riding-coats  and  top-boots.  They  were  keen  to 
a  man  ;  the  farmers  keen  also,  but  not  so  keen.  For  the  argument 
that  high  wheat  meant  high  rents,  and  that  most  of  the  benefits 
of  protection  went  to  the  landlords,  had  got  about  even  in  Riddsley. 
The  squires  complained  that  the  farmers  would  only  wake  up  when 
it  was  too  late  ! 

Still,  in  such  a  place,  and  on  market-day,  four  out  of  five  were 
in  the  landed  interest ;  four-fifths  of  the  squires,  four-fifths  of  the 
parsons,  almost  four-fifths  of  the  tenants.  For  the  labourers,  no 
one  asked  what  they  thought  of  it — they  had  ten  shillings  a  week 
and  no  votes.  *  Peel — 'od  rot  him  ! '  cried  the  majority,  '  might 
shift  as  often  as  his  own  spinning-jenny  !  But  not  they  !  No  Man- 
chester man,  and  no  Tamworth  man  either,  should  teach  them  their 
business !  Who  would  die  if  there  were  no  potatoes  ?  It  was  a  flam, 
a  bite,  but  it  wouldn't  bamboozle  Stafford  farmers  !  * 

Meanwhile  Stubbs,  moving  quietly  through  the  throng,  spoke 
with  one  here  and  there.  He  had  the  same  word  for  all.  '  Listen 
to  me,  John/  he  would  say,  his  hand  on  the  yeoman's  shoulder. 
*  Peel  says  he's  been  wrong  all  these  years  and  is  only  right  now. 
Then,  if  you  believe  him,  he's  a  fool ;  and  if  you  don't  believe  him, 
he's  a  knave.  Not  a  very  good  vet.,  John,  eh  ?  Not  the  vet.  for 
the  old  grey  mare,  eh  ? ' 

This  had  a  great  effect.  John  went  away  and  repeated  it 
to  himself,  and  presently  grasped  the  dilemma  and  chuckled  over 
it.  Ten  minutes  later  he  imparted  it,  with  the  air  of  a  Solomon, 
to  the  '  Duke,'  who  mouthed  it  and  liked  it  and  rolled  it  off  to  the 
first  he  met.  It  went  the  round  of  the  inns  and  about  four  o'clock 
a  farmer  fresh  from  the  '  tap  '  put  it  to  Stubbs  and  convinced  him  ; 
and  that  night  men,  travelling  home  market-peart  in  the  charge 
of  their  wives,  bore  it  to  many  a  snug  homestead  set  in  orchards 
of  hard  cider-apples. 

Had  the  issue  of  the  Election  lain  with  the  Market,  indeed,  it 
had  been  over.  But  of  the  hundred  and  ninety  voters  no  more 
than  fifteen  were  farmers,  and  though  the  main  trade  of  the  town 
sided  with  them,  the  two  factories  were  in  opposition  ;  and  cheap 
bread  had  its  charms  for  the  lesser  fry.  But  the  free  traders  were 
too  wise  to  flaunt  their  views  on  market-day,  and  it  was  left  for 
little  Ben  Bosham,  whose  vote  was  pretty  nearly  his  all,  to 
distinguish  himself  in  the  matter. 
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He,  too,  had  been  at  the  tap,  and  about  noon  his  voice  was  heard 
issuing  from  a  group  who  stood  near  the  Audley  Arms.  '  Be  I  free, 
or  bain't  I  ?  '  he  bawled.  '  Answer  me  that,  Mr.  Bagenal ! ' 

A  knot  of  farmers  had  edged  him  into  a  corner  and 
were  disposed  to  bait  him.  A  stubby  figure  in  a  velveteen 
coat  and  drab  breeches,  his  hand  on  an  ash-plant,  he  held  his 
ground  among  them,  tickled  by  the  attention  he  excited  and 
fired  by  his  own  importance.  '  Be  I  free  or  bain't  I  ?  '  he 
repeated. 

'  Free  ?  '  Bagenal  answered  contemptuously.  '  You  be  free 
to  make  a  fool  of  yourself,  Ben !  I'm  thinking  you'd  ha'  us 
all  lay  down  the  ground  to  lazy  pasture  and  live  by  milk,  as 
you  do  !  ' 

*  Milk  ? '  ejaculated  a  stout  man  of  many  acres,  whose  contempt 
for  such  traffic  was  above  speech.  'You'll  be  free  to  go  out  of 
Bridge-End,'  cried  a  third.  '  That's  what  you'll  be  free  to  do  ! 
And  where' 11  your  vote  be  then,  Ben  ?  ' 

But  there  Bosham  was  sure  of  himself.  '  That's  where  you  be 
wrong,  Mr.  Willet,'  he  retorted  with  gusto.  *  My  vote  dunno 
come  o'  my  landlord,  and  in  the  Bridge-End  or  out  of  the  Bridge- 
End,  I've  a  vote  while  I've  a  breath  !  Tain't  the  landlord's  vote, 
and  why'd  I  give  it  to  he  ?  Free  I  be — not  like  you,  begging  your 
pardon  !  Freeman,  old  freeman,  I  be,  of  this  borough  !  Freeman 
by  marriage  ! ' 

*  Then  you   be  a  very  rare   thing ! '  Bagenal  retorted  slily. 
*  There's  a  many  lose  their  freedom  that  way,  but  you  be  the  first 
I  ever  heard  of  that  got  it ! ' 

'  And  a  hard  bargain,  too,  as  I  hear,'  said  Willet. 

This  drew  a  roar  of  laughter.  The  crowd  grew  thicker  and 
the  little  man's  temper  grew  short,  for  his  wife  was  no  beauty.  He 
began  to  see  that  they  were  playing  with  him. 

'  You  leave  me  alone,  Mr.  Willet,'  he  said  angrily,  '  and  I'll 
le;we  you  alone  ! ' 

*  Leave  thee  alone ! '  said  the  farmer  who  had  turned  up  his 
nose  at  milk.     '  So  I  would,  same  as  any  other  lump  o'  dirt !     But 
yo'  don't  let  us.    Yo'  set  up  to  know  more  than  your  betters ! 
Pity  the  old  lord  ain't  alive  to  put  his  stick  about  your  back  ! ' 

'  Did  it  smart,  Ben ! '  cried  a  lad  who  had  poked  himself  in 
between  his  betters. 

'  You  let  me  catch  you,'  Ben  cried,  '  and  I'll  make  you  smart. 
You  be  all  a  set  of  slaves  !  You'd  set  your  thatch  afire  if  squire  'd 
tell  you  !  Set  o'  slaves,  set  o'  slaves  you  be  ! ' 
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'  And  what  be  you,  Bosham  ?  '  said  a  man  who  had  just  joined 
the  group.  '  Head  of  the  men,  hain't  you  ?  Cheap  bread  and  high 
wages,  that's  your  line,  ain't  it ! ' 

'  That's  his  line,  be  it  ?  '  said  the  old  farmer  slowly.  '  Bit  of  a 
rascal  it  seems  yo'  be  ?  Don't  yo'  let  me  find  you  in  my  boosey 
pasture  talking  to  no  men  o'  mine,  or  I'll  make  yo'  smart  a 
sight  more  than  his  lordship  did  !  ' 

'  Ay,  that's  Ben's  line,'  said  the  new  comer. 

'  You're  a  liar  !  '  Ben  shrieked.  *  A  dommed  liar  you  be  ! 
I  see  you  not  half  an  hour  agone  coming  out  of  Stubbs's  office  ! 
I  know  who  told  you  to  say  that,  you  varmint !  I'll  have  the  law 
of  you ! ' 

'  Ben  Bosham,  the  labourers'  friend  ! '  the  man  retorted. 

Ben  was  furious,  for  he  was  frightened.  There  was  no  feud 
so  bitter  in  the  forties  as  the  feud  between  farmer  and  labourer. 
The  labourer  had  no  vote,  he  had  lost  his  common  rights,  his  wood, 
his  cow-feed ;  he  was  famished,  he  was  crushed  by  the  new  Poor 
Law,  and  so  he  was  often  in  an  ugly  mood,  as  singed  barns 
and  burning  stacks  went  to  show.  Bosham  knew  that  he  might 
flout  the  squires,  and  at  worst  be  turned  out  of  his  holding  ;  but 
woe  betide  him  if  he  got  the  name  of  the  labourers'  friend.  More- 
over, there  was  just  so  much  truth  in  the  accusation  as  made  it 
dangerous.  Ben  and  his  brother  eked  out  the  profits  of  the 
dairy  by  occasional  labour,  and  Ben  had  sometimes  vapoured  in 
tap-rooms  where  he  had  better  have  held  his  tongue.  He  shrieked 
furiously,  therefore,  at  the  false  witness,  and  even  tried  to  reach 
him  with  his  ash-plant.  '  Who  be  you  ?  '  he  screamed.  '  You  be  a 
lawyer's  pup,  you  be  !  You'd  ruin  me,  you  would  !  Let  me  get 
a  hold  of  you  and  I'll  put  a  mark  on  you  !  You  be  lying  ! J 

*  I  don't  know  about  that,'  said  the  big  farmer  slowly  and 
weightily.  '  I'm  feared  yo're  a  bit  of  a  la  cal,  Ben/ 

'  Ay,  and  fine  he'll  look  in  front  of  Stafioid  Gaol  some  morning  ! ' 
said  Willet. 

On  that,  in  a  happy  moment  for  Ben,  while  he  gaped  for  a 
retort  and  found  none,  two  carriers'  vans,  huge  wooden  vehicles 
festooned  with  rabbits  and  baskets  and  drawn  by  three  horses 
abreast,  lumbered  through  the  crowd  and  scattered  it.  In  a 
twinkling  Ben  was  left  alone,  an  angry  man,  aware  that  he  had 
cut  but  a  poor  figure  ! 

He  had  been  frightened,  too,  and  he  resented  it.  He  thirsted  for 
some  chance  of  setting  himself  right,  of  proving  to  others  that  he 
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was  a  freeman  and  not  as  other  men.  And  in  the  nick  of  time  he 
saw  a  chance — if  only  he  had  the  courage  to  rise  to  it.  He  saw 
moving  towards  him  through  the  press  a  mail-phaeton  and  pair. 
On  the  box,  caped  and  gloved,  the  pink  of  fashion,  sat  no  less  a 
person  than  his  lordship  himself.  A  servant  in  the  well-known 
livery,  a  white  coat  with  a  blue  collar,  sat  behind  him. 

The  vans  which  had  freed  Ben  blocked  the  great  man's  way, 
and  he  was  moving  at  a  walk.  All  heads  were  bared  as  he 
passed,  and  he  was  acknowledging  the  courtesy  with  his  whip 
Yvrhen  Ben  stepped  before  the  horses  and  lifted  his  hand.  In  an 
instant  a  hundred  eyes  were  on  the  man  and  he  knew  that  he  had 
burned  his  boats.  Bravado  was  now  his  only  chance. 

'  My  lord,3  he  cried,  waving  his  hat  impudently.  '  I  want  to 
know  what  you  be  going  to  do  about  me  ?  ' 

My  lord  hardly  caught  his  words  and  did  not  catch  his  meaning, 
but  he  saw  that  the  man  was  almost  under  the  horses'  feet  and  he 
checked  them.  Ben  stood  aside  then,  but,  as  the  carriage  passed 
him,  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  splashboard  and  walked  beside  it. 
He  looked  up  at  the  great  man  and  in  the  same  impudent 
tone, '  Be  you  agoing  to  turn  me  out,  my  lord  ?  '  he  cried.  '  That's 
what  I  want  to  know/ 

' 1  don't  understand  you,'  Audley  said  coldly.  He  guessed 
that  the  man  referred  to  the  Election,  and  what  was  the 
use  of  understrappers  like  Stubbs  if  he  was  to  be  exposed 
to  this  ? 

'  I'm  Ben  Bosham  of  the  Bridge-End,  my  lord,  that's  who  I  be^ 
Ben  replied  brazenly.  '  I'm  not  ashamed  of  my  name.  I  want 
to  know  whether  you  be  a-going  to  turn  me  out,  and  my  wife  and 
my  child  !  That's  what ' 

Then  a  farmer  seized  him  and  dragged  him  back,  and  others 
laid  hands  on  him,  though  he  still  shouted.  '  Dunno  be  a  fool ! ' 
cried  the  farmer,  deeply  shocked.  '  Drive  on,  drive  on,  my  lord  ! 
Never  heed  him.  He've  had  a  glass  too  much ! ' 

'  Packhorse  beer,  my  lord,'  explained  a  second  in  stentorian 
tones — though  he  knew  that  Ben  was  fairly  sober. 

'  Ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself  ! '  cried  a  third,  and  he  shook 
the  aggressor.  Ben  was  in  a  minority  of  one,  and  those  who  held 
him  were  inclined  to  be  rough. 

Audley  waved  his  whip  good-humouredly.  '  Take  care  of 
him  !  '  he  said.  '  Don't  hurt  him  !  '  And  he  drove  on,  outwardly 
unmoved  though  inwardly  fuming.  Still  had  it  ended  there 
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little  harm  would  have  been  done.  But  word  of  the  brawl 
outran  the  carriage  and,  as  it  chanced,  reached  the  door  of 
Hatfcon's  Works  as  the  men  came  out  to  dinner.  Ben  Boshain 
had  spoken  his  mind  to  his  lordship !  His  lordship  had  driven 
over  him !  The  farmers  had  beaten  him !  The  news  passed 
from  one  to  another  like  flame,  and  the  hands  stood,  some  two 
score  of  them,  and  hooted  my  lord  loudly,  shouting  '  Shame  ! ' 
and  jeering  at  him. 

Now  had  Audley  been  the  candidate  he  would  have  thought 
nothing  of  it.  He  would  have  laughed  in  the  men's  faces  and 
taken  it  as  part  of  the  day's  work  ;  or  had  he  been  the  old  lord,  he 
would  have  flung  a  curse  at  the  jeer  and  cut  at  the  nearest  with 
his  whip — and  forgotten  it. 

But  he  was  not  the  old  lord,  times  were  changed,  and  the  thing 
angered  him.  It  was  in  an  ill  temper  that  he  drove  on  along  the 
road  that  rose  by  gentle  degrees  to  the  Great  Chase. 

For  the  matter  of  that,  he  had  been  in  a  black  mood  for  some 
time,  because  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind.  Night  and  morning 
ambition  whispered  to  him  to  put  the  vessel  about ;  to  steer  the 
course  which  experience  told  him  that  it  behoved  a  man  to  steer 
who  was  not  steeped  in  romance,  nor  too  greedy  for  the  moment's 
enjoyment ;  the  course  which,  beyond  all  doubt,  he  would  have 
steered  were  he  now  starting  ! 

But  he  was  not  starting  ;  and  when  he  thought  of  shifting  the 
helm  he  foresaw  difficulties.  He  did  not  think  that  he  was  a 
soft-hearted  man,  yet  he  feared  that  when  it  came  to  the  point  he 
would  flinch.  Besides,  he  told  himself  that  he  was  a  man  of  honour  ; 
and  the  change  was  a  little  at  odds  with  this.  But  there  again, 
he  reflected  that  truth  was  honour  and  in  the  end  would  cause 
less  pain. 

Eight  thousand  pounds  was  so  very  small  a  portion  !  And  for 
safety,  he  no  longer  needed  to  play  for  it.  John  Audley  was  dead 
and  the  Bible  was  in  his  hands ;  his  case  was  beyond  cavil  or 
question,  while  the  political  situation  was  such  that  he  saw  no 
opening,  no  chance  of  enrichment  in  that  direction.  To  make 
Mary,  handsome,  good,  attractive  as  she  was — to  make  her  the 
wife  of  a  poor  peer,  of  a  discontented,  dissatisfied  man — this, 
if  he  could  only  find  it  in  his  heart  to  tell  her  the  truth,  would  be 
a  cruel  kindness. 

As  he  drove  along  the  road,  angry  with  the  wretched  Bosharn, 
angry  with  Stubbs,  angry  with  the  fools  who  had  hooted  him, 
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he  was  not  sorry  to  feel  his  ill-temper  increase.  He  might  not 
find  it  so  difficult  to  speak  to  her.  A  little  effort  and  the  thing 
would  be  done.  Eight  thousand  pounds  ?  The  interest  would 
barely  dress  her.  Whereas,  if  she  had  played  her  cards  well  and 
been  heir  to  her  uncle's  thirty  thousand — the  case  would  have 
been  different.  After  all,  the  fault  lay  with  her. 

He  roused  the  off-horse  with  a  sharp  cut,  and  a  moment  later 
discerned  at  the  end  of  a  long,  straight  piece  of  road,  the  moss- 
clad  steps  of  the  old  Cross  and  standing  beside  them  a  figure  he  knew. 

He  was  moved,  even  while,  in  his  irritation,  he  was  annoyed 
that  she  had  come  to  meet  him  at  a  place  that  had  recollections 
for  him.  It  seemed  to  him  that  in  doing  this  she  was  putting 
a  a  unfair  burden  on  him. 

She  waved  her  hand  and  he  raised  his  hat.  The  day  was  bright 
and  cold,  and  the  east  wind  had  whipped  a  fine  colour  into  her 
cheeks.  Perhaps  that,  too,  was  unfair. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

MARY    MAKES    A    DISCOVERY, 

BUT  his  face  was  not  one  to  betray  his  thoughts,  and  as  he  drew  up 
beside  Mary,  horses  fretting,  polechains  jingling,  the  silver  of  the 
harness  glittering  from  a  score  of  points,  he  made  a  gallant 
show.  The  most  eager  lover,  Apollo  himself  in  the  chariot  of  the 
sun,  had  scarcely  made  a  better  approach  to  his  mistress,  had 
hardly  carried  it  more  finely  over  a  mind  open  to  appear- 
ances. 

With  a  very  fair  show  of  haste  he  bade  his  man  take  the 
reins,  and  as  the  servant  swung  himself  into  the  front  seat  the 
master  sprang  to  the  ground.  His  hand  met  Mary's,  his  curly- 
briinmed  hat  was  doffed,  his  eyes  smiled  into  hers.  '  Well,  better 
late  than  never ! '  he  said. 

'  Yes,'  she  answered ;  but  she  spoke  more  soberly  than  he 
expected  and  her  face  was  grave.  '  You  have  been  a  long  time 
away.' 

That  was  their  meeting.  The  servant  was  there  ;  under  his 
oyes  it  could  not  be  warmer.  Whether  one  or  the  other  had  fore- 
seen, this  need  not  be  asked, 
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He  spoke  to  the  man,  who,  possessed  by  a  natural  curiosity, 
was  all  ears.  '  Keep  them  moving,'  he  said.  '  Drive  back  a  mile 
or  two  and  return.'  Then  to  Mary,  his  hat  still  in  his  hand, 
'  A  long  time  away  ?  Longer  than  I  expected,  and  far  longer 
than  I  hoped,  Mary.  Shall  we  go  up  the  hill  a  little  ? ' 

'  I  thought  you  would  propose  that.  I  am  so  glad  that  it 
is  fine/ 

The  man  had  turned  the  horses.  Audley  took  her  hand  again 
and  pressed  it,  looking  in  her  face,  telling  himself  that  she  grew 
more  handsome  every  day.  Why  hadn't  she  thirty  thousand 
pounds  ?  Aloud  he  said  '  So  am  I,  very  glad.  Otherwise  you 
could  not  have  met  me,  and  I  fancied  that  you  might  not  wish  me 
to  come  to  the  house  ?  Was  that  so,  dear  ?  ' 

*  I  think  it  was,'  she  said.     '  He  has  been  gone  so  very  short  a 
time.     Perhaps  it  was  foolish  of  me.' 

'  Not  at  all ! '  he  answered,  admiring  the  purity  of  her  com- 
plexion. '  It  was  like  you.' 

*  If  we  had  told  him,  it  would  have  been  different.' 

'  On  the  other  hand,'  he  said  deftly,  as  he  drew  her  hand  through 
his  arm,  '  it  might  have  troubled  his  last  days  ?  And  now,  tell 
me  all,  Mary,  from  the  beginning.  You  have  gone  through  dark 
days  and  I  have  not  been — I  could  not  be  with  you.  But  I  want 
to  share  them.' 

She  told  the  story  of  John  Audley's  disappearance,  her  cheek 
growing  pale  as  she  described  the  alarm,  the  search,  the  approach 
of  night  and  her  anguish  at  the  thought  that  her  uncle  might  be 
lying  in  some  place  which  they  had  overlooked  !  Then  she  told 
him  of  Basset's  arrival,  of  the  discovery,  of  the  manner  in  which 
Peter  had  arranged  everything  and  saved  her  in  every  way.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  to  omit  this,  to  say  nothing  of  him,  would  be 
as  unfair  to  the  one  as  uncandid  to  the  other. 

My  lord's  comment  was  cordial,  yet  it  jarred  on  her.  '  Well 
done  ! '  he  said.  '  He  was  made  to  be  of  use,  poor  chap  !  If  it 
were  anyone  else  I  should  be  jealous  of  him ! '  And  he  laughed, 
pressing  her  arm  to  his  side. 

She  was  quivering  with  the  memories  which  her  story  had  called 
up,  and  it  was  only  by  an  effort  that  she  checked  the  impulse  to 
withdraw  her  hand.  *  Had  you  been  there ' 

1 1  hope  I  should  have  done  as  much,'  he  replied  complacently. 
'  But  it  was  impossible.' 

*  Yes,'  she  said.     And  though  she  knew  that  her  tone  was  cold, 
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she  could  not  help  it.  For  many,  many  times  during  the 
last  month  she  had  pondered  over  his  long  absence  and  the 
chill  of  his  letters.  Many  times  she  had  told  herself  that  he  was 
treating  her  with  scant  affection,  scant  confidence,  almost  with 
scact  respect.  But  then  again  she  had  reflected  that  she  must  be 
mistaken,  that  she  brought  him  nothing  but  herself,  and  that  if 
he  did  not  love  her  he  would  not  have  sought  her.  And  telling 
herself  that  she  expected  too  much  of  love,  too  much  of  her  lover, 
she  had  schooled  herself  to  be  patient,  and  had  resolved  that  not  a 
word  of  complaint  should  pass  her  lips. 

But  to  assume  a  warmth  which  she  did  not  feel  was  another 
matter.  This  was  beyond  her. 

He,  for  his  part,  set  down  her  manner  to  a  natural  depression. 
'  Poor  child  ! '  he  said,  '  you  have  had  a  sad  time.  Well,  we  must 
make  up  for  it.  As  soon  as  we  can  make  arrangements  you  must 
leave  that  gloomy  house  where  everything  reminds  you  of  your 
uncle  and — and  we  must  make  a  fresh  start.  Do  you  know  where 
I  am  taking  jrou  ? ' 

She  saw  that  they  had  turned  off  the  road  and  were  following 
a  track  that  scrambled  upwards  through  the  scrub  that  clothed 
the  slope  below  the  Gatehouse.  It  slanted  in  the  direction  of 
the  Great  House.  '  Not  to  Beaudelays  ? '  she  said. 

1  Yes — to  Beaudelays.  But  don't  be  afraid.  Not  to  the 
house.' 

'  Oh,  no  ! '  she  cried.  '  I  don't  think  I  could  bear  to  go  there 
to-day  !.' 

'  I  know.  But  I  want  you  to  see  the  gardens.  I  want  you  to 
see  what  might  have  been  ours,  what  we  might  have  enjoyed  had 
fortune  been  more  kind  to  us  !  Had  we  been  rich,  Mary  !  It  is 
hard  to  believe  that  you  have  never  seen  even  the  outside  of  the 
Great  House.' 

'  I  have  never  been  beyond  the  Iron  Gate.' 

'  And  all  these  months  within  a  mile  ! ' 

'  All  these  months  within  a  mile.  But  he  did  not  wish  it. 
It  was  one  of  the  first  things  he  made  me  understand.' 

'  Ah !  Well,  there  is  an  end  of  that ! '  And  again  so 
matter-of-fact  was  his  tone  that  she  had  to  struggle  against  the 
impulse  to  withdraw  her  arm.  '  Now,  if  there  is  anyone  who  has  a 
right  to  be  there,  it  is  you  !  And  I  want  to  be  the  one  to  take  you 
there.  I  want  you  to  see  for  yourself  that  it  is  only  fallen  grandeur 
that  you  are  marrying,  Mary,  the  thing  that  has  been,  not  the  thing 
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that  is.  By  G — d  !  I  don't  know  that  there  is  a  creature  in  the 
world — certainly  there  is  none  in  my  world — more  to  be  pitied 
than  a  poor  peer  ! ' 

'  That's  nothing  to  me,'  she  said.  And,  indeed,  his  words  had 
brought  him  nearer  to  her  than  anything  he  had  said.  So  that 
when,  taking  advantage  of  the  undergrowth  which  hid  them  from 
the  road  below  he  put  his  arm  about  her  and  assisted  her  in 
her  climb,  she  yielded  readily.  '  To  think/  he  said,  '  that  you 
have  never  seen  this  place  !  I  wonder  that  after  we  parted  you 
did  not  go  the  very  next  morning  to  visit  it ! ' 

'  Perhaps  I  wished  to  be  taken  there  by  you.' 

'  By  Jove  !  Do  you  know  that  that  is  the  most  lover-like  thing 
you  have  said/ 

'  I  may  improve  with  practice/  she  rejoined.  '  Indeed,  it  is 
possible/  she  continued  demurely,  *  that  we  both  need  practice  ! ' 

She  had  not  a  notion  that  he  was  in  two  minds  ;  that  one  half 
of  him  was  revelling  in  the  hour,  pleased  with  possession,  enjoy- 
ing her  beauty,  dwelling  on  the  dainty  curves  of  her  figure,  while 
the  other  uncertain,  wavering,  was  asking  continually,  '  Shall  I  or 
shall  I  not  ?  '  But  if  she  did  not  guess  thoughts  to  which  she  had 
no  clue  he  was  sharp  enough  to  understand  hers.  '  Ah !  you  are 
there,  are  you  ? '  he  said.  '  Wait !  Presently,  when  we  are  out 
of  sight  of  that  cursed  road ' 

'  I  didn't  find  fault ! ' 

On  that  there  was  a  little  banter  between  them,  gallant  and 
smiling  on  his  part,  playful  and  defensive  on  hers,  which  lasted 
until  they  reached  a  door  leading  into  the  lower  garden.  It  was 
a  rusty,  damp-stained  door,  once  painted  green,  and  masked  by 
trees  somewhat  higher  than  the  underwood  through  which  they 
had  climbed.  Ivy  hung  from  the  wall  above  it,  rank  grass  grew 
against  it,  the  air  about  it  was  dank,  and  in  summer  sent  up 
the  smell  of  wild  leeks.  Once  under-gardeners  had  used  it  to 
come  and  go,  and  many  a  time  on  moonlit  nights  maids  had 
stolen  through  it  to  meet  their  lovers  in  the  coppice  or  on 
the  road. 

Audley  had  brought  the  key  and  he  set  it  in  the  lock  and  turned 
it.  But  he  did  not  open  the  door.  Instead,  he  turned  to  Mary 
with  a  smile.  '  This  is  my  surprise/  he  said.  '  Shut  your  eyes  and 
open  them  when  I  tell  you.  I  will  guide  you/ 

She  complied  without  suspicion,  and  heard  the  door  squeak  on 
its  rusty  hinges.  Guided  by  his  hand  she  advanced  three  or  four 
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pace  5.  She  heard  the  door  close  behind  her.  He  put  his  ami 
round  her  and  drew  her  on.  '  Now  ?  '  she  asked,  '  May  I 
look  ? ' 

'  Yes,  now  ! '  he  answered.  As  he  spoke  he  drew  her  to  him, 
and,  before  she  knew  what  to  expect,  he  had  crushed  her  to  his 
breast  and  was  pressing  kisses  on  her  face  and  lips. 

She  was  taken  by  surprise,  so  completely,  that  for  a  moment 
she  was  helpless,  without  defence.  Then  the  instinctive  impulse 
to  resist  overcame  her,  and  she  struggled  fiercely;  and,  presently 
she  released  herself.  *  Oh,  you  shouldn't  have  done  it ! '  she 
cried .  *  You  shouldn't  have  done  it ! ' 

'  My  darling  ! ' 

'  You — you  hurt  me  ! '  she  panted,  her  breath  coming  short  and 
quick.  She  was  as  red  now  as  she  had  for  a  moment  been  white. 
Her  lips  trembled,  and  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes.  He  thought 
that  he  had  been  too  rough  with  her,  and  though  he  did  not  under- 
stand, he  stayed  his  impulse  to  seize  her  again.  Instead,  he  stood 
looking  down  at  her,  a  little  put  out. 

She  tried  to  smile,  tried  to  pass  it  off  ;  but  she  was  put  to  it,  he 
could  see,  not  to  burst  into  tears.  '  Perhaps  I  am  foolish/  she 
faltered,  '  but  please  don't  do  it  again/ 

*  I  can't  promise — for  always/  he  answered  smiling.    But,  none 
the  less,  he  was  piqued.    What  a  prude  the  girl  was !    What  a 
Sainte-ni-touche  !     To  make  such  a  fuss  about  a  few  kisses  ! 

She  tried  to  take  the  same  tone.  '  I  know  I  am  silly/  she  said, 
'  but  you  took  me  by  surprise/ 

*  You  were  very  innocent,  then,  my  dear.     Still,  I'll  be  good, 
and  next  time  I  will  give  you  warning.     Now,  don't  be  afraid,  take 
my  nrm,  and  let  us — • — ' 

*  If  I  could  sit  down  ?  '  she  murmured.     Then  he  saw  that  the 
colour  had  again  left  her  cheeks. 

There  was  an  old  wheelbarrow  inside  the  door,  half  full  of 
dead,  leaves.  He  swept  it  clear,  and  she  sat  down  on  the  edge  of 
it.  He  stood  by  her,  puzzled,  and  at  a  loss. 

Certainly  he  had  played  a  trick  on  her,  and  he  had  been  a 
little  rough  because  he  had  felt  her  impulse  to  resist.  But  she 
must,  have  known  that  he  would  kiss  her  sooner  or  later.  And  she 
was  no  child.  Her  convent  days  were  not  of  yesterday.  She 
was  a  woman.  He  did  not  understand  it. 

Alas,  she  did  understand  it  !  It  was  not  her  lover's  kisses,  it 
was  not  his  passion  or  his  roughness  that  had  shaken  Mary.  She 
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was  not  a  prude  and  she  was  a  woman.  That  which  had  over- 
whelmed her  was  the  knowledge,  forced  on  her  by  his  embrace, 
that  she  did  not  love  him  !  That,  however  much  she  might  have 
deluded  herself  a  few  weeks  earlier,  however  far  she  might  have 
let  the  lure  of  love  mislead  her,  she  did  not  love  this  man !  And 
she  was  betrothed  to  him,  she  was  promised  to  him,  she  was  his ! 
On  her  engagement  to  him,  on  her  future  with  him  had  been 
based — a  moment  before — all  her  plans  and  all  her  hopes  for  the 
future. 

No  wonder  that  the  colour  was  struck  from  her  face,  that  she 
was  shaken  to  the  depths  of  her  being.  For,  indeed,  she  knew 
something  more — that  she  had  had  her  warning  and  had  closed 
her  eyes  to  it.  That  evening,  when  she  had  heard  Basset's  step 
come  through  the  hall,  that  moment  when  his  presence  had  lifted 
the  burden  of  suspense  from  her,  should  have  made  her  wise.  And 
for  an  instant  the  veil  had  been  lifted,  and  she  had  been  alarmed. 
But  she  had  reflected  that  the  passing  doubt  was  due  to  her  lover's 
absence  and  his  coldness ;  and  she  had  put  the  doubt  from 
her.  When  Audley  returned  all  would  be  well,  she  would  feel 
as  before.  She  was  hipped  and  lonely  and  the  other  was  kind 
— that  was  all ! 

Now  she  knew  that  that  was  not  all.  She  did  not  love 
Audley  and  she  did  love  someone  else.  And  it  was  too  late. 
She  had  misled  herself,  she  had  misled  the  man  who  loved  her, 
she  had  misled  that  other  whom  she  loved.  And  it  was  too 
late! 

For  a  time  that  was  short,  yet  seemed  long  to  her  companion, 
she  sat  lost  in  thought  and  unconscious  of  his  presence.  At  length 
he  could  bear  it  no  longer.  Pale  cheeks  and  dull  eyes  had  no 
charm  for  him !  He  had  not  come,  he  had  not  met  her, 
for  this. 

'  Come  ! '  he  said.  '  Come,  Mary,  you  will  catch  cold  sitting 
there  !  One  might  suppose  I  was  an  ogre  ! ' 

She  smiled  wanly.  '  Oh,  no  ! '  she  said,  '  It  is  I— who  am 
foolish.  Please  forgive  me.' 

*  If  you  would  like  to  go  back  ?  ' 

But  her  ear  detected  temper  in  his  tone,  and  with  a  newborn 
fear  of  him  she  hastened  to  appease  him.  '  Oh,  no  ! '  she  said. 
'  You  were  going  to  show  me  the  gardens  ! ' 

'  Such  as  they  are.  It  is  a  sorry  sight,  I  can  tsll  you.'  She 
rose  and,  taking  her  arm,  he  led  her  some  fifty  yards  along  the 
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allevT  in  which  they  were,  then,  turning  to  the  right,  he  stopped. 
<  TLere,'  he  said.  '  What  do  you  think  of  it  ?  ' 

They  had  before  them  the  long,  dank,  weed-grown  walk,  broken 
midway  by  the  cracked  fountain  and  closed  at  the  far  end  by 
the  broad  flight  of  broken  steps  that  led  upward  to  the  terrace 
and  so  to  the  great  lawn.  When  Audley  had  last  stood  on  this 
spoi;  the  luxuriance  of  autumn  had  clothed  the  neglected  beds.  A 
tangle  of  vegetation,  covering  every  foot  of  soil  with  leaf  and  bloom, 
had  veiled  the  progress  of  neglect.  Now,  as  by  magic,  all  was 
changed.  The  sun  still  shone,  but  coldly  and  on  a  bald  scene.  The 
roses  that  had  run  riot,  the  spires  of  hollyhocks  that  had  risen 
above  them,  the  sunflowers  that  had  struggled  with  the  encroach- 
ing elder,  nay,  the  very  bindweed  that  had  strangled  all  alike  in 
its  green  embrace,  were  gone,  or  only  reared  naked  stems. 
Gone,  too,  were  the  Old  Man,  the  Sweet  William,  the  St.  John's 
Wort,  the  wilderness  of  humbler  growths  that  had  pressed  about 
their  feet ;  and  from  the  bare  earth  and  leafless  branches,  the 
fouatain  and  the  sundial  alone,  like  mourners  over  fallen  grandeur, 
lifted  grey  heads. 

There  is  no  garden  that  has  not  its  sad  season,  its  days  of  still- 
ness and  mourning,  but  this  garden  was  sordid  as  well  as  sad. 
Its  dead  lay  unburied. 

Involuntarily  Mary  spoke.     '  Oh,  it  is  terrible  ! '  she  cried. 

'  It  is  terrible,'  he  answered  gloomily. 

Then,  she  feared  that,  preoccupied  as  she  was  with  other 
thoughts,  she  had  hurt  him.  She  was  trying  to  think  of  something 
to  comfort  him,  when  he  repeated,  '  It  is  terrible  !  But,  d — n 
it,  let  us  see  the  rest  of  it !  We've  come  here  for  that !  Let  us 
see  it ! ' 

Together  they  went  slowly  along  the  walk.  They  came  to 
the  sundial.  She  hung  a  moment,  wishing  to  read  the  inscrip- 
tion, but  he  would  not  stay.  '  It's  the  old  story,'  he  said. 
'  We  are  gay  fellows  in  the  sunshine,  but  in  the  shadow — we 
are  moths.' 

He  did  not  explain  his  meaning.  He  drew  her  on.  They 
mounted  the  wide  flight  which  had  once,  flanked  by  urns  and 
nymphs  and  hot  with  summer  sunshine,  echoed  the  tread  of  red- 
heoled  shoes  and  the  ring  of  spurs.  Now,  elder  grew  between  the 
shattered  steps,  weeds  clothed  them,  the ^ nymphs  mouldered, 
lacking  arms  and  heads,  the  urns  gaped. 

Mary  felt  his  depression  and  would  have  comforted  him,  but 
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her  brain  was  numbed  by  the  discovery  which  she  had  made  ; 
she  was  unable  to  think,  without  power  to  help.  She  shared, 
she  more  than  shared,  his  depression.  And  it  was  not  until  they 
had  surmounted  the  last  flight  and  stood  gazing  on  the  Great 
House  that  she  found  her  voice.  Then,  as  the  length  and  vastness 
of  the  pile  broke  upon  her,  she  caught  her  breath.  '  Oh/  she 
cried.  '  It  is  immense  ! J 

'  It's  a  nightmare/  he  replied.  '  That  is  Beaudelays  !  That 
is/  with  bitterness,  '  the  splendid  seat  of  Philip,  fourteenth  Lord 
Audley — and  a  millstone  about  his  neck !  It  is  well,  my  dear, 
that  you  should  see  it !  It  is  well  that  you  should  know  what  is 
before  you  !  You  see  your  home  !  And  what  you  are  marrying — • 
if  you  think  it  worth  while  ! ' 

If  she  had  loved  him  she  would  have  been  strong  to  comfort 
him.  If  she  had  even  fancied  that  she  loved  him,  she  would  have 
known  what  to  answer.  As  it  was,  she  was  dumb ;  she  scarcely 
took  in  the  significance  of  his  words.  Her  mind — so  much  of  it 
as  she  could  divert  from  herself — was  engaged  with  the  sight 
before  her,  with  the  long  rows  of  blank  and  boarded  windows, 
the  smokeless  chimneys,  the  raw,  unfinished  air  that,  after 
eighty  years,  betrayed  that  this  had  never  been  a  home,  had 
never  opened  its  doors  to  happy  brides,  nor  heard  the  voices  of 
children. 

At  last  she  spoke.     '  And  this  is  Beaudelays  ? '  she  said. 

'  That  is  my  home/  he  replied.  '  That's  the  place  I've  come 
to  own !  It's  a  pleasant  possession !  It  promises  a  cheerful  home- 
coming, doesn't  it  ? ' 

*  Have  you  never  thought  of — of  doing  anything  to  it  ? '  she 
asked  timidly. 

'  Do  you  mean — have  I  thought  of  completing  it  ?  Of  repair- 
ing it  ? ' 

'  I  suppose  I  meant  that/  she  replied. 

1 1  might  as  well  think/  he  retorted,  '  of  repairing  the  Tower 
of  London  !  All  I  have  in  the  world  wouldn't  do  it !  And  I 
cannot  pull  it  down.  If  I  did,  the  lawyers  first,  and  the 
housebreakers  afterwards,  would  pull  down  all  I  have  with 
it !  There  is  no  escape,  my  dear,'  he  continued  slowly.  '  Once 
I  thought  there  was.  I  had  my  dream.  I've  stood  on  this 
lawn  on  summer  days  and  IVe  told  myself  that  I  would  build  it 
up  again,  and  that  the  name  of  Audley  should  not  be  lost.  But  I 
am  a  peer,  what  can  I  do  ?  I  cannot  trade,  I  cannot  plead.  For  a 
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peer  there  is  but  one  way — marriage.  And  there  were  times 
whe  n  I  had  visions  of  repairing  the  breach — in  that  way  ;  when  I 
thought  that  I  could  set  the  old  name  first  and  my  pleasure  second  ; 
when  I  dreamed  of  marrying  a  great  dowry  that  should  restore 
us  to  the  place  we  once  enjoyed.  But — that  is  over !  That  is 
over,'  he  repeated  in  a  sinking  voice.  '  I  had  to  choose  between 
prosperity  and  happiness ;  I  made  my  choice.  God  grant  that  we 
may  never  repent  it ! ' 

He  sank  into  silence,  waiting  for  her  to  speak ;  he  waited  with 
exasperation.  She  did  not,  and  he  looked  down  at  her.  Then, 
*  I  believe/  he  said,  '  that  you  have  not  heard  a  word  I  have  said  ! ' 

She  glanced  up,  startled.  '  I  am  afraid  I  have  not,'  she  answered 
mee  kly.  '  Please  forgive  me.  I  was  thinking  of  my  uncle,  and 
wondering  where  he  died.' 

It  was  all  that  Audley  could  do  to  check  the  oath  that  rose  to 
his  lips.  For  he  had  spoken  with  intention ;  he  had  given  her,  as 
he  thought,  an  opening  ;  and  he  had  wasted  his  pains.  He  could 
hardly  believe  that  she  had  not  heard.  He  could  almost  believe 
that:  she  was  playing  with  him.  But,  in  fact,  she  had  barely  re- 
covered from  the  shock  of  her  discovery,  and  the  thing  before  her 
eyes — the  house — held  her  attention. 

'  I  believe  that  you  think  more  of  your  uncle  than  of  me  ! J  he 
cried. 

'  No/  she  replied,  '  but  he  is  gone  and  I  have  you/  She  was 
beginning  to  be  afraid  of  him;  afraid  of  him,  because  she  felt 
thai:  she  was  in  fault. 

'  Yes/  he  replied.  '  But  you  must  be  more  kind  to  me — or  I 
don't  know  that  you  will  keep  me.' 

She  thought  that  he  spoke  in  jest,  and  she  pressed  his  arm. 

1  You  don't  want  to  go  into  the  house  ? ' 

'  Oh  no  !     I  could  not  bear  it  to-day.' 

'  Then  you  must  not  mind  if  I  leave  you  for  a  moment.  I 
have  to  look  to  something  inside.  I  shall  not  be  more  than  five 
minutes.  Will  you  walk  up  and  down. ' 

She  assented,  thankful  to  be  alone  with  her  thoughts ;  and 
he  left  her.  A  burly,  stately  figure,  he  passed  across  the  lawn 
and  disappeared  round  the  corner  of  the  old  wing  where  the  yew 
trees  grew  close  to  the  walls.  He  let  himself  into  the  house.  He 
wished  to  examine  the  strong-room  for  himself  and  to  see 
what  traces  were  left  of  the  tragedy  which  had  taken  place 
there. 
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But  when  he  stood  inside  and  felt  the  icy  chill  of  the  house, 
where  each  footstep  awoke  echoes,  and  a  ghostly  tread  seemed  to 
follow  him,  he  went  no  farther  than  the  shadowy  drawing-room 
with  its  mouldering  furniture  and  fallen  screen.  There,  placing 
himself  before  an  unshuttered  pane,  he  stood  some  minutes  without 
moving,  his  hands  resting  on  the  head  of  his  cane,  his  eyes  fixed 
on  Mary.  The  girl  was  slowly  pacing  the  length  of  the  terrace, 
her  head  bent. 

Whether  the  lonely  figure,  with  its  suggestion  of  sadness,  made 
its  appeal,  or  the  attraction  of  a  grace  that  no  depression  could  mar, 
overcame  the  dictates  of  prudence,  he  hesitated.  At  last,  '  I  can't 
do  it ! '  he  muttered,  '  hanged  if  I  can  !  I  suppose  I  ought  not  to 
have  kissed  her  if  I  meant  to  do  it  to-day.  No,  I  can't  do  it.' 

And  when,  half  an  hour  later,  he  parted  from  her  at  the  old 
Cross  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  he  had  not  done  it. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

THE  MEETING  AT  THE  MAYPOLE. 

WITHIN  twenty-four  hours  there  were  signs  that  Bosham's  brush 
with  his  lordship  and  the  show  of  feeling  outside  Hatton's  Works 
had  set  a  sharper  edge  on  the  fight.  Trifles  as  these  were,  the 
farmers  about  Eiddsley  took  them  up  and  resented  them.  The 
feudal  feeling  Was  not  quite  extinct.  Their  landlord  was  still  a 
great  man  to  them,  and  even  those  who  did  not  love  him  believed 
that  he  was  fighting  their  battle.  An  insult  to  him  seemed,  in 
any  case,  a  portent,  but  that  such  a  poor  creature  as  Bosham — 
Ben  Bosham  of  the  Bridge-End — should  insult  him,  went  beyond 
bearing. 

Moreover,  it  was  beginning  to  be  whispered  that  Ben  was 
tampering  with  the  labourers.  One  heard  that  he  was  preaching 
higher  wages  in  the  public  houses,  another  that  he  was  asking 
Hodge  what  he  got  out  of  dear  bread,  a  third  that  he  was  vapouring 
about  commons  and  enclosures.  The  farmers  growled.  The 
farmers'  sons  began  to  talk  together  outside  the  village  inn.  The 
farmers'  wives  foresaw  rick-burning,  maimed  cattle,  and  empty 
hen  coops,  and  said  that  they  could  not  sleep  in  their  beds  for  Ben. 

Meanwhile  those  who,  perhaps,  knew  something  of  the  origin 
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of  these  rumours,  and  could  size  up  the  Boshams  to  a  pound, 
were  not  unwilling  to  push  the  matter  farther.  Men  who 
fancied  with  Stubbs  that  repeal  of  the  corn-taxes  meant  the 
ruin  of  the  country-side,  were  too  much  in  earnest  to  pick  and 
ctoose.  They  believed  that  this  was  a  fight  between  the  whole- 
some country  and  the  black,  sweating  town,  between  the  open 
life  of  the  fields  and  the  tyranny  of  mill  and  pit ;  and  that  the 
only  aim  of  the  repealer  was  to  lower  wages,  and  so  to  swell  the 
piofits  that  already  enabled  him  to  outshine  the  lords  of  the  soil. 
They  were  prone,  therefore,  to  think  that  any  stick  was  good  enough 
to  beat  so  bad  a  dog,  and  if  the  stout  arms  of  the  farmers  could 
redress  the  balance,  they  were  in  no  mood  to  refuse  their  help. 

Nor  were  sharpeners  wanting  on  the  other  side.  The  methods 
of  the  League  were  brought  into  play.  Women  were  sent  out  to 
sing  through  the  streets  of  an  evening,  and  the  townsfolk  ate  their 
muflins  to  the  doleful  strains  of  : 

<  Child,  is  thy  father  dead  ? 

Father  is  gone. 

Why  did  they  tax  his  bread  ? 
God's  will  be  done  ! ' 

And  as  there  were  enthusiasts  on  this  side,  too,  who  saw  the 
work  of  the  Corn  Laws  in  the  thin  cheeks  of  children  and  the  coffins 
ol  babes,  the  claims  of  John  Barley-corn,  roared  from  the  windows 
oi  the  Portcullis  and  the  Packhorse,  did  not  seem  a  convincing 
ai  iswer .  A  big  loaf  and  a  little  loaf,  carried  high  through  the  streets, 
made  a  wide  appeal  to  uon- voters  ;  and  a  banner  with,  '  You  be 
taxing,  we  be  starving  ! '  had  its  success.  Then,  on  the  evening 
oi  the  market  day,  a  band  of  Hatton's  men,  fresh  from  the  Three 
Tailors,  came  to  blows  with  a  market-peart  farmer,  and  a  (  hand  ' 
was  not  only  knocked  down,  but  locked  up.  Hatton's  and  Ban- 
field's  men  were  fired  with  indignation  at  this  injustice,  and  Hatton 
himself  said  a  little  more  at  the  Institute  than  Basset  thought 
prudent. 

These  things  had  their  effect,  and  more,  perhaps,  than  was  ex- 
pected. For  Stubbs,  going  back  to  his  office  one  afternoon,  suffered 
an  unpleasant  shock.  Bosham's  impudence  had  not  moved  him, 
nor  the  jeers  of  Hatton's  men.  But  this  turned  out  to  be  another 
matter.  Farthingale,  the  shabby  clerk  with  the  high-bred  nose, 
h.id  news  for  him  which  he  kept  until  the  office  door  was  locked. 
And  the  news  was  so  bad  that  Stubbs  stood  aghast. 
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1  What  ?  All  nine  ? '  he  cried.  *  Impossible,  man !  The 
woman's  made  a  fool  of  you !  ' 

But  Farthingale  merely  looked  at  him  over  his  steel-rimmed 
spectacles.  '  It's  true,'  he  said. 

1  I'll  never  believe  it ! '  cried  the  lawyer. 

Farthingale  shook  his  head.  '  That  won't  alter  it,'  he  said 
patiently.  '  It's  true.' 

*  Dyas  the  butcher  !    Why  he  served  me  for  years  !    For  years  ! 
I  go  to  him  at  times  now.' 

'  Only  for  veal,'  replied  the  clerk,  who  knew  everything.  *  Pitt, 
of  the  sausage  shop,  and  Badger,  the  tripeman,  are  in  his  pocket 
— buy  his  offal.  With  the  other  six,  it's  mainly  the  big  loaf — Lake 
has  a  sister  with  seven  children,  and  Thomas  a  father  in  the  alms- 
house.  Two  more  have  big  families,  and  the  women  have  got  hold 
of  them ! ' 

'  But  they've  always  voted  right ! '  Stubbs  urged,  with  a  sinking 
heart.  '  What's  taken  them  ? ' 

*  If  you  ask  me,'  the  clerk  answered,  '  I  should  say  it  was  partly 
Squire  Basset — he  talks  straight  and  it  takes.    And  partly  the 
split.    When   a    party  splits  you  can't  expect  to  keep   all.     I 
doubted  Dyas  from  the  first.    He's  the  head.     They  were  all  at  his 
house  last  night  and  a  prime  supper  he  gave  them.' 

Stubbs  groaned.    At  last,  '  How  much  ? '  he  asked. 

Farthingale  shook  his  head.  *  Nix,'  he  said.  '  You  may  be 
shaking  Dyas's  hand  and  find  it's  Hatton's.  If  you  take  my  advice, 
you'll  leave  it  alone.' 

*  Well,'  the  lawyer  cried,  '  of  all  the  d d  ingratitude  I  ever 

heard  of  !     The  money  Dyas  has  had  from  me  ! ' 

Farthingale's  lips  framed  the  words  '  only  veal,'  but  no  sound 
came.  Devoted  as  he  was  to  his  employer,  he  was  enjoying 
himself.  Election  times  were  meat  and  drink — especially  drink 
— to  him.  At  such  times  his  normal  wage  was  royally  swollen 
by  Election  extras,  such  as  :  'To  addressing  one  hundred  circulars, 
one  guinea.  To  folding  and  closing  the  same,  half  a  guinea.  To 
wafeiing  the  same,  half  a  guinea.  To  posting  the  same,  half  a 
guinea.'  A  whole  year's  score,  chalked  up  behind  the  door  at  the 
Portcullis,  vanished  as  by  magic  at  this  season. 

And  then  he  loved  the  importance  of  it,  and  the  secrecy,  and 
the  confidence  that  was  placed  in  him  and  might  safely  be  placed. 
The  shabby  clerk  who  had  greased  many  a  palm  was  himself  above 
bribes. 
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But  Stubbs  was  aghast.  Scarcely  could  be  keep  panic  at  bay. 
Ele  had  staked  his  reputation  for  sagacity  on  the  result.  He  had  made 
himself  answerable  for  success,  to  his  lordship,  to  the  candidate,  to 
the  party.  Not  once,  but  twice,  he  had  declared  in  secret  council 
that  defeat  was  impossible — impossible !  Had  he  not  done  so,  the 
contest,  which  his  own  side  had  invited,  might  have  been  avoided. 

And  then,  too,  his  heart  was  in  the  matter.  He  honestly 
believed  that  these  poor  creatures,  these  weaklings  whose  defection 
might  cost  so  much,  were  voting  for  the  ruin  of  their  children,  for 
the  impoverishment  of  the  town.  They  would  live  to  see  the  land 
pass  into  the  hands  of  men  who  would  live  on  it,  not  by  it.  They 
would  live  to  see  the  farmers  bankrupt,  the  country  undersold, 
the  town  a  desert ! 

The  lawyer  had  counted  on  a  safe  majority  of  twenty-two  on 
a  register  of  a  hundred  and  ninety  voters.  And  twenty-two  had 
seemed  a  buckler,  sufficient  against  all  the  shafts  and  all  the  spite 
of  fortune.  But  a  majority  of  four — for  that  was  all  that  remained 
if  these  nine  went  over — a  majority  of  four  was  a  thing  to  pale  the 
cheek.  Perspiration  stood  on  his  brow  as  he  thought  of  it.  His 
bind  shook  as  he  shuffled  the  papers  on  his  desk,  looking  for  he 
blew  not  what.  For  a  moment  he  could  not  face  even  Faithingale 
he  could  not  command  his  eye  or  his  voice. 

At  last,  '  Who  could  get  at  Dyas  ? '  he  muttered. 

Farthingale  pondered  for  a  time,  but  shook  his  head.  '  No 
one/  he  said.  '  You  might  try  Hayward  if  you  like.  They  deal.' 

'  What's  to  be  done,  then  ? ' 

'  There's  only  one  way  that  I  can  think  of,'  the  clerk  replied, 
his  eyes  on  his  master's  face.  *  Battle  them  !  Set  the  farmers  on 
them  !  Show  them  that  what  they're  doing  will  be  taken  ill.  Show 
'em  we're  in  earnest.  Badger's  a  poor  creature  and  Thomas's 
wife's  never  off  the  twitter.  I'd  try  it,  if  I  were  you.  You'd  pull 
some  back.' 

They  talked  for  a  time  in  low  voices  and  before  he  went  into 
tte  Portcullis  that  night  Farthingale  ordered  a  gig  to  be  ready  at 
daylight. 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  with  this  unexpected  gain. 
Basset  would  be  in  clover.  But  he,  too,  had  his  troubles  and 
vexations.  John  Audley's  death  and  Mary's  loneliness  had  made 
drafts  on  his  time'as  well  as  on  his  heart.  For  a  week  he  had 
aloiost  withdrawn  from  the  contest,  and  when  he  returned  to  it 
it  was  to  find  that  the  extreme  men — as  is  the  way  of  extreme 
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men — had  been  active.  In  his  address  and  in  his  speeches  he  had 
declared  himself  a  follower  of  Peel.  He  had  posed  as  ready  to 
take  of!  the  corn-tax  to  meet  an  emergency,  but  not  as  convinced 
that  free  trade  was  always  and  everywhere  right.  He  had  striven 
to  keep  the  question  of  Irish  famine  to  the  front,  and  had  constantly 
stated  that  that  which  moved  his  mind  was  the  impossibility  of 
taxing  food  in  one  part  of  the  country  while  starvation  reigned 
in  another.  Above  all,  he  had  tried  to  convey  to  his  hearers  his 
notion  of  Peel.  He  had  pictured  the  statesman's  dilemma  as  facts 
began  to  coerce  him.  He  had  showed  that  in  the  same  position 
many  would  have  preferred  party  to  country  and  consistency 
to  patriotism.  He  had  painted  the  struggle  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  proud  man's  mind.  He  had  praised  the  decision  to  which 
Peel  had  come,  to  sacrifice  his  name,  his  credit,  and  his  popularity 
to  his  country's  good. 

But  when  Basset  returned  to  his  Committee  Room,  he  found 
that  the  men  to  whom  Free  Trade  was  the  whole  truth,  and 
to  whom  nothing  else  was  the  truth,  had  stolen  a  march  on  him. 
They  had  said  much  which  he  would  not  have  said.  They  had 
set  up  Cobden  where  he  had  set  up  Peel.  To  crown  all,  they  had 
arranged  an  open-air  meeting,  and  invited  a  man  from  Lancashire — 
whose  name  was  a  red  rag  to  the  Tories — to  speak  at  it. 

Basset  was  angry,  but  he  could  do  nothing.  He  had  an  equal 
distaste  for  the  man  and  the  meeting,  but  his  supporters, 
elated  by  their  prospects,  were  neither  to  coax  nor  hold.  For  a 
few  hours  he  thought  of  retiring.  But  to  do  so  at  the  eleventh 
hour  would  not  only  expose  him  to  obloquy  and  injuie  the  cause, 
but  it  would  condemn  him  to  an  inaction  from  which  he  shrank. 

For  all  that  he  had  seen  of  Mary,  and  all  that  he  had  done  for 
her,  had  left  him  only  the  more  restless  and  the  more  unhappy. 
To  one  in  such  a  mood  success,  which  began  to  seem  possible, 
promised  something — a  new  sphere,  new  interests,  new  friends. 
In  the  hurly-burly  of  the  House  and  amid  the  press  of  business,  the 
wound  that  pained  him  would  heal  more  quickly  than  in  the 
retirement  of  Blore  ;  where  the  evenings  would  be  long  and  lonely, 
and  many  a  time  Mary's  image  would  sit  beside  his  fire  and  regret 
would  gnaw  at  his  heart. 

The  open-air  meeting  was  to  be  held  at  the  Maypole,  in  the 
wide  street  bordered  by  quaint  cottages,  that  served  the  town  for 
a  cattle-market.  The  day  turned  out  to  be  mild  for  the  season, 
the  meeting  was  a  novelty,  and  a  few  minutes  before  three  the 
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Committee  began  to  assemble  in  strength  at  the  Institute,  which 
stood  no  more  than  a  hundred  yards  from  the  Maypole,  but  in 
another  street.  Hatton  was  entertaining  Brierly,  the  speaker  from 
Lancashire,  and  in  making  him  known  to  the  candidate,  be- 
trayed a  little  too  plainly  that  he  thought  that  he  had  scored  a 
p  oint. 

'  You'll  see  something  new  now,  sir/  he  said,  rubbing  his  hands. 
*  What's  wanting,  he'll  win !  He's  addressed  as  many  as  four 
thousand  persons  at  one  time,  Mr.  Brierly  has ! ' 

*  Ay,  and  not  such  as  are  here,  Squire,'  Brierly  boomed.     He 
was  a  tall,  bulky  man  with  an  immense  chin,  who  moved  his  whole 
body  when  he  turned  his  head.     '  Not  country  clods,  but  Lancashire 
men  !     No  throwing  dust  i'  their  eyes  !  ' 

*  Still,  I  hope  you'll  deal  with  us  gently/  Basset  said.     '  Strong 
meat,  Mr.  Brierly,  is  not  for  babes.     We  must  walk  before  we 
can  run/ 

'  Nay,  but  the  emptier  the  stomach,  the  more  need  o'  meat ! ' 
Brierly  replied,  and  he  rumbled  with  laughter.  '  An'  a  bellyful 
I'll  give  them  !  Truth's  truth  and  I'm  no  liar  ! ' 

*  But  to  different  minds  the  same  words  do  not  convey  the  same 
thing,'  Basset  urged. 

The  man  stared  over  his  stiff  neck-cloth.  '  That'ud  not  go 
down  i'  Todmorden,'  he  said.  *  Nor  i'  Burnley  nor  i'  Bolton ! 
We're  down-right  chaps  up  North,  and  none  for  chopping  words. 
Hands  off  the  hands'  loaf,  is  Lancashire  gospel,  and  we're  out  to 
preach  it !  We're  out  to  preach  it,  and  them  that  clems  folk  and 
fats  pheasants  may  make  what  mouth  o'er  it  they  like  ! ' 

Fortunately  the  order  to  start  came  at  this*  moment,  and 
Basset  had  to  fall  in  and  move  forward  with  Hatton,  the 
chairman  of  the  day.  Banfield  followed  with  the  stranger,  and 
tiae  rest  of  the  Committee  followed  two  by  two,  the  smaller 
men  enjoying  the  company  in  which  they  found  themselves. 
So  they  marched  solemnly  into  the  street,  a  score  of  Hatton' s 
men  forming  a  guard  of  honour,  and  a  long  tail  of  the  riff-raff 
of  the  town  falling  in  with  orange  flags  and  favours.  These 
at  a  certain  signal  set  up  a  shrill  cheer,  a  band  struck  up 
'  See  the  Conquering  Hero  Comes ! '  and  the  sixteen  gentlemen 
marched,  some  proudly  and  some  shamefacedly,  into  the  wider 
street,  wherein  a  cart  drawn  up  at  the  foot  of  the  Maypole 
awaited  them. 

On  such  occasions  Englishmen  out  of  uniform  do  not  show  well. 
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The  daylight  streamed  without  pity  on  the  Committee  as  they 
stalked  or  shambled  along  in  their  Sunday  clothes,  and  Basset,  at 
least,  felt  the  absurdity  of  the  position.  With  the  tail  of  his  eye  he  dis- 
cerned that  the  stranger  was  taking  off  a  large  white  hat,  alternately 
to  the  right  and  left,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  cheers  of  the  crowd, 
while  ominous  sniggers  of  laughter  mingled  here  and  there  with 
the  applause.  Banfield's  men,  with  another  hundred  or  so  of  the 
town  idlers,  were  gathered  about  the  cart,  but  of  the  honest  and 
intelligent  voters  there  were  scanty  signs. 

The  crowd  greeted  the  appearance  of  each  of  the  principals 
with  cheers  and  a  shaft  or  two  of  Stafford  wit. 

'  Hooray  !  Hooray  ! '  shouted  Hatton's  men  as  he  climbed  into 
the  cart. 

'  Hatton's  a  great  man  now  ! '  a  bass  voice  threw  in. 

*  But  he's  never  lost  his  taste  for  tripe  ! '  squeaked  a  shrill  treble. 
The  gibe  won  roars  of  laughter,  and  the  back  of  the  chairman's 
neck  grew  crimson. 

*  Hurrah  for  Banfield  and  the  poor  man's  loaf !  *  shouted  his 
supporters,  as  he  mounted  in  his  turn. 

1  It's  little  of  the  crumb  he'll  leave  the  poor  man  ! '  squeaked 
the  treble. 

It  was  the  candidate's  turn  to  mount  next.  '  Hooray ! 
Hooray  ! '  shouted  the  crowd  with  special  fervour.  Handkerchiefs 
were  waved  from  windows,  the  band  played  a  little  more  of  the 
'  Conquering  Hero/ 

As  the  music  ceased,  '  What's  he  doing,  Tommy,  along  o'  these 
chaps  ? '  asked  the  treble  voice. 

'  He's  waiting  for  that  there  Samaritan,  Sammy  ?  '  answered 
the  bass. 

1  Ay,  ay  ?    And  the  wine  and  oil,  Sammy  ? ' 

It  took  the  crowd  a  little  time  to  digest  this,  but  in  time  they 
did,  and  the  gust  of  laughter  that  followed  covered  the  appearance 
of  the  stranger.  He  was  not  to  escape,  however,  for  as  the  noise 
ceased,  '  Is  this  the  Samaritan,  Sammy  ?  '  asked  the  bass. 

'  Where's  your  eyes  ? '  whined  the  treble.  '  He's  the  big  loaf ! 
and,  lor,  ain't  he  crumby  ! ' 

*  If  I  were  down  there '  the  Burnley  man  began,  leaning 

over  the  side  of  the  cart. 

'  He's  crusty,  too  !  '  cried  the  wit. 

But  this  was  too  much  for  the  Chairman.  '  Silence  !  Silence  ! ' 
he  cried,  and,  as  at  a  signal,  there  was  a  rush,  the  two  interrupters 
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were  seized  and,  surrounded  by  a  gang  of  hobbledehoys,  were 
hustled  down  the  road,  fighting  furiously  and  shouting  c  Blues ! 
Blues  ! ' 

The  Chairman  made  use  of  the  lull  to  step  to  the  edge  of  the 
cart  and  take  off  his  hat. 

*  Gentlemen/  he  began,  '  free  and  independent  electors  of  our 
ancient  borough !  At  a  crisis  such  as  this,  a  crisis  the  most 
momentous — the  most  momentous ' — he  paused  and  looked  into 
his  hat — *  that  history  has  known,  when  the  very  staff  of  life  is,  one 
ma  y  say,  the  apple  of  discord,  it  is  an  honour  to  me  to  take 
the  chair ! ' 

'  The  cart  you  mean  ! '  cried  a  voice,  '  you're  in  the  cart ! ' 

The  speaker  cast  a  withering  glance  in  the  direction  whence  the 
voice  came,  lost  his  place  and,  failing  to  find  it,  went  on  in  a  different 
strain.  ( I'm  a  business  man,'  he  said,  *  you  all  know  that !  I'm 
a  business  man,  and  I'm  not  ashamed  of  it.  I  stick  to  my  business 
and  my  business  to-day— — ' 

'  Better  go  on  with  it !.' 

But  he  was  getting  set,  and  he  was  not  to  be  abashed.  '  My 
business  to-day,'  he  repeated  pompously,  '  is  to  ask  your  attention 
for  the  distinguished  candidate  who  seeks  your  suffrages,  and  for 
the — the  distinguished  gentleman  on  my  left  who  will  presently 
follow  me.' 

A  hollow  groan  checked  him  at  this  point,  but  he  recovered 
himself.  '  First,  however,'  he  continued,  '  I  propose,  with  your 
permission,  to  say  a  word  on  the — the  great  question  of  the 
day — if  I  may  call  it  so.  It  is  to  the  food  of  the  people  I 
refer ! ' 

He  paused  for  cheers,  under  cover  of  which  Banfield  murmured 
to  his  neighbour  that  Hatton  was  set  now  for  half  an  hour.  He 
had  yet  to  learn  that  open-air  meetings  have  their  advantages. 

'  The  food  of  the  people  ! '  Hatton  repeated,  uplifted  by  the 
applause.  *  It  is  to  me  a  sacred  thing !  My  friends,  it  is  to  me 
the  Ark  of  the  Covenant.  The  bread  is  the  life.  It  should  go 
straight,  untaxed,  untouched  from  the  field  of  the  farmer  to  the 
house  of — of  the  widow  and  the  orphan  ! ' 

'  Hear  !  Hear  !  Hear  !  Hear  ! '  Then, '  What  about  the  miller  ?  ' 

'  It  should  go  from  where  it  is  grown,'  Hatton  repeated,  '  to 
where  it  is  needed  ;  from  where  it  is  grown  to  the  homes  of  the  poor  ! 
And  to  the  man,'  slipping  easily  and  fatally  into  his  Sunday  vein, 
*  that  lays  his  'and  upon  it,  let  him  be  whom  he  may,  I  say  with  the 
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Book,  off  !  Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the 
corn  !  The  Law,  ay,  and  the  Prophets ' 

'  Ay,  Hatton's  profits  !     Hands  off  them  ! '  roared  the  bass  voice. 

*  Low  bread  and  high  profits  !  '  shrieked  the  treble.  '  Hatton 
and  thirty  per  cent ! ' 

A  gust  of  laughter  swept  all  away  for  a  time,  and  when  the 
speaker  could  again  get  a  hearing  he  had  lost  his  thread  and  his 
temper.  '  That's  a  low  insinuation ! '  he  cried,  crimson  in  the 
face.  '  I  scorn  to  answer  it ! ' 

'  Regular  old  Puseyite  you  be,5  shouted  a  new  tormentor. 
'  Quoting  Scripture.' 

Hatton  shook  his  fist  at  the  crowd.  '  A  low,  dirty  insinuation  ! ' 
he  cried.  *  I  scorn ' 

'  You  don't  scorn  the  profits  ! ' 

'  Listen  !  Silence  ! '  Then,  '  I  shall  not  say  another  word  ! 
You're  not  worth  it !  You're  below  it !  I  call  on  Mr.  Brierly 
of  Manchester  to  propose  a  resolution.' 

And  casting  vengeful  glances  here  and  there  where  he  fancied 
he  detected  an  opponent,  he  stood  back.  He  began  for  the  first 
time  to  think  the  meeting  a  mistake.  Basset,  who  had  held  that 
opinion  from  the  first,  scanned  the  crowd  and  had  his  misgivings. 

The  man  from  Manchester,  however,  had  none.  He  stood  for- 
ward, a  smile  on  his  broad  face,  his  chest  thrown  forward,  a  some- 
thing easy  in  his  air,  as  became  one  who  had  confronted  thousands 
and  was  not  to  be  put  out  of  countenance  by  a  few  hisses.  He 
waited  good-humouredly  for  silence.  Nor  could  he  see  that,  behind 
the  cart,  there  had  been  gathering  for  some  time  a  band  of  men  of 
a  different  air  from  those  who  faced  the  platform.  These  men  were 
still  coming  up  by  twos  and  threes,  issuing  from  side-streets  ;  men 
clad  in  homespun  and  with  ruddy  faces,  men  in  smocked  frocks, 
men  in  velveteens  ;  a  few  with  belcher  neckerchiefs  and  slouched 
felts,  whom  their  mothers  would  not  have  known.  When  Brierly 
raised  his  hand  and  opened  his  mouth  there  were  over  two  score 
of  these  men — and  they  were  still  coming  up. 

But  Brierly  was  unaware  of  them,  and,  complacent  and 
confident  of  the  effect  he  would  produce,  he  opened  his  mouth. 

'  Gentlemen,'  he  began.  His  voice,  strong  and  musical,  reached 
the  edge  of  the  meeting.  *  Gentlemen,  free  electors !  And  I 
tell  you  straight  no  man  is  free,  no  man  had  ought  to  be  free ' 

Boom  !  and  again,  Boom  !  Boom  !  Not  four  paces  behind  him 
a  drum  rolled  heavily,  drowning  his  voice.  He  stopped,  his  mouth 
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open  ;  for  an  instant  surprise  held  the  crowd  also.  Then  laughter 
swept  the  meeting  and  supplied  a  treble  to  the  drum's  persistent 
bass. 

And  still  the  drum  went  on,  Boom  !  Boom  !  amid  cheers,  yells, 
laughter.  Then,  as  suddenly  as  it  had  started,  it  stopped.  More 
slowly,  the  hurrahs,  yells,  laughter,  died  down,  the  laughter  the 
last  to  fail,  for  not  only  had  the  big  man's  face  of  surprise  tickled 
the  crowd,  but  the  drum  had  so  nicely  taken  the  pitch  of  his  voice 
thai;  the  interruption  seemed  even  to  his  friends  a  joke. 

He  seized  the  opportunity,  but  defiance  not  complacency  was 
now  his  note.  '  Gentlemen,'  he  said.  *  it's  furmy,  but  you  don't 
drum  me  down,  let  me  tell  you  !  You  don't  drum  me  down ! 
Whit  I  said  I'm  going  to  say  again,  and  shame  the  devil  and  the 
landlords  !  Free  men ' 

But  he  did  net  say  it.  Boom,  boom,  rolled  the  drum,  drowning 
his  voice  beyond  hope.  And  this  time,  with  the  fourth  stroke,  a 
couple  of  fifes  struck  into  a  sprightly  measure,  and  the  next  moment 
three  score  lively  voices  were  roaring  : 

'  You've  here  the  little  Peeler, 

Out  of  place  he  will  not  go ! 
But  to  keep  it,  don't  he  turn  about 
And  jump  Jim  Crow ! 

'  But  to  keep  it  see  him  turn  about 

And  jump  Jim  Crow  ! 
Turn  about,  and  wheel  about 
And  do  just  so  ! 

Chorus. 

1  The  only  dance  that  Kobert  knows 

Is  Jump  Jim  Crow ! 
TH  only  dance  that  Robert  knows 
Is  Jump  Jim  Crow !  ' 

For  a  verse  or  two  the  singers  had  it  their  own  way.  Then 
the  band  of  the  meeting  struck  in  with  '  See  the  Conquering  Hero 
Conies ! '  and  as  the  airs  clashed  in  discord,  the  stalwarts  of  the 
two  parties  clashed  also  in  furious  struggle.  In  a  twinkling  and  as 
by  magic  the  scene  changed.  Women,  children,  lads,  fled  screaming 
every  way.  Shrieks  of  alarm  routed  laughter.  The  crowd  swayed 
stormily,  flowed  this  way,  ebbed  that  way.  The  clatter  of  staves  on 
clults  rang  above  oaths  and  shouts  of  defiance,  as  the  Yellows  made 
a  rush  for  the  drum.  Men  were  down,  men  were  trampled  on, 
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men  strove  to  scale  the  cart,  others  strove  to  descend  from  it.  But 
to  descend  from  it  was  to  descend  into  a  melee  of  random  fists  and 
falling  sticks,  and  the  man  from  Manchester  bellowed  to  stand 
fast ;  while  Hatton  shouted  to  '  clear  out  these  rogues/  and  Banfield 
called  on  his  men  to  charge.  Basset  alone  stood  silent,  measuring 
the  conflict  with  his  eyes.  With  an  odd  exultation  he  felt  his 
spirits  rise  to  meet  the  need. 

He  saw  quickly  that  the  orange  favours  were  outnumbered,  and 
were  giving  way  ;  and  almost  as  quickly  that,  so  far  as  mischief  was 
meant,  it  was  aimed  at  the  Manchester  man.  He  was  a  stranger,  he 
was  the  delegate  of  the  League,  he  was  a  marked  man.  Already 
there  were  cries  to  duck  him.  Basset  tapped  Banfield  on  the 
shoulder. 

'  They'll  not  touch  us,'  he  shouted  in  the  man's  ear,  '  but  we 
must  get  Brierly  away.  There's  Pritchard's  house  opposite.  We 
must  fight  our  way  to  it.  Pass  the  word  ! '  Then  to  Brierly, 
'  Mr.  Brierly,  we  must  get  you  away.  There's  a  gang  here  means 
mischief.' 

'Let  them  come  on  ! '  cried  the  Manchester  man, '  I'm  not  afraid/ 

'  No,  but  I  am,'  Basset  replied.  '  We're  responsible,  and  we'll 
not  have  you  hurt  here.  Down  all ! '  he  cried  raising  his  voice, 
as  he  saw  the  band  whom  he  had  already  marked,  pressing  up  to 
the  cart  through  the  melee — they  moved  with  the  precision  of  a 
disciplined  force,  and  most  of  their  faces  were  muffled.  '  Down 
all ! '  he  shouted.  '  Yellows  to  the  rescue  !  Down  before  they 
upset  us  ! ' 

The  leaders  scrambled  out  of  the  cart,  some  panic-stricken, 
some  enjoying  the  scuffle.  They  were  only  just  in  time.  The 
Yellows  were  in  flight,  amid  yells  and  laughter,  and  before  the 
last  of  the  platform  was  over  the  side,  the  cart  was  tipped  up  by 
a  dozen  sturdy  arms.  Hatton  and  another  were  thrown  down, 
but  a  knot  of  their  men,  the  last  with  fight  in  them,  rallied  to  the 
call,  plucked  the  two  to  their  feet,  and,  striking  out  manfully, 
covered  the  rear  of  the  retreating  force. 

The  men  with  the  belcher  neckerchiefs  pressed  on  silently, 
brandishing  their  clubs,  and  twice  with  cries  of c  Down  him  !  Down 
him  ! '  made  a  rush  for  Brierly,  striking  at  him  over  the  shoulders  of 
his  companions.  But  it  was  plain  that  the  assailants  shrank  from 
coming  to  blows  with  the  local  magnates  ;  and  Basset,  seeing  this, 
handed  Brierly  over  to  an  older  man,  and  himself  fell  back  to 
cover  the  retreat. 
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c  Fair  play,  men/  he  cried,  good  humouredly.  And  lie  laughed 
in  th.eir  faces  as  he  fell  back  before  them.  '  Fair  play  !  You're 
too  many  for  us  to-day,  but  wait  till  the  polling-day  ! ' 

They  hooted  him.  '  Yah  !  Yah  ! '  they  cried.  '  You'd  ruin 
the  land  that  bred  you  !  You  didn't  ought  to  be  there  !  Give  us 
thai  fustian  rascal !  We'll  club  him  ! ' 

1  Who  makes  cloth  o'  devil's  dust  ? '  yelled  another.  '  Yah ! 
You  d — d  cotton-spawn  ! ' 

Basset  laughed  in  their  faces,  but  he  was  not  sorry  when  the 
friendly  doorway  received  his  party.  The  country  gang,  satisfied 
witl.  their  victory,  began  to  fall  back  after  breaking  a  dozen  panes 
of  glass ;  and  the  panting  and  discomfited  Yellows,  thronging 
the  passage  and  pulling  their  coats  into  shape,  were  free  to  exchange 
condolences  or  recriminations  as  they  pleased.  More  than  one 
had  been  against  the  open-air  meeting,  and  Hatton,  a  sorry  figure, 
hathss,  and  with  a  sprained  knee,  was  not  likely  to  hear  the  end 
of  it.  Two  or  three  had  black  eyes,  one  had  lost  two  teeth,  another 
his  hat,  and  Brierly  his  note-book. 

But  almost  before  a  word  had  been  exchanged;  a  man  pushed 
his  way  among  them.  He  had  slipped  into  the  house  by  the  back 
way.  '  For  God's  sake,  gentlemen,'  he  cried,  '  get  the  constable, 
or  t'iere'11  be  murder  ! ' 

*  What  is  it  ? '  asked  a  dozen  voices. 

*  They've  got  Ben  Bosham,  half  a  hundred  of  them  !     They're 
away  to  the  canal  with  him.    They're  that  mad  with  him  they'll 
drovn  him ! J 

So  far  Basset  had  treated  the  affair  as  a  joke.  But  Bosham's 
plight  in  the  hands  of  a  mob  of  angry  farmers  seemed  more  than  a 
joke.  Murder  might  really  be  done.  He  snatched  a  thick  stick 
from,  a  corner — he  had  been  hitherto  unarmed — and  raised  his 
voicii.  '  Mr.  Banfield,'  he  said,  '  go  to  Stubbs  and  tell  him  what  is 
doing !  He  can  control  them  if  anyone  can.  And  do  some  of 
you,  gentlemen,  come  with  me  !  We  must  get  him  from  them/ 

1  But  we're  not  enough,'  a  man  protested. 

'  The  man  must  not  be  murdered/  Basset  replied.  *  Come, 
gentlemen,  they'll  not  dare  to  touch  us  who  know  them,  and  we've 
the  law  with  us  !  Come  on  ! ' 

'  Well  done,  squire  ! '  cried  Brierly.     *  You're  a  man  ! ' 

*  Ay,  but  I'm  not  man  enough  to  take  you ! '  Basset  retorted. 
'  You  stay  here,  please  ! ' 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  MAN  AND  HIS  WORK. 
BY  A.  G.  LEGARD. 

IT  is  now  rather  more  than  thirty  years  since  Matthew  Arnold 
died,  without  doubt  one  of  the  most  interesting  personalities  of 
the  mid- Victorian  era.  I  first  saw  him  when  he  was  lecturing  at 
Oxford  as  Professor  of  Poetry.  This  professorship  he  held  from 
1857  to  1867  ;  and  towards  the  end  of  that  period  I  was  an  under- 
graduate at  Balliol.  I  shall  never  forget  his  appearance  as  he 
stalked  into  the  lecture  room  accompanied  by  his  little  son  in  a 
velvet  suit — I  remember  this  detail  as  if  it  were  yesterday — how 
with  that  delightful  air  of  self-confidence  which  became  him  so  well, 
he  took  off  his  college  cap,  and  then  put  it  on  again ;  for  it  was 
etiquette  for  a  Professor  to  lecture  with  his  head  covered.  Tall, 
erect,  with  curly  black  hair,  a  well  poised  head, and  powerful  face, 
he  would  have  been  a  striking  figure  in  any  assembly.  The  subject 
of  the  lectures  that  he  was  then  delivering  was  '  The  Study  of 
Celtic  Literature/  He  began  in  a  characteristic  way  : 

*  Some  time  ago  I  spent  some  weeks  at  Llandudno  on  the  Welsh 
coast.  The  best  lodging  houses  at  Llandudno  look  towards  Liver- 
pool .  .  .  perhaps  the  view  on  this  side  dissatisfies  one  after  a 
little  while.  At  last  one  turns  round  and  looks  westward.  Every- 
thing is  changed.  Over  the  mouth  of  the  Conway  and  its  sands 
is  the  eternal  softness  and  mild  light  of  the  west  :  the  low  line  of 
the  mystic  Anglesey,  and  the  precipitous  Penmaenmawr,  and  the 
great  group  of  Carnedd  Llewellyn  and  Carnedd  David  and  their 
brethren  fading  away  hill  behind  hill  in  an  aerial  haze  make  the 
horizon  ;  between  the  foot  of  Penmaenmawr  and  the  bending  coast 
of  Anglesey,  the  sea,  a  silver  stream  disappears  one  knows  not 
whither/ 

After  this  beautiful  description  of  scenery  Arnold  introduced 
a  prosaic  element  as  a  foil. 

'  As  I  walked  up  and  down  and  listening  with  curiosity  to  the 
strange  unfamiliar  speech — bathing  people,  vegetable  sellers,  and 
donkey  boys — who  were  all  about  me,  I  heard  through  the  stream 
.of  unknown  Welsh,  words  not  English  indeed,  but  still  familiar. 
They  came  from  a  French  nursery-maid  with  some  children.  Pro- 
foundly ignorant  of  her  relationship  this  Gaulish  Celt  moved  among 
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her  British  cousins  speaking  her  polite  New  Latin  tongue,  and  full 
of  compassionate  contempt  probably  for  the  Welsh  barbarians  and 
their  jargon.  What  a  revolution  was  here  ! ' 

Afc  the  mention  of  the  nursery-maid  I  remember  what  a  ripple 
of  laughter  went  through  the  audience.  It  was  all  very  amusing, 
but  iu  must  be  confessed  that  this  particular  set  of  lectures  was  one 
of  the  least  valuable  that  he  delivered  as  Professor,  for  he  never 
troubled  to  learn  Welsh  or  Erse,  and  could  not  speak  of  the  Celtic 
Literature  from  firsthand  knowledge. 

The  next  time  that  I  saw  him  was  in  1871  when  I  had  left  Oxford, 
and  had  just  been  appointed  one  of  H.M.  Inspectors  of  Schools  under 
the  new  regulations,  consequent  upon  the  passing  of  the  Education 
Act  of  1870. 

Here  I  should  mention  that  up  to  that  time  there  were  clerical 
inspectors  for  Church  of  England  schools,  Eoman  Catholic  inspectors 
for  Iloman  Catholic  schools,  and  lay  inspectors  for  British  and 
Nonconformist  schools. 

Arnold  was  one  of  the  old  lay  inspectors,  and  the  old  regime 
had  not  quite  come  to  an  end  when  I  was  told  off  as  a  raw  recruit 
to  see  how  one  of  the  veterans  did  his  business.  The  scene  of 
operations  was  one  of  those  old  square  Wesleyan  schools,  built 
mainly  for  Sunday  School  purposes,  the  galleries  overlooking  the 
floor,  and  packed  with  children,  for  it  v  as  situated  in  a  poor  and 
populous  district  in  the  East  End  of  London.  Such  school  premises 
would  have  shocked  our  present  educational  reformers,  but  in 
those  days  '  My  Lords '  (as  the  Education  Department  was  then 
called)  were  easily  satisfied. 

It  was  not  until  the  morning  was  well  advanced  that  Matthew 
Arnold  put  in  an  appearance.  I  fear  that  I  did  not  learn  much 
from  my  tutor,  for  it  is  no  secret  that  the  routine  work  of  school 
inspection  was  distasteful  to  him. 

Some  years  before  (1859)  he  had  written  to  his  sister  Mrs. 
Forster,  on  being  appointed  a  Foreign  Commissioner : 

'  You  know  that  I  have  no  special  interest  in  the  subject  of 
public  education.  I  shall  for  five  months  get  free  from  the  routine 
work  of  it,  of  which  I  sometimes  feel  very  sick/ 

He  certainly  on  this  occasion  did  not  take  matters  very  seriously. 
After  a  decent  interval  the  children  were  sent  home,  and  we 
adjourned  for  lunch  to  the  house  of  a  leading  Wesleyan  layman  in 
the  district. 
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Arnold  took  me  in  hand  in  a  most  friendly  manner  and 
introduced  me  to  the  worthy  Wesleyans  who  were  to  be  our 
hosts. 

In  those  days  the  annual  school  inspection  was  a  sort  of  gala 
day,  and  the  Wesleyan  Day  School  Committees  used  to  entertain 
the  Government  Inspector  at  a  meal  which  it  would  be  quite  a 
misnomer  to  call  a  lunch.  It  has  been  remarked  by  some  of 
Matthew  Arnold's  critics  that  familiarity  with  this  particular  type 
of  middle-class  Englishman,  whose  hospitality  he  often  shared,  may 
have  coloured  his  writings,  and  given  rise  to  some  of  those  Arnoldian 
phrases  with  which  we  are  so  familiar. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  am  writing  '  Culture  and  Anarchy ' 
had  been  written,  but  the  '  Dissidence  of  Dissent '  and  the  '  Protes- 
tantism of  the  Protestant  Keligion '  did  not  seem  to  rankle  in  the 
breasts  of  our  Nonconformist  friends,  for  Mr.  Arnold  was  treated 
with  no  stinted  measure  of  appreciative  consideration.  It  is  true 
that  the  mode  in  which  he  was  addressed  rather  jarred  upon  him. 
'  Have  some  more  veal,  Doctor  ?  '  '  Pass  the  potatoes  to  the  Doctor/ 
'  Hannah,  give  the  Doctor  some  more  ginger -beer  ?  ' 1 

They  thought  no  doubt  that  a  D.C.L.  of  Oxford  should  always 
be  addressed  by  his  proper  title. 

'  Why  did  they  persist  in  calling  me  Doctor  ? '  he  said  to  me 
after  luncheon  was  over.  '  I  shall  never  see  them  again  or  I  should 
have  remonstrated/ 

As  we  walked  back  to  the  Cannon  Street  Station  together,  I 
remember  how  Mr.  Arnold  talked  to  me  of  the  literary  beauty  of 
portions  of  Isaiah,  and  how  desirable  it  was  that  pupil  teachers 
should  learn  some  of  these  passages  for  recitation. 

Curiously  enough  these  extracts  have  been  recommended  in 
recent  years  as  suitable  for  recitation  by  the  authorities  of  the 
Board  of  Education. 

The  next  time  that  I  saw  Matthew  Arnold  was  at  Oxford  in  the 
year  1877.  There  was  a  great  gathering  of  old  Balliol  men  to 
celebrate  the  opening  of  the  new  Hall,  and  Jowett  presided  at  the 
dinner  which  was  memorable  for  the  presence  of  many  men  dis- 
tinguished in  various  walks  of  life.  The  chief  guest  was  Archbishop 
Tait,  an  old  Balliol  tutor  ;  Law  was  represented  by  Lord  Coleridge 

1  To  explain  this  we  must  remember  that  he  had  lately  been'  made  a  D.C.L. 
of  his  own  University,  a  distinction  that  greatly  pleassd  him.  Hit  inclusion  in 
the  lift  is,  he  thinks, '  owing  to  the  accident  of  a  young  and  original  sort  of  man> 
Lord  Salisbury,  having  drawn  up  the  names  on  th->  honours'  list '  (Letters,  vol.  ir 
p.  31). 
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'  the  silver  tongued/  and  Mr.  Bowen,  and  Matthew  Arnold  was 
there  as  a  Balliol  scholar  of  thirty  years  previously,  and  at  that  time 
perLaps  the  most  brilliant  man  of  letters  that  England  possessed. 
In  the  speeches  that  followed  the  dinner  he  was  in  his  happiest  vein. 

In  a  most  amusing  way  he  contrasted  himself  with  the  Archbishop, 
the  unsuccessful  Balliol  man  with  the  successful  one,  and  compared 
the  dusty  paths  which  he  had  to  tread  to  the  pleasant  surroundings 
thai  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Primate  of  the  English  Church.1 

Home  years  elapsed  before  I  saw  Matthew  Arnold  again.  The 
occs,sion  was  a  solemn  one.  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster,  the  statesman, 
Matthew  Arnold's  brother-in-law,  had  died,  and  his  body  had  been 
brought  down  from  London  to  be  buried  at  Burley  in  Wharf  edale, 
the  Yorkshire  home  which  he  loved  so  well. 

1  was  a  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Forster's  partner,  and  before  the 
funeral  I  met  Matthew  Arnold  at  luncheon,  and  had  a  few  words 
with  him. 

It  was  a  memorable  scene.  Mr.  Forster  had  been  M.P.  for 
Bradford,  the  great  manufacturing  town  a  few  miles  from  Burley, 
and  his  constituents  turned  out  in  their  thousands  to  pay  the  last 
token  of  respect  to  the  rugged  Yorkshireman  who  had  never 
prophesied  smooth  things  to  them,  and  had  been  bitterly  estranged 
politically  from  some  of  their  number  in  the  contests  over  the 
Education  Act.  The  crowds  who  assembled  on  that  day  showed 
how  deeply  Mr.  Forster  was  respected  by  political  friend  and  foe 
alikn. 

jimong  the  mourners,  the  most  interesting  figure  to  me  was 
Matthew  Arnold.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  greater  contrast  than  that 
between  Matthew  Arnold  and  W.  E.  Forster  ;  one,  the  sturdy 
brusque  democrat,  keenly  interested  in  all  popular  movements ; 
the  other,  the  '  aristocrat  to  his  finger-tips,'  the  polished  man  of 
letters,  who  held  himself  aloof  from  the  politics  of  the  day.  Yet  to 
botl ,  these  men  in  different  ways  English  Education  at  the  present 
day  owes  much. 

Mr.  Forster's  death  took  place  in  1886,  and  in  that  year  Matthew 
Arnold  resigned  his  inspectorship.  He  only  survived  that  event 
two  years,  and  died  very  suddenly  from  heart  failure  in  1888. 

1  At  any  Oxford  gathering,  Matthew  Arnold  was  sure  of  a  warm  welcome,  for 
he  lo/ed  Oxford,  aad  Oxford  men  in  their  turn  appreciated  the  man  who  could 
write  as  ho  did  of  that  'beautiful  city,  so  venerable,  so  unravaged  by  the  fierce 
intellectual  life  of  our  century,  so  serene  .  .  .  the  home  of  lost  causes  and  for- 
saken beliefs  .  .  .  the  Queen  of  Romance.' 
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During  the  interval  he  gave  occasional  lectures  on  literary  and 
other  subjects.  At  one  of  these  delivered  before  the  Leeds  Philo- 
sophical and  Literary  Society  I  was  present,  and  though  I  do  not 
remember  the  subject  I  quite  recall  my  feeling  of  disappointment. 
He  had  none  of  the  gifts  of  a  popular  lecturer,  and  one  can  easily 
understand  that  the  lecturing  tour  which  he  undertook  in  America 
was  not  a  success. 

But  what  did  the  lecture  matter  ? 

The  man  was  everything,  the  lecture  nothing. 

No  doubt  many  members  of  that  Leeds  audience  who  are  still 
alive,  and  are  enthusiastic  admirers  of  his  writings,  think  themselves 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  say,  as  Goethe  once  said  about  something 
else,  '  Matthew  Arnold  is  no  longer  to  me  an  empty  sound/ 

In  these  rather  unconnected  remarks  I  have  endeavoured  to 
jot  down  a  few  personal  impressions  of  Arnold  as  a  man,  and  these, 
though  very  slight,  may  be  interesting  from  the  fact  that  they  are 
first  hand. 

However  excellent  memoirs  and  biographies  may  be,  they  can 
only  give  an  imperfect  idea  to  those  who  have  not  beon  brought  into 
personal  relation  with  their  subject.  Lockhart's  biography  is  one 
of  the  best  that  was  ever  written,  but  if  one  could  have  spoken  to 
the  great  Sir  Walter  for  five  minutes,  how  vastly  our  familiarity 
with  a  man  whom  many  of  us  look  upon  as  a  dear  friend  would  have 
been  enhanced. 

No  life  of  Matthew  Arnold  has  been  written,  but  Professor 
Saintsbury  not  many  years  after  his  death  wrote  a  study  of  him, 
and  in  1902  Mr.  Herbert  Paul  wrote  the  volume  '  Matthew  Arnold  ' 
in  the  English  Men  of  Letters  series.  These  books  were  written 
from  the  outside  point  of  view  ;  something  of  his  inner  life  however 
has  been  most  charmingly  depicted  for  us  by  the  two  volumes  of 
'  Letters  '  edited  by  Mr.  G.  W.  E.  Kussell ;  the  letters  however  were 
carefully  pruned  before  being  given  to  the  public,  and  only  give  us  an 
incomplete  idea  of  his  life.  Still,  they  show  us  an  aspect  of  Arnold's 
nature  from  the  inside  that  was  little  understood  by  those  who 
only  knew  him  as  a  writer  and  a  lecturer.  A  certain  affectation 
of  manner,  that  he  seemed  to  assume  on  public  occasions,  was  quite 
on  the  surface,  and  in  familiar  circles  it  played  about  him  in  the 
form  of  a  mock  solemnity  and  seeming  despair,  which  he  put  on 
when  he  let  one  of  his  continual  jets  of  humour  bubble  out — as 
often  as  not  something  whimsical  about  himself. 

His  letters  reveal  him  to  be  a  most  affectionate  son,  father, 
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husband,  brother  ;  and  his  family  life  was  evidently  of  the  happiest. 
The  premature  death  of  two  of  his  sons  was  a  bitter  grief  to  him 
• — on  the  day  after  the  death  of  one  of  them  Mr.  G-.  W.  E.  Russell 
found  him  deriving  solace  from  some  favourite  passage  in  '.  Marcus 
Aurolius  ' — yet  his  nature  was  a  buoyant  one,  and  he  never  gave  way 
to  morbid  repining.  There  are  entries  in  his  note-book  as  follows  : 

'  November  23.  Tommy  died.  "  Leva  igitur  faciem  tuam 
.in  c<]elum." 

'  November  28.  Tommy's  funeral.  "  Awake  thou  lute  and 
harp  :  I  myself  will  awake  right  early." 

AVhat  were  his  recreations  ? 

He  was  fond  of  exercise,  and  if  he  had  been  born  twenty  years 
later  would  certainly  have  been  devoted  to  golf.  He  occasionally 
was  asked  to  a  country  house  to  shoot,  but  owns  that  he  was  a 
very  bad  shot.  In  the  milder  sport  of  fishing,  he  seemed  to  have 
passod  many  pleasant  hours,  and  in  his  longer  vacations  he  travelled 
a  good  deal  abroad. 

The  one  recreation  that  connects  the  man  with  his  writings 
was  his  fondness  for  natural  history,  especially  for  wild  flowers. 
This  taste  was  shared  by  his  youngest  sister,  and  was  a  good  deal 
strengthened  by  his  friendship  with  Mr.  Grant  Duff  (as  he  then 
was),  who  kept  up  in  Arnold  his  own  delight  in  botany,  though 
Arnold's  botanising  was  always  rather  of  a  desultory  nature. 

"Writing  from  Oxford  to  his  wife  in  1854,  he  says  : 

''On  Thursday  I  got  up  alone  into  one  of  the  little  combs  that 
papa  was  so  fond  of,  and  which  I  had  in  my  mind  in  the 
"  Scholar  Gipsy/' 

Students  of  his  poetry  will  remember  the  passage  : 

'  Screened  is  this  nook,  o'er  the  high  half-reaped  field 
And  here  till  sundown,  shepherd  !  will  I  be. 
Through  the  thick  corn  the  scarlet  poppies  peep, 
And  round  green  roots  and  yellowing  stalks  I  see 
Pale  pink  convolvulus  in  tendrils  creep  : 
And  air  swept  lindens  yield 

Their  scent,  and  rustle  down  their  perfumed  showers 
Of  bloom  on  the  bent  grass  where  I  am  laid, 
And  bower  me  from  the  August  sun  with  shade  : 
And  the  eye  travels  down  to  Oxford  towers/ 

'Scholar  Gipsy,'  Stanza  iii. 

And  again,  the  passage  from  '  Thyrsis  '  about  the — 
VOL.  XLVII. — NO.  279,  N.S.  17 
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'track  by  Childsworth  Farm 

Past  the  high  wood,  to  where  the  Elm  Tree  crowns 
The  hill  behind  whose  ridge  the  sunset  flames  ? 
The  signal  elm  that  looks  on  Ilsley  Downs, 
The  Vale,  the  three  lone  weirs,  the  youthful  Thames/ 

The  *  signal  elm '  is  now  the  object  of  many  a  Sunday 
pilgrimage  from  Oxford. 

Fond  as  he  was  of  country  walks,  particularly  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Fox  Howe  near  Amblesida,  where  he  spent  so  much  time, 
it  can  hardly  be  said  that  Matthew  Arnold  was  a  genuine  lover  of 
the  country,  as  Wordsworth  was. 

In  an  amusing  article  about  poets  and  the  country  life  The 
Times  once  quoted  an  extract  from  Lord  Morley's  'Life  of  Gladstone.5 

'  "  I  once  said  to  Matthew  Arnold,"  said  Lord  Morley,  "  that  I 
would  rather  have  been  Wordsworth  than  anybody,"  and  Arnold 
who  knew  Wordsworth  well,  replied,  "  Oh  no,  you  wouldn't,  you 
would  wish  you  were  dining  with  me  at  the  Athenaeum.  Words- 
worth was  too  much  of  a  peasant  for  you/' 

*  "  With  Arnold,"  continues  the  Times,  "  there  was  always  the 
Athenaeum  in  the  background,  the  nights  and  suppers  of  the  gods, 
the  society  of  wits  and  other  congenial  spirits." 

This  I  think  is  no  doubt  true.  Matthew  Arnold  was  in  no 
sense  a  recluse  ;  he  was  fond  of  society,  and  a  brilliant  talker,  and 
was  a  welcome  guest  in  houses  where  he  met  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  his  day.  He  was  frequently  at  Aston  Clinton, 
where  Sir  Anthony  de  Kx>thschild  lived,  and  sometimes  met  Dizzy, 
who  chafied  him  across  the  dinner  table  about  '  Sweetness  and 
Light/  *  He  is  pleased  to  hear  that  Lord  John  Eussell  has  called 
him  one  of  the  most  rising  poets  of  the  day,  but  of  Gladstone 
he  always  seems  to  have  had  a  certain  distrust. 

The  work  in  which  nearly  the  whole  of  Arnold's  life  was 
spent  was  that  of  an  Inspector  of  Schools.  After  filling  the  office 
of  private  secretary  to  the  Lord  Lansdowne  of  the  day,  he  was 
appointed  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine  to  an  inspectorship  of  schools, 
a  post  which  he  held  for  thirty-five  years. 

As  I  mentioned  before,  until  1871  he  was  one  of  the  old  lay 
inspectors,  and  after  that  date  he  had,  as  he  says  himself,  a  very 
pleasant  district  of  his  own,  the  borough  of  Westminster  and  some 
country,  including  Harrow,  where  for  some  time  he  lived. 

^Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  23. 
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Mr.  Paul  is  no  doubt  right  in  saying  that  the  Department  treated 
him  with  great  indulgence,  but,  after  all,  his  letters  show  that  he 
found  the  work  one  of  great  drudgery,  and  it  was  never  congenial 

to  him. 

Ked  tape  was  an  abhorrence  to  a  man  of  his  disposition,  and  lie 
chafed  against  the  somewhat  irksome  regulations  of  the  Education 
Department. 

On  one  occasion  when  he  was  asked  in  an  official  minute  why 
he  had  not  stayed  the  night  at  Edmonton  instead  of  coming  home, 
he  wrote  the  following  answer  on  the  minute  : 

'  John  Gilpin  would  not  stay  at  Edmonton,  so  why  should  I  ? ' 

There  were,  however,  compensations. 

In  virtue  of  his  office  as  Inspector  he  was  selected  by  the  heads 
of  the  Department  on  different  occasions  to  visit  the  Continent,  and 
report  upon  foreign  schools  and  systems.  This  work  he  thoroughly 
enjoyed.  He  was  brought  into  contact  with  foreign  statesmen 
and  officials,  and  was  a  pioneer  in  what  may  be  termed  the  in- 
telligence branch  of  the  Education  Office,  which  in  kte  years  has 
developed  so  much  under  the  guidance  of  Professor  Sadler  and 
others. 

It  is  true  that  Arnold's  voice  was  for  a  long  time  that  of  one 
*  crying  in  the  wilderness,'  but  his  views  are  now  generally  recognised 
as  sound,  especially  P.S  regards  the  function  of  the  State. 

The  work  was  thoroughly  congenial  to  him,  and  his  reports 
aroused  much  attention.  It  is  true  they  did  not  bear  fruit 
immediately  :  for  England  has  ever  been  slow  to  move  in  such 
matters,  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  many  secondary 
schools  that  have  sprung  into  being  all  over  England  owe  their 
origin  to  the  sermons  that  Matthew  Arnold  was  never  weary  of 
preaching  on  the  text  '  Organise  your  secondary  -education/ 

We  know  that  almost  all  Arnold's  poetry  was  written  when  he 
was  a  comparatively  young  man,  and  during  his  later  years  his 
pen  was  devoted  to  other  subjects.  One  reason  for  this  he  himself 
gives. 

He  points  out  in  a  letter  to  his  sister 1  that  Wordsworth,  Shelley, 
and  Byron  had  been  able  to  give  their  whole  lives  to  poetry,  and 
the  same  was  the  case  with  his  own  contemporary,  Tennyson,  but 
it  was  not  so  with  himself.  His  existence  is  so  hampered  with 

1  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  58. 
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work  that  a  tremendrous  effort  is  required  to  produce  his  best. 
He  says : 

'  Perfection  of  a  certain  kind  there  may  be,  but  to  attain  per- 
fection in  the  region  of  thought  and  feeling  and  to  write  this  with 
perfection  of  form  demands  an  actual  tearing  of  oneself  to  pieces.5 

This  is  no  doubt  true,  but  as  one  reads  of  his  dining  out  in 
London  five  nights  in  a  week,  and  of  other  distractions,  it  is  clear 
that  official  work  was  not  the  only  impediment  to  the  writing  of 
poetry. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  late  Mr.  Stopford 
Brooke's  Essay  on  Arnold  in  his  book  '  The  Four  Poets '  is  the 
earlier  part  in  which  he  analyses  the  spirit  that  underlies  so  much 
of  Arnold's  poetry  and  shows  how  the  pessimism,  the  melancholy 
stream  that  pervades  it  is  due  to  his  Stoic  temperament,  in  which 
from  despair  about  the  world  around  he  retires  into  the  solitude 
of  his  own  soul,  where  even  the  '  Second  Best/  short  of  other 
idealistic  flights,  is  a  high  and  splendid  thing. 

'  Who  through  all  he  meets  can  steer  him, 
Can  reject  what  cannot  clear  him, 
Cling  to  what  can  truly  cheer  him ; 
WTio  each  day  more  surely  learns 
That  an  impulse,  from  the  distance 
Of  his  deepest,  best  existence, 
To  the  words,  "Hope,  Light,  Persistence/' 
Strongly  sets  and  truly  burns/ 

The  times  at  that  period  were  out  of  joint. 

The  first  poems  were  published  in  1849,  the  year  after  the  great 
revolt ionary  events  in  Europe,  some  of  which  he  watched  from 
a  window  in  Paris,  when  private  secretary  to  Lord  Lansdowne. 
Arnold,  unlike  his  friend  Clough,  had  no  sympathy  with  the  popu'ar 
movements.  He  disiked  all  the  disturbance  and  noise  that 
accompanied  them,  and  these,  as  Mr.  Brooke  says,  drove  him  into 
a  longing  for  solitude,  and  for  calm  outside  the  tortured  world. 

His  sonnet  expresses  this  thought  : 

*  One  lesson,  Nature,  let  me  learn  of  thee, 
One  lesson,  which  in  every  wind  is  blown ; 
One  lesson  of  two  duties  kept  at  one 
Though  the  loud  word  proclaim  their  enmity 
Of  toil  unsevered  from  tranquillity/ 
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Mr.  Brooke  points  out  that  his  desire  was  to  steal  apart  from 
fierce  explosions  like  the  Kevolution,  but  he  forgot  that  sometimes 
Kature  works  by  explosions. 

Another  influence  of  those  times  was  the  religious  controversy 
that  was  then  raging  at  Oxford.  He  had  no  sympathy  with  the 
Oxford  movement,  but  was  profoundly  moved  by  the  critical  spirit 
that  was  then  making  itself  heard.  He  became  a  'Modernist" 
before  the  term  was  invented,  but  stayed  within  his  old  Church 
and  its  liturgies,  while  reforming  its  meanings  from  within. 

Instead  of  quoting  from  poems  written  in  a  minor  key,  I  prefer 
to  part  company  with  Matthew  Arnold  when  he  was  writing  in  more 
cheerful  vein  the  beautiful  lines  from  '  Rugby  Chapel ' : 

*  Ye,  like  angels,  appear 
Radiant  with  ardour  divine  ! 

Ye  move  through  the  ranks,  recall 
The  stragglers,  refresh  th,e  outworn, 
Praise,  reinspire  the  brave  ! 
Order,  courage,  return. 
Eyes  rekindling,  and  prayers, 
Follow  your  steps  as  ye  go, 
Ye  fill  up  the  gaps  in  our  files, 
Strengthen  the  wavering  line, 
'Stablish,  continue  our  march, 
On,  to  the  bound  of  the  waste, 
On,  to  the  city  of  Cod.' 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  'BIRMINGHAM.'1 
BY  LEWIS  R.  FREEMAN. 

To  all  the  units  of  the  Grand  Fleet  there  had  just  been  flashed 
a  signal  ordering  them  to  prepare  to  proceed  to  sea  *  with  all  dis- 
patch ' ;  and  in  the  quiet  interval  which  preceded  the  weighing  of 
anchor  the  Commander  had  joined  me  for  a  few  minutes  on  the 
quarter-deck  to  watch  the  lighter  craft — always  at  '  shorter  notice  ' 
than  the  battleships — steaming  past  in  seemingly  unending  lines 
towards  the  '  exit '  from  our  base.  The  destroyers  appeared  almost 
countless  as  they  streamed  seaward,  shoal  on  shoal ;  and  even  the 
leanly  purposeful  light  cruisers  passed  by  in  squadron  after 
squadron.  The  Grand  Fleet,  in  its  full  strength,  I  had  seen  many 
times ;  but  never  before  had  the  disposition  of  things  been  such  as 
to  offer  an  opportunity  to  behold  the  first  forerunning  flings  of  the 
Ecreening-net  which  that  fleet  threw  out  to  mask  its  movements  in 
the  seas  which  it  was  about  to  sweep  for  the  ever  elusive  enemy. 
'  Not  much  like  it  was  in  those  first  months  of  the  War,'  said  the 
Commander,  running  his  eye  approvingly  over  the  miles  of  moving 
ships.  '  Destroyer  or  light  cruiser,  there  is  probably  not  a  single  one 
of  these  scores  of  smaller  craft  you  see  in  motion  that  was  in  com- 
mission in  August,  1914.  The  almost  endless  usefulness  of  the  light 
cruiser  was  one  of  the  things  which  had  not  been  foreseen  in  time, 
and  we  went  into  the  War  with  hardly  more  than  a  bare  squadron  of 
ships  of  this  class,  where  now  we  have — well,  those  you  have  seen 
going  past  for  the  last  hour  are  by  no  means  the  major  part  of  them. 
Yet  there  was  just  as  much  work  for  such  craft  then  as  now  :  indeed, 
for  a  while,  there  was  more ;  for  there  were  still  many  German 
merchant  vessels  at  sea,  as  well  as  a  number  of  cruisers  and  com- 
merce destroyers.  The  consequence  was  that  all  the  endless  duties 
that  are  now  performed  by  these  specially-built  ships  you  see  here, 
and  many  more  like  them,  fell  to  the  lot  of  what  were  not,  for  some 
time  after  the  outbreak  of  the  War,  two  complete  light  cruiser 
squadrons.  The  First  L.C.S.,  consisting  of  five  or  six  ships  of  the 
"  Town  class/5  under  Commodore  Goodenough,  had  pretty  much 
the  whole  of  the  North  Sea  for  its  field  of  operations  :  the  only  area 
it  was  not  called  upon  to  cover  being  the  southern  end,  for  which 
Commodore  Tyrwhitt — with  (at  first)  only  an  "  Arethusa  "  or  two 
and  a  number  of  large  destroyers — looked  after  from  Harwich. 
1  Copyright  in  U.S.A. 
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*  It  was  my  fortune  to  be  with  the  First  L.C.S.  during  all  its 
most  strenuous  days :  days  of  which  my  strongest  surviving  recol- 
lections are  of  fog  and  wind  and  rain  in  the  North  Sea,  interspersed 
at  irregular  intervals  with  feverishly  rushed  coalings  at  whatever 
was  the  handiest  base,  and  illuminated  with  the  high  lights  of  an 
occasional  brush  with  the  Hun.     It  was  a  hard  life  for  the  men,  but 
harder  still,  perhaps,  for  the  ships.     Some  of  the  men  were  killed, 
some  of  the  ships  were  sunk  ;  yet  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  most  of 
both  are  still  going  strong. 

1  The  Commodore  flew  his  pennant  from  the  Southampton, 
which,  with  the  Birmingham,  Nottingham,  and  Lowestoft  (all  approxi- 
mately contemporaneous  in  point  of  launching),  were  the  latest  cf 
the  "  Town  "  class  in  commission  at  the  outbreak  of  the  War.  I  was 
Commander  of  the  Birmingham.  She  differed  in  a  number  of 
respects  from  these  new  light  cruisers :  in  all  of  which  have  been 
embodied,  of  course,  from  one  to  three  years  of  practical  war  service 
experience.  She  was  larger,  but  not  so  fast  as  these  new  ships, 
and  her  guns — but  here  she  comes  ;  you  can  make  the  comparison 
for  yourself.  The  old  "  Town  "  class  are  still  at  their  old  work,  and 
still  keeping  up  to  the  mark  with  the  best  of  the  new  ones/ 

I  looked  where  he  pointed,  and  saw  that  one  of  the  last  of  the 
remaining  squadrons  of  light  cruisers  had  just  weighed  anchor, 
swung  out  into  the  stream,  and  was  heading  up  to  pass  us. 

*  That's  the  Birmingham,'  said  the  Commander,  *  and  that's  the 
Dublin,  and  that's  the  Southampton.     They're  the  only  ones  of  the 
old  First  L.C.S.  that  happen  to  be  working  together  just  at  present, 
though  not  quite  the  only  survivors.     The  Nottingham  and  Falmouth 
have  gone,  though, — torpedoed  on  the  same  day — and  possibly  one 
of  the  others.     It's  fit  enough  she  looks  still,  after  all  her  heaven 
only  knows  how  many  thousands  of  miles  of  steaming  since  the 
War  started,'  he  continued  as  the  Birmingham  glided  up  abeam  of 
us.     *  I  never  saw  her  look  smarter  or  fitter.     You'd  never  believe, 
to  see  her  now,  that  those  trim  bows  had  once  been  all  bent  and 
scarred  where  they  had  cut  through  a   U-boat — the  first  to  be 
rammed  in  the  War — and  that  that  fine  run  of  quarter-deck  had  been 
smashed  down  and  buckled  up  by  a  mountainous  sea  that  "  pooped  " 
her  one  night  in  a  storm  off  the  Norwegian  coast.      But  those  were 
only  incidents  in  a  period  of  nearly  two  years,  from  the  outbreak  of 
the  War  up  to  the  time  that  Jutland  put  a  final  quietus  on  the  surface 
activity  of  the  Huns'  cruisers,  that  was  compact  of  little  else  but 
incidents.    From  the  second  year,  however,  the  increasing  number 
of  new  British  light  cruisers,  and  the  decreasing  enterprise  of  the 
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Germans,  made  the  demands  on  the  surviving  pre-War  cruisers'  less 
severe  ;  but  though  still  hard-worked,  these  will  never  again  be  called 
upon  for  anything  like  the  rervice  they  put  in  at  the  beginning.' 

'  What  was  that  about  ramming  the  first  submarine  ? '  I  took 
the  opportunity  to  ask ;  for  though  I  had  heard  of  the  incident 
before,  the  details  had  always  eluded  me. 

*  I  shall  have  to  tell  you  about  that  later/  replied  the  Comman- 
der, looking  at  his  watch  and  turning  to  ascend  the  ladder  of  the 
forecastle  deck.  '  It's  t:me  to  be  shortening  in  now.  Look  in  at 
my  cabin  after  dinner,  if  there's  nothing  in  the  wind  outside  to- 
night. There  may  be  a  chance  for  a  bit  of  a  yarn  before  I  turn  in.' 

A  mist-quenched  sunset  had  merged  into  the  inky  blackness  of 
a  typical  North  Sea  night,  when  I  came  down  from  the  fore-bridge 
at  nine  o'clock,  and  the  dank  chill  of  it  lapped  clammily  through  the 
ward-room  and  the  unheated  and  scantily  ventilated  after-flats. 
The  Commander,  still  in  his  sea-boots,  sought  solace  in  a  cigarette 
and  the  light  of  a  so-called  electric  heater  for  the  genial  warmth  of 
a  coal  fire  which  had  to  be  doused  at  sea.  '  Come  in  out  of  the 
cold  ! '  he  called  ironically  in  answer  to  my  knock.  '  This  thing 
looks  warm,  at  any  rate  ;  so  just  keep  your  eyes  fixed  on  it  and 
imagine  it's  a  fire.  Have  a  cigarette  ?  Did  I  ever  show  you  this  case 
before  ?  It  was  one  of  a  number  of  similar  prizes  the  Kaiser  put  up 
for  some  races  we  had  during  our  visit  to  Kiel,  a  month  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  War.  This  came  to  me  for  the  cutter  race,  which 
we  were  lucky  enough  to  win  for  the  Birmingham.' 

'  Rather  a  striking  change,  wasn't  it,'  I  asked,  '  from  being  the 
feted  guest  of  the  Kaiser  one  month  and  chivvying  his  ships  off 
or  under  the  North  Sea  the  next  ? ' 

'  It  was  indeed,'  he  replied  with  a  smile.  (  And  that  was  a  jolly 
pleasant  week  at  Kiel,  too.  They  couldn't  have  treated  us  better  ; 
and  there's  no  use  denying  that,  until  they  began  to  develop  into 
these  U-boat  swine,  one  found  much  to  admire,  and  even  to  like,  in 
the  German  naval  officers.  Those  of  the  cruisers  seemed  an  espe- 
cially good  sort,  and  they  gave  one  the  impression  of  being  far  less 
under  the  curse  of  "  Junkerism  "  than  the  army  officers  one  met. 
You're  quite  right ;  it  was  a  change  from  Kiel,  with  its  flags  and 
Frauleine  and  floods  of  sweet  champagne,  to  the  North  Sea,  with  the 
long,  stern  chases  in  the  fog  and  the  occasional  clashes  of  action — 
as  at  Dogger  Bank  and  Heligoland  Bight.  And,  as  luck  would 
have  it,  it  was  the  old  First  L.C.S.  that  was  in  the  thick  of  each. 

'  Our  first  work,  following  the  outbreak  of  the  War,  was  to  scour 
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the  North  Sea  and  sink  or  capture  everything  German  upon  the 
suiface  of  it.  Indeed,  I  don't  know  that  I  could  frame  any  more 
comprehensive  description  than  that  for  our  work  during  the  whole 
of  the  next  two  years.  The  submarine  incident  I  referred  to 
occurred  early  in  August,  before  we  knew  much  of  the  ways  of 
U-boats,  or  they  of  the  ways  of  light  cruisers.  In  fact,  at  that 
time,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can  be  said  to  have  developed 
anything  approaching  distinctive  habits  or  characteristics.  We 
simply  stumbled  upon  each  other  in  the  darkness,  or  rather  at  the 
end  of  the  darkness,  and  did  the  best  we  could  for  ourselves. 
Luckily,  our  best  was  rather  better  than  theirs. 

'  The  encounter  seems  principally  to  have  been  due  to  the  care- 
lesmess  of  the  U-boat  in  the  matter  of  keeping  a  watch.  So  far  as 
I  know,  no  one  on  the  Birmingham  reported  seeing  anyone  on  the 
couning-tower  of  the  submarine  when  the  latter  was  first  sighted, 
in  the  half-light  of  the  early  morning,  on  our  port-quarter  and  less 
than  a  cable's  length  distant.  If  there  had  been  a  proper  watch 
by  the  Huns,  they  would  probably  have  had  the  choice  of  two  alter- 
natives :  either  one  of  which  might  have  been  successful  in  saving 
her  from  the  fate  which  did  overtake  her.  It  is  hard  to  see  how,  if 
she  saw  us  at  all,  she  could  have  missed  with  a  torpedo  at  so  short 
a  distance  ;  or,  if  she  was  out  of  the  latter,  how  she  could  have 
failed  to  submerge  in  time  to  avoid  ramming. 

'  Since  the  U-boat  was  actually  somewhat  astern  of  us  when  she 
was  sighted,  there  was  no  way  in  which  the  Birmingham  could  get 
in  a  position  to  ram  her  without  turning  through  sixteen  points  and 
circling  back  almost  into  her  own  wake,  and  this  the  officer  on  the 
bridge  gave  the  order  to  do.  The  broadside  target  we  must  neces- 
sarily have  presented  during  a  part  of  the  manoeuvring  it  seems 
inconceivable  that  the  Hun  could  have  missed,  if  he  had  been  stand- 
ing by  to  launch  it.  Possibly  he  did  launch  it,  and  his  panic  or  an 
accident  was  responsible  for  giving  it  a  bad  aim.  At  any  rate,  the 
wake  of  no  mouldie  was  reported. 

'  It  must  have  been  the  greatly  increased  vibration  of  the  ship 
as  the  helm  was  put  hard-a-starboard  that  awakened  me,  for  I 
was  already  making  my  way  on  deck  when  I  felt  the  shock  of 
impact.  It  was  a  stiff  sort  of  jolt,  but  no  heavier  than  that  of 
a  l>ig  sea  crushing  against  the  weather-bow,  and,  because  there  was 
no  great  heel  to  the  ship,  rather  less  calculated  to  disturb  one's 
balance  than  the  latter.  A  moment  later,  I  had  gained  the  quarter- 
deck, where,  rushing  to  the  port-rail,  I  was  well  in  time  to  see  the 
heeling  hull  of  a  submarine  raking  along  the  side  as  the  Birmingham 
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forged  ahead.  It  was  so  close  that  I  am  sure  I  could  have  leaned 
over  and  holed  its  thin  hide  with  a  crow-bar,  if  I  had  had  one. 
This  was  before  the  days  of  depth-charges  and  lance-bombs,  or 
we  could  have  finished  the  thing  then  and  there.  As  it  was,  it 
took  one  more  round  to  put  it  out  of  its  misery. 

*  What  had  happened  was  this  :  Owing  to  the  comparatively 
close  distance  of  the  U-boat,  the  very  shortest  circle  the  Birming- 
ham could  turn  in  was  not  sufficient  to  bring  her  round  enough  to 
ram  the  former  full  and  square.  The  best  she  could  do  was  to 
give  it  a  heavy  raking  blow  and  glance  off  astern,  and  it  is  this  that 
was  happening  when  I  came  on  deck  and  discovered  the  submarine 
banging  along  our  port  side.  It  was  evidently  going  to  be  necessary 
to  ram  it  again,  and  this — since  our  bird  now  appeared  to  be  well 
winged — there  was  apparently  plenty  of  time  to  do  properly. 

'  Steaming  in  a  wider  circle,  round  we  came  again.  I  could  see 
no  evidences  of  life  on  the  conning-tower  of  the  heavily  heeling 
U-boat ;  but  bubbling  jets  of  air  and  water,  spouting  on  both  sides 
of  her,  indicated  that  frantic  efforts  were  being  made  to  "  blow  " 
the  compensating  tanks  and  submerge — a  circumstance  that  would 
seem  to  make  it  practically  certain  that  she  had  not  been  holed  by 
our  first  blow,  and  that  her  skipper  was  confident  of  his  ability 
to  continue  carrying  on  under  water.  With  plenty  of  room  and 
plenty  of  time  to  manoeuvre  in,  the  Birmingham  circled  to  precisely 
the  position  she  wanted  before  she  tried  to  ram  again,  and  the 
second  blow  drove  home  squarely  amidships.  The  jar  of  striking 
was  scarcely  sharper  than  the  first  had  been,  although  this  last 
time  it  is  probable  that  we  cut  the  U-boat  completely  in  two  and 
sent  the  halves  to  the  bottom  quite  asunder.  How  fair  and  true 
the  blow  went  home  was  proven  by  the  fact  that  the  scars  on  both 
port  and  starboard  bows  (as  revealed  subsequently  in  the  dry 
dock)  were  almost  mathematically  symmetrical.  The  only  wreckage 
I  saw  come  up  was  two  long  slender  cylinders — perhaps  two  feet 
in  diameter  by  nine  feet  long — which  probably  had  something  to 
do  with  the  compressed-air  supply.  These  were  bobbing  in  our 
greasy  churned-up  wake  for  some  time  ;  but  I  never  saw  anything 
else  come  up  to  join  them.  The  blow  of  our  bows  shearing  through 
the  U-boat  must  have  had  the  effect  of  closing  up  the  ends  of  the 
severed  sections — something  as  the  blow  of  an  axe  bends  together 
the  openings  of  a  lead  pipe  it  cuts  through — so  that  little  of  their 
floatable  contents  (including  the  bodies  of  the  crew)  could  escape 
to  the  surface. 

'  The  Birmingham — although  the  work  on  hand  made  it  im- 
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possible  for  us  to  learn  the  extent  of  her  injuries  for  some  time — • 
escaped  by  no  means  unscathed  from  the  encounter.  Did  you 
ever  see  a  cat,  with  the  final  gasp  of  the  last  of  its  nine  lives,  set  its 
teeth  in  the  nose  of  the  dog  that  was  worrying  it  to  death  ?  Well, 
that  completely  dished  and  done-for  U-boat  seemed  to  turn  on  the 
Birmingham  ba  a  good  deal  the  same  way.  The  bows  of  the  ships 
of  the  "  Town  "  class  are  trim  and  lissome  of  line  ;  and  as  those  of 
the  Birmingham  shore  like  a  wedge  through  the  hull  of  the  sub- 
marine, the  severed  sections  bent  round  and — probably  under  the 
pressure  of  the  water — bit  deep,  like  a  great  pair  of  jaws.  The 
light  steel  plates  of  her  fore-peak  were  pinched  in  and  bent  in  a 
way  that  started  a  heavier  leak  than  we  had  means  to  stop,  and 
we  finally  had  to  forgo  our  efforts  in  that  direction,  close  up  the 
water-tight  doors  of  the  bulkhead,  and  let  it  go  at  that.  The  forty 
or  fifty  tons  of  water  that  came  in  really  made  very  little  difference 
in  her  speed  and  sea-worthiness — a  fortunate  circumstance  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  she  had  to  fight  the  Battle  of  Heligoland  Bight 
before  there  was  an  opportunity  to  put  her  into  dry  dock.  A  huge 
wall  of  water,  which  swept  her  quarter-deck  during  a  storm  we 
encountered  off  the  coast  of  Norway,  one  night  in  September, 
damaged  her  so  badly  that  it  was  no  longer  safe  to  carry  on,  and 
the  occasion  was  taken  advantage  of  also  to  restore  the  bow  where 
it  had  been  "  bitten  "  by  the  rammed  U-boat. 

1  There  were  six  of  the  "  Town  "  clasa  cruisers  in  the  squadron 
at  the  time  of  the  Heligoland  Bight  fight,  August  28 ;    but  only 
the  Southampton,  Yarmouth,  and  Birmingham  were  engaged  in  the 
sinking  of  the  Mainz — our  principal  action  there.     Smaller  than 
any  one  of  the  three  of  us,  we  had  her  hopelessly  outmatched  from 
the  first ;  but  I  have  to  give  her  credit  for  making  the  pluckiest 
kind    of   a  fight.      We  battered  her  about  as  we  pleased  ;    and 
in  standing  in  close  to  her,  just  before  she  went  down,  I  had  my 
first  opportunity  to  see  the  truly  terrible  effect  of  British  lyddite. 
Of  the  terrific  "  scorching  "  action  of  the  latter,  there  was  grim 
evidence   in  two  scarred  and  naked   bodies — probably  those   of 
the  captaia  and  navigator — which  hung  over  the  rail  of  the  bridge. 
Apparently  unscathed  from  the  fragments  of  a  shell  which  had 
burst  near  them,  the  clothes  and  hair  had  been  completely  consumed 
by  the  fierce  heat,  while  the  terrific  blast  of  air  and  gas  had  slit 
the  flesh  of  their  bodies  as  though  it  had  been  slashed  with  knives. 
The  battle-cruisers  also   came  in  for  a  part  of  the  action  on  this 
occasion  ;    and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  sights  I  ever  witnessed 
was  when  the  Lion  almost  blew  the  German  light  cruissr  Ariadne 
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out  of  the  water  with  a  single  salvo.  We  were  within  ten  miles 
of  Heligoland  at  one  time  during  this  action,  but  it  was  obscured 
by  the  usual  North  Sea  mist  and  we  were  denied  a  sight  of  it.  Of 
course,  it  would  not — exposed  to  guns  which  were  supposed  to 
range  upwards  of  thirty  miles — have  been  a  healthy  place  to  linger 
about  in  on  a  clear  day. 

'  Perhaps  the  one  most  amusing  memory  I  have  of  a  two  years 
whose  memories  were  mostly  grim  and  grey,'  continued  the  Com- 
mander, leaning  back  in  his  chair  with  a  reminiscent  smile,  '  is 
that  of  Christmas  Day,  1914.  The  ship's  company  had  been 
preparing  for  the  usual  Navy  Christmas  of  feast  and  frolic  when, 
on  the  24th,  the  Squadron  was  suddenly  ordered  to  sea.  What 
the  stunt  was,  I  don't  quite  recollect,  but  believe  it  had  something 
to  do  with  the  sea-plane  raid  on  Cuxhaven,  which  was  made  about 
that  time.  If  you  remember  how  the  — th  Division  weighed 
anchor  and  went  out  into  a  North  Sea  storm,  last  Christmas  Day, 
you  will  understand  how  little  the  mess- decks  would  let  a  trifle 
like  a  possible  action  interfere  with  their  holiday  festivities.  The 
spirit  was  quite  the  same  in  the  Old  First  L.C.S.,  only  on  this  occa- 
sion, the  better  to  celebrate  the  first  Christmas  of  the  War,  the  ship's 
company  of  the  BirmingJiam  had  planned  some  kind  of  a  fancy 
dress  "  function  " — a  "  Revue  "  they  called  it  on  the  bills,  I  believe. 

'  As  this  was  away  back  in  those  ancient  of  days  when  every 
summons  to  sea  was  enthusiastically  interpreted  as  an  invitation 
to  foregather  with  the  Huns  for  "  Der  Tag,"  the  men,  far  from  being 
disappointed  by  the  interference  with  their  programme  in  harbour, 
were  greatly  bucked  by  the  promise  it  seemed  to  hold  out  of  bringing 
off  a  double  celebration.  "  The  better  the  day,  the  better  the 
deed,"  they  told  each  other,  and  "  Merry  Chris'mus,  'opin'  it's 
'  Dur  Tag,'  "  was  the  morning's  greeting  all  along  the  mess-decks. 
They  were  ready  for  the  Hun  all  the  time,  they  said,  and  so  they 
felt  quite  free  to  go  on  preparing  for  their  Christmas  show. 

'  It  was  early  in  the  afternoon,  I  believe,  that  one  of  the  sub- 
marine lookouts  reported  sighting  the  wake  of  a  periscope,  and 
instantly  the  alarm-bell  sent  every  one  to  "  Action  Stations." 

*  Not  even  in  the  days  when  Captain  Kidd  flsw  the  "  Jolly 
Roger,"  and  terrorised  the  Spanish  Main,  can  a  fighting-ship  have 
been  manned  by  so  motley  a  crew  as  was  the  Birmingham  that 
Christmas  Day.  A  half-rouged  Red  Cross  nurse,  with  a  purple 
stocking  on  one  leg  and  a  sea-boot  on  the  other,  brought  me  a 
signal  from  the  Flagship,  and  a  "  grizzly  bear  "  (his  hide  the  rem- 
nants of  a  shaggy  collision-mat),  rolling  along  on  his  "haunches," 
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bumped  me  in  a  doorway.  In  an  after- flat,  I  saw  a  buxom  "  Red 
Riding  Hood  "  hurdle  handily  over  a  "  Wolf  "  that  had  slipped 
on  the  deck  and  was  blocking  her  rush  for  a  ladder,  and  in  the 
waist  was  a  Wild  West  cowboy,  in  sombrero  and  "  chaps,"  helping 
a  "  Charlie  Chaplin  "and  a  Salvation  Army  lassie  heave  up  shells 
and  cordite.  A  spider-legged  "  Gaby  Deslys,"  with  a  very  imitation 
osfcich-feather  head-dress,  cut  a  grotesque  figure  swarming  up 
the  mast  to  her  station  in  the  fore-top  ;  but  perhaps  the  crowning 
touch  of  all  was  lent  by  one  of  the  gunners  on  the  fo'c'sle  who, 
stripped  to  the  waist,  according  to  good  old  British  tradition,  still 
retained  the  blonde  Manila  hemp  ringlets  and  the  pink  cotton 
tights  he  had  worn  as  a  ballet  dancer.  Perhaps  you  can  under- 
stand why  it  has  been  one  of  the  regrets  of  my  life  that  the  alarm 
was  not  followed  by  a  real  action. 

'  Dogger  Bank,  which  was  fought  early  the  following  year, 
was  more  a  battle-cruiser  than  a  light  cruiser  show.  But  for  the 
disabling  of  the  Lion  when  the  battle  was  at  its  height,  they  would 
undoubtedly  have  bagged  three  or  four  instead  of  only  one  of  the 
enemy  battle-cruisers.  One  or  two  of  those  that  escaped  were 
blazing  to  their  mast  heads  as  it  was ;  and  we  were  a  good  deal 
surprised  to  learn  that  they  ever  were  able  to  reach  port.  We 
helped  to  finish  up  the  winged  Blucher ;  and  a  zeppelin  trying  to 
bomb  the  British  destroyers  engaged  in  picking  up  the  former's 
crew  after  she  had  sunk,  furnished  us  an  illuminative  example  of 
the  kind  of  foe  we  had  to  fight  in  the  Hun. 

'  The  year  and  a- half,  or  thereabouts,  between  Dogger  Bank 
and  Jutland  was  almost  entirely  taken  up  in  the  unending  succession 
of  sweeps  and  patrols,  to  which  we  had  become  accustomed  in  the 
early  months  of  the  War.  There  was,  literally,  scarcely  a  square 
mile  of  the  North  Sea  which  our  propellers  did  not  churn  and 
re-churn  in  our  continuous  goings  and  comings.  So  completely 
did  the  pencilled  lines  marking  our  successive  courses  fill  a  large 
seal'}  chart  that,  finally,  we  were  actually  unable  to  find  room  in 
many  places  for  the  little  circled  dots  indicating  our  positions  on 
various  days.  There  were  places  on  the  chart  where  the  endlessly 
intersecting  lines  looked  like  the  cross-hatching  on  a  heavily  shaded 
pen-and-ink  sketch. 

*  The  accelerated  launchings  of  light  cruisers  in  this  period 
had  increased  the  number  of  ships  sufficiently  to  form  additional 
squadrons  by  the  spring  of  1916  ;  but  this  seemed  to  make  no  great 

Ajbout  the  only  change  I  can  recall 
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was  that  the  "  Town  "  class  were  now  the  Second  Light  Cruiser 
Squadron  instead  of  the  First. 

'  On  the  31st  of  May,  in  company  with  the  battle-cruisers, 
the  First  and  Second  Light  Cruiser  Squadrons  and  a  number  of 
destroyers,  we  were  steaming  in  the  North  Sea.  Admiral  Beatty,  in 
the  Lion,  doubtless  knew  that  the  Huns  were  out,  but  to  us  in  the 
light  cruisers  (with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Commodore),  it 
was  just  like  any  other  of  the  countless  sweeps  we  had  been  making 
on  and  off  during  most  of  the  last  two  years.  We  weren't  quite 
as  sceptical  then  as  we  are  now  about  the  Huns  coming  out ;  but 
— well,  while  we  were  looking  for  them  (When  have  we  ever  ceased 
to  look  for  them  ?),  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  that  we  were  going 
to  find  them.  We  know  now  that  Beatty  was  simply  carrying 
out  a  long-matured  plan  for  cutting  off  the  enemy  from  their 
bases  and  forcing  them  to  action ;  but,  as  I  have  said,  this  was  not 
evident  to  us  at  the  time. 

'  The  first  news  we  had  of  Huns  was  when,  at  about  3.30, 
the  Galatea  reported  what  were  believed  to  be  two  hostile  cruisers, 
and — to  the  north-east — smoke;  supposed  to  be  from  a  fleet. 
Immediately  afterwards,  I  noticed  the  battle-cruisers  beginning  to 
increase  speed  and  close  up,  and,  beyond  the  line  of  these,  a  couple 
of  sea-planes  were  rising  from  one  of  our  auxiliaries.  After  com- 
pleting a  hurried  survey,  they  circled  off  and  disappeared  to  the 
north,  followed  by  a  couple  of  destroyers — the  latter  evidently 
detached  to  pick  them  up.  We  went  to  "  Action  Stations,"  just 
as  we  had  gone  scores  of  times  before  when  the  enemy  was  believed 
to  be  near.  When  all  was  ready  (as  there  was  still  plenty  of  time), 
we  fell  out  and  went  to  tea.  There  is  no  use  in  going  into  action 
hungry,  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided.  Once  a  fight  is  joined,  there 
is  no  telling  for  how  long  one  may  have  to  appease  his  appetite 
by  nibbling  at  "  iron  rations."  Not  that  we  really  expected  a 
fight,  however  :  at  this  stage  of  things,  we  rather  looked  on  the 
enemy  as  a  small  squadron  that  would  put  about  and  head  for 
the  Skager-Rak  as  soon  as  it  became  evident  to  him  that  he  was 
to  be  confronted  with  anything  approaching  an  equality  of  force. 
| '  When  it  transpired  that  the  ships  on  the  horizon  were  five 
German  battle-cruisers,  accompanied  by  a  considerable  number 
of  light  cruisers  and  destroyers,  all  heading  in  a  south-easterly 
direction,  it  began  to  look  as  if  they  were  not  going  to  endeavour 
to  avoid  a  fight ;  and  it  was  at  this  junction  that  the  Commodore 
made  a  highly  inspiriting  signal  for  the  Second  L.C.S.  to  prepare 
to  attack  the  van  of  the  enemy.  From  the  fact  that  the  Hun 
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ligbt  cruisers  kept  on  the  far  side  of  the  battle-cruisers,  disappearing 
shortly  after  firing  commenced,  it  appeared  that  they  did  not  care 
to  risk  them  against  our  heavier  ships. 

*  The  Lion  turned  to  the  south,  followed  by  the  Tiger  y  Queen 
Mary,    Princess    Royal,    Indefatigabk,   and  New  Zealand.    This 
manoeuvre  was  the  signal  for  the  battle  to  begin ;  for,  before  the 
batfcle-cruisers  were  finished  turning,  the  enemy  opened  fire.     The 
low-hanging  sun  was  over  our  line,  so  that  we  were  between  the 
light  and  the  ships  which  were  firing  at  us.     With  the  sun  well 
toward  the  zenith,  this  would  have  been  in  .our  favour  :  as  it  was, 
it  only  had  the  effect  of  silhouetting  us  sharply  for  the  German 
gunners  to  range  on  ;  while  to  us  their  ships  were  only  indifferently 
lighted   blurs   against  a   misty  background.     It  was,   I   believe, 
something  similar  to  the  light  in  which  Craddock  had  to  fight  his 
hopeless  battle  at  Coronel ;    only  there,  he  was  forced  to  engage 
at  a  disadvantage  because  the  faster  German  cruisers  were  able 
to  "  jockey  "  themselves  into  the  better  position,  while  at  Jutland 
— for  it  was  that  battle  which  was  now  opening — Beatty  accepted 
combat  under  that  temporary  handicap  in  order  to  force  an  engage- 
ment which  it  is  very  likely  the  Hun  would  have  declined  otherwise. 

*  The  enemy's  shooting  was  extremely  good,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  we  were  straddled ;  while  our  battle-cruisers,  it  seemed 
to  me,  were  somewhat  short  with  their  opening  salvos.     At  this 
time  our  squadron,  the  Second,  was  deployed  in  line  ahead  in 
advance  of  the  battle-cruisers :  the  First  and  Third  Light  Cruiser 
Squadrons  had,  for  some  reason,  been  ordered  to  the  northward, 
and  did  not  figure  in  this  phase  of  the  action.     The  enemy  fire 
was,  of  course,  largely  concentrated  on  the   battle-cruisers,    and, 
because  these  were  but  a  short  distance  away,  it  was  much  easier 
for  me  to  observe  the  effect  of  the  German  shells  upon  them  than 
that  of  theirs  upon  the  Germans. 

''  For  a  while,  neither  appeared  to  be  doing  the  other  much  harm. 
Then,  suddenly,  a  huge  column  of  black  smoke  leapt  into  the  air 
astern  of  us  and  went  rolling  heavenward  in  a  flame-shot  mass  that 
looked  almost  solid,  so  thick  it  was.  The  roar  of  the  explosion 
which  caused  it  must  have  been  something  stupendous,  and  yet, 
so  ear-splitting  was  the  pandemonium  from  our  own  guns  and 
bursting  German  shells,  I  have  no  recollection  whatever  of  hearing 
it.  I  could  still  sse  the  Lion  with  the  Tiger  astern  of  her,  and  a 
little  out  of  line  toward  the  enemy,  but  the  other  battle-cruisers 
were  completely  obscured  by  the  clouds  of  dense  smoke.  It  was 
evident  that  one  of  our  ships  had  blown  up,  and  from  the  position 
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of  the  column  of  smoke,  it  appeared  probable  that  it  was  the  Queen 
Mary. 

'  The  enemy  began  to  hit  the  Lion  especially  hard  at  this  juncture 
— probably  as  a  consequence  of  the  concentration  on  her  of  the 
fire  of  a  ship,  or  ships,  that  had  been  directed  to  the  Queen  Mary. 
By  altering  course  slightly  to  starboard  she  shook  off  the  attack 
for  a  few  minutes,  the  effect  on  the  fall  of  shot  being,  very  noticeable. 
They  found  her  again  as  she  came  back  to  course,  and  it  was 
at  this  moment  that  an  incident — or  rather  two  synchronised 
incidents — occurred  which  was  responsible  for  my  gaining  a  some- 
what erroneous  impression  of  things  at  the  time.  To  give  you 
an  idea  of  how  difficult  it  is  for  a  man  to  see  and  understand  what 
is  going  on  about  him  in  a  great  naval  battle,  I  will  describe  first 
what  I  thought  I  saw,  and  then  tell  you  what  really  happened/ 

The  Commander  opened  a  drawer  of  his  desk  and  took  out 
several  pages  of  closely- written  foolscap.  *  I  wrote  these  hurried 
notes/  he  said>  '  the  day  following  the  battle,  after  it  had  become 
evident  that  the  Hun  had  succeeded  in  eluding  us  and  we  were 
steaming  back  to  base.  It  was  simply  an  endeavour  to  set  down 
a  few  impressions,  while  they  were  still  fresh  in  my  mind,  of  things 
which  I  had  had  an  especially  good  opportunity  to  see.  This  is 
what  I  wrote  about  the  incident  in  question  : 

*  Just  as  she  (the  Lion)  came  back  to  course  again,  she  was 
very  heavily  hit,  and  I  saw  an  enormous  plate,  which  I  judged 
to  be  the  top  of  a  turret,  blown  into  the  air.  It  appeared  to  rise 
very  slowly,  turning  round  and  round  and  looking  very  like  an 
aeroplane.  I  should  say  that  it  rose  four  or  five  hundred  feet,  and, 
looking  at  it  through  glasses,  I  could  distinctly  see  the  holes  in  it 
for  bolts.  My  attention  was  drawn  from  this  by  a  sheet  of  flame 
by  her  second  funnel,  which  shot  up  about  sixty  feet,  and  soon 
died  down,  but  did  not  completely  disappear.  It  appeared  to 
have  no  effect  upon  the  ship,  except  that  her  'midships  turret 
seemed  to  be  out  of  action.  One  gun  was  about  horizontal  and 
the  other  one  at  a  considerable  elevation.  Just  then  another 
enormous  cloud  of  smoke  shot  up  down  the  line,  almost  exactly 
similar  to  the  first  one.  .  .  . ' 

'  That  is  precisely  the  way  I  recalled  seeing  what  occurred. 
Now  let  me  tell  you  what  really  did  happen,  as  nearly  as  I  have 
been  able  to  figure  it  out  since.  The  Lion  was  hard  hit,  on  or  near 
the /midships  turret — just  as  it  looked  to  me  she  had  been — and  the 
force  of  the  exploding  shell  (or  that  of  another  explosion  caused 
by  that  shell)  did  blow  the  top  of  the  turret  into  the  air,  and  it  is 
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quite  likely  that  I  saw  it  go.  This  plate,  however,  did  not  go 
very  high  in  the  air — perhaps  not  over  fifty  or  sixty  feet — and 
fell  back,  I  believe,  upon  the  deck.  Possibly  if  I  had  stopped  to 
ponder  the  matter,  I  should  have  realised  that  nothing  less  than 
an  explosion  powerful  enough  to  blow  up  a  ship  could  have  the 
force  to  blow  the  top  of  a  turret,  weighing  tons,  as  high  in  the  air 
as  I  was  sure  I  saw  the  one  in  question  go  :  and  this,  in  fact,  was 
what  had  occurred.  The  second  great  column  of  smoke  I  had 
seen  was  from  the  explosion  which  blew  up  the  Indefatigable,  and 
this,  it  seems,  must  have  occurred  practically  simultaneously 
with  the  one  which  put  the  Lion's  'midships  turret  out  of  action. 
Two  turret-plates,  more  or  less  in  line  from  where  I  watched, 
started  their  skyward  flight  at  almost  the  same  instant.  Losing 
in  the  smoke  the  one  which  I  had  seen  rise  from  the  Lion,  I  must- 
have  turned  my  glasses  upon  the  higher  blown  one  from  the  In- 
defatigable, and  followed  the  flight  of  that.  The  incident  only 
goc.s  to  show  how  difficult  it  is  to  "  keep  one's  perspective  "  in  a  sea 
figlit,  even  with  the  things  actually  transpiring  before  one's  eyes. 

'  I  think  it  was  while  the  smoke  of  the  explosion  of  the  In- 
defatigable was  still  mounting  toward  the  zenith  that  the  signalman 
in  the  after-control  reported  that  the  Lion  had  ordered  our 
destroyers  to  attack  with  torpedoes.  Led  by  the  Champion,  the 
flotillas  got  away  at  full  speed,  some  of  them  passing  through 
between  the  ships  of  our  squadron,  but  the  most  of  them  astern 
of  it.  They  were  steering  a  course  about  four  points  in  from  ours 
toward  the  enemy.  At  about  the  same  time,  a  string  of  white 
Verey  lights  shot  up  from  the  leading  enemy  ship — at  least  five 
or  six  of  them  floating  in  the  air  at  once.  This  was  probably  the 
signal  for  his  destroyers  to  attack,  for  almost  immediately  I  saw 
them  begin  to  stream  towards  us,  passing  through  and  ahead  of 
his  line.  Somewhere  out  in  the  grey  smother  which  separated 
the  opposing  lines  of  cruisers,  the  destroyers  came  within  range  of 
each  other  and  had  a  little  fight  all  of  their  own — a  sort  of  "  battle 
within  a  battle,"  so  to  speak.  How  things  were  going  there,  I 
never  knew ;  for  scarcely  had  the  rival  game-cocks  disappeared 
into  the  smoke  of  their  opening  action  when  "  enemy  battleships 
approaching  from  the  southward  "  were  reported,  and  little  things 
like  brushes  between  destroyer  flotillas  immediately  became  of 
secondary  interest.  The  German  so-called  High  Sea  Fleet  was 
at  last  out,  and  apparently  seeking  action. 

'  It  was,  as  you  have  doubtless  heard,  a  day  of  shifting  visibility 
—a  circumstance  which  must  have  been  largely  responsible  for 
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our  approaching  comparatively  close  to  the  enemy  battleships 
before  sighting  them.  They  presented  a  striking  sight,  keeping 
perfect  station  and  making  no  smoke  whatever.  I  was  a  good 
deal  surprised  to  see  that  they  were  led  by  the  Roon,  and  that 
no  other  cruiser,  and  no  destroyers,  were  in  sight.  They  appeared 
to  be  steaming  comparatively  slowly. 

'  The  Lion  hoisted  what  I  seem  to  recall  as  a  general  signal  of 
"  Sixteen  points  starboard  "  ;  but  as  it  is  one  of  the  duties  of  the 
light  cruiser  to  learn  at  first  hand  how  things  are  developing,  the 
Second  L.C.S.  held  on  to  reconnoitre  at  closer  quarters.  Directing 
my  glasses  astern,  when  the  battle-cruisers  turned,  I  was  able  to 
note  very  little  damage  in  the  Lion,  except  that  the  'midships 
turret  was  evidently  still  out  of  action.  The  guns  of  the  latter 
were  quite  black — doubtless  from  the  fire  that  had  swept  them. 
A  fire  was  still  burning  at  the  base  of  her  second  funnel,  and,  just 
below  the  'midships  turret,  on  the  port  side,  was  what  appeared 
to  be  a  big  square  hole.  This,  as  I  learned  later,  was  only  a  freaky 
sort  of  a  scar  from  a  shell-hit,  and  did  not  go  all  the  way  through. 
The  only  one  of  the  remaining  battle-cruisers  which  I  remember 
noticing  was  the  Tiger — finest  in  appearance  of  the  squadron — • 
but  was  unable  to  discover  indications  of  serious  damage. 

*  It  was  not  long  before  we  were  some  twelve  or  thirteen  thousand 
yards  from  the  enemy  line  ;  but  although  (as  transpired  presently) 
their  guns  were  able  to  send  shells  from  two  to  three  times  that 
distance,  they  did  not  open  fire  as  long  as  we  continued  to  head 
in  to  them  and  reduce  the  range.    Just  why  this  was,  I  cannot 
say  ;    but  probably  it  was  for  the  same  reason  that  a  cat  usually 
lets  a  venturesome  mouse  creep  just  as  close  as  it  will  come  before 
pouncing  on  it.     I  was  just  wondering  what  was  going  to  happen, 
when  the  Southampton  turned  to  starboard,  the  Dublin,  Nottingham, 
and  Birmingham  following  in  succession.    As  the  last  in  the  line, 
the  ^Birmingham  came  rather  nearer  to  the  enemy  than  any  of  the 
others. 

*  Doubtless  realising  that  the  "  mouse  "  was  about  to  try  to 
slip  away,  the  "  cat  "  chose  that  moment  for  its  "  pounce."     The 
signal  to  open  fire  must  have  been  given  by  the  German  Flagship 
the  instant  the  Southampton  began  turning  ;  for  almost  immediately 
a  ripple  of  flame-spurts  ran  down  their  line,  and  a  few  seconds  later 
what  were  probably  the  first  salvos  that  the  High  Sea  Fleet — as 
a  Fleet — ever  fired  in  battle  began  throwing  up  the  water  in  and 
about  the  course  of  the  Second  L.C.S.      It  was  distinctly   good 
shooting  ;  and  I  don't  mind  confessing  that  I  couldn't  see  how 
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we  had  even  a  fighting  chance  of  ever  getting  clear  of  the  veritable 
hail  of  heavy  shell  that  descended  all  about  us.  One  closely 
bunched  salvo  straddled  us  about  abreast  the  after-funnel,  two 
threw  up  their  foam  fountains  close  at  hand  to  port,  and  three 
others  closer  still  to  starboard.  The  latter  were  not  over  six  or 
seven  yards  away,  and  the  ship  shivered  under  the  jar  of  them  as 
though  she  had  rammed  something  solid — even  more,  it  seemed 
to  me,  than  when  we  ran  down  the  U-boat  early  in  the  War/ 

The  Commander  rummaged  for  a  moment  in  a  drawer,  and 
presently  found  and  handed  me  a  small  photograph.  All  that  it 
showed  was  a  cruiser,  with  an  enormous  cloud  of  inky  smoke 
pouring  out  of  her  four  funnels,  and,  beside  her,  three  sky-tossed 
geysers  of  smoke-shot  foam,  apparently  two  or  three  times  as 
high  as  her  masts.  Each  foam-spout  looked  about  the  height  and 
volume  of  the  famous  '  Old  Faithful '  geyser  in  the  Yellowstone, 
and  the  blended  waters  of  the  three  gave  a  photographic  effect 
remarkably  like  the  still  more  imposing  *  Excelsior/  greatest  of 
the  Yellowstone  geysers. 

i  You  can  imagine  what  it  was  like  trying  to  navigate  among 
things  like  that/  he  resumed.  '  That  photo  was  taken  from  the 
Nottingham,  and  the  salvo  shown  was  by  no  means  the  nearest 
of  the  many  that  conspired  to  make  our  "  retirement "  a  veritable 
"  obstacle  race/'  I  could  constantly  hear  the  "  whirr  "  of  flying 
shell-splinters,  and  occasionally  I  was  able  to  follow  their  flight 
wit! i  my  eye.  Once  what  appeared  to  be  half  or  more  of  a  large 
shell  flew  over  in  an  erratic  ricochet.  It  seemed  almost  leisurely 
in  ijs  flight,  but  it  tore  its  way  through  the  air  with  the  roar  of  a 
railway  train,  and  its  impact,  where  it  struck  the  water  a  few  hundred 
yards  ahead,  was  something  terrific.  I  also  recall  seeing  a  large 
shell,  which  had  somehow  got  beam-on  to  its  proper  line  of  flight, 
spinning  on  its  side  as  it  went  wobbling  over  us.  We  had  no 
casualties  from  shell  fragments  in  the  Birmingham,  but  the  Naviga- 
ting Officer  of  the  Dublin  had  his  neck  slightly  scratched  by  -one 
— a  grimly  prophetic  incident  in  the  light  of  what  occurred  a  few 
hours  later  when  his  head  was  almost  cut  off  by  a  Hun  projectile. 
The  other  three  ships  of  the  Squadron  returned  the  fire  of  the 
enemy  for  a  few  minutes  at  the  start,  though  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  any  purpose.  Then  it  settled  down  into  the  best  kind  of  a  race 
we  could  make  of  it  to  "  stand  from  under."  I  need  not  tell  you 
thar  we  did  not  give  any  great  amount  of  attention  to  keeping 
stations.  Steaming  very  much  in  "open  order,"  each  ship  drove 
her  engines  for  all  that  was  in  them.  In  the  case  of  the  Birmingham, 
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this  was  a  goodly  number  of  revolutions  better  than  they  had  ever 
done  before,  and,  I  dare  say,  have  ever  done  since.  As  the  accuracy 
of  the  enemy's  fire  began  to  fall  off  as  the  distance  increased,  the 
Flagship  made  us  a  signal  to  close.  Several  salvos  fell  uncomfort- 
ably close  again  as  we  started  to  steer  toward  her,  and  once  or 
twice  we  had  to  sheer  to  port.  Eventually,  however,  the  Squadron 
formed  in  "  Line  ahead,"  but  still  considerably  strung  out  so  as 
not  to  offer  too  favourable  a  target. 

1  The  enemy  continued  to  fire  at  us  as  long  as  he  had  anything 
to  range  on,  and  the  last  salvos  fell  after  his  ships  had  almost 
melted  into  the  mists  of  the  horizon.  I  could  only  tell  when  a 
battleship  was  firing  by  the  reflection  of  the  flashes.  I  had  the 
time  of  flight  of  one  of  the  final  salvos  taken,  and  it  appeared  to 
be  close  to  forty  seconds.  This,  I  reckoned,  would  have  made  the 
range  something  like  35,000  yards.  That  they  did  not  score  one 
clean  hit  on  any  of  the  four  ships  during  the  considerable  interval 
the  Squadron  was  a  target  for  practically  the  whole  of  the  High 
Sea  Fleet,  does  not  say  too  much  for  their  gunnery. 

'  Our  battle-cruisers  were  out  of  sight  by  this  time,  and  it 
appeared  that  the  enemy  battle-cruisers  had  also  turned  to  the 
northward.  Sharp  flashes  of  guns  from  both  sides,  however,  told 
that  the  battle  was  still  in  progress  in  this  direction.  A  welcome 
but  transient  sight  at  this  juncture  was  the  Fifth  Battle  Squadron 
— the  four  "  Elizabeths,"  but  without  the  Q.  E.  herself — turning 
to  the  northward  and  steaming  hard  to  join  the  fray.  We  held 
them  in  sight  on  our  port  bow  for  a  while,  and  then  they  grew 
indistinct  and  merged  into  the  haze.  The  Southampton  turned 
sharply  to  starboard — evidently  with  the  intention  of  sighting  the 
enemy  Battle  Fleet  again ;  but  the  manoeuvre  drew  so  heavy  a 
shelling  that  she  lost  no  time  in  coming  back  to  a  more  northerly 
course. 

'  Shortly  afterwards,  just  to  the  right  of  the  Southampton, 
I  sighted  a  sudden  burst  of  flame  which  shot,  in  a  sort  of  jagged- 
edged  fluttering  wave,  high  into  the  sky.  At  the  time,  I  was 
puzzled  to  account  for  it,  for  it  flashed  up  at  a  point  that  I  knew 
to  be  between  the  Fifth  Battle  Squadron  and  the  enemy ;  but  I  have 
since  decided  it  must  have  come  from  our  armoured  cruiser,  the 
Defence,  blowing  up.  The  next  thing  I  recall  seeing,  furnished  ample 
evidence  that  the  "  Fifth  "  had  arrived  at  the  battle  for  which 
I  saw  them  steaming  so  hard.  It  was  the  Warspite — apparently 
undamaged,  but  flying  the  "  Not  under  control  "  signal.  A  shell, 
striking  her  on  the  starboard  quarter,  had  put  her  steering-gear 
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temporarily  out  of  action,  and  as  a  consequence  she  turned  out 
of  line  and  in  a  wide  circle  toward  the  enemy,  drawing  for  a  while 
the  concentrated  fire  of  a  good  deal  of  the  Hi^h  Sea  Fleet.  Before 
the  trouble  was  put  right,  she  had  wobbled  in  erratic  course  almost 
if  not  completely  round  the  Warrior,  which  was  also  in  bad  shape 
from  shell- fire.  It  was  this  latter  incident  which  started  the 
absurd  story,  current  in  England  for  some  weeks  after  Jutland, 
that  the  War  spite  had  gallantly  interposed  herself  between  the 
enemy  and  the  disabled  Warrior  in  order  to  attract  the  fire  to 
herself  and  allow  that  cruiser  a  chance  to  take  advantage  of  the 
diversion  and  limp  out  of  range.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Warrior 
did  manage  to  withdraw,  and  I  saw  her,  not  long  after  I  sighted 
the  War  spite,  steaming  slowly  to  the  north-west,  a  cloud  of  steam 
welling  up  from  her  main-mast  and  after-funnel.  The  Engadine, 
I  subsequently  learned,  passed  her  a  line  later  and  towed  her 
seventy  miles,  but  ultimately  had  to  cast  her  off  and  let  her  sink. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  I  also  sighted  one  of  our  destroyers 
sinking  to  starboard,  with  another  either  standing  by  or  disabled. 

1  There  followed  a  short  interval  in  which  no  enemy  ship  was 
visible,  but  the  heavy  rumble  of  gun-fire  never  ceased  to  shake  the 
air.  Then  we  sighted  a  large  German  ship — which  might  have  been 
the  Lutzow — burning  fiercely,  and  scored  several  hits  on  it  as  we 
passed  at  7,000  yards.  As  she  was  apparently  too  far  gone  to  need 
further  attention,  we  steamed  on,  and  presently  caught  up  with  a 
number  of  our  destroyers  and  a  cruiser  which  proved  to  be  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh.  Almost  immediately  a  disabled  enemy 
destroyer  was  sighted  on  our  starboard  beam,  and  just  about  the 
whole  lot  of  us  opened  up  on  it  together.  As  we  passed  on,  I  saw 
three  of  our  destroyers  closing  in  to  finish  ofc  the  battered  hulk. 

*  Directly  after  that,  sticking  vertically  out  of  the  water,  the 
bow  of  a  ship  appeared.  Evidently  the  sea  at  this  point  was  too 
shallow  to  engulf  the  great  hull  completely.  From  the  pinkness 
of  ohe  bottom  colour,  the  lightness  of  the  grey  of  her  hull  and  upper 
works,  the  distance  forward  that  her  draught-marks  were  painted, 
the  shape  of  her  ram,  and  the  fact  that  the  only  anchor  she  appeared 
to  have  was  carried  on  the  starboard  side,  I  concluded  that  she 
was  German.  I  know  that  there  is  a  general  impression  that  a 
ship,  sighted  in  such  a  position  as  this,  was  recognised  beyond  a 
doubt  as  the  Invincible  ;  but,  for  the  reasons  I  have  given,  I 
shall  take  a  good  deal  of  convincing  on  that  point. 

'  It  was  about  this  time,  I  believe,  that  what  had  been  a  slowly 
heightening  smoke-blur  on  the  northern  horizon  resolved  itself 
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into  the  battle-line  of  the  Grand  Fleet,  steaming  hard  on  a  south- 
easterly course  in  an  endeavour  to  follow  Beatty  and  his  battle- 
cruisers  and  bar  the  return  of  the  Germans  to  their  base.  This 
changed  our  role  from  pursued  to  pursuer,  and,  turning  in  succession 
to  starboard  in  the  wake  of  the  Southampton,  the  Second  L.C.S. 
again  headed  in  to  establish  touch  with  the  High  Sea  Fleet.  There 
was  still  fight  left  in  the  burning  cruiser  I  have  just  mentioned, 
and  she  made  a  plucky  effort  to  return  the  fire  with  which  we 
raked  her  as  we  steamed  up  and  past.  We  passed  from  that  action 
into  a  hot  admonitory  hail  of  shells  from  several  battleships  of  the 
High  Sea  Fleet,  which  evidently  was  not  minded  to  let  us  come 
close  enough  to  spy  on  its  movements  and  snap  at  its  heels.  This 
fire  became  so  heavy,  as  we  drew  closer,  that  we  finally  had  to  sheer 
to  the  westward  into  "  quieter  waters." 

*  This  was  about  half-past  eight ;  and  in  a  three-quarter  hour 
lull  which  followed,  I  had  a  chance  to  slip  down  to  the  ward-room 
for  a  bite  of  hot  food.  In  the  gathering  dusk  of  9.15,  we  began 
engaging  what  appeared  to  be  some  enemy  destroyers  which  made 
their  appearance  on  our  starboard  bow ;  but  darkness  put  an  end 
to  the  action  before  I  could  see  the  results  of  our  shooting.  Then 
night,  unspeakably  anxious  in  its  uncertainty  of  telling  friend  from 
foe,  closed  in  and  wiped  out,  as  a  snuffer  extinguishes  a  candle, 
the  balance  of  strength  which  the  coming  of  the  Grand  Fleet  had 
given  us  over  the  enemy.  There  followed  five  hours  of  tense 
waiting  and  watching  as  the  ships  plunged  on  through  the  almost 
sentient  blackness,  interspersed  with  savage  intervals  of  primal 
chaos. 

'  It  was  about  a  quarter  after  ten  that  four  or  five  German 
light  cruisers — possibly  accompanied  by  the  heavier  Roon — came 
charging  along  through  the  darkness  and  opened  fire  upon  the 
Southampton  and  Dublin  (the  first  and  second  ships  in  line)  at  only 
a  few  hundred  yards.  Searchlights  were  turned  on  by  both  the 
enemy  and  one  or  two  of  our  squadron,  but  they  were  either  switched 
off  or  destroyed  within  a  minute  or  two.  Indeed,  there  was  no 
need  of  searchlights,  for,  between  gun-fire  and  the  fires  started 
by  it,  all  the  targets  were  more  than  sufficiently  illuminated.  The 
Southampton  was  heavily  hit,  and  the  Dublin  somewhat  less  severely, 
but  the  shots  directed  at  the  Birmingham  were  all  short.  Three  or 
four  fires  were  flaming  on  the  upper  deck  of  the  Southampton, 
lighting  her  up  brilliantly,  and  I  also  saw  fires  burn'ng  on  two  or 
three  of  the  enemy.  The  latter  were  also  being  fired  upon  by 
some  British  ship  on  our  port  quarter,  and  I  could  distinctly  see 
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her  shells  speeding  to  their  mark  down  the  beam  of  her  search- 
light. Then  the  action  broke  off  as  suddenly  as  it  opened,  and 
we  were  steaming  on  into  the  blackness  of  the  night  again.  Both 
the  Southampton  and  the  Dublin  had  heavy  casualties  in  dead  and 
wounded  as  a  consequence  of  that  swift  but  terrible  exchange  ; 
but  I  think  there  is  little  doubt  that  we  gave  as  good  as  we 
received. 

A  little  later  a  number  of  our  destroyers  passed  on  our  star- 
board side,  and  from  their  rather  aimless  "devil-may-care" 
process,  I  rather  inferred  that  they  had  probably  expended  all 
their  torpedoes  and  were  simply  hanging  round  on  the  chance 
of  being  useful  and  seeing  what  was  left  of  the  show. 

'  It  must  have  been  about  eleven  that  a  terrific  burst  of  firing 
broke  out  on  our  port  side,  the  flashes  of  the  guns  illuminating 
brilliantly  the  three-funnelled  German  battleship  that  was  re- 
sponsible for  it.  Almost  immediately,  a  British  destroyer  some 
distance  off,  at  which  the  fire  was  directed,  burst  into  flames  and 
disappeared.  The  battleship  switched  off  her  lights  and  ceased 
firing  the  instant  a  bright  white  light  was  shot  vertically  upward 
from  some  ship  lurking  in  the  darkness  to  the  right,  and  I  thought 
this  may  have  been  a  Flagship  calling  off  one  of  her  squadron 
from  a  job  that  appeared  sufficiently  finished.  Firing,  both  near 
and  distant,  rumbled  on  through  the  remaining  hours  of  darkness, 
with  sudden  gun-flashes  flaring  redly  round  the  horizon,  but  we 
were  not  again  in  action  with  the  enemy. 

"  All  through  the  night  we  held  on  our  southerly  course,  and 
daybreak  found  us  peering  out  into  the  grey  mists  to  the  westward 
in  the  confident  hope  that  the  rising  sun  would  reveal  the  German 
Battle  Fleet  on  that  side,  and  therefore  cut  off  completely  from  its 
bas ).  Vain  hope.  Only  the  three  "  Barhams,"  ploughing  steadily 
along  on  our  port  bow,  were  visible  near  at  hand,  and  only  long- 
familiar  silhouettes  nicked  the  distant  horizon  on  either  side.  At 
the  end  of  a  day  of  fruitless  searching  for  an  enemy  that  had  managed 
to  elude  us  in  the  darkness,  the  Second  L.C.S.  joined  up  with  the 
batule-cruisers  and  returned  to  base  to  coal  and  stand-by  for  the 
next  call.  Since  then  '  (the  Commander  leaned  back  and  smiled 
the  weary  but  patient  smile  that  one  comes  to  know  so  well  in  the 
Navy)  '  since  then — well,  it  has  been  about  two  years  more  of — 
of  more  or  less  the  same  kind  of  stunt  you  saw  them  going  out  on 
this  afternoon ;  the  same  kind  of  stunt  we're  all  on — looking  for 
the  Hun,' 
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SIR  HENRY  NEWBOLT  in  '  A  New  Study  of  English  Poetry '  warns 
us  of  the  dangers  to  which  we  are  exposed  from  anthologists  and 
the  growing  love  of  anthologies.  '  The  anthology,'  he  observes, 
'  was  in  its  origin  a  collection  of  minor  poems,  a  collection  of  me- 
morable pieces  from  the  works  of  minor  poets — that  is  of  poets  who 
are  not  themselves  so  memorable.'  Here  we  may  interject,  with 
all  deference,  that  this  definition  hardly  covers  the  Greek  Anthology, 
which  includes  many  poems  which  are  only  '  minor '  when  tested 
by  their  length,  and  were  written  by  poets  emphatically  memorable, 
e.g.  Sappho,  Callimachus,  Simonides,  Theocritus,  to  mention  no 
others.  Sir  Henry  Newbolt  regrets  that  this  definition  is  no  longer 
followed.  '  A  modern  anthology  is  simply  a  collection,'  and  his 
warning  is  specially  directed  against  anthologies  which  profess  to 
give  you  a  collection  of  all  the  best  poetry,  excluding  only  those 
poems  which  are  too  long  for  inclusion  in  a  small  volume.  The 
anthology  which  sets  out  to  be  a  collection  of  gems  is  chosen  on  a 
bad  principle,  because  the  reader  is  *  led  to  understand  that  he 
has  before  him  in  this  small  compass  all  the  poetry  which  is  really 
worth  troubling  about ;  all  that  is  likely  to  give  him  pleasure. 
He  learns,  therefore,  either  to  disregard  the  personality  of  the 
poets  altogether,  to  treat  them  all  as  if  they  were  very  much  upon 
an  equality  when  they  were  at  their  best,  or  at  least  to  believe  that 
in  these  select  pieces  he  has  sufficient  material  for  judging  of  even 
the  greatest  poets.  The  Temple  of  Fame  has  been  by  this  means 
rebuilt  upon  a  conveniently  small  scale,  the  niches  in  it  being  re- 
served, not  for  poets,  but  for  single  poems/  Sir  Henry  Newbolt, 
having  thus  ruled  out  what  he  considers  to  be  the  bad  anthology, 
and  dismissing  the  anthology  which  is  a  mere  work  of  reference 
on  a  special  subject  as  indifferent,  reiterates  his  conviction  that 
the  only  good  anthology  is  that  which  professes  to  give  the  best 
poems  of  the  minor  poets,  '  that  is  to  say  the  best  poems  of  those 
poets  who  have  produced  from  time  to  time  good  work,  but  have 
not  embodied  in  it  the  whole  of  their  personality,  or  have  embodied 
in  it  only  a  personality  of  a  simple  nature  and  no  great  variety 
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of  experience  or  mood.'  To  these  lie  would  add  '  all  those  anony- 
mous poems  which  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  author  known  to 
us.  including  the  contents  of  the  Elizabethan  Song-books  and 
other  collections  and  our  national  ballads.  But  this  is  not  the 
kit  id  of  anthology  now  popular.  The  anthology  in  general  request 
is  a  labour-saving  appliance,  and  the  labour  which  it  saves  the 
reader  is  the  trouble  of  making  a  real  acquaintance  with  those 
posts  who  are  best  worth  attention.' 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  anthology  for  which  suggestions  are 
put  forward  in  this  paper  would  hardly  meet  with  the  approval 
of  so  austere  a  critic ;  yet  in  some  ways  it  comes  within  the  four 
corners  of  his  definition.  It  would  unquestionably  contain  poems 
by  minor  poets,  and  anonymous  pieces,  none  of  which  would  embody 
tho  whole  of  the  personality  of  their  writers.  But  its  special 
differentia  would  reside  not  in  the  beauty,  but  the  point  of  the 
anonymous  pieces  and  the  badness,  absurdity,  or  eccentricity 
of  those  where  the  authorship  could  be  traced.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  profundity  in  the  art  of  sinking  sometimes  approaches 
genius.  And  genius  itself  occasionally  stoops  from  Olympus.  The 
lapses  of  considerable  authors  are  a  consolation  to  mediocrity. 
Our  collection  would  thus  possess  a  high  educational  value,  by 
enshrining  meritorious  anonymous  poems  not  included  in  other 
anthologies,  by  warning  the  aspirant  what  to  avoid,  and  refreshing 
th'3  critical  by  the  contemplation  of  the  splendours  of  inanity.  So 
far  as  poetry  is  concerned,  the  anthology  might  not  be  unfairly 
described  as  a  Tin  Treasury.  But  it  might  be  profitably  enlarged 
to  include  prose  specimens  as  well,  if  indeed  it  is  possible  nowadays 
to  frame  a  definition  of  prose  which  will  exclude  all  the  forms  of 
vers  libre. 

In  the  verse  section  of  the  proposed  Tin  Treasury  a  foremost 
place  should  be  reserved  for  those  pieces,  mostly  anonymous,  and 
hitherto  discarded  by  professional  anthologists,  which,  without 
laying  claim  to  the  possession  of  any  high  poetic  quality  or  melodic 
beauty,  are  yet  at  once  workmanlike  in  their  execution,  terse  in 
expression,  and  sane  in  their  outlook.  Tested  by  the  standard 
of  Shakespeare  and  Milton  they  may  be  no  more  than  doggerel, 
but  they  are  sometimes  inspired  doggerel,  if  such  an  apparent 
contradiction  in  terms  may  be  allowed. 

No  better  example  of  this  kind  of  verse  can  be  found  than  the 
ohen  quoted  but  seldom  printed  epitaph  on  the  '  old  woman  who 
always  was  tired  ' : 
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'  DOLCE  FAR  NIENTE. 

'  Here  lies  an  old  woman  who  always  was  tired ; 
She  lived  in  a  world  where  too  much  was  required. 
Her  last  words  on  earth  were,  "  My  friends,  I  am  going 
Where  there  neither  is  cooking,  nor  washing,  nor  sewing. 
With  loud  Hallelujahs  the  Heavens  are  ringing, 
But  I  shall  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  singing. 
So  weep  not  for  me,  and  mourn  for  me  never, 
For  I'm  going  to  do  nothing  for  ever  and  ever." 

Catalani  is  said  to  have  remarked  of  Sontag  that  she  was  not 
great,  but  that  she  was  great  dans  son  genre,  and  the  criticism  may 
be  applied  to  these  admirable  lines.  Except  for  the  purple  patch 
in  the  fifth  line  the  style  is  homely  and  pedestrian.  But  as  a 
cri  de  cceur  they  are  irresistible.  Apart  from  the  slight  repetition 
in  the  last  line  but  one,  there  is  not  a  single  word  that  could  be 
spared.  If  this  be  doggerel,  it  is  doggerel  in  excelsis. 

Another  example  of  this  kind  of  verse,  also  admirable,  though 
hardly  attaining  to  the  same  level  of  poignancy,  is  the  jingling  octet 
which  neatly  sums  up  the  merits  of  the  eternal  duel  between 
conscious  virtue  and  conscious  talent : 

'  If  all  the  good  people  were  clever, 

And  all  that  are  clever  were  good, 
The  world  would  be  better  than  ever 

We  thought  that  it  possibly  could. 
But,  alas !  it  is  seldom  or  never 

These  two  hit  it  off  as  they  should ; 
For  the  good  are  so  harsh  to  the  clever, 

The  clever  so  rude  to  the  good.' 

A  plea  may  also  be  put  in  for  those  epigrams  which,  if  lacking 
in  the  passion  or  elegance  of  classical  examples,  have  yet  a  rude 
and  elemental  vigour  of  their  own.  A  good  specimen  of  this  type 
is  the  quatrain  in  which  an  anonymous  but  human  schoolgirl 
satirically  contrasted  the  weakness  of  her  kind  with  the  immunity 
from  the  tender  passion  enjoyed  by  two  famous  headmistresses : 

1  Miss  Buss  and  Miss  Beale 
Cupid's  darts  never  feel. 
How  different  from  us, 
Miss  Beale  and  Miss  Buss ! ' 
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On  a  lower  level  again,  but  yet  worthy  at  any  rate  of  consider- 
ation as  possible  candidates  for  admission  to  our  suggested  collection, 
are  those  pieces  of  doggerel  or  homely  rhyme  which  survive,  in 
oral  currency  for  the  most  part,  by  virtue  of  a  certain  efficiency 
of  expression.  They  are  not  memorable,  except  in  the  limited 
and  literal  sense  of  being  easily  remembered  because  they  are 
cast  in  a  metrical  form.  As  a  specimen  the  following  lines  may 
be  given,  familiar  to  the  present  writer  for  at  least  forty  years, 
but  never  seen  by  him  in  print. 

'TtiE  BOUND  OF  THE  CLOCK. 

*  The  industrious  "  pore," 
Must  get  up  at  four. 
Those  who  wish  to  thrive 
Must  get  up  at  five. 
Those  who  have  to  lay  bricks 
Ought  to  get  up  at  six. 
Those  who  have  thriven 
May  rest  until  seven. 
The  rich  and  the  great 
May  lie  until  eight. 
The  pampered  and  fine 
May  snooze  until  nine. 
Only  great  men 
May  sleep  until  ten. 
The  famed  Sleepers  Seven 
Slept  on  till  eleven. 
Those  in  night-shifts  who  delve 
May  repose  until  twelve. 
A  millionaire's  son 
Often  rises  at  one. 
Leader-writers  (a  few) 
Must  sleep  until  two. 
And  a  Spanish  grandee 
May  get  up  at  three.' 

This  is  a  far  cry  from  Daniel's  noble  sonnet : 

'  Care-charmer  sleep,  son  of  the  sable  Night, 
Brother  to  Death,  in  silent  darkness  born' — 

culminating  in  the  splendid  couplet : 

*  Still  let  me  sleep,  embracing  clouds  in  vain, 
And  never  wake  to  feel  the  day's  disdain.* 
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But  we  are  considering  a  Tin  not  a  Golden  Treasury.  It  is  only 
right  to  add  that  the  lines  on  early  and  late  rising  quoted  above 
do  not  profess  to  be  a  correct  version  of  the  editio  princeps,  and  that 
a  few  unauthorised  couplets  have  been  introduced  to  make  good 
the  lapses  of  memory. 

The  admission  of  '  Limericks '  to  our  irregular  Anthology 
cannot  be  overlooked,  but  it,  is  not  an  easy  question  to  decide. 
Like  the  little  girl  in  the  rhyme,  when  they  are  good  they  are  (some- 
times) '  very,  very  good ' ;  but  '  when  they  are  bad  they  are  horrid.' 
Having  recently  discussed  this  form  at  some  length  in  the  pages 
of  the  COENHILL,  we  may  be  excused  from  entering  into  details. 
The  '  Limerick '  palls  with  repetition,  and  to  read  the  '  Book  of 
Limericks  '  recently  published,  which  contains  more  than  seven 
hundred  specimens,  from  cover  to  cover  without  a  stop,  conduces  to 
acute  mental  dyspepsia.  Ineptitude  can  be  exquisite,  but  most 
modern  '  Limericks '  are  distinguished  by  forced  facetiousness,  or 
a  *  tripe  and  oniony  '  flavour  of  the  most  pronounced  kind.  For 
example : 

'  There  was  an  old  woman  of  Clewer 
Who  rode  on  a  bike,  and  it  threw  her. 
A  butcher  came  by 
And  said,  "  Madam,  don't  cry," 
As  he  fastened  her  on  with  a  skewer.' 

Lear's  nonsense  rhymes  stand  apart,  but  they  do  not  lend 
themselves  to  selection.  For  the  rest  there  are  not  more  than 
twenty  really  first-rate  '  Limericks,'  but  a  dozen  would  be  quite 
enough  for  our  Anthology. 

Room  should  be  found  in  our  Anthology  for  a  section  devoted 
to  absurdities,  the  aroTra  of  Aristotle's  categories  of  things, 
including  the  '  drunken  helots '  of  literature,  which  might  serve 
a  useful  purpose  in  teaching  authors  commencing  what  to  avoid, 
besides  affording  entertainment  to  the  critical.  Aristotle,  it  may 
be  remembered,  though  rather  rigid  in  his  view  of  the  subject 
matter  of  literature,  did  not  entirely  condemn  the  Impossible  or 
even  the  Absurd,  so  long  as  it  was  plausible.  He  does  not,  how- 
ever, contemplate  the  possibility  of  an  ineptitude  so  abysmal  as 
to  attain  to  a  sort  of  inverted  sublimity.  In  a  representative 
*  Lyra  Ineptiarum '  space  should  be  found  for '  lines,  couplets, 
stanzas,  and  even  whole  poems.  There  are  many  classical  examples 
of  bad  single  lines  in  the  works  of  poets  of  repute.  In  modern 
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poetry  a  claim  for  supremacy  might  be  advanced  for  one  which 
occurred  in  a  little  volume  published  somewhere  about  sixty  years 
ago.  The  writer  was  describing  a  water  picnic,  at  which  one  of  the 
party,  '  Eric,  the  boy  poet/  delighted  his  companions  by  singing, 

*  In  exquisite  falsetto  now  and  then.' 

There  is  an  ample  choice  of  excruciating  couplets.  They 
abound  in  modern  hymns,  and  the  earlier  hymnologists  did  not 
always  escape  lapses  into  the  well  of  bathos  undefiled.  For  example, 
in  OE.e  of  the  early  paraphrases  of  the  Psalms  you  will  find  these 
lines  : 

'  Imagination's  widest  stretch 
In  wonder  dies  away.' 

Epitaphs  are  rich  in  unconscious  absurdity,  and  Swinburne 
in  a  latter  to  Watts-Dunton  quotes  a  superb  instance  in  the  couplet 
on  the  accidental  death  of  a  volunteer  : 

'  He  fell :  Fate  sounded,  Simpson  is  no  more : 
And  grateful  Maidstone  bled  at  every  pore.' 

The  force  of  fatuity  could  no  further  go.  But  for  heroic  illus- 
tratioa  of  the  art  of  sinking,  the  palm  must  be  awarded  to  two 
lines  from  an  unsuccessful  Oxford  Prize  Poem  on  the  *  Voyage  of 
the  Mayflower ' : 

1  At  last,  by  favour  of  Almighty  God, 
With  bellying  sail  the  Fathers  made  Cape  Cod.' 

Students  of  minor  poetry  will  find  no  lack  of  suitable  material 
in  tho  shape  of  stanzas.  The  best  (or  worst)  that  occurs  to  as  is 
one  from  a  lyric  written  and  set  to  music  by  the  late  Hamilton 
Aide: 

(  Nature  cares  not  whence  or  how, 

Nature  asks  not  why, 
'Tis  enough  that  thou  art  thou, 
And  that  I  am  I.' 

Tt  ese  lines  are  '  simple,  sensuous  and  passionate '  and  quite 
impossible  to  forget.  Mrs.  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  may  have  equalled 
but  has  certainly  never  surpassed  their  compact  inanity,  though 
she  deserves  at  least  an  honourable  mention  for  the  quatrain  in 
her  appeal  '  To  Men'  : 
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1  We  suffer  so ;  but  women's  souls, 
Like  violet  powder  dropped  on  coals, 
Give  forth  their  best  in  anguish.     Oh, 
The  subtle  secrets  that  we  know.' 

and  again  for  the  aphorisms  in  '  Sorrow's  Uses  '  : 

'  Sweeter  the  crust  tastes  after  the  fast 
Than  the  sated  gourmand's  finest  repast. 
The  faintest  cheer  sounds  never  amiss 
To  the  actor  who  once  has  heard  a  hiss.' 

As  one  of  her  admirer's  observes,  *  There  may  have  been  poets 
who  have  essayed  to  sing  in  a  more  sublime  strain.  But  the  very 
fact  that  Mrs.  Wilcox  points  us  to  the  infinitude  of  the  common- 
place proves  how  completely  she  has  identified  herself  with  what 
must  be  the  mission  of  all  art,  and  especially  poetry,  in  the  future.' l 

In  a  wholly  different  category,  yet  worthy  of  inclusion  as 
showing  the  '  thin  partitions '  that  divide  '  great  wits  from  mad- 
ness,' is  the  perversion  of  Longfellow's  '  Village  Blacksmith  '  written 
by  a  patient  in  a  lunatic  asylum : 

1  His  hair  is  red  and  white  and  blue, 

His  face  is  like  the  tan ; 
His  brow  is  wet  with  blood  and  sweat, 

He  steals  where'er  he  can ; 
He  looks  the  whole  world  in  the  face, 

A  drunkard  and  a  man.' 

It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  record  that  the  late  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips 
thought  these  lines  much  better  than  the  original.  In  this  context 
one  should  not  forget  that  sane  and  even  eminent  writers  sometimes 
unconsciously  deviate  into  absurdity.  Thus  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  modern  historians  in  a  volume  of  meditative  verse, 
marked  by  a  good  deal  of  quiet  charm,  apostrophised  his  fluttering 
heart  as  '  little  bounder.'  One  could  not  have  a  better  example 
of  the  process  by  which  '  words  and  phrases  perfectly  sound  in 
themselves  have  become  degraded  or  vulgarised.'  As  Mr.  Crosland 
(from  whom  we  quote  this  comment  but  not  the  illustration  given 
above)  reminds  us,  Shakespeare  ends  one  of  his  sonnets  with  the 
line, 

'  Till  my  bad  angel  fire  my  good  one  out,' 

1  R.  Dimsdale   Stocker   in   an  'Introductory  Word'  to   Poems  of  Love,  by 
Ella,  Wheeler  Wilcox. 
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and  ;ie  continues, 

'  S  nee  Shakespeare's  day  to  "  fire  out  "  has  acquired  'a  vulgar, 
comio  or  burlesque  meaning.  So  that  in  sonnets  angels  good  or 
bad  can  no  longer  "  fire  out."  Another  instance  is  the  adjective 
"  glai " — a  fine  poetic  word,  which,  however,  can  be  no  longer 
prefixed  to  "  eye  "  or  "  hand  "  because  "  glad  eye  "  and  "  glad 
hand  "  are  now  vulgar  expressions.' 

The  ignorance  of  the  wise  becomes  the  bliss  of  the  ribald. 

English  poets  and  poetasters  have  no  monopoly  of  bathos, 
dulmss,  or  inanity.  We  know  what  Juvenal  thought  of  Cicero's 
verse,  and  how  Homer's  supremacy  did  not  exempt  him  from  the 
charge  of  occasionally  nodding.  But  such  lapses  would  hardly  be 
suitable  for  our  anthology.  A  plea,  however,  might  be  put  in 
for  tl.e  worst  or  most  wonderful  hexameters  perpetrated  by  English 
schoolboys.  The  worst  that  ever  came  within  the  ken  of  the 
present  writer  is  the  rendering  of  '  Three  days  and  three  nighta 
was  1  tossed  on  the  deep,'  into 

'  Tres  dies  noctesque  ego  jactabar  per  pontum.' 

And  ohen  there  is  the  pleasing  Eton  (  chestnut '  of  the  boy,  who, 
in  accordance  with  the  old  practice  of  teaching  Latin 
verse,  was  given  the  words,  '  A  man  struck  him  with  a  big 
stick  ' — this  was  long  before  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  thought  of — to 
turn  into  a  Latin  hexameter  line.  Looking  up  '  man '  in  the 
Gradus,  he  was  so  impressed  with  the  synonym  '  pulvis  et  umbra 
sumus '  that  he  decided  to  use  it.  Here,  at  least,  was  half  a  line 
ready-made.  But  the  method  was  expensive  and  called  for  rigid 
economy  in  the  choice  of  the  remaining  words.  Even  so  he  found 
himself,  by  the  addition  of  '  magno  percussit  eum,J  with  only  one 
syllable  left  for  '  stick.'  Baculum,  bacillum,  fustis  were  all  un- 
available. At  last,  thanks  to  a  brilliant  inspiration,  he  thought 
of  '  candle-stick.'  Obviously  if  candelabrum  were  dissected,  brum 
stood  for  stick.  Hence  the  triumphant  completion  of  the  line : 

:  Pulvis  et  umbra  sumas  magno  percussit  eum  bro.' 

These  efforts  lead  us  on  to  the  larger  question  of  '  howlers.' 
Here  ogain  the  field  is  large,  and  it  is  not  unreaped.  (By  the  way, 
if  one  may  be  pardoned  the  digression,  is  it  not  strange  to  find 
Choerilus,  the  contemporary  of  Herodotus,  complaining  that  all 
poetical  subjects  had  been  already  exhausted,  all  the  domain  of 
letters  mapped  out,  and  all  the  arts  cultivated  to  their  extreme 
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limits,  so  that  '  we  are  now  left  behind  in  the  race  and  wherever 
one  looks  there  is  no  room  anywhere  for  a  freshly-yoked  chariot 
to  make  its  way  to  the  front '  ?)  The  irregular  anthologist  will 
need  all  his  discrimination  to  make  a  selection  at  once  repre- 
sentative and  distinguished,  when  so  many  flowers  are  artificially 
manufactured.  Yet  here  as  elsewhere  truth  is  sometimes  quite 
as  strange  as  fiction ;  witness  the  authentic  brief  life  of  Richard  I. : 
4  He  led  an  expedition  into  Normandy  and  was  shot  through  the 
eye  by  a  Mormon.'  Where  the  faked  '  howler '  fails  is  in  the 
piling  up  of  the  agony  ;  the  genuine  article  is  nearly  always  confined 
to  a  single  absurdity.  And  just  as  '  Bulls '  have  been  at  once 
truly  and  inaccurately  described  as  pregnant,  so  '  howlers '  are 
sometimes  highly  if  unconsciously  instructive,  as  when  it  was  said 
that  the  feminine  of  senex  was  Seneca. 

The  boy  who  gave  the  genitive  and  meaning  of  grus  as  '  gruntis, 
a  pig,'  deserved  a  good  mark.  To  revert  to  Bulls,  the  best  comment 
on  the  Irish  variety  is  to  be  found  in  Sir  Jonah  Barrington's 
*  Recollections.'  He  observes  of  Sir  Boyle  Roche  that 

'  he  seldom  launched  a  blunder  from  which  some  fine  aphorism 
or  maxim  might  not  be  extracted.  ...  He  blundered  certainly 
more  than  any  public  speaker  in  Ireland,  but  his  bulls  were  rather 
logical  perversions,  and  had  some  strong  point  in  most  of  them. 
The  English  people  consider  the  bull  as  nothing  more  than  a  vulgar 
nonsensical  expression  ;  but  Irish  blunders  are  frequently  humorous 
hyperboles  or  oxymorons,  and  present  very  often  the  most  energetic 
mode  of  expressing  the  speaker's  meaning.  .  .  .  Never  was  there 
a  more  sensible  blunder  than  the  following.  We  recommend  it 
as  a  motto  to  gentlemen  in  the  army  :  "  The  best  way,"  said  Sir 
Boyle,  "  to  avoid  danger  is  to  meet  it  plump.'' 

There  are  plenty  of  English  bulls,  but  they  are  mostly  of  the  nature 
of  mixed  metaphors,  and  they  turn  up  in  the  most  unexpected 
quarters.  For  instance,  Mark  Pattison,  of  all  people  in  the  world, 
has  this  extraordinary  sentence  in  his  '  Memoirs  '  (p.  16)  : 

'  At  this  day  all  information  is  more  widely  diffused,  or  acces- 
sible ;  but  even  at  this  day  a  country  squire  or  rector,  on  landing 
with  his  cub  under  his  wing  in  Oxford,  finds  himself  much  at  sea 
as  to  the  respective  advantages  or  demerits  of  the  various  Colleges.' 

The  picture  called  up  is  indeed  that  of  a  fearful  amphibious  fowl, 
but  the  context  precludes  us  from  supposing  that  it  was  inten- 
tional, and  it  does  not  move  one  to  laughter  like  the  paragraph 
which  once  appeared  in  an  Irish  newspaper  describing  the  sequel 
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to  a  burglary  :  '  After  a  fruitless  search  all  the  money  was  recovered 
except  one  pair  of  boots.'    Journalistic  ineptitudes  are  perhaps 
hardly  as   common  as  in  the  roaring  days  of  the  '  young  lions  of 
Peterborough  Court/  but  treasures  are  still  at  hand  to  reward  the  u> 
dustrious  collector.    Not  so  very  long  ago  lightning  was  compared  by 
a  flamboyant  scribe  to  '  God's  shorthand,'  and  a  good  deal  of  valuable 
instruction  in  the  art  of  how  not  to  say  things  can  be  gathered 
from  a  study  of  the  vagaries  of  the  ex-halfpenny  press.     Misprints 
are  less  educative,  but  they  are  often  a  source  of  joy,  and  possibly 
a  few  might  be  admitted  to  our  irregular  anthology.    Few  are  more 
pleasing  than  those  enshrined  in  the  ancient  yarn — probably  con- 
cocted— of  the  public  banquet  at  which  a  speaker,  in  proposing  the 
toasfc  of  the  Army,  coupled  with  it  the  name  of  a  distinguished 
general,  whom  he  described,  according  to  the  printed  account  of 
the  proceedings,  as  a  '  bottle-scarred  veteran.'    In  the  next  issue 
of  the  paper  in  which  this  libel  had  appeared,  a  note  was  inserted, 
expressing  regret  for  a  typographical  error,  and  explaining  that 
the  words  should  have   been   '  battle-scared   veteran.'     But  the 
mosb  extraordinary  misprint  which  ever  appeared  in  a  paper  of 
importance  was  that  by  which,   owing  to  the  misreading  of  a 
cablegram,  a  Colonial  Governor  was  credited  with  a  double  addi- 
tion to  his  family.    As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Proconsul  had  been 
takiag  a  leading  part  in  the  ceremony  organised  to  celebrate  the 
initial  stage  of  the  construction  of  a  new  railway,  and  the  brief 
summary  cabled  to  London  ended  with  the  words  '  Governor  turns 
first  sod,'  which  in  transmission  were  perverted  into  '  Governor 
twins  first  son,'  and  expanded  as  above.    It  only  remains  to  be 
addod  that  the  Governor  was  a  widower.     Only  an  extraordinarily 
strong  sense  of  humour  could  have  saved  the  Governor  from  irrita- 
tion at  being  thus  victimised.    We  hope  he  possessed  it — like  the 
soldier  who  was  sentenced  to  be  flogged  and  while  the  punishment 
was  being  inflicted  laughed  loudly  and  continuously.    When  he 
was  asked  for  the  cause  of  his  merriment  he  replied  :   '  I  can't  help 
laughing.    You  see,  the  fact  is  you're  flogging  the  wrong  man/ 

Other  forms  of  literary  expression,  notably  letters  and  testi- 
monials, seem  to  lend  themselves  to  the  scheme.  Treasures  are 
sometimes  found  in  booksellers'  catalogues.  For  example,  in  a 
list  of  second-hand  books  issued  by  a  London  dealer  some  years 
ago  one  entry  ran  as  follows : 

'  MESSIAH. — An  Oratorio  performed  at  the  Theatre  in  York, 
by  Major  Canamus,  sm.  4to,  sewed,  5s/ 

VOL.  XLVIL— NO.  279,  N.S.  19 
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Early  libretti  of  the  *  Messiah,'  it  may  be  mentioned,  have  the 
quotation  '  majora  canamus '  on  the  title-page. 

But  these  are  only  a  few  suggestions,  which  might  be  indefinitely 
extended  on  the  general  lines  indicated,  for  the  compilation  of 
a  small  volume  treating  for  the  most  part  those  authors,  whom 
Pope  professed  to  regard  as  the  common  enemies  of  mankind,  as 
unconscious  benefactors  of  humanity. 

C.  L.  G. 

P.S. — Since  this  paper  was  written,  the  epitaph  on  the  '  Tired 
Woman '  has  been  the  subject  of  an  interesting  if  inconclusive 
discussion  in  the  correspondence  columns  of  the  Spectator.  Dr. 
Wallis  Budge,  writing  from  the  British  Museum,  gives  a  simpler, 
less  rhythmical,  and  cruder  version  than  that  which  I  have  quoted  : 

'  FKOM  THE  TOMBSTONE  OF  A  MAID-OF-ALL-WORK. 

'  Here  lies  a  poor  woman  who  always  was  tired, 
Who  lived  in  a  house  where  no  help  was  hired. 
Her  last  words  on  earth  were :  "  Dear  friends,  I  am  going 
Where  there  won't  be  no  scrubbing,  nor  sweeping,  nor  sewing, 
But  everything  there  is  exact  to  my  wishes. 
For  where  there's  no  eating  there's  no  washing  of  dishes. 
I'll  be  where  loud  anthems  is  always  a-ringing, 
But  as  I've  no  voice  I'm  clear  of  the  singing. 
Don't  mourn  for  me  now,  don't  mourn  for  me  never, 
For  I'm  going  to  do  nothing  for  ever  and  ever." 

Dr.  Wallis  Budge  is  an  expert  in  engines,  and  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  many  other  correspondents  seems  to  point  to  his  version 
being  the  editio  princeps.  But  he  has  failed  to  trace  the  author- 
ship. The  epitaph  was  quoted  from  a  Sheffield  paper  by  James 
Payn  in  his  novel e  Thicker  than  Water,'  and  one  of  the  Spectator's 
correspondents  states  that  it  was  copied  by  a  Sheffield  washer- 
woman who  hanged  herself  on  a  clothes-line  on  July  31,  1905,  and 
was  read  to  the  jury  at  the  inquest.  Another  correspondent 
1  thinks  '  the  epitaph  is  to  be  found  in  Bushey  churchyard  ;  a  third 
says  it  comes  from  a  church yaid  in  Worcestershire.  It  is  given  as 
a  Norfolk  epitaph  in  the  '  Life  of  Lord  Avebury '  (vol.  i.  p.  224), 
where  we  learn  that,  at  a  meeting  of  London  shopkeepers,  Sir 
John  Lubbock,  as  he  then  was,  carried  an  amendment  in  favour 
of  his  Shop  Hours  Regulation  Bill  by  this  quotation, 
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A   HERO— 'RISING  EIGHT.' 
BY  HORACE  HUTCHINSON. 

MR.  PUNT  stood  at  the  door  of  his  live-stock  emporium,  in  the 
Royal  Road,  surveying  mankind  with  a  philosophic  eye  and 
enjoying  the  sun  of  an  early  autumnal  morning. 

'  It's  come,  sir,'  he  said,  as  I  paused  on  my  way  to  the 
Underground  to  give  him  greeting. 

'  What's  come  ?  '   I  asked. 

'  Marching  orders,  sir,'  he  said. 

'  No  !    Really  ?  ' 

1  Yes.  Come  at  last  they  'as  ;  and  this  'ere  the  third  year  o'  the 
war  and  me  applying  and  applying  same  as  that  unfortunate  widow 
what  Mr.  Jones,  'im  as  is  curate  up  at  St.  Michael's,  was  a-telling 
us  about  no  longer  ago  than  last  Sunday.  I  says  to  Mrs.  Punt, 
I  does,  when  I  comes  home,  "  Seems  to  me,"  I  says,  "  as  I'm 
like  that  'ere  unfortunate  widow,"  I  says ;  and  she  says,  "  Well, 
Mr.  P.,  and  you  see  what  come  to  'er,"  she  says.  "  She  'ad  what 
she  asked  for  in  the  end,  she  did,  and  maybe  as  'twill  'appen 
samo  way  with  you,"  she  says,  "  much  though  I  'opes  as  'ow 
it  nover  will,"  she  says.  And  maybe/  Mr.  Punt  added,  as  if  by 
way  of  apology  for  what  I  might  perhaps  be  apt  to  deem  a  lack 
of  proper  patriotism  on  the  part  of  his  better  half,  '  maybe  as  'twas 
no  more  than  natural,  seeing  as  the  twins,  bless  'em,  ain't  no 
more;  than  two  months  old,  and  she  being  a  nervous  woman  at 
'er  best.  So  I  says,  by  way  of  comfort  like,  "Don't  you  take 
on  about  it,  Martha/'  I  says,  "for  that  'ere  unfortunate  widow," 
I  says,  "  it  was  to  the  Kingdom  of  'Eaven  as  she  was  applying 
and  applying,  and  it's  the  War  Office,  Whitehall,  as  I  applies 
to,  and  I  expects  as  there's  a  deal  o'  difference  atween  them  'ere 
two  institutions." 

I  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Punt  that  there  were  probably  points 
of  essential  difference. 

'  But  she  were  right,  Martha  were,  arter  all.  It's  a  long  lane 
whal  'as  no  turning,  as  the  oyster  said  when  'e  went  down  the 
giraffe's  throat ;  and  I've  come  to  the  turning-p'int  at  last — got 
to  r<  port  myself  for  'Ome  Service,  whativer  that  means.  And, 
whativer  it  do  mean,  there's  one  thing  sure  as  it  don't  mean,  and 
that  'ere's  service  in  this  'ere  livestock  emporium  in  the  Royal 
Road,  Chelsea.' 
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'  And  what's  going  to  happen  to  the  live  stock  when  you've 
gone  ? '  I  asked. 

*  That  'ere's  the  very  question  as  I've  been  putting  to  myseli 
many's  the  time,  sir,'  Mr.  Punt  answered.    '  Putting  it  to  myself,  I 
'as,  and  putting  it  to  Mrs.  Punt,  and  putting  it  to  my  darter  Maria, 
as  is  out  munitioning,  and  putting  it  to  'Erbert,  I  'as,  as  is  rising 
eight — and  no  answer  coming  from  neither  one  of  'em  ;  for  there's 
Mrs.  Punt,  she  'ave  'er  'ealth  to  mind  (and  'eavy  on  'er  mind  she  do 
let  it  lie,  more  than  she  did  ought),  and  she  'ave  the  twins,  bless 
'em,  to  mind  ;  and  Maria,  she's  earning  that  money  'as  you  wouldn't 
'ardly  believe  it  if  I  was  to  sum  it  up  for  you,  and  doing  work  besides, 
as  Mr.  Lloyd  George  tells  us  as  the  country  is  needing  cruel  bad. 
I  don't  'ardly  like  to  think  of  'er  giving  up  'er  job.    And  'Erbert — 
why  there — 'Erbert,  'e's  rising  eight  and  it's  'is  holidays  from 
school,  but  'e  ain't  exactly  all  as  I'd  like  to  see  a  boy  to  be  as  is 
rising  eight  and  is  being  brought  up  to  manage   a    live-stock 
emporium,  same  as  it  should  be  managed — special  in  wartime, 
when  'is  father's  called  out  to  do  'is  bit.' 

I  said  that  surely  he  was  rather  young  for  so  immense  a  burden 
to  be  laid  upon  him. 

4  It  ain't  the  taking  of  the  money,  or  the  like,  as  I  expects  of  'im,' 
Mr.  Punt  hastened  to  explain.  '  Could  manage  that,  what  between 
Mrs.  P.  and  Maria  in  'er  hours  off  work  and  the  gal  as  is  in  the  shop. 
'Tain't  no  more  than  the  feeding  of  the  animals  and  the  birds  as 
I  asks  of  'im  to  undertake.  You  wouldn't  'ardly  believe  it,  if  you 
wasn't  to  see  it,  'ow  timid  that  boy  do  be  with  a  bird.' 

Mr.  Punt  went  to  the  back  door  of  his  shop  and  called  down 
a  passage  which  communicated  with  the  living-rooms  of  the  family 
at  its  rear  :  '  'Erbert,  'Erbert ! ' 

In  a  few  moments  there  came  through  the  doorway  a  sturdy 
little  boy,  built  on  Mr.  Punt's  own  short  and  round-about  pattern, 
bearing  in  his  arms  a  large  ginger  cat.  The  cat  was  the  household 
familiar,  and  had  no  connection  whatever  with  the  shifting  stock-in- 
trade  in  the  front  shop. 

*  'Ere,  'Erbert,'  said  Mr.  Punt,  assuming  an  air  of  great  fussiness 
and  occupation.     '  Put  down  old  Ginger,  and  give  the  magpie  'is 
meal-balls.     'Asn't  'ad  'em  this  morning  'e  'aven't,  and  I'm  busy 
talking  to  this  gentleman. 

'  Just  watch  'im,  sir.  Keep  your  eye  on  'im,  while  you  and 
me's  pretending  to  be  talking  ;  just  see  'ow  'e  do  give  'im  them  'ere 
meal-balls.  So  good  as  a  play  it  is  to  see  'ow  'e  do  it.' 
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It  was  a  kind  of  play,  no  doubt — the  performance  had  dramatic 
elements  ;  but  whether  it  was  to  be  regarded  as  comedy  or  tragedy, 
depended  rather  on  the  point  of  view.  To  Mr.  Punt,  taking  in 
ever}'  detail  of  the  spectacle,  even  while  he  was  playing  at  being 
absorbed  in  an  all-engrossing  conversation  about  nothing  at  all 
with  me,  it  seemed  to  be  comedy — if  one  might  judge  from  the 
sotto  voce  chuckles  of  appreciation  which  emanated  from  him  at 
the  various  acts.  To  me  it  appeared  as  if  a  large  element  of  pathos 
entered  into  the  comedy  :  for  the  simple  reason  that  to  one  of  the 
chief  actors — Herbert,  rising  eight — the  drama  had  all  the  terror 
of  pure  tragedy.  As  he  advanced  towards  the  cage,  meal-box 
in  hr.nd,  the  other  actor,  the  magpie,  which  had  been  perching, 
hitherto,  in  a  lugubrious,  hunched  ball,  was  inspired  by  the  sight 
of  its  well-known  dinner  receptacle  to  begin  a  war-dance  of  a 
menacing  character  up  and  down  the  length  of  its  single  perch. 
And  while  its  excitement  and  activity  grew,  the  timidity  of  the 
unfortunate  small  boy  approaching  it  appeared  to  increase  in  like 
proportion.  Very  hesitatingly  he  took  a  meal-ball  out  of  the 
box.  Now  advancing  his  hand  and  now  withdrawing  it,  accordingly 
as  the  pied  fury  within  the  cage  danced  nearer  or  receded  farther 
from  him,  he  at  length  succeeded  in  putting  one  of  the  nasty-looking 
balls  through  the  bars  while  the  bird  was  momentarily  at  the  side 
farthest  from  him.  Instantly  the  magpie  fell  on  the  delicacy  and 
devoured  it  at  a  gulp  ;  then  jumped  to  the  perch  again  and  resumed 
its  frenzied  fox-trot.  A  second  ball  Herbert  succeeded  in  intro- 
ducing safely,  with  the  same  painful  precautions.  But  his  third 
offer  was  not  quite  so  accurately  timed.  Either  he  made  a  mis- 
calculation, or  the  bird,  taught  by  previous  experience,  was  more 
alert  and  ready.  As  two  little  fingers,  with  the  ball  held  tremblingly 
between  them,  were  advanced  towards  the  bars,  and  just  before 
they  could  thrust  the  tasty  morsel  through,  the  bird  leapt  down 
with  the  agility  of  a  demon  and  delivered  a  most  ferocious  stab  of 
its  bayonet  beak  at  the  small  grimy  fingers  and  the  treasure  that 
they  held.  Fortunately  for  those  fingers  the  aim  was  not  quite 
exacr, ;  the  beak  rang  on  the  bar  that  caught  its  stroke  with  a 
resonance  which  echoed  through  the  shop  and  gave  fearful  assurance 
of  the  piercing  that  it  would  have  inflicted  had  its  direction  been 
bett<  r  by  a  fraction  of  an  inch. 

The  little  boy  started  back  from  the  cage  in  an  agony. 

I  recognised  a  new  note  in  Mr.  Punt's  chuckle  this  time,  and 
a  new  look  of  gravity  in  his  face,  as  he  shook  his  head  sadly. 
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*  Nearly  'ad  you  that  time,  'Erbert,'  lie  called  out  to  his  son. 
'  A  close  shave,  as  the  oyster  said  when  they  took  off  'is  beard. 
But  that  ain't  the  way,  'Erbert ;  that  ain't  the  way  to  give  it  to 
'im  at  all.     Look  'ere,  now.'     He  stepped  across  to  the  magpie's 
cage,  took  the  box  of  meal-balls  from  the  still  trermilous  hands  of 
his  son,  who  was  very  ready  to  part  with  it.     '  Look  'ere,  now,  you 
see  me  do  it.     "  Maggot,  maggot,  mag !  "  '  he  began  .calling,  in  a 
cheery  voice,  to  the  bird.       "  Ere,  then — 'ere's  a  bit  o'  something 
like  for  you — 'ere's  the  stuff  for  lining  for  under- waistcoats — try 
a  bit  o'  this.     No,  no,  you  don't,  now/' '  he  added,  as  the  bird  made 
the  offer  of  a  dab  at  the  delicacy,  '  "  you  don't  take  it,  now,  afore  I 
tells  yer.     D'yer  'ear  ?    There,  then — that's  better — that's  a  good 
bird- — take  it  like  a  gentleman — gently  does  it."  : 

*  There,  now,  'Erbert,'  he  said,  turning  to  his  son  again.    *  That's 
the  way  as  you  should  do  it,  and  don't  let  me  'ave  no  more  nonsense 
with  you  about  it,  'cause  I  tell  yer  fair  and  straight  as  I  ain't  going 
to  'ave  none  of  it — letting  a  bird  like  that  'ere  magpie  come  over 
yer  the  way  yer  does.     I'm  ashamed  of  yer  ;  that's  what  I  am,  fair 
ashamed  of  yer.     In  war  time,  too  ;   and  afore  this  'ere  gentleman, 
too!' 

The  wretched  little  criminal's  face  grew  furrowed  with  misery 
under  this  address.  With  the  knuckles  of  a  clenched  fist,  he  bored 
into  his  tearful  eyes  as  if  he  would  gouge  them  out  of  their  sockets, 
and  retreated— a  very  picture  of  woe — -through  the  door  by  which 
he  had  come  in. 

Mr.  Punt  had  revealed  himself  to  me  in  a  new  light.  I  could 
never  have  expected  so  much  severity  from  the  imperturbable 
good  humour  usually  exhibited  on  his  chubby  face.  I  had  it  in 
mind  that  it  was  my  duty  to  venture  upon  some  remonstrance 
with  him  on  the  harshness  with  which  he  had  spoken  to  his  little 
son ;  but  as  I  was  vainly  seeking  the  right  words  in  which  to  phrase 
my  disapproval,  a  glance  at  his  own  chubby  countenance  disarmed 
me  and  left  me  helpless.  It  was  expressive  of  more  poignant  grief 
than  one  would  suppose  it  possible  could  be  depicted  on  features 
so  round  and  moon-like,  and  I  can  almost  swear  that  a  tear  glittered 
in  the  corner  of  each  eye.  To  complete  my  disarmament,  he  said  in 
most  mournful  tones : 

*  Oh,  'ow  I  do  'ate  it,  sir !    'Ow  I  'ates  being  obligated  to  do 
it.    'Ates  it  far  wuss  than  ever  'Erbert  can  'ate  it,  poor  little 
cove.    But  obligated  is  the  only  word,  sir  ;  there  ain't  no  other  for 
it.    Never  do  to  let  a  boy  as  is  being  eddicated  for  the  live-stock 
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line,  to  grow  up  in  the  idea  as  it'll  do  to  let  the  animals  think  as 
they  can  make  'im  afraid  of  'em.  Fair  giving  the  'ole  show  away — 
that' Id  be.  It's  in  kindness  to  'Erbert  and  for  'is  own  good  as  I 
'as  to  speak  'arsh  to  'im  time  and  again  when  'e  shows  as  'e's  afraid 
of  'em.  Must  bluff  'em  as  yer  ain't  afraid — whether  it's  lions 
and  tigers,  or  only  dogs  and  parrots  and  magpies  and  the  like,  and 
the  more  as  you're  afraid  of  'em,  the  more  yer  'as  to  bluff  'em  as  yer 
ain't.  So  I'm  obligated  bo  put  it  to  'Erbert,  fair  and  straight. 
Weren't  it  the  wisest  man  in  the  'ole  world,  sir,  as  said  "  Spare 
the  rod  and  spile  the  child  "  ?  ' 

' 1  believe  it  was  one  of  Solomon's  proverbs,'  I  agreed. 

'  And  no  doubt  as  'e  was  right,'  Mr.  Punt  said  thoughtfully. 
*  Not  as  the  Bible  do  seem  to  show  as  'e  worked  it  out  quite  so 
well  in  practice  as  what  it  sounds,  if  so  be,  that  is,  we  was  to  judge 
'im  ty  'is  own  son  Rehoboam,  do  it,  sir  ?  ' 

I  left  Mr.  Punt,  feeling  humbly  grateful  that  my  intention  of 
remonstrating  with  him  about  his  methods  for  Herbert's  education 
had  been  frustrated.  My  reading  and  general  information  might 
be  somewhat  wider  than  his,  but  he  certainly  had  a  vast  advantage 
over  oae  in  the  unbiassed  and  penetrating  wisdom  which  he  brought 
to  bear  on  what  he  read  and  heard,  and  on  all  the  problems  which 
he  met  in  his  walk  through  life.  I  felt  more  like  coming  to  him  as 
pupi!  than  as  teacher. 

A  few  days  later,  I  met  in  the  Underground  the  young  divine 
always  spoken  of  in  the  Punt  family,  and  all  up  and  down  the  Royal 
Road,  as '  Mr.  Jones,  'im  as  is  curate  up  at  St.  Michael's.' 

*  These  people — the  Punts.'  he  said,  '  of  the  live-stock  shop— 
they're  friends  of  yours,  are  they  not  ?  ' 

'  The  best  of  friends,'  I  assured  him. 
'  You  know,  then,  that  Mr.  Punt  has  gone  ?  ' 
'  I  knew,  at  least,  that  it  was  imminent.' 
'  And  the  little  boy — Herbert — left  in  charge.'    He  said  it 
with  a  humorous  uplifting  of  the  eyebrows. 

*  He's  afraid  of  the  magpie.' 

'  So  should  I  be,'  he  said.     '  Wouldn't  you  ?  ' 

With  the  sound,  echoing  in  my  mental  ear,  of  the  bird's  steely 
beak  descending  like  a  pickaxe  on  the  cage  bars,  I  agreed  right 
cordially. 

*  I  should  be  in  an  infernal  funk,  myself,'  he  said — whereat, 
with  a  scathing  glance  at  his  clerical  hat  and  collar,  an  obviously 
maiden  lady  of  some  age  drew  her  skirts  carefully  away  from  him. 
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I  think  that  his  occasional  use  of  a  strong  expression,  taken  from 
their  own  vernacular,  was  in  some  small  part  what  endeared  him  to 
the  poor  folk  among  and  for  whom  he  was  slaving  his  health  away. 

'He's  a  good  little  boy,  Herbert/  he  said  with  a  humorous 
twinkle  at  the  gathering  up  of  the  skirts.  *  He  came  to  tell  me 
all  about  his  trouble  with  the  magpie  the  same  evening  that  his 
father  went  away.  He'd  made  up  a  little  prayer  for  himself  to 
say  about  it ;  and  his  mother,  a  well-meaning,  rabbit-brained 
soul  of  a  woman,  told  him  that  he  was  very  wicked  to  trouble  God 
about  a  magpie.  Herbert  naturally  cried  at  that,  because  the 
magpie  meant  more  to  him  than  anything  else  for  the  moment,  and 
he  could  not  understand  why  God  should  not  take  an  interest  in  it 
too.  So  then  his  mother  told  him  he  was  to  come  and  ask  me 
about  it — for  some  inexplicable  reason  they  seem  to  put  some 
value  on  what  I  tell  them.  He  came  and  told  me  his  prayer : 
"  Please  God,  make  me  not  to  be  afraid  of  the  magpie,  and  make 
me  a  brave  boy  now  as  father's  gone  to  the  Front.  Amen."  I 
told  him  I  thought  it  was  a  very  good  prayer,  and  that  I  was  sure 
God  would  not  mind  how  often  he  prayed  it.  So  I  think  I  sent 
him  off  with  some  comfort  in  his  vexed  little  soul.' 

'It  isn't  exactly  to  the  Front  that  his  father's  gone  really, 
is  it  ?  ' 

'  No  ;  but  I  didn't  bother  him  about  that,'  said  Mr.  Jones  with 
a  smile,  as  he  got  out  of  the  train.  '  I  thought  they'd  put  that 
right  for  him  up  above — at  the  receiver's  end  of  the  telephone, 
Good  morning  !  ' 


That  night,  we  had  the  Very  worst  air-raid  of  the  very  worst 
series  of  those  disagreeable  incidents.  People's  nerves  had  been 
much  tried  and  were  at  high  tension — the  more  so  that  the  ordinary 
day's  work  was  made  far  heavier  than  usual  owing  to  the  shortness 
of  the  staff  with  which  many  businesses  were  '  carrying  on.'  My 
personal  share  of  the  day's  work  at  my  office  had  been  hard  and 
long,  and  I  had  just  escaped  with  gratitude  from  the  lift  of  the 
Tube  station  nearest  to  my  home  when  the  familiar  banging  and 
booming  outside  the  station,  and  a  surge  of  terror-stricken  folk 
thronging  inward  for  the  shelter  of  the  Tube's  depths,  intimated 
very  distinctly  that  the  flying  fiends  were  with  us  again. 

I  was  successfully  extricating  myself  from  the  throng  when 
a  *  special '  touched  me  on  the  shoulder. 
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e  Beg  pardon,'  he  said,  '  but  we'd  be  so  much  obliged  if  you 
could — one  or  two  of  your  sort — help  us  in  trying  to  keep  some 
kind  of  sense  in  these  poor  people.  They're  nearly  off  their 
heads.' 

At  that  moment  I  heard  a  shrill  voice,  which  rose  high  above 
the  din  and  sounded  more  or  less  familiar  :  '  'Erbert,  'Erbert,  you 
follei'  close  !  D'you  'ear  me  ? — you  f oiler  close  ! ' 

Ifc  was  Mrs.  Punt.  The  raid  was  only  in  its  incipient  stages, 
but  her  stage  of  hysterics  seemed  already  a  tolerably  advanced 
one,  as,  with  a  twin  on  each  arm,  she  pressed  towards  the  lift. 
'Erbert,  according  to  command,  following  close,  was  laden,  as  1 
observed,  with  all  the  luggage  of  the  twins — shawls,  a  bottle,  odds 
and  ends  indescribable. 

My  present  destiny  seemed  written  on  clear  lines — to  do  what 
I  could  for  the  family  party  now  passing.  I  greeted  'Erbert  as 
an  old  and  valued  friend,  and  went  down  with  them  in  the  lift 
which  I  had  just  quitted. 

A  special  providence  bore  us  to  a  backwater  of  the  people  where 
was  a  bench  on  which  a  less-burdened  woman  vacated  a  seat  for 
the  mother  of  the  twins.  'Erbert  was  relieved  of  some  of  his 
paraphernalia,  and  Mrs.  Punt's  sobbings  quieted  as  she  attended 
to  the  babies.  I  let  my  attention  wander  momentarily  from  them. 
Immediately  it  was  recalled  by  a  shrill  anguished  cry  :  '  'Erbert  ! 
Whore's  'Erbert  ?  'Erbert !  'Erbert ! '  It  pierced  through  the 
multitudinous  sounds  of  the  crowd.  But  no  'Erbert  answered. 

'  'Erbert,  'Erbert,  where  are  you  ?  'Erbert — and  'im  only 
seven — risin'  eight.  'Erbert,  'Erbert ! ' 

Again  my  destiny  shone  clear — to  go  in  search  of  'Erbert.  '  I'll 
find  him,  Mrs.  Punt,'  I  said  valiantly,  simulating  a  confidence  I 
was  far  from  feeling,  and  went,  followed  by  the  shrilling  '  'Erbert, 
'Erbert — and  'im  only  seven,  risin'  eight.' 

No  'Erbert  was  visible — indeed,the  throng  on  the  platform  would 
easily  hide  him.  But  again  a  special  providence  suggested  to  me 
thai  I  should  inquire  of  him  at  the  lift.  Yes,  the  girl  said,  a  boy 
had  gone  up.  She  believed  it  was  the  same.  On  her  next  ascent 
I  wont  with  her. 

The  raid,  or  at  least  the  booming  of  the  great  guns,  was  at 
its  worst  and  noisiest  now.  There  was  no  'Erbert  in  the  exit- 
passage  nor  in  the  booking-place,  nor  was  there  much  temptation 
to  go  outside  their  cover.  I  looked  this  way  and  that,  up  and 
the  street — not  a  sign  of  a  living  thing  !  Presently,  through 
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the  blackness  and  the  awful  din,  I  did  espy,  far  off,  a  small— a  very 
small — figure,  coming.  Anxiously,  I  looked  while  '  Whizz  !  Bang  ! 
Boom ! '  went  the  great  and  little  guns,  each  giving  the  heart  its 
own  individual  thrill.  I  scarcely  could  believe  anything  so  good 
to  be  true ;  but  as  the  minute  figure  advanced  through  the  dark 
and  the  turmoil,  and  grew  a  little — still,  only  a  little — larger,  I  saw 
with  joyful  relief  that  it  really  was  'Erbert — 'Erbert  staggering 
under  the  weight  of  yet  another  long-clothed  figure  of  size  almost 
equal  to  his  own. 

'  What,  Herbert,'  I  said  to  him  in  a  moment's  pause  between 
the  booms,  *  have  you  been  home  for  it  ? ' 

He  nodded  his  bullety  head. 

'  But,  Herbert,'  I  said,  '  is  it — was  it — triplets  ?  ' 

*  'Ush,  sir  ! '  he  replied  in  a  solemn  whisper,  as  he  disengaged  a 
hand  from  beneath  the  bundle.    He  pulled  me  closer  down  towards 
him.     '  It's  not  a  baby  really,  sir.    It's  our  old  ginger  cat.    I  'ad 
to  dress  her  like  a  baby  else  them  (:  specials  "  they  wouldn't  'ave 
let  'er  go  down  the  lift.' 

'  But,  Herbert,'  I  expostulated,  as  I  hurried  him  and  his  load 
under  cover,  '  you  shouldn't  have  gone  back,  through  all  that 
firing,  for  the  cat.' 

*  I  'ad  to,  sir,'  he  answered  simply.    *  When  father  went  to 
the  Front,'e  told  me  as  I  was  to  look  arter  mother,  'cos  she  'as  the 
'strikes,  and  the  twins  and    the  old    Ginger.    Maria,  she's  out 
munitioning.    I  'ad  to  dress  the  twins  myself  before  we  came  out, 
'cos  mother  was  in  the  'strikes.' 

We  were  in  the  lift  by  this  time.  I  could  not  find  my  voice, 
by  reason  of  some  silly  kind  of  choke  in  it,  to  reply  to  his  last 
words.  He  looked  up,  surprised  at  my  silence,  and  as  he  did  so  the 
covering  slipped  from  the  cat's  face.  Herbert  carefully  replaced 
it,  and  I  saw  that  it  was  an  '  antimacassar '  chair-back,  which  he 
had  pressed  into  service  for  a  veil. 

*  Father  said  as  I  was  to  take  care  of  the  old  cat,'  he  observed 
as  he  re- veiled  the  animal.     *  Besides,  the  kittens  is  bespoke.' 

1  Now,  Herbert,'  I  said  with  severity,  '  you're  not  to  go  back 
again  for  the  kittens — do  you  understand  ?  ' 

'  No,  sir,  I  won't,'  he  said.  Then  added,  as  if  by  an  after- 
thought, '  They  ain't  come  yet ! ' 

As  we  worked  our  way  down  the  platform,  I  heard  again  the 
shrill  keen  '  'Erbert,  'Erbert !  'E's  lost — and  'im  only  seven — 
risin'  eight.' 
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'  That's  mother/  Herbert  informed  me,  in  case  I  might  be 
in  doubt. 

la  a  moment  more  I  had  delivered  him  back  into  her  care, 
and  at  once  she  performed  a  very  fine  feat  of  motherhood  in  holding 
the  two  twins  securely  under  one  arm  while  she  cuffed  'Erbert 
soundly  with  the  other. 

•  •••••  • 

I  overslept  the  next  morning,  as  one  was  apt  to  after  an  air- 
raid night.  While  I  hurried — a  guilty  and  unpunctual  thing — 
along  the  Royal  Road  to  my  train,  I  met  Mr.  Jones. 

*  Get  on  all  right  in  the  raid  ? '  I  called  out  as  we  passed. 

'  Oh  yes.    You  too  ?  ' 

'  All  right,'  I  said.  '  By  the  by — tell  you  about  it  some  other 
time  —I  think  Herbert's  prayer  has  been  heard.' 
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A   FORGOTTEN  POET  OF  THE   PEASANTS. 
BY  THE  ARCHDEACON   OF  NORTHAMPTON. 

A  CENTURY  ago,  in  one  of  the  few  dull  parts  of  the  delightful  county 
of  Northampton,  there  was  issued  by  a  bookseller  of  the  obscure 
town  of  Market  Deeping,  bearing  the  eminent  name  of  Henson, 
the  prospectus  of  a  volume  of  poems  written  by  a  very  obscure 
young  man.  It  was  called  '  Proposals  for  publishing  by  Sub- 
scription a  Collection  of  Original  Trifles  on  Miscellaneous  Subjects, 
religious  and  moral,  in  verse,  by  John  Clare  of  Helpston/  The 
only  immediate  result  was  that  the  would-be  author,  who  was 
an  agricultural  labourer  aged  twenty-five,  became  a  pauper.  The 
farmer  for  whom  he  worked  could  not  let  him  waste  his  time  in 
scribbling.  No  doubt  he  thought,  as  Jowett  thought  of  Swin- 
burne when  he  was  an  undergraduate,  that  no  good  could  come  of 
him  '  unless  he  could  be  hindered  from  writing  poetry ' ;  and  there 
really  was  much  to  be  said  for  the  farmer's  view.  One  cannot 
be  expected  to  pay  for  hoeing  turnips  and  finding  poetry  the 
only  result.  But  no  more  than  Swinburne  could  Clare  be  hindered 
from  writing  poetry.  The  bookseller  had  taken  a  pound  from 
him  for  printing  the  prospectus,  and  now  told  him  that  he  must 
have  fifteen  pounds  more  before  the  book  could  be  printed ;  and 
there  were  only  seven  subscribers  to  it.  The  wonder  is  that  there 
were  so  many,  or  that  it  was  ever  printed  at  all.  The  author 
described  his  poems  with  a  modesty  which  was  becoming  rather 
than  attractive,  the  greater  part  as  '  Juvenile  productions/  and 
the  rest  as  '  offsprings  of  those  leisure  intervals  which  the  short 
remittance  from  hard  and  manual  labour  afforded  to  compose 
them/  But  for  once  a  poet  thought  less  of  his  poetry  than  did 
those  who  were  capable  and  unbiassed  judges ;  and  such  persons 
before  long  appeared — almost  dropped  from  the  clouds.  At  the 
back  of  the  modest  prose  '  Proposals '  was  printed  a  sonnet  called 
'  The  Setting  Sun/  It  is  worth  reprinting  now,  for  it  shows  how 
this  very  '  unlikely  '  poet  began. 

'Fair  scene,  how  beauteous  to  a  musing  mind, 

That  now  swift  slides  from  my  enchanting  view ; 

The  Sun  sweet  setting  yon  far  hills  behind, 
In  other  worlds  his  visits  to  renew  : 
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What  spangled  glories  all  about  him  shine  ; 

What  nameless  colours,  cloudless  and  serene 
(A  heav'nly  prospect,  brightest  in  decline), 

Attend  his  exit  from  this  lovely  scene. 
So  sets  the  Christian's  sun,  in  glories  clear ; 
So  shines  his  soul  at  his  departing  here  : 

No  clouding  doubts,  nor  misty  fears  arise, 
To  dim  Hope's  golden  rays  of  being  forgiven  ; 

His  sun,  sweet  setting  in  the  clearest  skies, 
In  safe  assurance  wings  the  soul  to  heaven.' 

There  are  very  few  faults  which  these  lines  do  not  possess, 
whother  as  poetry  or  as  theology,  and  it  may  well  be  that  they 
would  never  have  been  written  at  all  if  Campbell  had  not  published 
'  The  Pleasures  of  Hope  ' ;  but  still  there  is  '  a  something  '  about 
them  which  redeems  them  from  entire  ineptitude,  and  suggests 
that  the  man  who  wrote  them  with  a  pencil  on  a  scrap  of  writing- 
paper  resting  on  his  hat,  with  a  lime-scuttle  for  a  chair,  had  a  gift 
from  the  Muses  which  could  not  be  hidden.  And  so  it  proved. 
John  Clare  came  to  be  known  because,  for  all  his  obscurity  and 
ignorance,  he  was  an  incurable  and  irrepressible  poet.  Since  he 
was  a  little  boy  he  had  written  on  fragments  of  anything  like  paper 
that  he  could  lay  his  hands  on,  and,  like  a  secretive  hen,  had  hidden 
what  he  produced  in  the  most  unlikely  places,  whence  his  mother 
used  to  extract  them  to  light  the  fire  with,  when  there  was  one 
to  light.  Not  the  miserable  cottage  he  lived  in,  not  the  dreary 
fields  he  worked  on,  not  the  absence  of  encouragement  and  of  the 
very  elements  of  the  education  which  might  make  the  steps  to 
Parnassus  not  absolutely  inaccessible,  not  want  of  food,  or  want 
of  money,  or  want  of  sense,  could  prevent  John  Clare  being  a 
poet. 

He  wrote  to  begin  with  in  the  convention  of  his  time.  If  he 
had  lived  in  the  days  of  '  The  Shropshire  Lad  '  or  '  The  Everlasting 
Morcy/  he  would  have  written  very  differently  :  he  would  have 
pr aned  neither  his  language  nor  his  thoughts :  he  would  have- 
painted  poverty,  and  desire,  and  punishment,  more  directly.  He 
was  not  scholar  enough  to  write  simply,  yet  one  hardly  knows 
enough  to  say  that  he  did  not  write  exactly  as  he  felt.  It  was  the 
fashion  of  the  age  then  to  think  about  the  facts  and  passions  of 
life  very  tepidly  indeed,  in  comparison  with  the  Elizabethans 
(shall  we  say  ?)  or  the  young  lions  of  a  later  day.  Even  Byron, 
whom  people  thought  so  alarming,  was  a  conventionalist, 
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Burns  very  rarely  indeed  talked  the  real  language  of  a  peasant  or 
wrote  as  he  lived. 

And  convention  made  Clare  write  like  a  respectable  church- 
goer ;  it  did  not  succeed  in  making  him  live  like  one.  He  had 
already  learnt  to  enjoy  the  public-house  :  he  lived  next  door  to 
'  The  Blue  Bell '  at  Helpston  and  had  worked  there  when  he  was  a 
boy  :  and  he  could  not  go  out  of  the  village  towards  Peterborough 
without  passing  '  The  Parting  Pot/  There  is  a  story,  by  the  way, 
of  an  inn  in  a  similar  position,  whose  sign  read,  as  you  approached 
the  village,  *  The  First  Chance/  and  as  you  left,  '  The  Last  Chance/ 
John  Clare,  it  seems  very  likely,  took  every  chance.  And  when 
his  poetry  began  to  look  like  success,  he  must  add  to  his  qualifica- 
tions that  of  a  gay  Lothario.  Poor  lad,  he  was  only  about  five 
feet  high,  and  was  a  thin,  delicate  fellow.  The  whole  course  of 
his  life,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  is  one  for  pity  more  than 
condemnation,  and,  as  you  read  more  and  more  of  what  he  wrote, 
you  begin  to  know  that  pity  is  akin  to  love. 

The  year  1818  was  the  turning  point  in  Clare's  career.  Before 
that  he  had  worked  on  a  farm  and  in  a  pot-house,  and  he  had  been 
apprenticed  to  the  head  gardener  at  Burghley,  where  he  had  learned 
to  drink,  and  whence  he  had  run  away.  The  farthest  he  had  ever 
been  was  to  Wisbech,  where  his  uncle,  a  footman,  had  submitted  him 
to  the  inspection  of  his  master,  Mr.  Councillor  Bellamy.  The  journey 
was  by  boat  down  the  Nene,  twenty-one  miles  from  Peterborough, 
and  past  a  riverside  inn  with  another  refreshing  title,  '  The  Dog 
in  a  Doublet ' ;  but  John  was  too  young  for  the  public-house 
then.  Mr.  Bellamy  had  all  the  shrewdness  of  his  famous  family, 
and  so  the  little  yokel,  who  could  write  no  hand  that  was  at 
all  like  a  lawyer's,  was  seen  at  once  to  be  unfit  for  a  clerk.  This 
solitary  adventure  left  him  ascriptus  glebac  for  the  rest  of  his 
working  days. 

And  the  soil  that  he  was  attached  to  cannot  be  said  to  be  very 
attractive.  Helpston  is  a  straggling  village  half-way  between 
Peterborough  and  Stamford.  It  is  on  the  border  of  the  Lincoln- 
shire fens.  (Market  Deeping,  not  far  away,  is  actually  in  Lincoln- 
shire.) Its  houses,  with  only  one  or  two  exceptions  (and  those 
very  good  ones),  are  commonplace.  If  they  cannot  be  expected 
to  have  anything  of  the  dignity  and  grandeur  of  the  architecture 
of  Stamford,  they  yet  do  not  deserve  the  description  which  Dickens 
gave  of  all  Peterborough  outside  the  Cathedral  precincts,  as  '  like 
the  back-door  to  some  other  place/  But  Helpston  is  not  at  all  an 
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ugly  village,  only  it  is  not  suggestive — to-day  at  any  rate — of  poetic 
inspiration.    The  nearest  approach  one  can  find  to  romance  is  a 
caravan  in  which  one  adventurous  family  (to  whom  1  take  off  my 
hat  for  their  interest  in  John  Clare  and  their  kind  help  to  the  writer 
of  t  aese  lines)  spends  happy  summer  holidays.    The  church  is  the 
feature  of  dignity  in  the  village.    It  has  an  early  fourteenth-century 
north  aisle,  and  an  interesting  octagonal  tower  surmounted  by.  a 
spiro,  and  some  Norman  work,  and  an  inscription  '  ci  git  ...  ky 
pur  la  alme  priera  cent  iours  de  pardon  avera/  and  such  like  features 
of  interest,  which  few  village  churches  indeed  lack.    In  the  church- 
yard, at  the  south  of  the  chancel  (where  there  is  a  capital '  Church- 
warden's Gothic  '  window  of  1609),  is  Clare's  grave,  with  a  decent 
stone  over  it,  but  the  sycamore  which  the  first  of  his  biographers 
spoke  of  is  no  longer  to  be  seen.    On  the  village  green  is  the  pillar 
which  was  set  up  in  1869  to  his  memory,  with  some  rather  indifferent 
versas  on  three  sides  of  it  and  his  name  and  dates  on  the  fourth. 
The  best  that  can  be  said  for  it  is  that  it  is  better  than  many  of 
the  war  memorials  which  have  been  erected  in  this  enlightened 
twentieth  century.    Perhaps  none  of  these  memorials  are  satisfying 
to  any  one.     You  come  closer  to  Clare  when  you  handle  the  glazed 
earthenware  drinking-pot  which  was  his  and  now  belongs  to  Mr. 
Nicliols  of  the  old  Vicarage.    This  has  almost  a  history  on  it,  which 
must  often  have  refreshed  the  poet's  mind  as  its  contents  did  his 
lips.    It   shows   a   four-wheeled   chariot    containing   an   Eastern 
potentate  with  a  canopy  over  his  head,  drawn  by  two  fine  elephants 
tandem,  with  a  driver  on  the  box  (if  a  chariot  has  a  box)  holding 
the  reins.     In  the  midst  of  the  scene  is  a  tree  with  spreading  branches, 
and  beyond  it  a  larger  four-wheeled  dragon-shaped  vehicle  con- 
taining four  persons  of  Assyrian  appearance  and  probably  noble 
birth,  and  again  there  is  a  canopy  over  the  back  seat.     The  driver 
sits  on  the  dragon's  head,  with  whip  in  one  hand  and  reins  in  the 
other,   directing  his  steeds,   which  are  two  camels,  humps  and 
trappings  proper.    What  a  romantic  story  must  the  poet  have 
dev( loped  from  this  pleasing  scene  ;  but,  alas!  his  tale — if  one  he 
wrote — does  not  survive. 

In  the  thatched  cottage  at  Helpston  Clare  passed  the  early 
years  of  his  life,  and  there  he  took  Patty  Turner,  whom  he  married 
on  March  16,  1820,  when  he  was  twenty-seven.  Helpston  he  loved 
with  the  curious  affection  almost  amounting  to  passion  which 
country  folk  often  have  for  the  village  of  their  birth.  There  he 
had  learnt  old  songs  from  Granny  Baines,  a  wonderful  old  woman 
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with  a  genius  for  weather  prophecy  and  for  remembering  poetry, 
whom  Sir  Leslie  Stephen,  following  the  somewhat  vociferous  Mr. 
Frederick  Martin,  who  wrote  the  poet's  biography  the  year  after 
his  death,  rather  hastily  described  as  '  the  village  cowherd/  When, 
in  May  1832,  he  moved  to  the  pretty  cottage  given  him  by  Lord 
Fitzwilliam  at  Northborough  he  was  miserable — and  the  lunacy 
which  had  already  shown  itself  became  incurable. 

Now  Glinton,  to  which  on  winter  evenings  the  young  plough- 
boy  would  trudge  to  night  school,  is  a  much  more  attractive  place, 
with  charming  houses  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century 
almost  worthy  of  the  Cotswolds,  and  a  fine  church  with  a  splendid 
spire,  and  ever  so  many  delightful  things  inside,  including  a  fine 
forester  with  his  bow.  In  the  porch  of  the  church,  on  the  left 
of  the  door,  you  may  still  just  decipher  the  circular  inscription 
which  J.  C.  cut  in  1808  (when  he  was  fifteen,  poor  boy)  with  the 
name  of  his  first  love  '  Mary/  whose  memory  mingled  so  constantly 
with  the  last  forty  years  of  his  life.  Hard  by — a  mile's  pleasant 
walk  across  the  fields — is  Peakirk,  the  Church  of  S.  Pega,  S.  Guth- 
lac's  sister,  which  also  is  well  worth  inspection.  Thence  is  a  raised 
way  along  the  bank  of  the  Welland  (a  way  for  which  money  was 
left  in  1566  to  repair  it — and  Murray's  Guide  most  strangely 
read  the  MS.  (  wave '  as  '  image/  whence  much  confusion  to  the 
poor  wayfaring  archaeologist),  to  Crowland,  noblest  of  fenland 
ruins.  It  is  a  country  indeed  of  fine  churches.  A  little  farther  on 
is  Thorney  Abbey  with  its  noble  west  front ;  and  from  almost 
every  point  in  this  fiat  land  we  see  the  low  central  tower  and  the 
beautiful  western  pinnacles  of  the  great  minster  of  the  Golden 
Borough.  But  Clare  cared  for  none  of  these  grandeurs ;  he  only 
loved  Helpston.  He  walked  many  a  time  to  Walkherd  Lodge  on 
the  way  to  Stamford,  but  he  would  not  have  lived  there  whatever 
the  attraction. 

In  1818  he  was  an  agricultural  labourer  out  of  employment  : 
and  then  came  the  excitement  of  his  life.  One  Sunday  morning 
in  the  next  spring  two  '  real  gentlemen  ' — the  contrast,  one  fears, 
is  to  Mr.  Henson — called  on  him  at  his  father's  cottage.  He  was 
fetched  from  a  dance  among  the  bottles  at  a  house  of  some  lively 
young  men,  which  they  called  Bachelors'  Hall,  and  made  his  bow 
to  a  bookseller  and  a  newspaper  proprietor  from  Stamford.  One  of 
these  had  read  his  prospectus  and  liked  his  sonnet.  So,  eventually, 
a  bundle  of  ill-written  and  ill-spelled  manuscripts  found  its  way 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Taylor,  the  intelligent  publisher  of  Fleet 
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Street,  partner  to  Mr.  Hessey.  He  is  described  as  '  a  sedate  looking 
gentleman  in  spectacles/  which  recalls  Mr.  Pickwick,  but  his 
philanthropy  though  genuine  was  not  so  simple  minded  as  that 
eminent  man's.  However,  he  admired  Clare,  and  he  came  down 
to  Stamford  on  purpose  to  see  him.  There  in  the  elegant  apartment 
of  Mr.  Octavius  Gilchrist,  over  a  grocer's  shop,  poet  and  publisher 
made  friends. 

How  brief  is  fame  !  Octavius  Gilchrist  is  forgotten.  But  he 
was  quite  a  good  man  of  letters  in  his  day  and  wrote  for  Gifford 
and  the  Quarterly.  Properly  tartarly  he  was  at  times,  being  indeed 
at  this  very  period  engaged  in  mortal  combat  with  that  not  very 
eminent  poet  the  Reverend  Mr.  Bowles,  to  whom  Gifford  declared 
that  he  was  '  in  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  his  critical  knowledge  ' 
as  '  much  superior  as  in  good  manners/  Gilchrist  was  an 
authority  on  old  plays,  an  antiquary  too,  and  a  pleasant  companion. 
He  at  once  '  took  up  '  John  Clare  and  reviewed  him  in  the  Quarterly 
for  May  1820,  when  the  poems,  which  came  out  that  year,  had 
already  reached  a  second  edition.  It  was  an  excellent  intro- 
duction of  the  young  man  to  the  world,  describing  his  poems  with 
considerable  insight,  and  seasoning  the  criticism  by  a  few  personal 
remarks  about  the  poet  and  his  birthplace.  The  latter  is  '  a  village 
most  unpoetically  situated  ' ;  the  former  was  a  twin,  whose  sister, 
'  who  died  immediately  after  the  birth  was,  to  use  his  mother's 
figure  of  speech,  "  a  bouncing  girl,  while  John  might  have  gone 
into  a  pint  pot/'  Thus  favoured  by  Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Gilchrist, 
John  Clare  produced  his  poems  in  London,  and  they  had  an 
immediate  and  considerable  sale.  At  first  one  wonders  why.  The 
reason  is  not  altogether  their  merits. 

The  noble  earl  who  is  now  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Clare's  county 
once  delighted  the  House  of  Commons  by  telling  it  that  he  was 
not  an  agricultural  labourer  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  then  wished  to  publish  a  volume  of  poems.  John  Clare 
did  ;  and  in  that  relation  the  fact  that  he  was  an  agricultural  labourer 
was  (in  the  deplorable  language  of  to-day)  almost  his  most  important 
asset.  Robert  Bloomfield,  the  farmer's  boy,  was  still  living  and 
still  popular,  and  Robert  Burns,  the  'heaven-taught  ploughman,' 
was  not  forgotten.  Could  not  the  Midlands  produce  a  peasant 
poet  of  their  own  ?  They  could  and  did.  Warwickshire  had  given 
John  Jordan  of  Stratford,  wheelwright,  and  his  poem  on  '  Welcombe 
Hills '  in  1777.  Northamptonshire  should  do  better  forty  years  later. 

The  publishers  wrote  a  sensible  preface  to  the  little  octavo, 
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which  was  only  about  220  pages  long.  They  fixed  on  its  truth 
to  Nature  as  the  poetry's  chief  merit,  and  they  said,  very  truly,  that 
'  no  poet  of  our  country  has  shown  greater  ability,  under  circum- 
stances so  hostile  to  its  development/  '  All  this/  they  added — 
and  at  whom  were  they  pointing  ? — '  is  found  here  without  any 
of  those  distressing  and  revolting  alloys,  which  too  often  debase 
the  native  worth  of  genius,  and  make  him  who  was  gifted  with 
powers  to  command  admiration  live  to  be  the  object  of  contempt 
and  pity/  Was  that  a  warning  to  the  young  poet  ?  Time  would 
show  it  to  be  needed  and  to  be  ineffectual. 

Let  us  follow  the  poet's  career  before  we  talk  of  his  poetry. 
The  first  thing  it  did  for  him  was  to  introduce  him  into  the  society 
of  gentlefolk  and  of  literary  men.  It  does  not  seem  that  he  had 
hitherto  known  even  a  clergyman.  The  vicar  of  Helpston  did  not 
live  in  his  parish — it  is  their  custom,  for  there  is  another  living 
not  far  away  which  they  hold — and  it  seems  likely  that  Clare  knew 
little  or  nothing  of  him  till  in  his  later  life  he  found  him  a  generous 
friend.  The  life  exempt  from  public  haunt  provides  those  who 
enjoy  it  not  only  with  sermons  in  stones,  but  also  (and  that  more 
frequently)  with  stones  in  sermons.  Such  one  may  guess  to  have 
been  Clare's  experience,  or  he  would  have  said  more  about  his 
parson  than  he  does,  and  even  might  have  greeted  him  with  a 
hymn.  For  the  ministers  of  '  other  denominations '  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  had  any  greater  affection  ;  and  though  '  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Holland,  minister  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Market 
Deeping/  was  very  kind,  this  did  not  admit  him  to  the  highest 
circles  of  the  aristocracy.  His  first  biographer  is  extremely  indig- 
nant that  General  Birch  Reynardson  sent  him  to  dine  in  the 
servants'  hall,  that  at  Milton  (not  Melton  as  Sir  Leslie  Stephen 
thought)  he  had  lunch  in  the  kitchen  with  Lord  Fitzwilliam's 
men  servants,  and  that  at  Burghley  he  dined  '  among  the  footmen 
and  kitchen-maids/  The  indignation  was  not  felt  by  Clare  :  if  it 
had  been  it  would  certainly  have  made  verses.  But  the  English 
poet  had  more  sense.  He  would  have  been  extremely  uncomfort- 
able in  the  dining-room.  The  agonies  that  he  was  to  endure  in 
London  were  soon  to  prove  that. 

On  March  16,  1820  (as  we  have  seen),  he  was  married  at  Great 
Casterton  to  Martha  Turner,  who  could  not  write  her  own  name. 
A  month  later  he  went  to  London  with  the  amiable  Gilchrist. 
The  night  he  arrived  Madame  Vestris  was  reciting  one  of  his  poems 
at  Co  vent  Garden. 
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A  German  watchmaker,   who  was  Mr.  Gilchrist's  brother-in-law, 
became  his  guide.    And  poor  Clare  was  disappointed. 

'  Standing  upon  Westminster  Bridge,  he  compared  the  Thames 
with  Whittlesea  Mere,  and  found  it  wanting  ;  the  sight  of  the 
Tower,  of  Newgate,  and  of  Smithfield,  engendered  not  the  least 
admiration  ;  and  as  for  the  Poet's  Corner  in  the  Abbey,  he  loudly 
declared  that  he  could  see  no  poetry  whatever  about  it.  But  what 
hurt  the  feelings  of  Herr  Burkhardt  most  of  all,  was  the  utter  con- 
tempt Clare  showed  for  the  delights  of  Vauxhall.  The  tinsel  and 
the  oil-lamps,  the  wooded  bowers  and  paper  flowers,  struck  Clare 
as  perfectly  absurd,  and  he  expressed  his  astonishment  that  people 
should  go  and  stare  at  such  childish  things,  with  a  world  of  wonder 
and  of  beauty  lying  all  around  it  in  the  green  fields.  The  worthy 
jeweller  of  the  Strand  was  amazed,  and  privately  confided  in  his 
brother-in-law  that  he  thought  his  companion  "  a  very  stupid 
man  from  the  country." 

These  are  the  words  of  Mr.  Frederick  Martin,  who  wrote  Clare's 
'Life  '  a  year  after  his  death,  with  great  pains,  one  can  see,  to  obtain 
information,  but  with  a  good  deal  of  peevish  acerbity.  Clare,  no 
doubt,  when  he  paid  this  first  visit  to  London,  felt  just  as  Mr.  Martin 
says,  and  looked  as  uncomfortable  as  could  be,  in  the  places  he 
was  taken  to,  in  '  his  threadbare  suit  of  labourer's  clothes,  patched 
top  and  bottom,  with  leather  bafHes  and  gaiters  to  match/ 
('  Baffles '  are  as  unknown  to  me  as  to  Dr.  Johnson  and  the  Concise 
Oxford  Dictionary  of  H.  W.  and  F.  G.  Fowler.) 

But  if  it  was  not  the  sights  of  London  which  pleased  Clare — 
and  it  is  remarkable  how  very  few  verses  were  devoted  to  the 
subject  by  one  who  seemed  to  versify  everything  in  the  world  that 
he  saw  or  thought  of — the  visit  was  memorable  and  delightful 
to  him  none  the  less.  Mr.  Taylor,  like  the  publishers  we  read  about 
with  such  awe  in  Thackeray,  was  fond  of  entertaining  his  writers 
at  dinner  and  sprinkling  the  parties  with  personages  *  of  title/ 
Glare  thus  met  Admiral  Lord  Radstock,  an  excellent  man  who 
loved  poets  and  poetry  as  much  as  he  loved  the  sea  and  was  not 
mad'3  conceited  by  the  Irish  peerage  which  had  come  to  him,  in 
the  way  such  things  did,  in  1800.  He  made  a  friend  of  Clare,  spoke 
to  him  seriously  and  wisely  as  well  as  admiringly,  and  in  spite  of 
his  '  smock  frock,  leather  gaiters  and  brigand  mantle '  (as  Mr. 
Martin  calls  the  big  cloak  he  had  consented  to  receive  from  Mr. 
Taylor  to  conceal  the  deficiencies  of  his  costume),  took  him  about 
London  with  him  and  introduced  him  to  many  people.  Only  one 
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other  friend  did  Clare  make.  This  was  Mrs.  Emmersoa,  a  lady 
who  wrote  a  good  deal  herself  and  had  a  kind  heart  under  an 
absurdly  gushing  manner.  At  first,  as  one  reads  what  she  wrote, 
one  regards  Jier  as  a  combination  of  Mrs.  Wititterly  and  Mrs.  Leo 
Hunter.  But,  really,  she  was  a  kind-hearted  person,  though  she 
did  '  burst  into  bitter  laments '  at  Clare's  '  desolate  appearance/ 
She  became  his  hostess,  at  his  next  visit  to  London,  for  quite  a 
considerable  time,  though  his  manners  often  embarrassed  her 
extremely  ;  she  copied  out  some  of  his  verses — there  is  a  MS.  book 
in  the  Library  of  the  Peterborough  Natural  History  Scientific 
and  Archaeological  Society  which  I  take  to  be  largely  in  her  hand — 
and  appended  to  his  poem  '  A  Walk  in  the  Fields '  the  words,  in 
pencil,  '  There  are  some  very  sweet  conceits  in  this  poem.  E.  L.  E/ 

The  lady  lived  in  Stratford  Place,  with  her  husband  Mr.  Thomas 
Emmerson,  and  her  kindness  to  Clare  stands  beside  that  of  Lord 
Eadstock  as  the  brightest  episode  of  his  life.  She  wrote  to  him, 
about  once  every  three  weeks,  from  1820  to  1837,  letters  of  extra- 
ordinary effusiveness  and  adulation  but  full  of  good  feeling  and 
disinterested  kindness.  Clare  no  doubt  knew  all  about  Burns, 
and  fancied  that  he  too  was  in  love,  or  might  pretend  to  be,  with 
a  lady  above  him.  But  the  lady's  affection  was  what  it  was  the 
fashion  of  her  day  to  call  '  Platonic ' ;  nor  did  Clare  himself,  in 
spite  of  an  admiration  for  a  French  actress,  Mdlle.  Dalia  of  the 
Regency  Theatre,  and  a  devotion  to  the  wife  of  Mr.  Carey,  the 
translator  of  Dante  (whom  he  took  for  his  daughter),  exceed  the 
limits  of  poetic  propriety.  The  accounts  of  the  tiny  little  fellow's 
love  fancies  indeed  make  rather  sad  reading  :  they  resemble  the 
gambols  of  a  baby  hippopotamus.  And  his  admirers  would  try 
to  turn  him  into  a  lion. 

It  was  a  sad  pity  that  in  his  visits  to  London  he  could  not  always 
be  shepherded  (or,  as  we  still  say  in  his  local  dialect,  '  tented  ')  by 
the  admirable  Lord  Eadstack,  or  the  shrewd  Mr.  Taylor,  or  even 
the  rather  silly  Mrs.  Emmerson.  But  he  had  associates  less  suitable  : 
among  them  was  an  artist  named  Eippingille,  who,  says  Mr. 
Frederick  Martin,  '  was  very  fond  of  rambles  through  London, 
and  very  fond  of  pale  ale,  too/  Neither  of  these  affections  did 
good  to  Clare,  who  shared  them  both.  Whatever  his  '  standard  of 
intoxication  '  may  have  been,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  attained  it 
somewhat  frequently.  But  for  that,  it  may  be,  he  would  not  have 
suffered  the  sad  fate  which  ended  his  career  in  long  years  of  gloom. 

For  a  while,  during  the  years  that  followed  the  publication  of 
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tho  *  Poems  descriptive  of  Kural  Life  and  Scenery/  Clare  was 
haapy  in  the  kindness  of  many  men  of  letters.  Chiefest  among 
them,  and,  one  is  sure,  among  the  friendliest,  was  Charles  Lamb. 
There  is  a  charming  letter  of  his  to  the  Northamptonshire 
labourer,  written  in  1822,  which  says  : 

'  Since  I  saw  you  I  have  been  in  France,  and  have  eaten  frogs. 
The  nicest  rabbity  little  things  you  ever  tasted.  Do  look  about 
for  them.  Make  Mrs.  Clare  pick  off  the  hindquarters,  boil  them 
plain,  with  parsley  and  butter.  The  forequarters  are  not  so  good. 
She  may  let  them  hop  off  by  themselves/ 

As  this  is  written  down  to-day,  we  wonder  if  the  Search  Lamb 
suggested  could  now  be  instituted  in  the  Fens  and  by  Helpston 
Heath  :  any  addition  to  the  meat  ration  would  be  welcomed  ;  but 
there  would  be  no  hope  of  butter  and  not  very  much  of  parsley. 
Clare  tells  how  he  met  Lamb  '  sitting  with  his  tobacco-pipe  and  a 
great  snuff-box  in  his  left  hand,  into  which  he  used  to  dip  frequently/ 
and  punning  about  poets  and  hackney  coaches  as  he  sipped  from 
his  tumbler  ;  Mary  Lamb  coming  in  *  with  good-natured  expostula- 
tion/ and  Charles  replying  '  Do  we  not  know  the  value  of  a  rustic 
Bwtiin — I  mean  of  res — restraint  ? '  The  biographer  tells  the  story 
much  more  maliciously.  Anyhow  Clare  said,  '  I  must  goo*  and 
went. 

Tom  Hood  it  was  who  first  took  Clare  to  see  Lamb.  And 
Octavius  Gilchrist  introduced  him  to  Gifford,  and  then  took  him 

'  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Murray,  in  Albemarle  Street,  in  front  of  which 
stood  a  number  of  brilliant  carriages.  Mr.  Gilchrist  and  his  friend 
had  to  wait  some  time  in  an  anteroom  ;  but,  once  admitted,  both 
were  received  with  great  cordiality.  Clare  was  much  pleased 
with  the  simple,  hearty  manner  of  the  great  patron  of  literature, 
and  the  pleasure  appeared  to  be  mutual,  for  Mr.  Murray,  in  his 
turn,  began  to  converse  in  a  very  unrestrained  manner,  and,  on 
leaving,  bade  Clare  never  to  come  to  London  without  seeing  him/ 

As  for  the  other  men  of  letters  whom  the  '  rustic  swain '  came 
to  know,  some  were  polite,  some  kind,  some  condescending  ;  and 
the  old  oak  cupboard  in  the  Helpston  cottage  soon  contained 
many  presentation  copies  of  the  works  of  personages  of  eminence. 
De  Quincey  acd  Hazlitt,  Allan  Cunningham  and  Coleridge,  Charles 
Elton  and  George  Darley  were  among  those  he  met  in  London, 
and  every  one  who  met  him  liked  him.  In  the  country  apprecia- 
tion was  less  general,  but  the  earliest  biographer's  satirical  references 
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to  the  owners  of  Milton  and  Burghley  seem  quite  without  justifica- 
tion :  they  were  generous  and  thoughtful  in  their  kindness ;  and 
Clare  would  certainly  have  been  as  little  at  home  in  their  dining- 
rooms  as  they  would  have  been  in  his  cottage.  But  it  was  only 
for  a  short  time  that  the  poet  had  the  chance  to  enjoy  the  results 
of  his  fame. 

The  30th  of  June  1823  was  the  critical  point  in  Clare's  life. 
He  had  reached  the  highest  fame  he  could  aspire  to.  His  London 
experiences,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  '  Blue  Bell/  his  poverty, 
and  perhaps  his  long  rambles  in  the  damp  fenland,  had  made  his 
fragile  health  more  frail.  And  when  he  recovered  from  an  illness 
sufficiently  to  walk  into  Stamford  and  inquire  for  his  kind  friend 
Gilchrist,  who  had  long  been  sick,  he  was  met  at  the  door  by  the 
words,  '  Mr.  Gilchrist  died  an  hour  ago/  From  that  moment  to 
the  day  of  his  own  death,  more  than  forty  years  after,  John  Clare 
was  at  odds  with  fate  ;  the  next  day  the  parish  doctor  was  called 
to  him,  and  he  was  either  never  '  out  of  the  doctor's  hands '  or 
never  out  of  the  lunatic  asylum,  till  the  end  of  his  life. 

Early  in  1824  there  were  signs  of  serious  illness.  A  visit  of 
two  months  to  London  in  the  summer  of  that  year  did  not  improve 
matters,  and  financial  embarrassments  added  to  his  distress.  He 
wrote  too  much.  He  wandered  about  too  much.  He  had  become 
a  total  abstainer ;  but  he  had  too  little  to  eat.  The  work  on  the 
land  he  could  get  he  was  not  equal  to.  And  all  the  time  he  kept 
on  writing,  and  some  of  his  poems  were  published ;  but  none 
had  any  real  success ;  and  the  '  Shepherd's  Calendar/  issued 
in  1827  with  a  charming  frontispiece  by  Dewint,  was  almost  a 
failure.  There  were  too  many  long  poems  in  it,  and  Clare  could 
not  make  a  long  pastoral  comical  or  tragical  pastoral  attractive, 
though  Allan  Cunningham  rightly  admired  two  of  the  poems- 
poems  which  had  at  least  a  hint  of  the  approaching  disaster. 

The  Diary  of  1824-25  shows  a  gathering  gloom,  and  it  ends 
with  a  record  of  what  he  desires  for  his  tombstone — '  Here  rest 
the  hopes  and  ashes  of  John  Clare/  The  Annuals  sought  his  aid — • 
the  '  Anniversary/  the  '  Amulet/  the  '  Juvenile  Forget-me-not/ 
the  '  Literary  Souvenir ' — but  silk  covers  did  not  compensate  for 
lack  of  payment,  for  if  the  editors  were  kind  it  was  with  an 
/  unremitting  '  kindness  ;  and  sometimes  they  were  not  kind,  and  the 
egregious  Mr.  Alaric  Watts  deserved  his  sobriquet  of  Attila  when 
he  wrote  to  the  poor  sick  peasant. 

The  last  event  in  Clare's  brief  social  fame  was  a  visit  to  the 
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palace  at  Peterborough.  Dr.  Herbert  Marsh,  the  bishop,  must 
have  been  an  eminent  person,  for  a  regius  professor  of  ecclesiastical 
history  devotes  much  more  space  to  him  than  to  S.  Anselm  in  a 
recent  account  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  he  can  hardly  have 
deserved  Mr.  Martin's  ironical  references  to  his  port  and  his  arro- 
gance. Mrs.  Marsh,  too,  is  probably  described  too  severely  as  '  an 
elderly  lady  of  much  energy/  for  all  we  know  of  her  relations  with 
Clare  shows  kindness  and  consideration  of  a  marked  kind.  She  sent 
him  comforts  when  he  was  ill :  she  had  him  to  stay  at  the  palace, 
whence,  frightened  at  the  prospect  of  meeting  '  the  dean,  the 
archdeacon,  and  the  canons/  he  fled  to  Mrs.  Emmerson  in  London  : 
she  made  a  lion  of  him,  and  having  caught  him  again,  took  him  to 
the  Peterborough  theatre  to  see  '  The  Merchant  of  Venice/  where 
he  broke  out  in  raving  madness. 

Lord  Fitzwilliam  had  given  him  a  charming  little  house  at 
Northborough,  but  he  had  never  been  happy  there.  He  pined 
foe  Helpston.  He  began  to  think  of  a  child  love,  long  dead,  and  to 
speak  constantly  to  '  Mary/  By  1837  he  was  in  a  private  lunatic 
asylum.  In  1841  he  escaped,  and  walked  all  the  way  to  Peter- 
borough, where  he  arrived  nearly  starving.  His  wife  heard  of  his 
journey  and  came  to  meet  him  and  took  him  home.  There  he  wrote 
a  most  sad  account  of  his  pitiful  adventure.  A  few  weeks  later 
he  was  taken  to  the  Northampton  County  Asylum.  Here  he  had 
a  good  deal  of  freedom,  for  he  was  quite  harmless.  He  was  often 
in  the  town,  and  would  sit  for  hours — so  a  gentleman  who  has 
frequently  seen  him  tells  me — in  the  northern  niche  under  the 
portico  of  All  Saints  Church.  He  was  kindly  treated,  respected, 
waited  on  with  affection.  So  he  lived  till  May  20,  1860.  And 
four  days  later  he  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  the  village  he 
loved. 

It  was  a  sad  life  from  beginning  to  end,  brightened  but  rarely 
lay  months  of  love,  or  respect,  or  success.  Clare  stands  alone 
among  the  poets  of  England.  He  had  not  the  mastering  genius 
of  Burns,  nor  had  he  his  dominant  animalism ;  and  Sir  Leslie 
Stephen  very  truly  pointed  the  distinction  between  'the  most 
depressed  English  labourer  and  the  independent  Scottish  farmer/ 
But  the  difference  in  ability,  in  education,  in  circumstances,  in 
character,  is  not  the  most  conspicuous  distinction  between  them  : 
more  important  still  is  the  national  difference.  Burns  was  a  Scot 
to  the  core  :  Clare  was  almost  undiluted  England.  It  may  be 
that  there  was,  in  his  rather  mysterious  pedigree,  a  touch  of  gipsy 
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blood ;  it  is,  I  think,  not  altogether  unknown  in  Helpston  to-day. 
But  the  'Northamptonshire  Peasant '  who  appeared  before  the  public 
in  1820  was,  in  all  his  thoughts,  his  view  of  Nature,  his  moralising 
of  life,  even  his  ambition  and  his  affections,  thoroughly,  unmistak- 
ably, narrowly,  English,  and  English  of  the  Midlands.  He  was 
a  Mercian  poet  come  to  birth  again  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Guthlac  would  have  understood  him  :  so,  across  the 
centuries  and  the  centre  of  England,  would  Robert  of  Gloucester. 
All  that  could  dimly  suggest  a  foreign  ancestry  was  his  slight 
build,  his  diminutive  height,  his  '  keen,  eager  eyes,  high  fore- 
head, long  hair  falling  down  in  wild  and  almost  grotesque  fashion 
over  his  shoulders ' ;  but  such  features  may  well  look  back  to  the 
distant  Iberian  strain  which  constantly  reappears,  after  such  long 
ages,  in  many  parts  of  England.  His  highly  strung  nature,  ready 
to  weep  or  sing,  his  nervous  excitement,  his  kinship  with  the  birds 
and  beasts  and  trees,  are  like  those  of  the  old  hermit  of  Crowland, 
who  knew  the  land  he  loved  eleven  hundred  years  before  and  loved 
it  with  as  ardent  and  sensitive  an  affection.  Bloomfield  '  the 
Farmer's  Boy/  to  whom  it  is  so  natural  to  compare  him,  was 
really  not  a  little  of  a  Cockney.  If  one  goes  to  London  when  one 
is  eleven  years  old,  reads  the  London  Magazine  and  manufactures 
^Eolian  harps,  though  ODC  may  by  birth  be  a  farm  labourer,  the 
soil  does  not  cling  to  one's  pen.  Both  Clare  and  Bloomfield  began 
by  reading  Thomson,  but  the  influence  is  superficial  on  the  one, 
while  on  the  other  it  abides,  with  reminiscences  of  Shenstone 
and  the  society  of  sympathisers  whose  knowledge  of  shepherdesses 
and  their  dwellings  went  no  nearer  than  a  cottage  ornee.  It  is 
strange  that  Lamb  warned  Clare  against  provincial  phrases  and 
county  Cockneyism,  and  recommended  Shenstone  as  a  model. 
But  Clare  was  a  genuine  labourer  and  a  genuine  poet.  His  first 
claim  to  attention  has  never  been  better  expressed  than  it  was  by 
Octavius  Gilchrist  in  the  Quarterly  for  May  1820  : 

'  Clare  is  rather  the  creature  of  feeling  than  of  fancy.  He  looks 
abroad  with  the  eye  of  a  poet,  and  with  the  minuteness  of  a  naturalist, 
but  the  intelligence  which  he  gains  is  always  referred  to  the  heart ; 
it  is  thus  that  the  falling  leaves  become  admonishers  and  friends, 
the  idlest  weed  has  its  resemblance  in  his  own  lowly  lot,  and  the 
opening  primrose  of  spring  suggests  the  promise  that  his  own  long 
winter  of  neglect  and  obscurity  will  yet  be  succeeded  by  a  summer 
sun  of  happier  fortune.  The  volume,  we  believe,  scarcely  contains 
a  poem  in  which  this  process  is  not.  adopted  ;  not  one  in  which 
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imagination  is  excited  without  corresponding  tone  of  tenderness, 
or  morality/ 

The  hope  was  not  fulfilled ;  and  there  was  convention  of  a 
rathor  tedious  soct  in  the  expression  of  it ;  but  the  literary  grocer 
and  antiquary  saw  clearly  where  the  young  peasant's  merit  lay. 

Of  course,  a  great  deal  of  his  work  is  not  really  original.  Not 
only  did  he  intentionally  copy  the  old  poets,  Andrew  Marvell,  Sir 
Henry  Wootton,  and  others,  in  a  fashion  which  almost  any  one  could 
use,  and  write  old  ballads  after  he  had  read  Bitson's  and  Percy's 
collections;  but  he  certainly  imitated  Crabbe  and  Burns  most 
conspicuously  among  his  contemporaries.  He  had  read  Byron 
too,  and  even  Keats,  one  can  easily  tell.  Thomson  it  was  who 
first  taught  him  the  manner  of  lisping  in  numbers,  but  he  soon 
abandoned  the  lisp  and  spoke  in  the  manner  of  the  ^fields,  not  of  the 
drawing-room  or  the  summer-house.  Masses  of  his  manuscript 
survive  in  the  Library  of  the  Peterborough  Natural  History  Society  ; 
I  have  five  volumes  before  me  as  I  write.  For  the  most  part 
they  are  written  in  a  large  scrawling,  sprawling  hand,  evidently 
very  quickly  and  freely,  with  none  of  the  painful  accuracy  which 
marks  the  work  of  so  many  ill-educated  scribes.  Punctuation 
does  not  exist,  spelling  bears  little  relation  to  ordinary  usage  and 
is  often,  but  not  always,  phonetic.  Scraps  afterwards  to  be  worked 
up  are  interspersed  with  poems  ready  for  publication  :  when  they 
have  been  in  one  way  or  another  disposed  of  a  line  is  drawn  through 
them,  and  often  the  words  '  done  with '  are  written  at  the  side. 
There  are  some  interesting  '  old  melodies '  which  he  heard  from 
his  father  and  mother  among  them,  and  often  prose  notes,  and 
fragments  of  diary,  and  beginnings  of  essays.  The  prose  fragments 
are  no  better  than  a  child's  attempts  at  self-expression,  largely 
repetitions  •  of  others'  thoughts,  almost  always  commonplace. 
Among  the  poetic  '  scraps,'  as  he  calls  them,  there  is  often  genuine 
ore.  A  good  deal  is  corrected,  pruned,  rewritten  ;  but  generally 
Clare  seems  to  have  written  freely,  quickly,  at  a  single  impulse : 
some  no  doubt  are  •'  fair  copies.'  One  volume  is  copied  for  him 
in  what  looks  like  Mrs.  Emmerson's  hand.  All  these  MS.  volumes, 
it  may  be  noticed,  are  written  on  both  sides  of  the  page ;  so  that 
it  is  probable  that  the  MSS.  sent  to  the  printer  have  been 
destroyed ;  while  the  MSS.  of  the  '  Asylum  Poems/  several  of 
which  were  published  by  Mr.  Cherry  in  his  excellent  biography  in 
1873.  are  not,  it  seems,  to  be  discovered. 
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It  is  on  the  'Asylum  Poems/  Clare's  most  discerning  editor 
thinks,  that  the  Northamptonshire  peasant's  fame  must  rest. 
And,  certainly,  he  never  surpassed  the  tragic  power  of  some  of  the 
last  lines  he  ever  wrote,  which  were  printed  in  the  Report  of  the 
St.  Andrew's  Hospital  for  1864,  the  year  of  the.  poet's  death. 

*  I  am  !    yet  what  I  am  none  cares  or  knows, 
My  friends  forsake  me  like  a  memory  lost ; 
I  am  the  self -consumer  of  my  woes, 
They  rise  and  vanish  in  oblivious  host, 
Like  shades  in  love  and  death's  oblivion  lost ; 
And  yet  I  am  !   and  live  with  shadows  tost 

Into  the  nothingness  of  scorn  and  noise, 
Into  the  living  sea  of  waking  dreams, 
Where  there  is  neither  sense  of  life  nor  joys, 
But  the  vast  shipwreck  of  my  life's  esteems  ; 
And  e'en  the  dearest — that  I  loved  the  best — 
Are  strange — nay,  rather  stranger  than  the  rest. 

I  long  for  scenes  where  man  has  never  trod ; 
A  place  where  woman  never  smil'd  or  wept ; 
There  to  abide  with  my  creator,  GOD, 
And  sleep  as  I  in  childhood  sweetly  slept ; 
Untroubling  and  untroubled  where  I  lie, 
The  grass  below — above  the  vaulted  sky.' 

That  these  wonderful  lines  were  written  in  a  lunatic  asylum, 
forty  years  after  the  writer  had  received  Charles  Lamb's  good 
advice,  addressed,  it  is  plain,  to  one  of  whose  powers  he  thought 
very  lightly,  is  a  marvel  of  literary  history.  Such  power  is  rare 
in  the  Northamptonshire  rustic,  and  there  are  few  traces  of  it 
before  his  last  sad  years.  But  the  brightness  of  the  early  songs 
has  great  charm,  and  that  not  only  by  contrast ;  and  there  is  a 
lift  and  a  lilt  in  the  songs — such  as  '  Adieu  to  my  false  love  for 
ever ' — which  shows  something  more  than  mere  facility  of  utter- 
ance. The  poems  of  pure  country  description  are  unique,  as  records 
by  a  labourer  in  the  fields  of  what  he  saw  and  felt.  Here  is  one, 
by  no  means  the  best,  taken  at  random ;  it  is  called  *  In  Hilly- 
Wood '  (which  is  quite  near  Helpston). 

1  How  sweet  to  be  thus  nestling  deep  in  boughs, 

Upon  an  ashen  stoven  pillowing  me ; 
Faintly  are  heard  the  ploughmen  at  their  ploughs, 
But  not  an  eye  can  find  its  way  to  see. 
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The  sunbeams  scarce  molest  me  witk  a  smile, 

So  thick  the  leafy  armies  gather  round  ; 
And  where  they  do,  the  breeze  blows  the  while, 

Their  leafy  shadows  dancing  on  the  ground. 
Full  many  a  flower,  too,  wishing  to  be  seen, 
Perks  up  its  head  the  hiding  grass  between. — 

In  mid-wood  silence,  thus,  how  sweet  to  be  ; 
Where  all.  the  noises,  that  on  peace  intrude, 

Come  from  the  chittering  cricket,  bird,  and  bee, 
Whose  songs  have  charms  to  sweeten  solitude.' 

Here,  too,  there  is  at  least  a  touch  of  sadness ;  and  sadness  (how 
could  it  be  otherwise  ?)  is  never  absent  for  long  from  Clare's  poetry. 
Indeed,  over  almost  all  he  wrote  hangs  the  shadowing  thought 
of  death  ;  but  death  a  happy,  not  a  wholly  sad,  close  to  life, 
as  in  '  The  Dying  Child/  or  when  he  writes  of  the  '  Graves  of 
Infants/ 

'  Infants'  grave  mounds  are  steps  of  angels,  where 
Earth's  brightest  gems  of  innocence  repose. 
God  is  their  parent,  so  they  need  not  fear  ; 
He  takes  them  to  His  bosom  from  earth's  woes, 
A  bud  their  life-time  and  a  flower  their  close.' 

Death  is  happy  to  him  when  it  is  a  child's  death.  But  after 
all  the  misery  of  struggle,  of  poverty,  sickness,  madness  even,  it 
is  still  happy.  So  John  Clare,  through  all  his  sorrows,  still  feels, 
because,  as  he  said 

'Love  lives  beyond  the  tomb 
And  earth,  which  fades  like  dew. 

I  love  the  fond, 
The  faithful  and  the  true.' 

It  is  a  fit  epitaph  for  him  as  he  rests  in  Helpston  churchyard 
in  the  village  he  loved. 
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MINERS  IN  THE  WAR  ZONE. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  AN  UNPUBLISHED  DIARY  OF  THE  WAR. 
BY  STEPHEN  DAKEYNE. 

THE  following  four  Miners'  Agents  left  Charing  Cross  Station  at 

12.50  on  January  15,  1917 :— *  Tom  H— — ,  Harry  J ,  Jack 

B ,  and  Ste  K— .' 

They  disembarked  at  Calais,  as  Boulogne  was  closed,  and  settled 
into  the  waiting  cars  for  a  two  hours'  journey  to  the  Guests'  Chateau. 
It  was  a  picturesque  drive,  with  the  strong  head-lamps  illuminating 
the  snow-covered  roads.  The  Chateau  itself  is  a  great  barn-like 
place,  with  the  portraits  of  French  aristocrats  looking  down  from  the 
walls  upon  the  British  invaders.  Never  before  could  these  pictures 
have  seen  such  beings  as  these  four  labour  leaders  appeared,  each 
body  wrapped  up  in  three  overcoats  and  their  legs  encircled  by 
extremely  new  gaiters.  The  size  of  the  house  took  them  by  surprise, 
and  Tom  H — • — •  said  to  me  in  an  awed  tone,  '  Aye,  this  place  must 
have  belonged  to  some  rich  folk  ! ' 

After  a  plain  but  ample  dinner  they  lost  their  shyness,  and 
thawed  considerably,  telling  stories  until  our  host  bundled  them  off 

to  bed  at  11.45.    At  11.55  burly  Jack  B arrived  back  again  in 

pyjamas,  asked  for  another  cigar,  and  settled  down  to  tell  us  the 
full  and  detailed  history  of  his  family  until  1.30  in  the  morning  ! 

However,  we  got  him  off  to  bed  in  time  to  get  up  again  the 
following  morning,  and  to  start  at  8  A.M.  Our  destination  was  the 
Somme  battlefield,  which  was  only  four  hours  away.  On  the  way 

we  called  at  General  K 's  Headquarters,  where  a  G.S.0.1  and 

a  G.S.0.3  were  assigned  to  us  as  guides.  They  first  explained  the 
proposed  route  on  a  large-scale  map,  and  then  displayed  the  tank 
which  at  that  time  ornamented  the  front  drive  of  the  Chateau. 

The  route  to  the  Somine  took  us  up  the  Bapaume  road,  branching 
off  to  the  right  by  La  Boiselle,  where  two  or  three  twisted  iron  rail- 
ings were  all  that  remained  of  the  church.  Across  a  ridge  we  went 
to  Contalmaison,  where  a  newly-constructed  railway  line  crossed 
the  road,  and  then  on  to  Guillemont  and  back  by  the  Mametz  Wood 
to  Fricourt.  No  words  could  describe  the  road.  It  took  a  good 
five  hours'  trudging,  after  leaving  the  cars,  to  cover  the  two  miles 
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allotted  for  our  walk,  so  sticky  was  the  mud  and  so  many  were  the 
shell-holes,  into  which  it  was  easy  to  slip.  A  certain  number  of 
Boche  shells  were  coming  over,  and  Ste  K — • — •  remarked  to  Colonel 
L — • — ,  '  Mind  thee,  old  pal,  if  owt  happens  to  us,  tha'll  be  to  blame,' 
The  distinguished  G.S.0.1  was  not  used  to  being  addressed  in  this 
familiar  way,  but  took  it  with  a  smile. 

Within  sight  of  Delville  Wood  we  had  lunch  to  the  accompaniment 
of  half  a  dozen  batteries  close  by.  Each  kept  up  a  slow  but  steady 
fire  every  few  minutes.  The  whole  scene  was  quite  matter  of  fact, 
and  officers  and  men  around  strolled  along  completely  unconcerned 
at  the  Boche  shells  which  were  falling  behind  us.  The  noise  here 
inspired  the  miners  to  ask  that  they  too  might  be  allowed  to  fire  a 
gun.  Fortunately  for  them,  an  officer  in  a  neighbouring  dugout  was 
found,  who  agreed  to  fire  a  gun  for  their  special  benefit.  They  were 
then  allowed  to  pick  up  empty  18-pounder  shell-cases,  which  were 
lying  there  in  quantities.  Each  tucking  one  under  his  arm,  they 
scrambled  on  their  way  over  the  mangled  ground.  The  progress  was 
slow,  with  the  result  that  we  were  three-quarters  of  an  hour  late  for 
the  invitation  to  tea  extended  by  General  R — • — •.  He  gave  us  tea  in 
the  parlour  of  his  Chateau — a  plain  tea  with  jam  and  brown  bread. 

To  his  surprise,  at  the  end  of  tea  Jack  B •  rose  and  delivered  a 

five  minutes'  oration  of  thanks,  and  at  the  same  time  described  his 
impressions  of  the  Somme.  He  said  that  it  appeared  to  him  that 
the  military  work  was  to  spread  desolation,  destruction  and  waste. 
After  they  had  killed  everything  living,  so  that  no  trace  of  village  or 
vegetation  remained,  the  soldiers  then  had  to  make  the  whole  place 
live  again.  Nothing  had  impressed  him  more  that  day  than  the  sight 
of  thousands  of  men  behind  the  lines  building  roads  and  creating 
railways  practically  under  shell-fire.  Military  work  seemed  to  him 
to  be  first  killing  and  then  recreating.  After  this  expression  of  his 
views  General  R — • — •  asked  the  party  to  go  upstairs  to  his  room. 
This  was  a  small  study  looking  over  the  garden  of  the  Chateau,  from 
whict,  the  battle  of  the  Somme  had  been  fought.  He  explained  how 
the  staff  sitting  in  that  room  could  decide  on  the  plan  of  action,  first 
by  studying  the  large-scale  map,  then  by  inspecting  the  photographs 
taken  at  various  heights  from  aeroplanes,  thus  visualising  the  land- 
scape, and  finally  by  personal  reconnaissance.  One  photograph  of 
Guillemont  before  the  bombardment  showing  the  houses  and  church 
standing  untouched,  and  the  photograph  of  Guillemont  after  the 
bombardment  in  which  not  a  sign  of  man's  handiwork  could  be  seen, 
was  given  to  Jack  B ,  President  of  the  party,  as  a  souvenir. 
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Ste  K — —  immediately  remarked  in  a  loud  voice  from  the  back- 
ground, '  If  it  wasn't  so  dom'd  cheeky,  I  should  have  asked  for  one 
for  mysen.'  General  R thereupon  presented  him  with  a  com- 
posite aeroplane  photograph  showing  the  German  trenches  before 
one  of  the  attacks  on  the  Ancre.  After  warming  up  the  party 
with  old  French  brandy,  we  returned  via  Amiens  and  Doullens. 
So  all  were  happy. 

That  night  General  H — • — •,  who  was  in  charge  of  all  the  tunnel- 
ling companies  in  France,  dined  with  us.  He  threw  new  light  upon 
the  arrangements  made  for  fighting  the  Boche  underground,  and 
showed  how  completely  we  had  gained  superiority  underground 
since  last  August.  Here  again,  however,  the  urgent  need  of  men 
was  shown — especially  of  men  who  had  practical  and  skilled  mining 
experience.  The  Miners'  Agents  went  to  bed  that  night  fully 
impressed  with  the  need  of  more  men  and  more  material. 

The  following  day  they  went  via  St.  Omer  to  Ypres.  The  long 
road  leading  into  Ypres,  going  over  the  canal,  was  bounded  on  each 
side  by  fields  pockmarked  with  shell-holes.  By  this  time  the 
realisation  of  the  first  and  second  battles  of  Ypres  came  upon  the 
party  as  they  drove  along  this  tragic  road.  The  ground  was  covered 
with  snow,  and  the  water  in  the  shell-holes  was  frozen.  This  mantle 
scattered  by  Nature  hid,  both  in  and  around  Ypres,  most  of  the 
ravages  caused  by  the  guns,  but  even  so  the  gaunt  desolation  of 
the  tottering  walls  and  homes  lying  open  to  the  sky  silenced  even 
their  cheery  humour.  They  began  to  look  more  serious  after  a  sentry 
Warned  us  not  to  go  in  the  square,  as  a '  good  many  shells  had  already 

fallen  there  that  morning/  As  we  passed  by  the  mill,  Tom  H • 

complained  of  sore  feet,  and  wanted  to  rest.  However,  the  prospect 
of  lunch  at  the  '  Bluff '  cheered  him  up,  and  we  walked  along  the 
road  out  to  '  Gordon  Post.'  The  trees  on  the  left  of  the  road  were 
hung  with  netting  covered  with  foliage  in  order  to  conceal  traffic 
on  the  road,  and  if  it  had  not  been  such  a  snowy,  misty  day,  such  a 
large  party  as  we  were,  guided  though  we  were  by  the  G.S.0.1  of 
General  Plumer's  Army,  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  proceed, 
All  under  the  road  were  dugouts  which  in  wet  weather  were  flooded 
out.  We  visited  one  dugout  in  the  grounds  of  a  chateau  and  found 
it  consisted  of  two  rooms  lit  by  four  candles  each.  This  was  the 
headquartersof  a  brigade,  and  the  brigadier  greeted  our  party  gaily 
and  entertained  them  in  his  mess  to  a  glass  of  '  Black  and  White.' 
Nothing  more  impressed  the  Miners'  Agents  during  their  visit  abroad 
than  the  fact  that  a  general  was  living  in  a  tiny  dugout.  They 
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mentioned  the  fact  specially  when  they  got  back  to  England, 
describing  their  reception  by  the  Higher  Command  in  these  words  : 
'  Why,  if  you  were  to  dress  us  up  in  generals'  uniforms  we  could  not 
have  been  more  genial  and  pleasant  than  those  generals  were  ! ' 

Ste  K — — •  told  me  that  he  had  never  realised  before  that  human 
intercourse  between  the  classes  could  be  so  cordial  and  courteous. 
Incidents  like  meeting  the  general  in  his  dugout  had  this 
effect  upon  their  minds,  and  helped  to  disabuse  them  of  certain 
misconceptions. 

We  went  a  mile  farther  along  a  duck-board  by  the  canal  bank. 
A  false  step,  and  you  were  thigh-deep  in  glutinous  mud.  It  was  easy 
to  understand  how  many  brave  men  had  been  drowned  as  they 
went  along  that  walk  during  the  second  battle  of  Ypres.  A 
Canadian  major,  commanding  a  tunnelling  company,  was  our  guide 
at  this  place,  and  took  us  into  his  headquarters  for  a  lunch  off  Army 
rations.  A  shade  of  disappointment  passed  over  the  faces  of  the 
Agents.  It  was  discovered  afterwards  that  this  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  had  interpreted  *  The  Bluff  '  to  mean  '  The  Bluff  Hotel/ 
evidently  expecting  to  find  a  hotel  within  300  yards  of  our  front 
trenches  !  Instead  of  which  they  had  their  food  30  feet  below  the 
surface,  the  guns  roaring  continuously.  This  misconception  shows 
how  ignorant  of  the  essential  facts  of  existence  even  some  of  the 
best  labour  leaders  are.  They  were  genuinely  disappointed  not  to 
find  a  hotel,  and  later  they  exaggerated  the  dangers  and  noise  of 
the  shelling.  Except  in  one  case  no  shell  came  nearer  than  200 
yards  of  our  party,  but  the  two  hours  passed  at  that  place  were 
afterv/ards  described  on  every  occasion  as  the  heavy  bombardment 
which  they  had  endured  outside  Ypres  ! 

General  P •  entertained  the  party  to  tea  and,  having  received 

a  timely  warning,  was  not  so  surprised  at  the  inevitable  speech- 
making  after  tea.  He  also  offered  them  a  glass  of  brandy,  and  for 
this  was  characterised  by  them  as  being  a  '  thorough  gentleman.' 

The  following  day  was  Thursday.  As  the  Agents  had  been  out 
for  nearly  eighteen  hours  the  previous  day,  it  was  decided  to  let  them 
down  lightly.  They  first  went  to  see  the  Printing  Department  at 
G.H.Q.  A  War  Office  civil  servant  was  sent  out  with  the  original 
Expeditionary  Force  to  start  the  Stationery  Department.  He  had 
originally  three  assistants,  but  now  had  a  staff  of  over  2,000.  The 
visit  brought  home  to  the  Agents  the  enormous  amount  of  work 
which  has  to  be  done  actually  behind  the  fighting  line.  • 

Later  they  went  on  to  G.H.Q.  and  lunched  with  the  Director  of 
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Military  Intelligence.  The  conversation  after  lunch  was  led  by  him 
on  to  the  question  of  labour  and  the  peace  movement  in  this  country. 
Harry  J — — •  was  very  insistent  that  labour  was  perfectly  sound,  and 
that  the  voting  at  the  following  week's  Labour  Conference  would 
show  conclusively  how  small  and  divided  were  the  pacifists.  Ste 

K •  took  the  line  that  the  secrecy  and  skill  with  which  the 

pacifists  were  working  made  them  all  the  more  dangerous.  He 
quoted  the  constant  visits  of  a  former  labour  agent  to  all  Trades 
Councils  under  the  auspices  of  the  Union  of  Democratic  Control  as 
an  example  of  the  insidious  way  in  which  the  pacifists  were  working. 
Further,  they  pointed  out  that  the  injustice  done  by  pensions  being 
due  and  not  paid  to  time,  and  all  the  other  grievances,  might 
easily  bring  about  a  reaction  against  military  service  either  before 
or  after  the  end  of  the  war. 

It  was  suggested  that  a  certain  organisation  was  already  organ- 
ising returned  soldiers,  making  use  of  their  grievances  and  consoli- 
dating their  opinions  with  a  view  to  their  possible  use  as  a  solid 
vote  in  the  future.  The  Miners'  Agents  were  very  much  against 
the  promoters  of  this  movement,  whom  they  regarded  as  purely 
out  for  self,  and  not  representatives  of  labour  at  all. 

The  following  day  the  party  left  France.  The  following  week 
brought  about  two  developments,  each  of  which  was  connected 
with  their  visit : — (1)  About  January  23rd  the  Home  Office 
announced  that,  with  the  agreement  of  the  Miners'  Federation, 
exemption  should  be  withdrawn  from  miners  who  had  entered  the 
pits  since  August  1915.  (2)  The  Miners'  Agents,  on  the  22nd, 
were  present  at  a  conference  before  the  Labour  Conference.  They 
had  600,000  votes  in  their  power,  and  it  was  decided  by  the  majority 
to  throw  these  votes  in  opposition  to  every  resolution  which  had 
been  tabled  by  the  Independent  Labour  Party.  These  600,000 
card  votes  made  all  the  difference  to  a  resolution  calling  for  imme- 
diate negotiations  with  Germany  being  lost  or  carried.  Actually 
it  was  substantially  defeated. 

It  cannot,  of  course,  be  stated  how  great  was  the  influence  of 
seeing  for  themselves.  But  without  doubt  the  effect  of  personal 
and  direct  influence  between  the  leaders  of  labour  and  other  classes 
makes  for  sympathy,  and  the  avoidance  of  misunderstandings. 

I  have  seen  my  four  friends  several  times  since  then,  and  they 
are  strong  for  Co-operation,  and  against  class  division,  in  the 
reconstruction  of  our  country. 
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A   CHILD'S  FANCY. 

OH,  had  I  magic  gold  to  spend, 
What  treasure  should  I  get  ? 
I  have  a  secret  splendid  thought 

That  none  has  dreamed  of  yet : 
I'd  buy  a  hundred  fairy  lights  with  ev'ry  shining  pound, 
And  hang  them  in  the  apple-tree  when  blossom-time  came  round. 

The  whole  day  long  I'd  hang  them  there, 

And  hide  them  out  of  sight  : 
Green,  amethyst  and  gold  and  blue, 

Rose-red  and  silver- white  ; 

And  E  estled  deep  among  the  drifts  of  light  and  petalled  snow, 
My  little  crystal  lanterns  should  sparkle  row  on  row. 

One  yellow  lamp  for  the  pine-tree  top 

That  holds  the  dropping  moon — • 
One  great  round  lamp  ! — and  then  I'd  say 

*  Dear  night,  be  swift,  be  soon ! 

Come  sailing  from  the  crimson  west,  come  creeping,  night,  to  me'; 
Sweep,  sweep  upon  your  brooding  wings,  and  fall  around  my  tree. 

Come  shimmering,  oh  wings  of  night ; 

Half  hide  and  half  display 
This  blossom  tossed  against  the  stars 

In  fretted  curves  of  spray.' 

And  when  I'd  called  my  night  of  Spring,  before  I  turned  to  go, 
I'd  sing  a  little  fairy  charm  that  only  I  may  know. 

Then  when  the  waking  stars  came  out, 

I'd  hold  my  breath  and  hide 
Till  lo  !  a  whisper  stirred  the  tree, 
And  touched  my  ear  and  died  : 

So  quick  !  with  beating  heart  I'd  run,  and  then — and  then  I'd  see 
That  Someone  flying  in  the  night  had  lit  my  lamps  for  me  ! 

And  oh !  my  tree  would  flicker  up 

With  breaking  points  of  light, 
And  flames  and  shadows— red  and  gold, 

Blue,  silver,  green  and  white, 

With  one  lamp  for  the  tree  that  holds  the  moon  upon  her  arm, 
And  a  song,  a  song  for  me  to  sing, — a  little  fairy  charm. 

R.  N.  LEHMANN. 
VOL.  XLVIL— NO.  279,  N.S.  21 
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BY  MAJOR-GENERAL  SIR  GEORGE   ASTON,   K.C.B. 

V.  UP   THE   STRAITS    IN   THE  NINETIES  (I). 

BETWEEN  the  years  1886  and  1892  a  vast  change  came  over  the 
appearance  of  the  Mediterranean  Fleet.  Masts  and  yards  dis- 
appeared from  ships  of  the  line.  The  seamen  of  the  upper  yards  and 
tops,  the  links  between  the  days  of  steam  and  the  days  of  sails  with 
their  Nelson  tradition,  were  still  in  the  service,  but  the  vocation 
of  the  old  type  '  sailor '  had  definitely  passed  away.  Tradition 
dies  hard  in  the  Navy.  A  ship's  quarter-bill  was  still  made  out  on 
the  old  lines  and  included  even  '  royal-yardmen,'  but  the  royal 
yards  on  which  they  displayed  their  nerve  and  agility  no  longer 
existed.  There  was  no  longer  the  desperate,  competition  against 
time  between  mast  and  mast  in  the  same  ship,  or  between 
the  different  ships  of  a  squadron.  The  old  heavy  masts  with  all 
their  top-hamper  had  gone,  and  the  bewildering  masses  of  halyards, 
lifts,  braces,  sheets,  topping-lifts,  and  all  the  rest  of  them  no  longer 
mystified  the  uninitiated  or  hampered  the  deck  space.  Pole 
masts  there  were,  sarcastically  referred  to  as  soldiers'  masts,  with 
fighting  tops,  the  light  yards  fixed  in  place  and  intended  only  for 
display  of  signal  bunting,  of  steaming  cones,  of  evolution  number- 
flags  and  of  helm  signals.  Instead  of  seeing  little  besides  masts, 
ropes,  and  rigging  from  the  conning-tower,  its  occupants  had  nearly 
an  all-round  view  of  the  horizon,  and  a  fair  chance  of  seeing  some- 
thing of  the  enemy. 

Gunnery  was  slowly  making  progress  and  coming  into  its  own, 
and  attention  was  being  paid  to  battle  training.  Fleet  manoeuvres 
were  devoted  to  that  object,  and  Sir  George  Try  on,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief ,  was  looked  upon  by  the  service,  and  by  the  world 
in  general,  as  a  leader  amongst  the  admirals  of  his  time  in  originality 
of  thought  and  skill  in  handling  a  fleet  so  as  to  gain  by  manoeuvre 
an  advantage  in  gun-power  over  an  enemy  in  action.  One  of  the 
points  he  constantly  made  was  that  decentralisation  was  essential 
in  a  fleet.  An  admiral  must  make  his  general  plans  clear  to  all 
his  captains,  and  must  trust  chiefly  to  their  loyalty  and  initiative 
in  carrying  out  those  plans  during  the  course  of  an  action.  Hia 
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view  was  that,  in  a  battle,  the  Admiral  would  soon  be  unable  to 
give  orders  to  his  fleet  by  the  only  methods,  flag  signals,  then  avail- 
able for  his  use.     The  signal  books  were  huge  volumes  containing 
voluminous  instructions  for  every  conceivable  description  of  forma- 
tion and  manoeuvre,  most  of  which  required  long  hoists  of  many 
coloured  flags.     The  agility  and  lightning  movements  of  the  old 
royal-yardmen  were  emulated  by  the  signalmen  on  the  admiral's 
bridge  in  order  to  bend  the  flags  in  the  right  order  on  to  the  hal- 
yards with  the  utmost  speed  when  the  Flag-Lieutenant  gave  the 
word.     These  masses  of  men  could  not  have  survived  for  many 
minutes  in  a  close  action,  and  there  was  no  space  to  accommodate 
them  all  under  the  armour  protection  with  their  bulky  equipment  of 
bunting  and  halyards.        Admiral  Tryon's  whole  attention  was 
devoted  to  simplifying  these  arrangements  for  fleet  control,  and  the 
simplest  of  all  was  his  '  T.A.'  system,  which  meant  that  the  captains 
of  ships  in  his  fleet  must  manoeuvre  without  signals  and  divine  the 
Admiral's  instructions  by  watching  his  movements.    In  order  to 
obtain  an  advantage  over  a  hostile  fleet  it  was  generally  recognised 
that  if  the  fleets  were  formed  in  '  line  ahead  '  (ships  one  behind  the 
other  on  the  same  course),  a  great  advantage  would  be  obtained  by 
'  crossing  the  T,'  because  the  fleet  representing  the  top  of  the  T 
would  be  able  to  concentrate  the  fire  of  many  guns  against  a  few 
guns  of  the  fleet  represented  by  the  upright  stroke  of  the  T.     Then 
again  the  distribution  of  the  guns  in  each  individual  ship  would  have 
a  great  influence  upon  the  tactics  and  manoeuvres  that  would  be 
most  effective.    Most  foreign  ships  of  that  time  could  develop 
a  far  heavier  gun-fire  ahead  than  they  could  astern,  and  one  of 
Admiral  Tryon's  ambitions  was,  if  possible,  to  cross  the  T  astern 
of  a  hostile  fleet  rather  than  ahead.     This  he  once  explained  to  me 
in  confidence,  drawing  diagrams  on  his  blotting  paper,  when  I  got 
to  know  him  better  and  had  got  over  a  certain  fear  of  his  dominating 
personality,  which  was  shared,  by  the  way,  by  far  more  important 
folk  than  myself.    I  think  that  he  realised  the  importance  of  the 
personality  of  a  Commander  in  high  command,  and  perhaps  posed 
a  little,  not  by  any  means  from  smallness  of  motive,  but  for  the 
good  of  the  service,  and  he  would  not  have  objected  to  the '  Tryon  T  * 
inspiring  in  his  captains  the  same  confidence  that  the  '  Nelson 
Touch  '  did  in  those  of  old  days. 

Arriving  at  Malta  in  March  1892  I  found  the  harbour  full  of 
ships  of  queer  design  and  outline,  of  samples,  we  could  almost 
say,  no  more  than  two  of  each  class,  such  as  the  Victoria  and  Sans 
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Pareil,  Nile  and  Trafalgar,  or  Edinburgh  and  Colossus  ;  the  classes 
bore  little  resemblance  to  each  other,  the  strangest  sample  of  design 
was  represented  by  the  Polyphemus,  in  which  the  torpedo  took  the 
place  of  the  gun  as  a  main  armament.    She  sought  protection 
from  the  enemy's  fire  by  submerging  nearly  all  her  hull  by  taking 
sea-water  into  special  compartments.      The  chief  feature  of  all 
the  battleship  designs  was  very  low  free-board,  raising  doubts  in 
the  mind  whether  the  guns  could  be  fought  at  all  in  a  sea-way. 
I  think  that  the  '  defence '  policy  of  the  Government,  which  pre- 
vailed far  into  the  eighties  of  last  century,  and  devoted  more  atten- 
tion to  what  had  to  be  protected  than  to  the  hostile  forces  which 
were  the  source  of  danger,  had  reflected  itself  in  our  ship  designs. 
We  had  not  then  realised  that  the  best  form  of  protection  was  to 
knock  out  an  enemy  by  being  before  him  with  rapid  and  accurate 
fire,  by  hitting,  and  going  on  hitting.    Another  feature  was  that 
most  ships  had  very  little  auxiliary  armament,  only  big  guns  and  a 
few  small  short-range  six-pounders,  which  were  thought  sufficient 
to  beat  off  the  attacks  of  the  torpedo  craft  of  those  days.    The 
Victoria,  the  flagship  I  had  been  ordered  to  join,  had  two  100-ton 
guns  firing  from  a  turret  ahead,  and  one  ten-inch  gun  firing  astern. 
Her  outline  was  ugly,  her  general  shape  resembling  the  form  of  a 
boot.    She  had  three  little  masts  forward,  arranged  in  a  triangle  so 
that  the  other  ships  of  the  fleet  could  use  them  to  give  them  a  line 
for  keeping  station  on  in  '  quarter-line,'  and  one  pole  mast  aft 
with  an  armoured  top  and  a  couple  of  yards  for  signal  halyards. 
She  was  in  dry  dock  when  I  joined  and  reported  myself  to  the 
Flag-Captain,  Maurice  Bourke. 

Marine  officers  going  to  sea  for  the  second  time  are  put  to  a 
severe  test,  which  must  be  faced  and  gone  through  satisfactorily 
or  their  whole  lives  will  be  embittered.  They  find  that  most  of 
their  former  chums  and  contemporaries  in  the  Navy  have  passed 
over  their  heads  in  the  service.  Those  who  w»-re  lieutenants  may 
be  still  in  the  ward-room,  probably  as  commanders,  but  some  will 
have  left  the  ward-room  and  becomt  captains  of  their  own  ships. 
The  midshipman  and  naval  cadets  will  be  lieutenants  or  perhaps 
commanders.  All  will  be  doing  wider  and  more  responsible  work 
than  when  the  original  friendships  were  formed  ;  the  marine  officer 
will  still  be  doing  the  same  or  very  similar  work.  In  the  nineties 
the  fact  had  not  been  realised  that  the  main  excuse  for  leaving 
the  marine  officer  without  employment  at  sea  had  disappeared 
with  the  masts  and  sails.  He  still,  excepting  at  General  Quarters, 
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was  left  in  idleness  in  the  ward -room,  while  all  his  men  were  usefully 
employed  in  various  evolutions.  In  my  own  case  this  drawback 
was  perhaps  rather  accentuated  ;  seven  years  before  I  had  had  the 
complete  charge  of  a  large  flagship's  detachment  of  Marines  be- 
ca-ise  my  majors  were  changed  several  times,  and  two  of  them, 
being  unable  to  stand  the  climate,  had  spent  much  time  in  hospital 
or  on  the  sick-list.  The  Victoria's  detachment  was  smaller,  and 
also  in  charge  of  a  major,  accommodation  was  very  short,  and  in 
order  to  provide  me  with  a  cabin  while  I  was  trying  to  establish 
tho  first  Intelligence  Department  in  the  Fleet,  the  arrangement 
had  been  made  that  the  subaltern  of  Marines  should  be  withdrawn 
temporarily  from  the  ship's  complement  and  that  I  should  take 
his  cabin  and  do  his  work.  That  consisted  chiefly  of  turning  out 
with  the  guard  and  presenting  arms  to  senior  officers  passing  or 
visiting  the  ship.  When  in  Malta  the  Marines  of  the  Fleet  were 
landed  weekly  for  drill  on  the  Naval  recreation  ground  at  Corradino, 
and  I  did  the  duties  of  Adjutant  to  the  Fleet  battalion.  It  was 
all  what  an  old  chum  called  '  good  discipline  of  character '  after 
spending  two  years  at  the  Staff  College  where  men  are  handled — 
on  paper — by  the  hundred  thousand. 

It  was  on  the  Corradino  ground  that  I  first  met  Admiral  Try  on. 
The  ward-room  of  the  Victoria  was  noted  for  containing  many 
good  cricketers,  and  we  had  many  matches  on  that  ground.  The 
wic  ket  was  on  asphalte,  covered  with  cocoanut  matting  ;  the  fielding 
was  on  limestone  with  plenty  of  nubbly  bits  which  take  the  skin 
off  the  back  of  the  fingers  of  a  fieldsman  used  to  grass  until  he  finds 
out  that  the  rough  surface  also  makes  the  ball  jump,  so  that  it 
is  seldom  touching  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  the  best  thing 
to  do  is  to  dispose  one's  hands  accordingly.  Cricket  balls  on  such 
ground  have  to  be  dyed  red  all  through,  or  they  soon  become  the 
same  colour  as  the  ground.  The  Admiral  used  to  come  up  in  the 
evenings  to  watch  cricket  after  his  day's  work  in  the  office  in  Strada 
Mezzodi,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Grand  Harbour.  Captain  Bourke 
inti  oduced  me  to  him  one  evening  and  I  must  confess  that  I  felt 
extremely  timid.  He  was  a  very  big  man  with  a  dominating 
personality,  and  he  had  a  way  which  has  been  described  as  making 
his  two  eyes  look  like  one,  which  seemed  to  bore  through  you. 
After  a  little  talk  about  the  cricket  he  told  me  his  ideas  of  the  lines 
on  which  he  wa,nted  me  to  work,  and  gave  me  the  run  of  his  office 
at  Admiralty  House,  where  a  room  was  prepared  for  my  use.  I 
was  to  see  any  papers  I  wanted  to,  secret  or  otherwise,  and  could 
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get  to  work  as  soon  as  I  liked.  As  a  result  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Naval  Intelligence  Department  in  the  Admiralty  five  years 
before,  much  printed  information  had  come  out  which  all  wanted 
arranging  for  reference,  and  there  were  big  gaps  in  the  informa- 
tion applying  to  the  Mediterranean  which  must  be  filled  up. 
Another  point  was  that  much  information  constantly  came  through 
to  supplement  the  printed  reports,  which  must  be  therefore  kept 
up  to  date  if  they  were  to  be  of  any  practical  use.  It  is  too  soon 
to  write  fully  about  Naval  Intelligence  work  in  the  Mediterranean 
in  the  nineties,  but  a  few  tales  can  be  told  without  danger  of 
indiscretion. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  defence  of  the  Grand  Harbour  of  Malta, 
which  has  now  been  completely  altered  by  changes  in  policy  and 
the  construction  of  a  breakwater.  In  those  days  there  were  many 
authorities  concerned  in  making  the  harbour  easy  of  access  for 
our  own  ships,  and  difficult  of  approach  by  hostile  vessels.  There 
was  a  fair-way  buoy  of  pole  shape  to  indicate  the  channel.  On 
the  same  side  of  the  harbour  was  a  torpedo  of  a  type  controlled 
from  the  shore.  It  was  made  to  sally  forth  and  chase  any  enemy 
ship  which  it  was  intended  to  destroy.  There  were  observation 
mines,  close  under  the  fire  of  the  guns,  to  obstruct  the  channel. 
There  was  also  a  boom  to  be  stretched  across  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour  in  order  to  keep  out  hostile  torpedo  craft.  All  were  under 
different  authorities,  and  it  had  been  nobody's  business  to  co- 
ordinate their  efforts.  That  sort  of  work  fell  upon  the  new 
Intelligence  Department,  and  it  then  appeared  that  the  torpedo 
could  not  be  run  out  unless  the  fair-way  buoy,  required  by  friendly 
ships  for  safe  navigation,  was  first  hauled  out  of  the  way  ;  and  if 
the  observation  mines  went  off  they  would  blow  up  the  moorings 
of  the  boom. 

As  affecting  readiness  for  war,  much  information  was  avail- 
able in  the  form  of  dull-looking  returns  which  no  one  had  time  to 
read  and  to  check  thoroughly.  Some  very  interesting  points  soon 
cropped  up.  There  was  a  shortage  of  about  65  per  cent,  in  the 
reserve  of  gunpowder  (we  used  powder  for  the  heaviest  guns  in  those 
times)  kept  at  Malta  for  the  Fleet,  because  of  insufficient  Naval 
magazine  accommodation.  It  appeared  on  inquiry  that  large 
magazines  in  Army  charge  were  filled  with  ammunition  for  a  siege 
train,  and  apparently  had  been  since  the  Crimean  war.  There 
seemed  to  be  some  want  of  a  sense  of  proportion,  or  a  co-ordinating 
authority  with  common  sense.  Then,  more  serious,  was  the  question 
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of  the  supply  of  coal  available  from  local  privately-owned  stores. 
The  returns  showed  that  in  case  of  emergency  somewhere  about 
80,000  tons  would  be  obtainable  for  the  Fleet  by  purchase  in  Malta. 
It  seemed  a  good  idea  to  check  this  figure,  so  one  day  I  rode  round 
the  various  stores  and  looked  in.  There  was  scarcely  any  coal 
to  be  seen.  The  next  step  was  to  visit  each  merchant  and  ask 
him  whether  he  could  supply  within  twenty-four  hours  the  amount 
which  he  had  given  as  his  average  stock.  Seeing  a  chance  of 
doing  business  A.  said  *  I  not  got  it,  Signer,  but  I  get  it  from  B.  by 
to-morrow.'  Visits  to  B.,  C.,  D.,  and  E.  produced  similar  answers, 
each  would  get  the  coal  from  the  other,  and  I  doubt  whether  there 
was  iin  appreciable  amount  in  the  whole  of  their  stores  at  that 
time.  Reliance  on  such  statistics  might  have  held  up  the  whole 
stratogical  plans  for  several  days,  and  days  mean  much  in 
Naval  strategy. 

Another  rather  interesting  example  of  the  uselessness  of 
returns,  unless  it  is  somebody's  business  to  read  and  verify  them. 
In  the  Grand  Harbour  of  Valetta  there  were  always  numbers  of 
small  sailing  vessels  of  queer  rigs  and  piratical  appearance  loading 
or  discharging  cargoes.  If  they  shipped  any  arms  or  explosives 
a  return  had  to  be  rendered  showing  the  amounts  embarked.  These 
returns  were  dull  looking  documents  full  of  dates,  queer  names,  and 
figures,  but  an  examination  repaid  the  labour  when  it  was  found 
that  one  vessel  cleared  twice  in  ten  days  for  '  Cyprus/  Investi- 
gation showed  that  she  was  engaged  in  trade  in  arms  and  munitions 
between  Malta  and  the  African  coast  in  Tripoli,  and  this  had  been 
going  on  under  the  noses  of  the  authorities  for  an  indefinite  period. 
Powder  was  packed  in  pickle-jars. 

I1;  is  not  possible  to  give  details  of  other  things :  knowing 
the  movements  of  foreign  war  vessels  (the  most  important  of  all 
subjects  of  course),  coast  protection,  and  such-like  matters;  but 
telegraph  cables  can  be  referred  to  without  indiscretion.  There 
were  several  hundred  cable  landing-places,  many  important  cables, 
and  very  little  known  about  them  by  the  Navy.  Obtaining  and 
classifying  the  information  involved  a  good  deal  of  hard  work. 
Then  again,  the  business  of  the  Navy  being  to  protect  trade  it  was 
obviously  important  to  find  out  all  about  British  commerce  in  the 
Mediterranean,  the  carrying  trade  in  British  merchant  ships  coming 
up  the  Straits,  and  the  mercantile  traffic  through  the  Suez  Canal. 
All  1  hat  opened  up  a  wide  field  for  investigation ;  so  did  defence 
questions  in  Egypt,  from  the  Naval  aspect.  I  think  I  have  given 
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enough  detail  to  show  the  interest  in  the  work,  and  I  expect  that 
the  Naval  Staff  of  the  present  day  will  wonder  how  things  could 
have  remained  so  at  such  a  recent  date,  but  I  think  that  the  ex- 
planation is  that  the  British  command  of  the  sea  had  for  many 
years  been  unchallenged.  Individual  ships  were  worked  up  to 
concert  pitch  of  cleanliness  and  smartness,  and  the  fleet  manoeuvres 
prescribed  in  the  signal  books  were  constantly  practised.  The 
German  Army  system  of  instant  readiness  for  war,  of  meticulous 
preparation  to  strike  quickly  in  various  hypothetical  cases,  and 
of  carefully  worked  out  plans  of  campaign,  had  not  at  that  time 
been  applied  to  our  sea  forces.  Much  was  done  in  this  direction 
by  Sir  George  Tryon,  Sir  Michael  Culme-Seymour,  and  other 
admirals  who  succeeded  them  in  the  Mediterranean  Command,  in- 
cluding Sir  John  Fisher.  Instead  of  one  junior  marine  officer 
being  attached  to  the  Secretary's  office  for  a  part  of  his  time, 
admirals  are  now  provided  with  a  Chief  of  Staff  and  a  large  following ; 
but  now  that  it  has  all  been  started  and  is  in  working  order  I  don't 
think  that  anyone  can  have  the  same  interesting  work  that  there 
was  when  all  the  ground  had  to  be  broken  afresh,  and  the  seeds 
of  the  present  system  were  sown. 

All  this  reads  rather  pedantically  I  am  afraid.  The  office 
work  involved  took  about  eight  hours  a  day  or  so,  and  when  we 
went  to  sea  there  was  a  good  chance  of  getting  on  with  it,  as  there 
were  no  demands  for  ceremonial  guard-work  at  any  odd  hour. 
The  great  point  was  that  when  the  paper  work,  statistics,  returns, 
organisations,  and  so  on  tended  to  get  monotonous  one  had  only 
to  think  of  the  issues  involved,  if  ever  war  should  come,  and  it 
was  a  great  advantage  to  have  served  beforehand  in  the  Admiralty 
for  a  few  years  and  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  big  pattern, 
of  which  the  work  filled  a  considerable  part. 

During  the  summers  of  1892-95  we  had  delightful  cruises  and 
visited  many  familiar  spots.  When  I  was  first  up  the  Straits  in 
the  eighties  we  were  constantly  drawn  to  the  eastward  by  the 
political  situation,  but  this  time  we  were  more  free,  and  saw  some- 
thing of  the  whole  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  from  Gibraltar, 
along  the  shores  of  Spain,  Italy,  Austria-Hungary,  Greece,  and 
Turkey  to  Alexandria,  and  I  also  spent  a  shooting  holiday  in  Tunis 
and  Algeria,  which  completed  the  circuit,  missing  out  the  French 
Riviera  and  the  coasts  of  Benghazi  and  Tripoli.  We  also  visited 
most  of  the  Isles:  the  Balearic  Isles,  Corsica,  Sardinia,  Sicily, 
and  the  islands  in  the  Adriatic  and  MgQan.  Of  the  places 
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vitdted  while  Sir  George  Try  on  was  in  command,  the  Dardanelles 
and  Bosporus  stand  out  most  clearly.  We  were  anchored  at 
Vourlah  Bay  in  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna  when  the  invitation  came  for 
the  Admiral  to  visit  the  Sultan  (Abdul  Hamid)  at  Constantinople, 
and  I  was  one  of  the  fortunate  ones  selected  to  go  on  the  Staff. 
Just  before  we  left  Vourlah  in  the  Surprise  a  serious  accident 
occurred  at  General  Quarters  to  the  lieutenant  (The  Hon.  F.  C. 
Addington)  in  charge  of  the  Victoria's  10-inch  gun.  He  was  a 
man  of  very  stout  build.  In  getting  on  to  the  sighting  platform 
as  the  gun  was  being  trained  round  he  was  jammed  between  the 
loading  screen  and  the  gun  shield  and  squeezed  by  the  hydraulic 
prc  ssure  into  a  space  which,  measured  across  his  body,  could  not 
have  been  more  than  three  or  four  inches.  I  had  charge  of  the 
.nearest  six-pounder  guns  and  got  to  him  just  as  the  pressure  had 
been  taken  off  and  he  had  fallen  back  on  to  the  platform.  We 
moved  him  carefully  to  his  cabin,  but  never  expected  to  see  him 
alive  on  our  return  from  the  trip.  I  may  as  well  add  that  when 
we  did  come  back  a  week  or  so  afterwards  we  found  him  sitting  up 
in  bed,  and  were  allowed  to  see  him  only  on  the  understanding  that 
we  must  not  make  him  laugh  too  much  (he  was  a  very  cheery  soul) 
or  Ids  broken  ribs  might  stick  through  his  heart. 

Every  moment  of  the  trip  to  Constantinople  in  the  Admiral's 
yacht  was  enjoyed,  and  there  was  something  of  interest  to  look 
.  at  the  whole  way.  First  Tenedos,  with  Besika  Bay  opposite,  and 
the  plains  of  Troy.  Then  the  entrance  to  narrower  waters 
between  Sedd-ul-Bahr  and  Koum  Kaleh  forts,  then  the  broad 
channel  gradually  narrowing  to  form  the  celebrated  Dardanelles 
Narrows  opposite  to  Chanak.  There  were  large  parties  at  work 
on  the  forts,  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale.  The  Admiral  sent  for  me 
and  said  '  Did  you  notice  anything  about  those  working  parties 
we  saw  ?  '  I  said  I  supposed  it  was  a  display  for  our  benefit. 
He  said  '  You  should  have  noticed  that  only  the  spades  of  those 
above  Chanak,  where  the  Turkish  Pasha  met  us,  were  bright — 
the  ones  below  that  were  all  dull,  and  the  parties  had  obviously 
been  doing  no  digging/  With  the  Pasha  sent  by  the  Sultan  to 
receive  us  came  several  diplomats  from  the  Embassy  in  spotless 
-attire,  wearing  well-brushed  silk  hats,  and  after  the  usual 
formalities  we  proceeded  on  our  way  against  the  strong  current 
that  increases  so  much  the  effectiveness  of  the  defences  against  war 
vessels  trying  to  force  the  passage.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
there  were  no  efficient  minefields  in  the  channel  in  those  days, 
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but  the  forts  held  a  formidable  armament  of  heavy  Krupp  guns, 
of  which  the  number  was  being  increased,  and  the  defences  on  the 
hills  behind  against  attack  from  the  land  side  were  obviously 
being  greatly  strengthened.  We  passed  on  through  the  Sea  of 
Marmora,  after  looking  at  the  Bulair  Lines  on  our  left  and  the 
Nagara  forts  on  our  right,  and  were  lucky  in  arriving  ofi  the  Golden 
Horn  at  sunrise  with  the  minarets  all  glowing  in  the  early  sunlight, 
and  a  slight  mist  hanging  low  over  Constantinople  and  the  shores 
of  the  Bosporus. 

From  the  moment  we  landed  we  were  feted  in  various  ways  and 
taken  to  different  places  of  interest.  We  saw  the  ceremony  of  the 
Selamik  in  great  comfort,  were  presented  to  the  Sultan  after  his 
attendance  in  the  Mosque,  and  then  we  were  regaled  with  fruit 
served  on  golden  plates  and  Turkish  coffee  in  wonderful  little  cups. 
We  dined  one  evening  at  the  Palace.  The  Sultan  was  present, 
but  of  course  did  not  eat  with  us  as  unbelievers,  and  the  various 
Turkish  Ministers  of  State  drank  only  water  with  the  meal,  and 
seemed  disinclined  to  open  their  mouths  in  the  Presence.  Some  of 
the  attendants  who  waited  at  table  wore  the  same  class  Order  of  the 
Medjidieh  as  some  of  the  senior  Naval  officer  guests.  On  another, 
less  formal,  evening,  when  we  dined  with  the  Grand  Vizier, 
champagne  flowed  freely  and  there  was  a  babel  of  talk,  chiefly  in 
French.  We  lunched  at  the  Ministry  of  Marine,  and  I  think  that 
all  Turkish  officialdom  present  were  dismayed  when  the  Admiral, 
who  had  been  invited  by  the  Sultan  to  inspect  the  Dockyard, 
would  not  sit  for  several  hours  at  the  luncheon  table,  or  follow 
the  very  limited  inspection  programme  suggested  by  the  Minister 
of  Marine,  but  walked  round  (it  was  a  grilling  afternoon  in  June) 
at  a  pace  at  which  those  used  to  luxurious  living  found  it  difficult 
to  follow.  There  was  not  much  to  be  seen  excepting  unreadiness 
and  deterioration  of  what  had  been  good  material.  We  also  dined 
at  the  British  Embassy,  where  I  saw  for  the  first  time  a  King's 
Messenger  wearing  his  official  badge  of  a  silver  greyhound.  He 
happened  to  be  an  old  friend  of  Admiralty  days  in  London. 

WTe  were  struck,  as  I  suppose  most  people  are,  with  the  contrast 
of  magnificence  and  squalor.  We  saw  S.  Sophia,  and  we  were  taken 
to  the  Treasury.  The  jewels  (?)  reminded  one  of  Sinbad  the  Sailor 
and  the  precious  stones  as  big  as  pigeons'  eggs  he  used  to  collect. 
The  marble  sarcophagus  was  a  revelation  in  the  art  of  a  sculptor 
who  could  work  the  surface  of  marble  so  that  you  seem  to  see  the 
skin  of  well-groomed  horses,  and  the  play  of  the  muscles  under 
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the  skin.  We  also  had  an  interesting  trip  up  the  Bosporus,  which 
looked  like  a  magnified  River  Dart,  with  trees  growing  down  to 
the  edge  of  the  water  on  both  sides.  We  landed  above  Therapia, 
where  the  Diplomatic  corps  spend  the  summer,  and  went  for  a 
lovely  walk  along  the  European  side.  The  butterflies  were  a  great 
attraction,  as  some  of  us  were  collectors.  At  one  point  we  suddenly 
emerged  just  above  the  foundations  of  a  new  fort  being  made  at 
Rumeli  Kavak,  and,  happening  to  have  a  small  camera  in  my 
pocket  to  take  reminscences  of  the  trip,  I  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  a  snapshot,  for  which  indiscretion  I  suppose  I  laid 
myself  open  to  something  unpleasant, '  with  boiling  oil  in  it/  To 
my  dismay  I  then  saw  a  Turkish  soldier  by  the  working  party 
wavir  g  his  arm.  I  put  the  camera  in  my  pocket  and  beguiled  a 
shipmate  into  sitting  on  the  spot  to  look  after  an  overcoat  which 
I  left  with  him  while  I  went  off  to  meet  Captains  Wilson l  and 
Noel,"  who  were  approaching  in  the  distance.  When  we  got  back 
we  found  my  friend  surrounded  by  Turkish  soldiers,  one  of  whom 
explained  the  enormity  he  had  committed.  We  looked  very 
serious  and  suggested  that  he  should  be  searched  in  case  any  mistake 
had  been  made.  This  was  done  with  the  expected  result  and  he 
was  released.  It  seemed  that  the  indiscretion  was  not  very  serious 
after  all,  as  the  Sultan  invited  the  Admiral  to  inspect  any  Bosporus 
fort  he  cared  to  see.  He  chose  the  biggest  one  on  the  Asiatic 
side  (Anatoli  Kavak)  and  took  me  with  him.  The  guns  were  of 
very  old  type,  but  in  good  order.  For  some  reason  not  disclosed 
all  the  most  modern  guns  were  being  mounted  in  the  Dardanelles 
before,  any  were  sent  to  the  Bosporus  defences. 

I  think  that  I  have  mentioned  most  of  the  interesting  points 
about  that  very  enjoyable  visit  to  Constantinople.  There  was  a 
rathe?  tragic  occurrence  just  as  the  Surprise  was  leaving.  The 
Sultaa  had  sent  off  gifts  to  the  officers  and  crew.  Amongst  the 
latter 's  share  were  fresh  vegetables,  chiefly  crown  artichokes.  I 
do  not  know  whether  any  of  the  seamen  tried  to  eat  the  wrong 
ends  of  them  or  what  happened  exactly,  but  the  whole  lot  were  soon 
to  be  seen  floating  on  the  waters  of  the  Bosporus  astern  of  us. 
At  the  last  moment  the  Sultan's  white  steam  barge  put  off  from 
the  shore  containing  an  official  bringing  a  final  farewell,  and  the 
boat  ploughed  her  way  through  a  fleet  of  crown  artichokes. 
It  was  rather  unfortunate,  and  rumour  says  that  next  time 

1  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  Sir  A.  K.  Wilson,  V.C.,  G.C.B. 

2  The  late  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  Sir  Gerard  Noel,  G.C.B. 
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the  Surprise  went  to  Constantinople  she  had  her  hen-coops  and 
larder  empty  in  expectation  of  the  usual  gifts — which  did 
not  arrive. 

Sir  George  Tryon  was  a  very  good  all-round  sportsman  and  a 
very  good  shot.    We  anchored  at  a  good  many  places  where  there 
was  shooting,  especially  red-legged  partridges,  and  we  learned 
a  good  deal  about  their  ways  and  whereabouts  at  different  times 
of  the  day.    Everyone  keen  on  shooting  who  has  been  up  the 
Straits  for  several  years  knows  of  a  few  specially  good  spots  which,  if 
he  is  wise,  he  keeps  carefully  to  himself.    My  own  best  find  was 
a  place  on  the  Turkish  mainland  not  far  from  the  island  of  Thaso. 
You  had  to  land  through  the  surf  on  an  open  beach  and  probably 
had  to  wade  ashore,  keeping  your  gun  and  cartridges  as  dry  as  you 
could,  and  then  walk  about  six  miles  straight  inland  over  a  sandy 
desert  till  you  came  to  cultivated  land,  which  swarmed  with  Russian 
partridges — there  were  no  red-legs  in  that  part.    The  Commander 
of  the  Surprise  discovered  that  the  partridges  near  Moudros  in 
Lemnos  Island  sheltered  from  the  sun  in  the  caves  by  the  sea 
during  the  heat  of  the  day ;  he  used  to  take  a  canlp-stool  to  the 
beach  and  had  much  sport  there.    It  was  as  well  to  keep  such  spots 
secret  because  of  the  number  of  guns  in  the  Fleet.     I  remember  at 
Tenedos,  where  I  suppose  that  the  total  number  of  partridges  in 
the  island  at  that  time  reached  about  ten  brace,  counting  fifty-two 
guns  landing  on  one  afternoon.    We  had  good  sport  from  Salonika, 
leaving  by  the  early  train  for  Karasouli,  Ghevgeli,  and  other  stations 
well  known  in  the  great  war,  returning  late  the  same  night.    There 
were  snipe  and  duck  to  be  shot  in  the  marsh  to  the  westward  of 
the  harbour.    The  initiated  soon  discovered  that  most  of  the 
snipe  were  to  be  found  in  spots  trodden  by  cattle.    It  was  a  good 
place  to  study  bird  life.    I  remember  noticing  that  when  a  hawk 
passed  over  the  marsh  every  snipe  got  on  the  wing,  but  the  duck 
crouched.    On  another  day  for  the  first  time  I  saw  an  eagle  swoop 
and  strike.     The  quarry  was  a  teal.    When  at  Corfu,  we  sometimes 
went  across  to  Albania  for  shooting  picnics.     At  one  of  them  I 
remember  the  difficulty  of  hitting  blue  rock  pigeons  from  a  rolling 
boat.    We  had  about  ten  guns  ranged   along   a   steam  pinnace 
outside  a  cave,  a  round  was  fired  to  bring  the  birds  out,  and  a 
cloud  of  pigeons  came  out  like  streaks  of  blue  lightning.    Twenty 
rounds  were  fired  and  one  bird  fell,  the  rest  were  untouched,  and 
I  think  that  the  one  secured  probably  had  the  bad  luck  to  fly 
into  shot  intended  for  another. 
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W<3  spent  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1892-93  at  Malta  as  usual, 
I  forget  the  exact  date,  but  some  time  during  the  Victoria's  fiist 
commission  we  went  to  Catania  while  there  was  a  big  eruption 
of  Mount  Etna.  We  drove  part  of  the  way  and  then  rode  up  as  far 
as  we  could  on  mules,  seeing  the  eruption  by  night.  The  burning 
lava  was  a  wonderful  sight,  but  a  sad  one  for  owners  of  the  land. 
The  hot  stream  set  fire  to  chestnut  trees  and  swallowed  up  vine- 
yards is  it  went.  We  were  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  stream,  where 
it  was  apparently  quite  solid,  but  creeping  slowly  by  inches  over 
the  land.  It  was  a  huge  mass  of  lava  several  feet  high.  We  were 
bidder  to  stand  on  it,  and,  not  knowing  how  thick  the  solid 
crust  was,  the  experience  was  not  exactly  pleasant.  We  soon 
had  to  jump  off  as  the  surface  was  too  hot  for  comfortable 
walking. 

By  the  time  we  reached  Malta  to  settle  down  for  the  winter 
the  intelligence  and  staff  work  had  grown  a  good  deal,  and  it  was 
decided  that  I  must  give  nearly  my  whole  time  to  it,  only  going 
off  the  ship  when  wanted  for  special  duty,  and  once  a  week  to 
act  as  Adjutant  of  the  Marines  of  the  Fleet  when  they  were  landed 
for  drill.  I  managed  to  hire  a  room  in  Strada  Mezzodi  not  far 
from  Admiralty  House,  and  lived  on  shore  for  the  remainder  of  the 
time  unless  the  Admiral  went  to  sea,  when  I  went  with  him.  It 
was  then  that  I  got  to  know  him  better,  and  to  realise  that  his 
dominating  service  manner  disguised  extreme  kindness  of  heart. 
I  remember  one  morning  especially.  A  young  midshipman  had 
set  the  weekly  signal  exercise  to  the  Fleet  the  night  before,  and  had 
selected  a  newspaper  extract  on  the  morality  of  dancing,  to  be 
flashed  in  Morse  alphabet  by  one  ship  and  taken  in  by  all  others. 
For  this  frivolity  he  was  sent  for  to  see  the  Admiral.  I  was  present 
when  t!ie  flag -lieutenant  announced  his  arrival.  '  Am  I  looking 
cross  enough  ?  '  said  the  Admiral.  The  flag -lieutenant  answered 
'Yes,  Sir 'with  a  note  of  conviction.  '  Then  show  him  in.'  Rumour 
has  it  that  when  the  flag-lieutenant  went  in  again  he  found  a 
weeping  boy  being  consoled  with  his  head  on  the  Admiral's  shoulder ; 
but  this  story  came  to  me  at  second-hand,  so  I  cannot  vouch  for 
its  accuracy. 

Polo  on  the  Marsa  was  a  great  amusement  after  office  hours  in 
the  winter  season,  and  in  those  days  not  expensive.  You  could 
get  a  vory  good  pony  for  £15,  and  '  Black  Saliba/  a  Maltese  well 
known  by  the  Navy,  kept  our  ponies  at  his  stables  for  fifty  shillings 
a  month ,  all  found,  including  saddles  and  polo  bits.  The  Navy  team 
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was  a  strong  one  that  year  :  Digby,1  Mark  Kerr,2  '  Kit '  Cradock,3 
and  Lord  Gilford,  the  Admiral's  flag-lieutenant.  They  reached 
the  final  stage  in  the  regimental  tournament,  but  did  not  succeed 
in  pulling  it  off,  Evan-Thomas,4  serving  in  the  flagship,  was  also 
a  fine  player,  but  he  was  not  very  fit  at  the  time  and  his  polo  had 
been  stopped  by  the  doctor.  Then  there  were  race  meetings 
at  which  I  was  occasionally  given  a  mount  as  I  could  get  down  to 
9  st.  6  Ib.  with  training,  and  many  gymkhana  meetings  which 
gave  much  amusement.  A  good  many  people  used  to  come  out 
from  England  for  the  winter,  and  what  with  the  opera,  a  standing 
institution  at  which  the  flagship  generally  had  a  certain  number 
of  regular  seats,  and  dances  at  the  club  and  elsewhere,  there  was 
plenty  going  on.  Baden-Powell5  was  Military  Secretary  to  the 
Governor,  and  always  ready  to  take  a  hand  in  entertainments. 

One  way  and  another  people  in  Malta  who  liked  each  other  had 
such  constant  opportunities  of  meeting  that  acquaintanceships  had  a 
chance  of  ripening  into  lifelong  friendships,  and  I  think  that  most 
men  of  the  Navy  and  Marines  who  were  up  the  Straits  in  those  days 
have  a  lasting  affection  for  the  place  because  of  those  friendships. 
The  Army  did  not  like  it  so  much,  but  they  were  there  all  the  year 
round,  whereas  we  went  there  after  long  cruises  in  the  summer 
to  baked-up  spots,  mostly  in  the  Levant,  with  only  our  own  com- 
panionship, which  must  mean  a  certain  monotony  after  a  time. 
I  have  akeady  referred  to  the  cricket  on  the  naval  Corradino  ground. 
We  also  played  on  the  Marsa,  where  there  were  no  boundaries 
and  it  wa  s  possible  to  hit  an  eight  over  the  smooth  hard  polo  ground, 
if  you  were  young  and  agile  enough  to  run  it  out.  There  was  one 
corner  of  the  Corradino  ground  that  was  not  a  boundary,  it  led 
to  a  road  which  soon  dipped  sharply  down  hill.  I  saw  an  eight 
run  out  there  too.  If  only  one  played  forward  with  a  straight 
bat  it  was  easy  to  stay  at  the  wicket.  Even  I  once  managed  to 
make  174  not  out,  and  at  least  two  of  the  flagship's  team  had 
averages  of  over  eighty.  Seldom  more  than  one  or  two  wickets 
fell  before  we  declared,  so  it  was  dull  work  for  the  batting  tail  of 
the  team,  as  fielding  on  a  sort  of  hard  gravelly  and  rocky  surface 
is  not  very  pleasant. 

The  last  part  of  this  account  reads  as  if  it  was  all  play  and  no 

1  Captain  the  Hon  G.  Digby. 

2  Bear- Admiral  (Major-General)  Mark  Kerr  (Royal  Air  Force). 

*  Rear-Admiral  Sir    Christopher   Cradock,  K.C.B.,  who   was  lost    in    the 
<3oronel  battle. 

*  Sir  Hugh  Evan-Thomas,  K.C.B. 

6  General  Sir  Robert  Baden-Powell,  K.C.B. 
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work,  but  it  was  really  more  the  other  way  round.  By  April  1893 
a  good  deal  of  progress  had  been  made  with  the  intelligence  work, 
which  promised  before  long  to  be  in  running  order.  The  Victoria  was 
recommissioned  in  April  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  month,  on  Good 
Friday,  and  thirteen  ward-room  officers  turned  over  to  the  new 
commission.  Sailors  are  proverbially  superstitious,  so  no  attention 
was  drawn  to  this  coincidence  at  the  time.  Admiral  Jellicoe,  then  a 
Commander,  was  second  in  command,  and  Captain  Maurice  Bourke 
remained  as  Flag-Captain.  Soon  after  we  recommissioned  the  time 
came  when  almost  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  Staft  College  course 
was  due :  all  the  members  of  my  batch  had  been  to  Aldershot  to 
complete  their  practical  training  with  troops  during  the  previous 
summer,  and  I  was  offered  the  opportunity  of  doing  the  same  with 
the  next  batch  of  officers,  who  had  been  with  us  at  Camberley  during 
the  1891  session.  It  seemed  a  pity  to  give  up  this  chance,  and  the 
Admiral  allowed  me  to  go,  on  the  understanding  that  it  must  be 
for  two  months,  and  not  for  the  whole  course  of  about  four.  He 
also  asked  Captain  Dumford  of  the  Hecla  to  give  me  a  passage  to 
Eagland,  which  was  a  great  boon,  as  I  had  to  be  considered  to  be 
on  leave  and  pay  all  my  own  expenses. 

After  a  month  with  an  infantry  brigade,  of  which  F.  S.  Robb 1 
was  the  Brigade-Major,  I  was  attached  to  a  fine  battery  of  R.F.A. 
under  Major  Wilfred  Lloyd.  Then  came  the  news  of  the  loss  of 
the  Victoria  by  collision  on  a  beautiful  calm  afternoon  in  June 
oi?  the  Syrian  coast,  Admiral  Tryon  having  gone  down  with  the 
ship,  with  over  half  the  ship's  company.  During  the  past  four 
years  we  have  had  to  face  the  news  of  heavy  loss  so  often  that  it 
is  difficult  to  remember  what  such  loss  means  in  times  of  peace.  The 
n'iws  cast  a  gloom  over  the  whole  Empire,  and  messages  of  sympathy 
poured  in  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  controversy  that 
subsequently  arose  over  the  causes  of  the  disaster  has  long  been 
laid  to  rest,  and  I  do  not  propose  to  revive  it.  My  friends  amongst 
the  survivors  wrote  me  many  letters,  chiefly  about  the  heroism 
of  the  Royal  Marines,  who  after  doing  their  work  stood  rigidly 
in  line  on  the  quarter-deck  without  a  movement  until  the  angle  of 
the  deck  made  standing  impossible  and  they  were  told  to  save 
themselves.  They  were  a  splendid  detachment,  some  who  had 
been  in  the  old  commission  I  knew  very  intimately ;  I  had  been 
long  enough  with  the  whole  to  know  them  well.  Rudyard  Kipling 
has  written  the  epitaph  of  those  and  others  who  '  stood  and  were 
still  to  the  Birkenhead  drill ' — 

1  Major-General  Sir  F.  S.  Robb,  K.C.B. 
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'  Whether  it's  ship  or  whether  it's  Queen 

Victoria's  work  to  do — 

They  done  it,  the  Jollies,  Her  Majesty's  Jollies, 
Soldier  and  Sailor  too.' 

Let  us  leave  them  with  those  words.  Very  few  could  swim,  and 
two-thirds  lost  their  lives. 

I  was  thankful  to  receive  a  telegram  ordering  me  to  the 
Admiralty  to  help  in  checking  the  lists  of  survivors,  and  in  general 
work  connected  with  the  varied  correspondence  between  the 
Admiralty  and  the  Command  er-in-Chief,  all  of  modern  date  having 
been  lost  with  the  ship.  The  First  Sea  Lord  (Sir  Frederick  Richaids) 
sent  for  me.  His  nickname  in  the  Admiralty  was  '  King  Dick,'  and 
he  was,  I  think,  the  strongest  and  finest  administrator  who  ever  held 
that  office  in  modern  times.  He  could  not  conceal  his  emotion, 
and  there  were  tears  in  his  eyes  when  he  spoke  of  the  loss  of  Admiral 
Try  on.  I  also  saw  the  First  Lord  (Lord  Spencer),  who  told  me 
that  the  new  Commander-in-Chief,  Sir  Michael  Culme-Seymour, 
was  going  out  at  once  to  conduct  the  court-martial  on  the  survivors, 
and  that  he  had  sanctioned  my  being  sent  out  to  do  the  same  work 
as  before,  pick  up  the  threads  that  had  been  broken,  and  replace 
the  papers  and  records  that  represented  the  past  year's  work  ;  but 
first  I  was  to  stay  at  the  Admiralty  until  I  had  visited  all  branches 
and  obtained  a  general  grasp  of  the  Admiralty  side  of  all  the  lost 
correspondence.  After  about  a  fortnight  of  that  work  I  was  given 
an  official  passage  in  a  P.  &  0.  to  Malta,  where  I  arrived  laden 
with  confidential  books  and  documents.  A  gloom  had  settled 
over  the  whole  place  and  over  the  squadron.  The  court-martial 
had  just  finished  its  work,  and  I  saw  Captain  Bourke  for  a  few 
minutes  before  he  left  for  England,  much  broken  in  health.  His 
explanatory  address  to  the  Court  is  a  classic,  containing  the  spirit 
of  the  man,  and  the  spirit  of  the  Naval  Service. 

Sir  Michael  Seymour's  flag  was  hoisted  in  the  Sans  Pareil 
(Captain  A.  K.  Wilson),  the  Victoria's  sister  ship,  until  the  new 
flagship  could  be  commissioned  in  England,  and  I  was  given  a 
free  hand  by  the  new  Commander-m-Chief  to  begin  all  over  again, 
using  the  experience  and  knowledge  already  gained  on  the  station. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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A  STORY  OF  QUIET   TIMES. 
BY  STANLEY  J.  WEYMAN. 

CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

BY  THE   CANAL. 

IT  was  noon  on  the  day  of  the  meeting  at  Riddsley,  and  Mary 
was  sitting  in  the  parlour  at  the  Gatehouse.  She  was  stooping 
over  tha  tire  with  her  eyes  on  the  embers.  The  old  hound  lay  beside 
her  with  his  muzzle  resting  on  her  shoe,  and  Mrs.  Toft,  solidly 
poised  on  her  feet,  on  the  farther  side  of  the  table,  rolled  her  apron 
about  her  arms  and  considered  the  pair. 

'  It's  given  us  all  a  rare  shock,'  she  said  as  she  marked  the  girl's 
listl  iss  pose,  '  the  poor  master's  death  !  That  sudden  and  queer, 
too  !  I  don't  know  that  I'm  better  for  it  myself,  and  Toft  goes 
up  and  down  like  a  toad  under  a  harrow,  he's  that  restless  !  For 
'Truria,  she's  fairly  mazed.  Her  body's  here  and  her  thoughts 
are  Lord  knows  where.  Toft,  he  seems  to  think  something  will 
corns  of  her  and  her  reverend — 

*  I  hope  so,'  Mary  said  gently. 

*  But  it's  beyond  me  what  Toft  thinks  these  days.     I  asked  him 
poir.t  blank  yesterday,  "  Toft,"  I  says,  "  are  we  going  or  are  we 
staying  ?  "    And,  bless  the  man,  he  looks  at  me  as  if  he'd  eat  me. 
"  Take  time  and  you'll  know,"  he  ?aya.     "  But  whose  is  the  house?  " 
I  as  ks,  "  and  who's  to  pay  us  ?  "    "  God  knows  !  "  he  says,  and 
whiifs  out  of  the  room  like  one  of  these  lucifers ! ' 

'  I  think  that  the  house  is  Mr.  Basset's,'  Mary  explained,  '  for 
the  rest  of  the  lease ;  that's  about  three  years.' 

'  But  you'll  not  be  staying,  begging  your  pardon,  miss  ?  I 
suppose  you'll  be  naming  the  day  soon  ?  The  master's  gone  and 
Ids  lordship  will  be  wanting  you  somewhere  else  than  here/ 

'  Yes,  Mrs.  Toft,'  Mary  said  quietly.     '  I  suppose  so/ 
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Mrs.  Toft  looked  for  a  blush  and  saw  none,  and  she  drew  her 
conclusions.  She  went  on  another  tack.  '  There's  like  to  be  a 
fine  rumpus  in  the  town  to-day,'  she  said  comfortably.  *  The 
Squire's  brought  a  foreigner  down  to  trim  their  nails,  and  there's 
to  be  a  wagon  and  speaking  and  such  like  foolishness  at  the  Maypole. 
As  if  all  the  speeches  of  all  the  fools  in  Staffordshire  would  lower 
the  quartern  loaf  !  Anyway,  if  what  Fetch  says  is  true,  the  farmers 
are  that  mad  there's  like  to  be  lives  lost ! ' 

Mary  stooped  and  carefully  put  a  piece  of  wood  on  the  fire. 

'  And,  to  be  sure,  they're  a  rough  lot,'  Mrs.  Toft  continued, 
dropping  her  apron.  '  I'm  not  forgetting  what  happened  to  the 
reverend  Colet,  and  I  wish  the  young  master  safe  out  of  it.  It's 
all  give  and  no  take  with  him,  too  much  for  others  and  too  little  for 
himself !  I'm  thinking  if  anybody's  hurt  he'll  be  there  or  there- 
abouts.' 

Mary  turned.     '  Is  Fetch — couldn't  Fetch  go  down  and •' 

'  La,  Miss,'  Mrs.  Toft  answered — the  girl's  face  told  her  all  that 
she  wished  to  know — '  Fetch  don't  dare,  with  his  lordship  on  the 
other  side  !  But,  all  said  and  done,  I'll  be  bound  the  young  master'll 
come  through.  It's  a  pity,  though/  she  continued  thoughtfully, 
as  she  began  to  dust  the  sideboard,  '  as  people  don't  know  their 
own  minds.  There's  the  Squire,  now.  He's  lived  quiet  and  pleasant 
all  these  years,  and  now  he  must  dip  his  nose  into  this  foolishness; 
same  as  if  he  dipped  it  into  hot  worts  when  Toft's  a-brewing ! 
I  don't  know  what's  come  to  him.  He  goes  riding  up  to  Blore 
these  winter  nights,  twenty  miles  if  it's  a  furlong,  when  this  house 
is  his  !  He's  more  like  to  take  his  death  that  way,  if  I'm  a  judge.' 

*  Is  he  doing  that  ?  '  Mary  asked  in  a  small  voice. 

'  To  be  sure,'  Mrs.  Toft  returned.     '  What  else  !    Which  reminds 
me,  Miss,  are  those  papers  to  go  to  the  bank  to-day  ? ' 
'  I  believe  so/ 

*  Well,  you're  looking  that  peaky,  you'd  best  take  a  jaunt  with 
them.    Why  not  ?     It's  a  fine  day,  and  if  there  is  a  bit  of  a  clash 
there's  none  will  hurt  you.    Do  you  go,  Miss,  and  get  a  little  colour 
in  your  cheeks.     At  worst,  you'll  bring  back  the  news  and  I'm 
sure  we're  that  dead-alive  and  moped  a  little's  a  godsend ! ' 

'  I  think  I  will  go,'  Mary  said. 

So  when  the  gig  which  was  to  convey  the  boxes  to  the  bank 
arrived  about  three,  she  mounted  beside  the  driver.  Here,  were 
it  only  for  an  hour,  was  distraction  and  a  postponement  of  that 
need  to  decide,  to  choose  between  two  courses,  which  was  crushing 
her  under  its  weight. 
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For  Mary  was  very  unhappy.  That  moment  which  had  proved 
to  her  that  she  did  not  love  the  man  she  was  to  marry  and  did 
love  another,  had  stamped  itself  on  her  memory,  never  to  be 
wiped  from  it.  In  Audley's  company,  and  for  a  time  after  they 
had  parted,  the  shock  had  numbed  her  mind  and  dulled  her 
feelings.  But  once  alone  and  free  to  think,  she  had  grasped  all 
that  the  discovery  meant — to  her  and  to  him  ;  and  from  that 
moment  she  had  not  known  an  instant  of  ease. 

She  saw  that  she  had  made  a  terrible  mistake,  and  one  so  vital 
that,  if  nothing  could  be  done,  it  must  wreck  her  happiness  and 
another's  happiness.  And  what  was  she  to  do  ?  What  ought 
she  to  do  ?  In  a  moment  of  emotion,  led  astray  by  that  love  of 
love  which  is  natural  to  women,  and  something  swayed — so  she 
told  herself  in  scorn — by 

'  Those  glories  of  our  blood  and  state,' 

which  to  women  are  not  shadows,  she  had  made  this  mistake,  and 
now,  self -tricked,  she  had  only  herself  to  blame  if 

'Sceptre  and  crown 
Were  tumbled  down 
And  in  the  dust  were  lesser  made 
Than  the  poor  crooked  scythe  and  spade ! ' 

But  to  see  her  folly  did  not  avail.    What  was  she  to  do  ? 

Ought  she  to  tell  the  truth,  however  painful  it  might  be,  to  the 
mar  whom  she  had  deceived  ?  Or  ought  she  to  go  through  with 
it,  to  do  her  duty  and  save  him  at  least  from  hurt  ?  Either  way, 
she  had  wrecked  her  own  craft,  but  she  might  still  hope  to  save 
his.  Or  might  she  hope  ?  She  was  not  certain  even  of  this. 

What  was  she  to  do  ?  Hour  after  hour  she  asked  herself  the 
question,  sometimes  looking  through  the  windows  with  eyes  that 
saw  nothing,  at  others  pacing  her  room  in  a  fever  of  anxiety.  What 
was  she  to  do  ?  She  could  not  decide.  Now  she  thought  one  thing, 
now  another.  And  time  was  passing.  No  wonder  that  she  was 
glad  even  of  the  distraction  of  this  journey  to  Biddsley  that  at 
another  time  had  been  so  dull  an  adventure  !  It  was,  at  least,  a 
reprieve,  a  respite  from  the  burden  of  decision. 

She  would  not  own,  even  to  herself,  that  she  had  any  other 
thought  in  going,  or  that  anxiety  had  any  part  in  her  restlessness. 
Fro-n  that  side  of  the  battle  she  turned  her  eyes  with  all  the  strength 
of  her  will.  Her  conduct  had  been  that  of  a  silly  girl  rather  than 
that  of  a  woman  who  had  seen  and  suffered ;  but  she  was  not 
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light — and  besides  Basset  was  cured.    She  was  only  unfortunate, 
and  desperately  unhappy. 

As  they  drove  by  the  old  Cross  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  she  averted 
her  eyes.  Surely  it  must  have  been  in  some  other  life  that  she 
had  made  it  the  object  of  a  walk,  and  had  told  herself  that  she 
would  never  forget  it. 

Alas,  she  had  been  right.    She  would  never  forget  it ! 

The  man  who  drove  saw  that  her  face  matched  her  mourning, 
and  he  left  her  to  her  thoughts,  so  that  hardly  a  word  passed 
between  them  until  they  were  close  upon  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 
Then  the  driver,  to  whom  the  dull  winter  landscape,  the  lines  of 
willows,  and  the  low  water-logged  fields,  were  no  novelty,  pricked 
up  his  ears. 

'  Dang  me ! '  he  said,  '  they've  started !  There's  a  fine 
rumpus  in  the  town  !  That's  a  band,  I'm  thinking  ?  * 

'  I  hope  no  one  will  be  hurt.' 

The  man  winked  at  his  horse.  '  None  of  the  right  side,  Miss, ''he 
said  slily.  '  But  it  might  be  a  hanging,  front  o'  Stafford  gaol,  by 
the  roar  !  I  met  a  tidy  lot  going  in  as  I  came  out,  a  right  tidy  lot ! 
I'm  blest,' after  listening  a  moment,  'if  they're  not  coming  this  way ! ' 

'  I  hope  they  won't  do  anything  to ' 

'  La,  Miss,'  the  man  answered,  misreading  her  anxiety  and 
interrupting  her,  '  they'll  never  touch  us.  And  for  the  old  nag, 
he's  yeomanry.  He'd  not  start  if  he  met  a  mile  o'  funerals ! ' 

Certainly  the  noise  was  growing.  But  the  lift  of  the  canal 
bridge  and  bank,  which  crossed  the  road  a  hundred  yards  before 
them,  hid  all  of  the  town  from  them  save  a  couple  of  church 
towers,  some  tiled  roofs,  and  the  brick  gable  of  Hatton's  Works. 
The  man  whipped  up  his  horse. 

'  Teach  they  Manchester  chaps  a  trick ! '  he  muttered. 
'  Shouldn't  wonder  if  there'll  be  work  for  the  crowner  out  of  this  ! 
Gee-up,  old  nag,  let's  see  what's  afoot !  Tears  to  me,'  as  the 
shouting  grew  plainer,  '  we'll  be  in  at  the  death  yet,  Miss  ! ' 

Mary  winced  at  the  word,  but  if  the  man  feared  that  she  would 
refuse  to  go  on,  he  was  mistaken.  On  the  contrary,  she  looked 
e?gerly  to  the  front  as  the  old  horse,  urged  by  the  whip,  took  the 
rise  of  the  bridge  at  a  canter,  and,  having  reached  the  crown, 
relapsed  into  an  absent-minded  walk. 

'  Dang  me  ! '  cried  the  driver,  greatly  excited,  '  but  they  do 
mean  business  !  It's  ^in  knee  in  neck  with  'em  Never  thought 
it  would  come  to  this.  And  who  is't  they've  got,  Miss  ?  ' 
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Certainly  there  was  something  out  of  the  common  on  foot  a 
Moving  to  meet  the  gig,  and  filling  the  road  from  ditch  to  ditch, 
appeared  a  disorderly  crowd  of  two  or  three  hundred  persons. 
Cheering,  hooting,  and  brandishing  sticks,  they  came  on  at  some- 
thing between  a  walk  and  a  run,  although  in  the  heart  of  the  mass 
thers  was  a  something  that  now  and  again  checked  the  movement, 
and  once  brought  it  to  a  stand.  When  this  happened  the  crowd 
eddied  and  flowed  about  the  object  in  its  centre  and  presently 
swept  on  again  with  the  same  hooting  and  laughter.  But  in  the 
laughter,  as  in  the  hooting,  there  was,  after  each  of  these  pauses, 
a  more  savage  note. 

*  What  is  it  ? '  Mary  cried,  as  the  driver,  scared  by  the  sight, 
pull  3d  up  his  horse.  *  What  is  it  ? } 

'  D — n  me,'  the  man  replied,  forgetting  his  manners,  *  if  I 
don't  think  it's  Ben  Bosham  they've  got !  It  is  Ben  !  And  they're 
for  ducking  him  !  It's  mortal  deep  by  the  bridge  there,  and,  s'help 
me,  if  it's  not  ten  to  one  they  drown  him ! ' 

'  Ben  Bosham  ? '  Mary  repeated.  Then  she  recalled  the  name. 
She  remembered  what  Mrs.  Toft  had  said  of  him — that  the  man 
had  a  wife  and  would  bring  her  to  ruin.  The  crowd  was  not  fifty 
yards  from  them  now  and  was  still  coming  on.  To  the  left  a 
trac  k  ran  down  to  the  towing-path  and  the  canal,  and  already  the 
leac  ers  of  the  mob  were  swerving  in  that  direction.  As  they 
did  so — and  were  once  more  checked  for  a  moment — Mary  espied 
among  them  a  man's  bald  head  twisting  this  way  and  that,  as  he 
strove  to  escape.  The  man  was  struggling  desperately,  his  clothes 
almost  torn  from  his  back,  but  he  was  helpless  in  the  hands  of  a 
knot  of  stout  fellows,  and  after  a  brief  resistance  he  was  hauled 
forcibly  on.  A  hundred  jeering  voices  rose  about  him,  and  a 
something  cruel  in  the  sound  chilled  Mary's  blood.  The  dreary 
scene,  the  sluggish  canal,  the  flat  meadows,  the  rising  mist,  all 
pre  >sed  on  her  mind  and  deepened  the  note  of  tragedy. 

But  on  that  she  broke  the  spell.  The  blood  in  her  spoke. 
She  clutched  the  driver's  arm  and  shook  it.  *  Go  on  ! '  she  cried. 
'  G  >  on  !  Drive  into  them  ! ' 

The  man  hesitated — he  saw  that  the  crowd  was  in  no  jesting 
mo  )d.  But  the  old  horse  felt  the  twitch  on  the  reins  and  started, 
anc  having  the  slope  with  him,  trotted  gently  forward  as  if  the 
roai  were  empty  before  him.  The  crowd  waved  and  shouted, 
ana  cursed  the  driver.  But  the  horse,  thinking  perhaps  that  this 
wa  5  some  new  form  of  parade,  only  cocked  his  ears  and  ambled 
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on  till  he  reached  the  foremost.     Then  a  man  seized    his   head, 
jerked  it,  and  stopped  him. 

In  a  moment  Mary  sprang  down,  heedless  of  the  fact  that  she 
was  one  woman  among  a  hundred  men.  She  faced  the  crowd, 
her  eyes  bright  with  indignation.  '  Let  that  man  go/  she  cried. 

*  Do  you  hear  ?     Do  you  want  to  murder  him  ?  '    And,  advancing 
a  step,  she  laid  her  hand  on  Ben  Bosham's  ragged,  filthy  sleeve — 
he  had  been  down  more  than  once  and  been  rolled  in  the  mud. 

*  Let  him  go  ! '  she  continued  imperiously.     '  Do  you  know  who 
I  am  ?    Let  him  go  ! ' 

*  Yah  ! '  shouted  the  crowd/'and  drowned  her  voice  and  pressed 
roughly  about  her.      One   of  the  foremost  asked  her  what  she 
would  do,  another  cried  that  she  had  best  make  herself  scarce  ! 
Furious  faces  surrounded  her  and  fists  were  shaken  at  her.     But 
Mary  was  not  daunted.     '  If  you  don't  let  him  go,  I  shall  go  to  Lord 
Audley  ! '  she  said. 

*  You're  a  fool  meddling  in  this  !  '  cried  a  voice.     '  We're  only 
going  to  wash  the  devil ! ' 

'  You  will  let  him  go  ! '  she  replied,  facing  them  all  without  fear 
and,  advancing  a  step,  she  actually  plucked  the  man  from  the  hands 
that  held  him.  '  I  am  Miss  Audley  !  If  you  do  not  let  him  go — — ' 

'  We're  only  going  to  wash  him,  lady,'  whined  one  of  the  men 
who  held  him. 

'  That's  all,  lady  !  '  chimed  in  half-a-dozen.     *  He  wants  it ! ' 

But  Ben  was  not  of  that  opinion,  or  he  did  not  value  clean- 
liness. *  They're  going  to  drown  me  ! '  he  spluttered,  his  eyes 
wild.  All  the  fight  had  been  knocked  out  of  him.  '  They're  paid 
to  do  it !  They'U  drown  me  I ' 

*  And  sarve  him  right ! '  shouted  half-a-dozen  at  the  rear  of  the 
crowd.     '  Sarve  him  right,  the  devil ' ! 

1  They  will  not  do  it ! }  Mary  said  firmly.  '  They'll  not  lay 
another  hand  on  you.  Get  in  !  Get  in  here  ! '  And  then  to  the 
crowd,  '  For  shame  ! '  she  cried.  *  Stand  back  ! ' 

The  man  was  so  shaken  that  he  could  not  help  himself,  but 
she  pushed,  the  driver  pulled,  and  in  a  trice,  before  the  mob  had 
recovered  from  its  astonishment,  Ben  was  above  their  heads,  on 
the  seat  of  the  gig — a  blubbering,  ragged,  mud-caked  figure  with  a 
white  face  and  bleeding  lips.  'Go  on  !  '  Mary  said  in  the  same 
tone,  and  the  gig  moved  forward,  the  old  yeomanry  horse  tossing 
its  head.  She  moved  on  beside  it  with  her  hand  on  the  rail. 

The  mob  let  them  pass,  but  closed  in  behind  them,  and  after  a 
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pau^e  began  to  jeer — a  little  in  amusement,  a  little  to  cover 
its  defeat.  In  a  moment  farce  took  the  place  of  tragedy  ;  the 
danger  was  over.  '  We'll  tell  your  wife,  Ben  ! '  screamed  a  youth, 
and  the  crowd  laughed  and  followed.  Other  wits  took  their  turn. 
'  You'll  want  a  new  coat  for  the  wedding,  Ben !  '  cried  one. 
And  now  and  again  amid  the  laughter  a  sterner  note  survived. 
'  We'll  ha'  you  yet,  Ben  ! '  a  man  would  cry.  s  You're  not  out  of 
the  wood  yet,  Ben  ! '  • 

Mary's  face  burned,  but  she  stuck  to  her  post,  plodding  on  beside 
the  gig,  and  after  this  fashion  the  queer  procession,  heralded  by 
a  score  of  urchins  crying  the  news,  entered  the  streets  of  the  town. 
On  either  side  women  thronged  the  doorways  and  steps,  and  while 
som-3  cried,  '  Bravo,  Miss ! '  others  laughed  and  called  to  their 
neighbours  to  come  out  and  see  the  sight.  And  still  the  crowd 
clung  to  the  rear  of  the  gig,  and  hooted  and  laughed  and  pre- 
tended to  make  forays  on  it. 

Mary  had  hoped  to  shake  them  off,  but  as  they  persisted  in 
following  and  no  relief  came — for  Basset  and  his  rescue  party  had 
gone  to  the  canal  by  another  road — she  saw  nothing  for  it  but  to 
go  on  to  Lord  Audley's.  With  a  curt  word  she  made  the  man 
turn  that  way. 

The  crowd  still  attended,  curious,  amused.  It  had  doubled  its 
numbers,  nay,  had  trebled  them.  There  were  friends  as  well  as 
foes  among  them  now,  some  of  Hatton's  men,  some  of  Banfield's, 
yellow  favours  as  well  as  blue.  If  Mary  had  known  it,  she  might 
have  set  Ben  down  and  not  a  hand  would  have  been  laid  upon 
him.  Even  the  leaders  of  the  riot  were  now  thankful  that  they 
had  not  carried  the  matter  farther.  Enough  had  been  done. 

But  Mary  did  not  know  this.  She  thought  that  the  man  was 
still  in  peril.  She  did  not  dream  of  leaving  him.  And  it  was  at 
the  head  of  a  crowd  of  three  or  four  hundred  of  the  riff-raff  of 
Biddsley  that  she  broke  in  upon  the  quiet  of  the  suburban  road  in 
which,  The  Butterflies  stood.  Tumultuously,  followed  by  laughter 
and  hooting  and  cheers,  she  swept  along  it  with  her  train,  and 
cam  a  to  a  halt  before  the  house. 

No  house  was  ever  more  surprised.  Mrs.  Wilkinson's  scared 
face  peered  above  one  blind,  her  sisters'  caps  showed  above  another. 
Was  it  an  accident  ?  Was  it  a  riot  ?  Was  it  a  Puseyite  protest  ? 
What  was  it  ?  Every  servant,  every  neighbour,  Lord  Audley 
himself  came  to  the  windows. 

Mary  signed  to  the  driver  to  help  Ben  down,  and  the  moment  the 
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man's  foot  touched  the  ground  she  grasped  his  arm.  With  a 
burning  face,  but  with  her  head  in  the  air,  she  guided  his  stumbling 
footsteps  through  the  gate  and  along  the  paved  walk.  They  came 
together  to  the  door.  They  went  in. 

The  crowd  formed  up  five  deep  along  the  railings,  and  waited 
in  wondering  silence  to  see  what  would  happen.  What  would  his 
lordship  say  ?  What  would  his  lordship  do  ?  This  was  bringing 
the  election  to  his  doors  with  a  vengeance,  and  there  were  not  a  few 
of  the  better  sort  who  saw  the  fun  of  the  situation. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

MY  LORD  SPEAKS  OUT. 

MARY  had  passed  through  twenty  minutes  of  tense  excitement 
The  risk  had  been  slight,  after  the  first  moment  of  intervention; 
but  she  had  not  known  this,  and  she  was  still  trembling  with 
indignation,  a  creature  all  fire  and  passion,  when  the  door  of 
The  Butterflies  opened  to  admit  her.  Leaving  Ben  Bosham  on 
the  threshold  she  lost  not  a  moment,  but  with  her  story  on  her 
lips,  hurried  up  the  stairs,  and  on  the  landing  came  plump  upon 
Lord  Audley. 

From  the  window  he  had  seen  something  of  what  was  afoot 
below.  He  had  recognised  Mary  and  the  tattered  Bosham,  and  he 
had  read  the  riddle,  grasped  the  facts,  and  cursed  the  busybody, 
all  within  thirty  seconds.  '  D — n  it !  this  passes  everything,' 
he's  had  muttered  to  himself  as  he  turned  in  disgust  from  the 
window.  '  This  is  altogether  too  much  !  *  And  he  had  opened  the 
door — ready  also  to  open  his  mind  to  her ! 

c  What  in  the  world  is  it  ?  '  he  asked.  He  held  the  door  for  her 
to  enter.  '  What  has  happened  ?  I  could  not  believe  my  eyes 
when  I  saw  you  in  company  with  that  wretched  creature  ! '  he 
continued.  '  And  all  the  tag-rag  and  bobtail  in  the  place  behind 
you  ?  What  is  it,  Mary  ?  ' 

k  She  felt  the  check,  and  the  colour,  which  excitement  had  brought 
to  her  cheeks,  faded.  But  she  thought  that  it  was  only  that  he 
did  not  understand,  and,  '  That  wretched  creature,  as  you  call 
him,'  she  cried,  '  has  just  escaped  from  death.  They  were  going  to 
murder  him  ! ' 

'  Murder  him  ?  '  Audley  repeated.     He  raised  his  eyebrows. 
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'  Murder  him  ?  My  dear  girl,  don't  be  silly  !  Don't  let  yourself  be 
carried  away.  You've  lost  your  head.  And,  I  am  afraid,  have 
ma  ie  a  fool  of  yourself  !  And  of  me ! ' 

*  But  they  were  going   to  throw  him  into   the   canal ! '   she 
protested. 

'  Going  to  wash  him ! '  he  replied  cynically.  '  And  a  good 
thing  too  !  It's  a  pity  they  left  the  job  undone.  The  man  is  a 
low,  pestilent  fellow ! '  he  continued  severely,  *  and  obnoxious  to 
me  and  to  all  decent  people.  The  idea  of  bringing  him,  and  that 
pleasant  tail,  to  my  house — my  dear  girl,  it's  absurd  ! ' 

He  made  no  attempt  to  soften  his  tone  or  suppre^p  his  annoy- 
ance, and  she  stared  at  him  in  astonishment.  Yet  she  still 
thought,  or  she  strove  to  think,  that  he  did  not  understand,  and 
tried  to  make  the  facts  clear.  '  But  you  don't  know  what  they 
were  like,'  she  protested.  '  You  were  not  there.  They  had  torn 
the  clothes  from  his  back ' 

*  I  can  see  that.' 

'  And  he  was  so  terrified  that  it  was  dreadful  to  see  him  !  They 
were  handling  him  brutally,  horribly!  And  then  I  came  up  and 

*  And  lost  your  head  !  '  he  said.     *  I  dare  say  you  thought  all 
th  s.     But  do  you  know  anything  about  elections  ? ' 

<No ' 

'  Have  you  ever  seen  an  election  in  progress  before  ? ' 

'No.' 

'  Just  so,'  he  replied  drily.  '  Well,  if  you  had,  you  would 
krow  that  brawls  of  this  kind  are  common  things,  the  commonest 
of  things  at  such  a  time,  and  that  sensible  people  turn  their  backs 
on  them.  You've  chosen  to  turn  the  farce  into  a  tragedy,  and 
in  doing  so  you've  made  yourself  ridiculous — and  me  too  ! ' 

'  If  you  had  seen  them,'  she  said,  *  I  do  not  think  you  would 
S£ eak  as  you  are  speaking.' 

*  My  dear  girl,'  he  replied,  and  shrugged  his  shoulders,  '  I  have 
seen  many  such  things,  many.     But  there  is  one  thing  I  have  never 
se-311,  and  that  is  a  man  killed  in  an  election  squabble  !     The  whole 
tt  ing  is  childish — silly  !     The  least  knowledge  of  the  world ' 

*  Would  have  saved  me  from  it  ?  ' 

'  Exactly  !  Would  have  saved  you  from  it ! '  he  answered 
avsterely.  ',  And  me  from  a  very  annoying  incident !  Peers  have 
n<  »thing  to  do  with  elections,  as  you  ought  to  know ;  and  to  bring 
tl  is  mob  of  all  sorts  to  my  door  as  if  the  matter  touched  me,  is 
tc  compromise  me.  It  is  past  a  joke  ! ' 
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Mary  stared.  She  was  trying  to  place  herself.  Certainly  this 
was  the  room  in  which  she  had  taken  tea,  and  this  was  the  man 
who  had  welcomed  her,  who  had  hung  over  her,  whose  eyes  had 
paid  her  homage,  who  had  foreseen  her  least  want,  who  had  lapped 
her  in  observance.  This  was  the  man  and  this  the  room,  and  there 
was  the  chair  in  which  good  Mrs.  Wilkinson  had  sat  and  beamed 
on  her. 

But  there  was  a  change  somewhere  ;  and  the  change  was  in 
the  man.  Could  it  mean  that  he,  too,  had  made  a  mistake  and 
now  recognised  it  ?  That  he,  too,  had  found  that  he  did  not  love  ? 
But  in  that  case  this  was  not  the  way  to  confess  an  error.  His 
tone,  his  manner,  which  held  no  respect  for  the  woman  and  no 
softness  for  the  sweetheart,  were  far  from  the  tone  of  one  in  the 
wrong.  On  the  contrary,  they  presented  a  side  of  him  which  had 
been  hitherto  hidden  from  her  ;  a  phase  of  the  strength  that  she 
had  admired,  which  shocked  her  even  while,  as  deep  calls  to  deep, 
it  roused  her  pride.  She  remembered  that  she  was  his  betrothed, 
and  that  he  had  wooed  her,  he  had  chosen  her.  And  on  slight 
provocation  he  spoke  to  her  in  this  strain  ! 

She  sought  the  clue,  she  fancied  that  she  held  'it,  and  from 
this  moment  she  was  on  her  guard.  She  was  quiet,  but  there  was  a 
smouldering  fire  in  her  eyes.  '  Perhaps  I  was  wrong,'  she  said. 
'  I  have  had  little  experience  of  these  things.  But  are  not  you, 
on  your  side,  making  too  much  of  a  very  small,  a  very  natural, 
mistake  ?  Isn't  it  a  trifle  after  all  ? ' 

'  Not  so  much  of  a  trifle  as  you  think  ! '  he  retorted.  '  A 
man  in  my  position  has  to  follow  a  certain  line  of  conduct. 
A  girl  in  yours  should  be  careful  to  guide  herself  by  my  views. 
Instead,  out  of  a  foolish  sentimentality,  you  run  directly  counter 
to  them  !  It  is  too  late  to  consider  your  relation  to  me  when 
the  harm  is  done,  my  dear.' 

'  Perhaps  we  have  neither  of  us  considered  the  relation  quite 
enough  ? '  she  said. 

*  I  am  not  sure  that  we  have.'  And  again,  '  I  am  not  sure, 
Mary,  that  we  have,'  he  repeated  more  soberly. 

She  knew  what  he  meant  now — knew  what  was  in  his  mind 
almost  as  clearly  as  if,  instead  of  grasping  his  conclusion,  she  had 
been  a  party  to  his  reasons.  And  she  closed  her  lips,  a  spot  of 
colour  in  each  cheek.  In  other  circumstances  she  would  have  taken 
on  herself  a  full,  nay,  the  main  share,  of  the  blame.  She  would 
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have  been  quick  to  admit  that  she,  too,  had  made  a  mistake,  and 
that  no  harm  was  done. 

But  his  manner  opened  her  eyes  to  many  things  that  had  been 
a  puzzle  to  her.  Thought  is  swift,  and  in  a  flash  her  mind 
had  travelled  over  the  whole  course  of  their  engagement,  had 
recalled  his  long  absence,  the  chill  of  his  letters,  the  infrequency 
of  his  visits  ;  and  she  saw  by  that  light  that  this  was  no  sudden 
shift,  but  an  occasion  sought  and  seized.  Therefore  she  would 
not  help  him.  She  at  least  had  been  honest,  she  at  least  had 
bee  a  in  earnest.  She  had  tricked,  not  him  only,  but  herself ! 

She  closed  her  lips  and  waited,  therefore.  And  he,  feeling 
her  accusing  gaze  upon  him,  and  knowing  that  he  had  now  burned 
his  boats,  had  to  go  on.  *  I  am  not  sure  that  we  did  think  enough 
about  it/  he  said  doggedly.  '  I  have  suspected  for  some  time 
that  I  acted  hastily  in — in  asking  you  to  be  my  wife,  Mary.' 

•  Indeed  ?  '  she  said. 

'  Yes.  And  what  has  happened  to-day,  proving  that  we  look 
at  things  so  differently,  has  confirmed  my  suspicion.  It  has 
convinced  me ' — he  looked  down  at  his  table  and  continued 
firmly — '  that  we  are  not  suited  to  one  another.  The  wife  of 
a  man,  placed  as  I  am,  should  have  an  idea  of  values,  a  certain 
reserve,  that  comes  of  a  knowledge  of  the  world  ;  above  all, 
no  sentimental  notions  such  as  lead  to  mistakes  like  this.'  He 
indicated  the  street  by  a  gesture.  '  If  I  was  mistaken  a  while  ago 
in  listening  to  my  feelings  rather  than  to  my  prudence,  if  I  gave 
you  credit  for  knowledge  which  you  had  had  no  means  of  gaining, 
I  wronged  you,  Mary,  and  I  am  sorry  for  it.  But  I  should  be  doing 
you  a  far  greater  wrong  if  I  remained  silent  now.' 

*  Do  you  mean,'  she  asked  in  a  low  voice,  *  that  you  wish  it 
to  be  at  an  end  between  us  ?     That  you  wish  to — to  throw  me 
over  ? ' 

He  smiled  awry.  '  That  is  an  unpleasant  way  of  putting 
it,  isn't  it  ?  '  he  said.  *  However,  I  am  in  the  wrong,  and  I  have 
no  right  to  quarrel  with  a  word.  I  do  think  that  to  break 
off  our  engagement  is  the  best  and  the  wisest  thing  for  both 
of  us.' 

'  How  long  have  you  felt  this  ?  '  she  asked. 

'  For  some  time,'  he  replied,  measuring  his  words,  '  I  have  been 
coming  slowly — to  that  conclusion.' 

'  That  I  am  not  fitted  to  be  your  wife  ? ' 
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'  If  you  like  to  put  it  so.' 

Then  her  anger,  hitherto  kept  under,  flamed  up.  '  Then 
what  right/  she  cried,  '  if  that  was  in  your  mind,  had  you  to  treat 
me  as  you  treated  me  at  Beaudelays — in  the  garden  ?  What 
right  had  you  to  kiss  me  ?  Rather,  what  Bright  had  you  to  insult 
me  ?  For  it  was  an  insult — it  was  an  insult,  if  you  were  not 
going  to  marry  me  !  Don't  you  know,  sir,  that  it  was  vile  ? 
That  ifc  was  unforgivable  ? ' 

She  had  never  looked  more  handsome,  never  more  attractive, 
than  at  this  moment.  The  day  was  failing,  but  the  glow  of  the 
fire  fell  on  her  face,  and  on  her  eyes  sparkling  with  anger.  He  took 
in  the  picture,  he  owned  her  charm,  he  even  came  near  to  repenting. 
But  it  was  too  late,  and  '  It  may  have  been  vile — and  you  may  not 
forgive  it,'  he  answered  hardily,  '  but  I'd  do  it  again,  my  dear, 
on  the  same  provocation  !  * 

'  You  would ' 

1 1  would  do  it  again/  he  repeated  coolly.  '  Don't  you  know 
that  you  are  handsome  enough  to  turn  any  man's  head  ?  And 
what  is  a  kiss  after  all  ?  We  are  cousins.  If  you  were  not  such  a 
prude,  I  would  kiss  you  now ! ' 

She  was  furiously  angry,  or  she  fancied  that  she  was.  But 
it  may  be  that,  deep  down  in. her  woman's  mind,  she  was  not  truly 
angry.  And,  indeed,  how  could  she  be  angry  when  in  her  heart  a 
little  bird  was  beginning  to  sing — was  telling  her  that  she  was  free, 
that  presently  this  cloud  would  be  behind  her,  and  that  the  sky 
would  be  blue.  Already  the  message  was  making  itself  heard, 
already  she  was  finding  it  hard  to  keep  up  appearances,  to  frown 
upon  him  and  play  her  part. 

Yet  she  flashed  out  at  him.  Was  he  not  riding  off  too  lightly  ? 
*  Oh  ! '  she  cried,  '  You  dare  to  say  that !  Even  while  you  break 
off  with  me  ! ' 

But  his  selfish,  masterful  nature  had  now  the  upper  hand. 
He  had  eaten  his  leek  and  he  was  anxious  to  be  done  with  it. 
'  And  what  then  ?  '  he  said.  '  I  believe  that  you  know  that  I  am 
right.  I  believe  that  you  know  that  we  are  not  suited  to  one 
another.' 

'  And  you  think  I  will  let  you  go  at  a  word  ? ' 

'  I  think  you  will  let  me  go/  he  said,  '  because  you  are  not  a 
fool,  Mary.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  you  might  be  "  my  lady  " 
at  too  high  a  price.  I'm  not  the  most  manageable  of  men.  I'd 
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mats  a  decent  husband,  all  being  well.     But  I'm  not  meek  and  I'd 
mak-3  a  very  unhandy  husband  malqre  moi.' 

The  threat  exasperated  her.  '  I  know  this  at  least,'  she  re- 
tortt  d,  '  that  I  would  not  marry  you  now,  if  you  were  twenty 
times  my  lord  !  You  have  behaved  meanly,  and  I  believe  falsely  ! 
Not  to-day !  You  are  speaking  the  truth  to-day.  But  I  believe 
that  from  the  start  you  had  this  in  your  mind,  that  you  foresaw 
this,  and  were  careful  to  guard  yourself  and  not  to  commit  your- 
self boo  publicly  !  What  I  don't  understand  is  why  you  ever  asked 
me  to  be  your  wife — at  all  ? ' 

*  Look  in  the  glass  ! '  he  answered  impudently. 

£he  put  that  aside.  *  But  I  suppose  that  you  had  a  reason ! ' 
she  returned.  *  That  you  loved  me,  that  you  felt  for  me  anything 
worthy  of  the  name  of  love  is  impossible  !  For  the  rest,  let  me 
tell  you  this !  If  I  ever  felt  thankful  for  anything  I  am  thank- 
ful 'hat  I  came  to  you  to-day  as  I  came,  and  BO  learned  the 
truth  ! ' 

'  Anything  more  to  say  ? '  he  asked  flippantly.  The  way  she 
was  taking  it  suited  him  better  than  if  she  had  wept  and  appealed. 
And  then  she  was  so  confoundedly  good-looking  in  her  tantrums ! 

'Nothing  more,'  she  said.  '  I  think  that  we  understand  one 
another  now.  At  any  rate,  I  understand  you.  Perhaps  you  will 
kindly  see  if  I  can  leave  the  house  without  annoyance.' 

lie  looked  into  the  street.  Dusk  had  fallen,  the  lamplighter 
was  going  his  rounds.  Of  the  crowd  that  had  attended  Mary  to 
the  house  no  more  than  a  handful  remained ;  the  nipping  air, 
the  ,-ittractions  of  free  beer,  the  sound  of  the  muffin- bell,  had  drawn 
awav  the  rest.  The  driver  of  the  gig  was  moving  to  and  fro,  now 
looking  disconsolately  at  the  windows,  now  beating  his  fingers  on 
his  ( hest. 

*  I  think  you  can  leave  with  safety,'  Audley  said  with  irony. 
'  I  will  see  you  downstairs.' 

'  I  will  not  trouble  you,'  she  answered. 

'  But,  surely,  we  may  still  be  friends  ? ' 

£  he  looked  him  in  the  face.  '  We  need  not  be  enemies,'  she 
answered.  '  And,  perhaps,  some  day  I  may  be  able  to  think  more 
kindly  of  you.  If  that  day  come  I  will  tell  you.  Good-bye.'  She 
wen:  out  without  touching  his  hand.  She  went  down  the  stairs. 

f)he  drove  through  the  dusky,  dimly-lighted  streets  in  a  kind 
of  dream,  seeing  all  things  through  a  pleasant  haze.  The  bank 
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was  closed  and  to  deliver  up  her  papers  she  had  to  go  into  the  bank- 
house.  The  glimpse  she  had  of  the  cheerful  parlour,  of  the 
manager's  wife,  of  his  two  children  playing  the  Royal  Game  of 
Goose  at  a  round  table,  enchanted  her.  Presently  she  was  driving 
again  through  the  darkling  streets,  passing  the  Maypole,  passing 
the  quaint,  low-browed  shops,  lit  only  by  an  oil  lamp  or  a  couple 
of  candles.  The  Audley  Arms,  the  Packhorse,  the  Portcullis,  were 
all  alight  and  buzzing  with  the  voices  of  those  who  fought  their 
battles  over  again,  or  laid  bets  on  this  candidate  or  that.  What 
the  speaker  had  said  to  Lawyer  Stubbs  and  what  Lawyer  Stubbs 
had  said  to  the  speaker,  what  the  *  Duke '  thought,  who  would 
have  to  pay  for  the  damage,  and  the  odds  the  stout  farmer  would 
give  that  wheat  wouldn't  be  forty  shillings  a  quarter  this  day  twelve- 
month if  the  Repeal  passed — scraps  of  these  and  the  like  poured 
from  the  doorways  as  she  drove  by. 

All  fell  in  delightfully  with  her  mood  and  filled  her  with  a  sense 
of  well-being.  Even  when  the  streets  lay  behind  her,  and  the 
driver  hunched  his  shoulders  to  meet  the  damp  night-fog  and  the 
dreary  stretch  that  lay  beyond  the  canal-bridge,  Mary  found  the 
darkness  pleasant  and  the  chill  no  more  than  bracing.  For  what 
were  that  night,  that  chill  beside  the  numbing  grip  from  which  she 
had  just — oh,  thing  miraculous! — escaped!  Beside /the  fetters 
that  had  been  lifted  from  her  within  the  last  hour  !  0  foolish  girl, 
0  ineffable  idiot,  to  have  ever  fancied  that  she  loved  that  man  ! 

No,  for  her  it  was  a  charming  night !  The  owl  that,  far  away 
towards  the  Great  House,  hooted  dolefully  above  the  woods — no 
nightingale  had  been  more  tuneful.  Ben  Bosham — she  laughed, 
thinking  of  his  plight — blessings  on  his  bare,  bald  head  and  his 
ragged  shoulders !  The  old  horse  plodding  on,  with  the  hill  that 
mounts  to  the  Gatehouse  sadly  on  his  mind — he  should  have  oats, 
if  oats  there  were  in  the  Gatehouse  stables  !  He  should  have  oats 
in  plenty,  or  what  he  would  if  oats  failed ! 

'  What  do  you  give  him  when  he's  tired  ? '  she  asked. 
'  Well,'  the  driver  replied  with  diplomacy,  *  times  a  quart  of 
ale,  Miss.    He'll  take  it  like  a  Christian/ 

'  Then  a  quart  of  ale  he  shall  have  to-night ! '  she  said  with  a 
happy  laugh.  '  And  you  shall  have  one,  too,  Simonds/ 

Her  mood  held  to  the  end,  so  that  before  she  was  out  of  her 
wraps,  Mrs.  Toft  was  aware  of  the  change  in  her.  (  Why,  Miss/ 
she  said,  '  you  look  like  another  creature  !  It  isn't  the  bank,  I'll 
be  bound,  has  put  that  colour  in  your  cheeks  !  J 
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*  No  ! '    Mary  answered.    '  I've  had  an  adventure,  Mrs.  Toft.' 
And  briefly  she  told  the  tale  of  Ben  Bosham's  plight  and  of  her 
gallant  rescue.     She  began  herself  to  see  the  comic  side  of  it. 

*  He  always  was  a  fool,  was  Ben  ! '  Mrs.  Toft  commented.     '  And 
that,'  she  continued   shrewdly,   '  was   how  you  come  to  see  his 
lordship  was  it,  Miss  ?  ' 

'  How  did  you  know  I  saw  him  ?  '  Mary  asked  in  surprise.  *  But 
you're  right,  I  did.'  Then,  as  she  entered  the  parlour,  t  Perhaps 
I'd  better  tell  you,  Mrs.  Toft,'  she  said,  '  that  the  engagement 
between  my  cousin  and  myself  is  at  an  end.  You  were  one  of  the 
very  few  who  knew  of  it,  and  so  I  tell  you.' 

Mrs.  Toft  showed  no  surprise.  '  Indeed,  Miss,'  she  answered, 
stooping  to  the  hearth  to  light  the  candles  with  a  piece  of  wood. 
'  Well,  one  thing's  certain,  and  many  a  time  my  mother's  drummed 
it  into  me,  "  Better  a  plain  shoe  than  one  that  pinches  !  9''  And 
again,  "  Better  live  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  than  the  top,"  she'd 
say.  "  You  see  less  but  you  believe  more." 

Neither  she  nor  Mary  saw  Toft.  But  Toft,  who  had  entered  the 
hall  a  moment  before,  was  within  hearing,  and  Mary's  statement, 
so  coolly  received  by  his  wife,  had  an  extraordinary  effect  on  the 
man-servant.  He  stood  an  instant,  his  lank  figure  motionless. 
The  a  he  opened  the  door  beside  him,  slipped  out  into  the  chill  and 
the  darkness,  and  silently,  but  with  extravagant  gestures,  he  broke 
into  a  dance,  now  waving  his  thin  arms  in  the  air,  now  stooping 
with  his  hands  locked  between  his  knees.  Whether  he  thus 
found  vent  for  joy  or  grief  was  a  secret  which  he  kept  to 
himself. 


CHAPTEK  XXXVI. 

THE   RIDDSLEY  ELECTION. 

THK  riot  at  Biddsley  found  its  way  into  the  London  Press,  and 
gained  for  the  contest  a  certain  amount  of  notoriety.  The  Morning 
Chronicle  pointed  out  that  the  election  had  been  provoked  by  the 
Protectionists  in  a  constituency  in  Sir  Robert's  own  county  ;  and 
the  writer  inferred  that,  foreseeing  defeat,  the  party  of  the  land 
were  now  resorting  to  violence.  The  Morning  Herald  rejoiced  that 
there  were  still  places  which  would  not  put  up  with  the  incursions 
of  the  Manchester  League,  '  the  most  knavish,  pestilent  body  of 
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men  that  ever  plagued  this  or  any  country  ! '  In  the  House, 
where  the  tempest  of  the  Repeal  debate  already  raged,  and  the 
air  was  charged  with  the  stern  invective  of  Disraeli,  or  pulsed 
to  the  cheering  of  Peel's  supporters — even  here  men  discussed  the 
election  at  Riddsley,  considered  it  a  clue  to  the  feeling  in  the 
country,  and  on  the  one  side  hardly  dared  to  hope,  on  the  other 
refused  to  fear.  What  ?  cried  the  Land  Party.  Be  defeated  in 
an  agricultural  borough  ?  Never  ! 

For  a  brief  time,  then,  the  contest  filled  the  public  eye  and 
presented  itself  as  a  thing  of  more  than  common  interest.  Those 
who  knew  little  weighed  the  names  and  the  past  of  the  candidates  ; 
those  behind  the  scenes  whispered  of  Lord  Audley.  Whips  gave 
thought  to  h  m,  and  that  one  to  whom  his  lordship  was  pledged, 
wrote  graciously,  hinting  at  the  pleasant  things  that  might  happen 
if  all  went  well,  and  the  present  winter  turned  to  a  summer  of 
fruition. 

Alas  !  Audley  felt  that  the  Whip's  summer,  and 

'The  friendly  beckon  towards  Downing  Street, 
Which  a  Premier  gives  to  one  who  wishes 
To  taste  of  the  Treasury  loaves  and  fishes,' 

were  very  remote,  whereas,  if  the  other  Whip,  he  who  had  the 
honours  under  his  hand  and  the  places  in  his  power,  had  written 
so  !  But  that  cursed  Stubbs  had  blocked  his  play  in  that  direction 
by  asserting  that  it  was  hopeless,  though  Audley  himself  began  at 
this  late  hour  to  suspect  that  it  had  not  been  hopeless !  That  it 
had  been  far  from  hopeless  ! 

In  his  chagrin  my  lord  tore  the  Whip's  letter  across  and  across, 
and  then  prudently  gummed  it  together  again  and  locked  it  away. 
Certainly  the  odds  were  long  that  it  would  never  be  honoured ; 
on  the  one  side  stood  Peel  with  four-fifths  of  his  Cabinet  and  half 
his  party,  with  all  the  Whigs,  all  the  Radicals,  all  the  League,  and 
the  Big  Loaf  :  on  the  other  stood  the  landed  interest !  Just  the 
landed  interest  led  by  Lord  George  Bentinck,  handsome  and 
debonair,  the  darling  of  the  Turf,  the  owner  of  Crucifix ;  but 
hitherto  a  silent  member,  and  one  at  whom,  as  a  leader,  the  world 
gaped.  Only,  behind  this  Joseph  there  lurked  a  Benjamin,  one 
whose  winged  shafts  were  many  a  time  to  clear  the  field.  The 
lists  were  open,  the  lances  were  levelled,  the  slogan  of  Free  Trade 
was  met  by  the  cry  of  '  The  Land  and  the  Constitution ! '  and 
while  old  friendships  were  torn  asunder  and  old  allies  cut  adrift, 
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town  and  country,  forge  and  field,  met  in  a  furious  grapple  that 
promised  to  be  final. 

If,  amid  the  dust  of  such  a  conflict,  the  riot  at  Riddsley  obtained 
a  passing  notice  in  London,  intense  it  may  be  believed  was  the 
excitement  which  it  caused  in  the  borough.  Hatton  and  Banfield 
and  i.heir  men  went  about,  vowing  to  take  vengeance  at  the  hustings. 
The  mayor  went  about,  swearing  in  constables.  The  farmers  and 
their  allies  went  about  grinning.  Fights  took  place  nightly  behind 
the  Packhorse  and  the  Portcullis,  while  very  old  ladies,  peering 
over  their  blinds,  talked  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  very  young 
ones  thought  that  the  Militia,  adequately  officered,  should  be 
brought  into  the  town. 

The  spirit  of  which  Basset  had  given  proof  was  blazoned  about ; 
and  he  gained  in  another  way.  He  was  one  of  those  to  whom  a 
spice  of  danger  is  a  fillip,  whom  a  little  peril  shakes  out  of  them- 
selves. On  the  day  after  the  riot  he  came  upon  a  score  of  people 
collected  round  a  Cheap  Jack  in  the  market.  The  man  presently 
closed  his  patter  and  his  stall,  and,  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment, 
Basset  took  his  place  and  made  the  crowd  a  speech  as  short  as 
it  was  simple.  He  told  them  that  in  his  opinion  it  was  impossible 
to  keep  food  out  of  the  country  by  a  tax  while  Ireland  was 
threatened  by  famine.  Secondly,  that  the  sacrifice  which  Peel 
was  making  of  his  party,  his  reputation,  and  his  consistency  was 
warrant  that  in  his  view  the  change  was  urgently  needed.  Thirdly, 
he  asked  them  whether  the  farmers  were  so  prosperous  and  the 
labourers  so  comfortable  that  change  must  be  for  the  worse.  But 
here  he  came  on  delicate  ground  ;  murmurs  arose  and  some  hisses, 
and  he  broke  off  good-humouredly,  thanked  the  crowd,  which 
had  grown  to  a  good  size,  and,  stepping  down  from  his  barrow,  he 
walked  away  amid  plaudits.  The  thing  was  reported,  and  though 
the  Tories  sneered  at  it  as  a  hole-and-corner  meeting,  Farthingale 
held  another  view.  He  told  Mr.  Stubbs  that  it  was  a  neat  thing- 
very  well  done. 

Sfcubbs  grunted.     *  Will  it  change  a  vote  ?  '  he  growled. 

«  Change  a—' 

*  Will  it  change  a  vote,  man  ?     You  heard  what  I  said.' 

'  Lord,  no  ! '  the  clerk  answered.     '  I  never  said  it  would  ! ' 

'  Then  why  trouble  about  it  ?  '  Stubbs  retorted  fretfully.  '  Get 
on  with  those  poll-cards  !  I  don't  pay  you  a  guinea  a  day  at  election 
time  to  praise  monkey-tricks.' 

For  Stubbs  was  not  happy.  He  knew,  indeed,  that  the 
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breaking-up  of  the  open-air  meeting  had  been  fairly  successful.  It 
had  brought  back  two  votes  to  the  fold  ;  and  he  calculated  that 
the  seat  would  be  held.  But  by  a  majority  how  narrow,  how  fallen,, 
how  discreditable  !  He  blushed  to  think  of  it. 

And  other  things  made  him  unhappy.  Those  who  are  politician^ 
by  trade  are  like  cardplayers,  who  play  for  the  game's  sake ; 
one  game  lost,  they  cut  and  deal  as  keenly  as  before.  Behind  the 
politicians,  however,  are  a  few  to  whom  the  stake  is  something ; 
and  of  these  was  Stubbs.  To  him,  as  we  know,  the  Corn-tax  was 
no  mere  toll,  but  the  protection  of  agriculture,  the  well-head  that 
guarded  the  pure  waters,  the  fence  that  saved  from  smoke  and  steam, 
from  slag-heap  and  brickfield,  the  smiling  face  of  England.  For 
him,  the  home  of  his  fathers,  the  land  of  field  and  stubble,  of  plough 
and  pinfold,  was  at  stake  ;  nay,  was  passing,  wasted  by  men  who 
thought  in  percentages  and  saw  no  farther  than  the  columns  of 
their  ledgers.  To  that  England  of  his  memory — whether  it  had 
ever  existed  in  fact  or  no — &  hundred  associations  bound  the  lawyer  ; 
things  tender  and  things  true  ;  quaint  memories  of  his  first  turkey's 
nest,  of  the  last  load  of  the  harvest,  of  the  loosened  plough  horses 
straying  to  the  water  at  the  close  of  day,  of  the  flat  paintings  of 
the  Durham  Ox  and  the  Coke  Earn  that  adorned  the  farm  parlour. 

To  the  men  who  bade  him  look  up  and  see  that  in  his  Elysium 
the  farmer  struggled  and  the  labourer  starved,  his  answer  was 
short.  '  Better  ten  shillings  and  fresh  air,  than  shoddy  dust  and 
a  pound  a  week  ! ' 

In  the  country  as  a  whole — and  as  time  went  on — he  despaired 
of  success.  But  he  found  Lord  George  a  leader  after  his  own  heart, 
and  many  an  evening  he  pored  over  the  long  paragraphs  of  his 
long-winded  speeches.  When  he  heard  that  the  owner  of  Crucifix 
had  dismissed  his  trainers,  released  his  jockeys,  sold  his  stud,  and 
turned  his  back  on  the  turf,  he  could  have  wept.  Lord  George  and 
Stubbs,  indeed,  were  the  true  country  party.  For  Lord  George's 
sake  Stubbs  was  prepared  to  take  even  the  '  Jew  boy  '  to  his  heart. 

As  to  the  potato  famine,  he  did  not  believe  a  word  of  it.  He 
called  the  Premier,  '  Potato  Peel ! ' 

The  rains  of  February  are  apt  to  damp  enthusiasm,  but 
before  eleven  o'clock  on  the  nomination  day  Riddsley  was 
like  a  hive  of  bees  about  to  swarm.  The  throng  in  the  streets 
was  such  that  Mottisfont  could  hardly  pass  through  it.  He 
made  his  entry  into  the  borough  on  horseback  at  the  head  of  a 
hundred  mounted  farmers  wearing  blue  sashes  and  favours.  Before 
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him  reeled  a  huge  banner  upheld  by  eight  men  and  bearing  on 
one  side  the  legend,  '  The  Land  and  the  Constitution/  on  the  other 
*  Mottisfont  the  Farmers'  Friend ! J  Behind  the  horsemen,  and 
surrounded  by  a  guard  of  labourers  in  smocked  frocks,  moved  a 
plough  mounted  on  a  wain  and  drawn  by  eight  farm  horses.  Flags 
with  '  Speed  the  Plough  !  '  '  England's  Share  is  England's  Fare/ 
and  '  Peace  and  Plenty/  streamed  from  it.  Three  bands  of  vary- 
ing degrees  of  badness  found  their  places  where  they  could,  and 
thuraped  and  blared  against  one  another  until  the  panes  rattled 
in  the  deafened  streets.  The  butchers,  with  marrow-bones  and 
cleavers,  brought  up  the  rear,  and  in  comparison  were  tuneful. 

Had  Basset  got  his  way,  he  would  have  dispensed  with  pomp  and 
walked  the  hundred  yards  which  separated  his  quarters  at  the  Swan 
from  the  hustings.  But  he  was  told  that  this  would  never  do.  What 
would  the  landlord  of  the  Swan  say,  who  kept  postchaises  ?  And 
the  postboys  who  looked  for  a  golden  tip  ?  And  the  men  who  would 
hand  him  in  and  hand  him  out,  and  the  men  who  would  open  the  door 
and  shut  the  door,  and  the  men  who  would  raise  the  steps  and  lower 
the  steps,  who  would  all  look  for  the  same  tip  ?  So,  perforce,  he 
drove  in  state  to  the  Town  Hall — before  which  the  hustings  stood — 
in  a  barouche  and  four  accompanied  by  Banfield  and  Hatton  and 
his  agent.  The  rest  of  his  Committee  followed  in  postchaises. 
A  bodyguard  of  '  hands '  escorted  them,  and  they,  too,  had  their 
bands — of  equal  badness — and  their  yellow  banners  with  '  Down 
with  the  Corn  Laws/  '  Vote  for  Basset  the  Poor  Man's  Friend/ 
and  '  No  Bread  Taxes/  The  great  and  little  loaf  pranced  in  front 
of  him  on  spears,  and  if  his  procession  was  not  quite  so  fine  or  so 
large,  as  his  opponent's,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  blackguards 
of  the  town  showed  no  preference  and  that  he  could  boast  about  an 
equal  number  of  the  tag-rag  and  bobtail. 

The  left  hand  of  the  hustings  was  allotted  to  him,  the  right 
hand  to  Mottisfont,  and  by  a  little  after  eleven,  both  parties  had 
crammed  and  crushed, 

'With  blustering,  bullying,  and  brow-beating. 
A  little  pummelling  and  maltreating, 
And  elbowing,  jostling  and  cajoling' 

into  their  places  in  front  of  the  platform,  the  bullies  and  truncheon- 
men  being  posted  well  to  the  fore,  or  craftily  ranged  where  the 
frontiers  met.  The  bands  boomed  and  blared,  the  men  huzzaed, 
the  air  shook,  the  banners  waved,  every  window  that  looked  out 
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upon  the  seething  mob  was  white  with  faces,  every  'vantage-point 
was  occupied.  It  was  such  a  day  and  such  a  contest  as  Riddsley 
had  never  seen.  The  eyes  of  the  country,  it  was  felt,  were  upon  it ! 
Fights  took  place  every  five  minutes,  oaths  and  bets  flew  like  hail 
over  the  heads  of  the  crowd,  coarse  wit  met  coarser  nicknames, 
and  now  and  again  shrieks  varied  the  hubbub  as  the  huge  press 
of  people,  gathered  from  miles  round,  swayed  under  the  impact 
of  some  vicious  rush. 

'  Hurrah !  Hurrah !  Mottisfont  for  ever !  Basset !  Basset 
and  the  Big  Loaf !  Basset !  Basset !  Hurrah !  Mottisfont ! 
Hurrah ! ' 

Then,  in  a  short-lived  silence,  '  Ten  to  one  on  Mottisfont ! 
Three  cheers  for  the  Duke  ! '  and  a  roar  of  laughter. 

Or  a  hundred  voices  would  raise 

1  John  Barley-corn,  my  Joe,  John ! 
When  we  were  first  acquaint ! ' 

but  never  got  beyond  the  first  two  lines,  either  because  they  were 
howled  down  or  they  knew  no  more  of  the  words.  The  Peelites 
answered  with  their  mournful 

'  Child,  is  thy  father  dead  ? 

Father  is  gone ! 
Why  did  they  tax  his  bread  ? 
God's  will  be  done ! ' 

or  with  the  quicker 

'  Oh,  landlords'  devil  take 
Thy  own  elect  I  pray ! 
Who  taxed  our  cake,  and  took  our  cake, 
And  threw  our  cake  away ! ' 

On  this  would  ensue  a  volley  of  personalities.  '  What  would 
you  be  without  your  starch,  Hayward  ?  '  *  How's  your  dad, 
Farthingale  ?  '  '  Who  whopped  his  wife  last  Saturday  ? '  '  Hurrah  ! 
Hurrah  !  Who  said  Potatoes  ?  ' 

For  nearly  an  hour  this  went  on,  the  blare  of  the  bands,  the 
uproar,  the  cheering,  the  abuse  never  ceasing.  Then  the  town- 
crier  appeared  upon  the  vacant  hustings.  He  rang  his  bell  for 
silence  and  for  a  moment  obtained  it.  On  his  heels  entered, 
first  the  mayor  and  his  assistants,  then  the  candidates, 
the  proposers,  the  seconders.  Each,  as  he  made  his  appearance, 
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was  greeted  with  a  storm  of  groans,  cheers,  and  cat-calls.  Each 
put  on  to  meet  it  such  a  show  of  ease  as  he  could,  some  smiling, 
some,  affecting  ignorance.  The  candidates  and  their  supporters 
filed  to  either  side,  while  the  flustered  mayor  took  his  stand  in  the 
middle  with  the  town  clerk  at  his  elbow. 

Basset,  nearly  at  the  end  of  his  troubles,  sought  comfort  in 
looking  beyond  the  present  moment.  He  feared  that  he  was  not 
likely  to  win,  but  he  had  done  his  duty,  he  had  made  his  effort, 
and  soon  he  would  be  free  to  repeat  that  effort  on  a  smaller  stage. 
Soor.,  these  days,  that  in  horror  rivalled  the  middle  passage  of 
the  slave  trade,  would  be  over,  and  if  he  were  not  elected  he  would 
be  free  to  retire  to  Blore  and  to  spend  days,  lonely  and  sad 
indeed,  but  clean,  in  the  improvement  of  his  acres  and  his  people. 
His  eyes  dwelt  upon  the  sea  of  faces,  and  from  time  to  time 
he  smiled ;  but  his  mind  was  far  away.  He  thought  with 
horror  of  elections,  and  with  loathing  of  the  sordid  round  of  flattery 
and  handshaking,  of  bribery  and  intimidation  from  which  he 
emerged.  Thank  God,  the  morrow  would  see  the  end  !  He  would 
havo  done  his  best,  and  played  his  part.  And  it  would  be  over. 

What  the  mayor  said  and  what  the  town  clerk  said  is  of  no 
importance,  for  no  one  heard  them.  The  proposers,  the  seconders, 
the  candidates,  all  spoke  in  dumb  show.  Basset  dwelt  briefly 
on  the  crisis  in  Iceland,  the  integrity  of  Peel  and  the  doubtful 
wisdom  of  taxing  that  which,  to  the  poorest,  was  a  necessity  of  life. 
If  bread  were  cheaper  all  would  have  more  to  spend  on  other  things 
and  the  farmer  would  have  a  wider  market  for  his  meat,  his  wool, 
and  his  cheese.  It  read  well  in  the  local  paper. 

But  one  man  was  heard.  This  was  a  man  who  was  not  expected 
to  speak,  whose  creed  it  had  ever  been  that  speeches  were  useless, 
and  whom  tradition  almost  forbade  to  speak,  for  he  was  an  agent. 
At  the  last  moment,  when  a  seconder  for  a  formal  motion  was 
needed,  he  thrust  himself  forward  to  the  astonishment  of  all.  The 
same  astonishment  stilled  the  mob  as  they  gazed  on  the  well-known 
figure.  For  a  minute  or  two,  curiosity  and  the  purpose  in  the  man's 
face,  held  even  his  opponents  silent. 

The  man  was  Stubbs  ;  and  from  the  moment  he  showed  himself 
it  \\  as  plain  that  he  was  acting  under  the  stress  of  great  emotion. 
The  very  fuglemen  forgot  to  interrupt  him.  They  scented  some- 
thing out  of  the  common,  and  curiosity  silenced  them. 

'  I  have  never  spoken  on  the  hustings  in  my  life,'  he  said.  *  I 
speuk  now  to  warn  you.  I  believe  that  you,  the  people  of  England, 
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are  going  to  sell  the  birthright  of  health  which  you  have  received  ; 
and  the  heritage  of  freedom  which  this  land  has  enjoyed  for  genera- 
tions and  on  which  the  power  of  Bonaparte  broke  as  on  a  rock. 
You  think  you  are  going  to  have  cheap  bread,  and,  maybe,  you  are  ! 
But  at  what  a  cost !  Cheap  bread  is  foreign  bread.  To  you,  the 
labourers,  I  say  that  foreign  bread  means  that  the  fields  you  till 
will  be  laid  to  grass  and  you  will  go  to  work  in  Dudley  and  Walsall 
and  Bury  and  Bolton,  in  mills  and  pits  and  smoke  and  dust !  And 
your  children  will  be  dwarfed  and  wizened  and  puny  !  Foreign 
bread  means  that.  And  it  means  that  the  day  will  come  when  war 
will  cut  off  your  bread  and  you  will  starve ;  or  the  will  of  the 
foreigner  who  feeds  you  will  cut  it  off — for  he  will  be  your  master. 
I  say,  grow  your  own  bread  and  eat  your  own  bread,  and  you  will 
be  free  men.  Eat  foreign  bread  and  in  time  you  will  be  slaves  ! 
No  land  that  is  fed  by  another  land — • — •' 

His  last  words  were  lost.  Signals  from  furious  principals 
roused  the  fuglemen,  and  he  was  howled  down,  and  stood 
back  ashamed  of  the  impulse  which  had  moved  him  and 
little  less  astonished  than  those  about  him.  Young  Mottisfont 
clapped  him  on  the  back  and  affected  to  make  much  of  him.  But 
even  he  hardly  knew  how  to  take  it.  Some  said  that  Stubbs  had 
had  tears  in  his  eyes,  while  the  opposing  agent  whispered  to  his 
neighbour  that  the  lawyer  was  breaking  and  would  never  handle 
another  contest.  Sober  men  shook  their  heads ;  agents  should 
hardly  be  seen,  much  less  heard ! 

But  Stubbs's  words  were  marked,  and  when  the  bad  times  came 
thirty  years  later,  aged  farmers  recalled  them  and  thought  over 
them.  Nor  were  they  without  fruit  at  the  time.  For  next  morning 
when  the  poll  opened,  Basset's  people  suffered  a  shock.  Two 
men  on  whom  he  had  counted  appeared  and  voted  short  and  sharp 
for  Mottisfont.  Basset's  agent  asked  them  pleasantly  if  they  were 
not  making  a  mistake ;  and  then  less  pleasantly  had  the  Bribery 
Oath  administered  to  them.  But  they  stuck  to  their  guns,  the 
votes  were  recorded,  and  Mottisfont  shook  hands  with  them. 
Later  in  the  day  when  the  two  were  fuddled  they  denied  that  they 
had  voted  for  Mottisfont.  They  had  voted  for  old  Stubbs — and 
they  would  do  it  again  and  fight  any  man  who  said  to  the  contrary. 
Their  desire  in  this  direction  was  quickly  met,  and  both,  to 
the  indignation  of  the  Tories,  were  fined  five  shillings  at  the  next 
petty  sessions. 

Whether  this  start  gave  the  Protectionists  a  fillip  or  no,  they 
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were  in  great  spirits,  and  Mottisfont  was  up  and  down  shaking 
hands  all  the  morning.  At  noon  the  figures  as  exhibited  outside 
the  Mottisfont  Committee-room — amid  tremendous  cheering — 
were  : 

Mottisfont       .         .         .41 
Basset    .      »    .  •       .         .30 

though  Basset  outside  his  Committee-room  claimed  one  more. 
Soon  after  twelve  Hatton  brought  up  the  two  Boshams  in  his 
carriage,  and  Ben,  recovered  from  his  fright,  flung  his  hat  before 
him  into  the  booth,  danced  a  war-dance  on  the  steps,  and  gave  three 
cheers  for  Basset  as  he  came  down.  Banfield  brought  up  three 
more  voters  in  his  carriage  and  thence  onward  until  one  o'clock 
the  polling  was  rapid.  The  one  o'clock  board  showed ; 

Mottisfont      ,         ,         .60 
Basset   •;•<       .         .         .57 

with  seventy  votes  to  poll.  The  Mottisfont  party  began  to  look 
almost  as  blue  as  their  favours,  but  Stubbs,  returned  to  his  senses, 
continued  to  read  his  newspaper  in  a  closet  behind  the  Committee- 
room,  as  if  there  were  no  contest  within  a  hundred  miles  of  Biddsley. 

During  the  next  three  hours  little  was  done.  The  poll-clerks 
sent  out  for  pots  of  beer,  the  watchers  drowsed,  the  candidates  were 
invisible — some  said  that  they  had  gone  to  dine  with  the  mayor. 
The  bludgeon-men  and  blackguards  went  home  to  sleep  off  their 
morning's  drink,  and  to  recruit  themselves  for  the  orgy  of  the 
Chairing.  The  crowd  before  the  polling  booth  shrank  to  a  knot 
of  loafing  lads  and  a  stray  dog.  At  four  Mottisfont  still  held  the 
lead  with  64  to  61. 

But  as  the  clock  struck  four  the  town  awoke.  Word  went  round 
that  a  message  from  Sir  Kobert  Peel  would  be  read  outside  Basset's 
Committee-room.  Hearers  were  whipped  up,  and  the  message 
having  been  read  with  much  parade,  was  posted  up  through  the 
town  and  as  promptly  pulled  down.  Animated  by  the  message, 
and  making  as  much  of  it  as  if  it  had  not  been  held  back  for 
the  purpose,  the  Peelites  polled  five-and-twenty  votes  in  rapid 
succession,  and  at  half-past  four  issued  a  huge  placard  with : 

Basset    .         .         .         .     87 
Mottisfont       .         .         .83 

Vote  for  Basset  and  the  Big  Loaf  ( 
Basset  wins ! 
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Great,  then,  was  the  enthusiasm,  loud  the  cheering,  vast  the  stir 
outside  their  Committee-room.  The  Big  and  the  Little  Loaf  waltzed 
out  on  their  poles.  The  placard,  mounted  as  a  banner,  was  en- 
trusted to  the  two  Boshams.  The  band  was  ready,  a  dozen  flares 
were  ready,  the  Committee  were  ready,  all  was  ready  for  a  last 
rally  which  might  decide  the  one  or  two  doubtful  voters.  All 
was  ready,  but  where  was  Mr.  Basset  ?  Where  was  the  candidate  ? 

He  could  not  be  found,  and  great  was  the  hubbub,  vast  the 
running  to  and  fro.  '  The  Candidate  ?  Where's  the  Candidate  ?  ' 
One  ran  to  the  Swan,  another  to  the  polling-booth,  a  third  to  his 
agent's  office.  He  could  not  be  found.  All  that  was  known  of 
him  or  could  be  learned  was  that  a  tall  man,  who  looked  like 
an  undertaker,  had  stopped  him  near  the  polling-booth  and 
had  kept  him  in  talk  for  some  minutes.  From  that  time  he  had 
been  seen  by  no  one. 

Foul  play  was  talked  of,  and  the  search  went  on,  but  meantime 
the  procession — the  poll  closed  at  half-past  six — must  start  if  it 
was  to  do  any  good.  It  did  so,  and  with  its  flares,  its  swaying 
placard,  its  running  riff-raff,  now  luridly  thrown  up  by  the  lights, 
now  lost  in  shadow,  formed  the  most  picturesque  scene  that  the 
election  had  witnessed.  The  absence  of  the  candidate  was  a  draw- 
back, and  some  shook  their  heads  over  it.  But  the  more  knowing 
put  their  tongues  in  their  cheeks,  aware  that  whether  he  were  there 
or  not,  and  whether  they  marched  or  stayed  at  home,  neither  side 
would  be  a  vote  the  better ! 

At  half-past  five  the  figures  were, 

Basset  .         .         .87 

Mottisfont      .         .         .86 

There  were  still  fourteen  votes  to  poll,  and  on  the  face  of  things 
victory  hung  in  the  balance. 

But  at  that  hour  Stubbs  moved.  He  laid  down  his  newspaper, 
gave  Farthingale  an  order,  took  up  a  slip  of  paper  and  his  hat, 
and  went  by  way  of  the  darkest  street  to  The  Butterflies.  He 
walked  thoughtfully,  with  his  chin  on  his  breast,  as  if  he  had 
no  great  appetite  for  the  interview  before  him.  By  the  time  he 
reached  the  house  the  poll  stood  at 

Mottisfont      .         .         .96 

Basset    .         .         .         .87 

And  long  and  loud  was  the  cheering,  wild  the  triumph  of  the  landed 
interest.    The  town  was  fuller  than  ever,  for  during  the  last  hour 
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the  farmers  and  their  men  had  trooped  in,  Brown  Heath  had  sent 
its  colliers,  and  a  crowd  filling  every  yard  of  space  within  eye-shot 
of  tie  polling-booth  greeted  the  news.  To  hell  with  Peel !  Down 
with  Cobden !  Away  with  the  League !  Hurrah !  Hurrah ! 
Stubbs,  had  he  been  there,  would  have  been  carried  shoulder-high. 
Old  Hayward  was  lifted  and  carried,  old  Musters  of  the  Audley 
Arms,  one  or  two  of  the  Committee.  It  was  known  that  four  votes 
only  remained  unpolled,  so  that  Mottisfont's  victory  was  secure. 

At  The  Butterflies,  whither  the  cheering  of  the  crowd  came 
in  gusts  that  rose  and  fell  by  turns,  Stubbs  nodded  to  the  maid 
and  went  up  the  stairs  unannounced.  Audley  was  writing  at  a 
side -table  facing  the  room.  He  looked  up  eagerly.  *  Well  ?  '  he 
said,  putting  down  his  quill.  '  Is  it  over  ?  ' 

Stubbs  laid  the  slip  of  paper  before  him.  '  It's  not  over,  my 
lord,'  he  answered  soberly.  *  But  that  is  the  result.  I  am  sorry 
that  it  is  no  better.' 

Audley  looked  at  the  paper.  '  Nine ! '  he  exclaimed.  He 
looked  at  Stubbs,  he  looked  again  at  the  paper.  *  Nine  ?  Good 
G — d,  man,  you  don't  mean  it  ?  You-  can't  mean  it !  You  don't 
mean  that  that  is  the  best  we  could  do  ? ' 

'  We  hold  the  seat,  my  lord,'  Stubbs  said. 

'  Hold  the  seat ! '  Audley  replied,  staring  at  him  with  furious 
eyes.  '  Hold  the  seat  ?  But  I  thought  that  it  was  a  safe  seat  ? 
I  thought  that  it  was  a  seat  that  couldn't  be  lost !  When  five, 
only  five,  votes  would  have  cast  it  the  other  way !  Why,  man, 
you  cannot  have  known  anything  about  it !  No  more  about  it 
than  the  first  man  in  the  street ! ' 

'  My  lord  - 

1  Not  a  jot  more ! '  Audley  repeated.  He  had  been  pre- 
pared for  something  like  this,  but  the  certainty  that  if  he 
had  cast  his  weight  on  the  other  side,  the  side  that  had  sinecures 
and  places  and  pensions,  he  would  have  turned  the  scale — this 
watf  too  much  for  his  temper.  '  Nine  ! '  he  rapped  out  with 
an<  >ther  oath.  '  I  can  only  think  that  the  Election  has  been 
mismanaged  !  Grievously,  grievously  mismanaged,  Mr.  Stubbs  ! ' 

'  If  your  lordship  thinks  so ' 

'I  do  ! '  Audley  retorted,  his  certainty  that  the  man  before 
him  had  thwarted  his  plans,  carrying  him  farther  than  he  intended. 
4 1  do  !  Nine  !  Good  G — d,  man  !  When  you  assured  me 

'  Whatever  I  assured  your  lordship,'  Stubbs  said  firmly,  '  I 
believed.  And — no,  my  lord,  you  must  allow  me  to  speak  now — 
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what  I  promised  would  have  been  borne  out — fully  borne  out  by 
the  result  in  normal  times.     But  I  did  not  allow  enough  for  the 

split  in  the  party,  nor  for  the  wave  of  madness •' 

'  As  you  think  it ! ' 

*  And  surely  as  your  lordship  also  thinks  it ! '  Stubbs  rejoined 
smartly,   '  that  has  swept  over  the  country !     In  these  circum- 
stances it  is  something  to  hold  the  seat,  which  a  return  to  sanity 
will  certainly  assure  to  us  at  the  next  election.' 

1  The  next  election ! '  Audley  muttered  scornfully.  For  the 
moment  he  was  too  angry  to  play  a  part  or  to  drape  his  feelings. 

*  But  if  your  lordship  is  dissatisfied — • — •' 

*  Dissatisfied  ?     I  am  d — nably  dissatisfied/ 

'  Then  your  lordship  has  the  power,'  Stubbs  said  slowly,  '  to 
dispense  with  my  services.' 

Another  word  or  two  and  the  deed  had  been  done,  for  both 
men  were  too  angry  to  fence.  But  before  that  last  word  was 
spoken  Audley's  man  entered.  He  handed  a  card  to  his  master 
and  waited. 

Audley  looked  at  the  card  longer  than  was  necessary  and  under 
cover  of  the  pause  regained  control  of  himself.  '  Who  brought 
this  ? '  he  asked. 

*  A  messenger  from  the  Swan,  my  lord.' 

'  Tell  him '    He  broke  off.    Holding  out  the  card  for  Stubbs 

to  take,  *  Do  you  know  anything  about  this  ? '  he  asked. 

Stubbs   returned  the  card.     '  No,  my  lord,'  he   said  coldly. 

*  I  know  nothing.' 

'  Business  of  great  importance  to  me  ?  D — n  his  impudence, 
what  business  important  to  me  can  he  have  ?  '  Audley  muttered. 
Then,  '  My  compliments  to  Mr.  Basset  and  I  am  leaving  in  the 
morning,  but  I  shall  be  at  home  this  evening  at  nine.' 

The   servant  retired.     Audley  looked  askance   at   his  agent. 

*  You'd   better  be   here,'   he   muttered   ungraciously.     '  We   can 
settle  what  we  were  talking  about  later.' 

'Very  good,  my  lord,'  Stubbs  answered.  And  nothing  more 
being  said,  he  took  himself  off. 

He  was  not  sorry  that  they  had  been  interrupted.  Much  of 
his  income  and  more  of  his  importance  sprang  from  the  Audley 
agency,  but  rather  than  be  treated  as  if  he  were  a  servant,  he 
would  surrender  both — in  his  way  he  was  a  proud  man.  Still 
he  did  not  want  to  give  up  either  ;  and  if  time  were  given  he  thought 
that  his  lordship  would  think  better  of  the  matter. 
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sis  he  returned  to  his  office,  choosing  the  quiet  streets  by  which 
he  had  come,  he  had  a  glimpse,  through  an  opening,  of  the  distant 
Market-place.  A  sound  of  cheering,  a  glare  of  smoky  light,  a  medley 
of  leaping,  running  forms,  a  something  uplifted  above  the  crowd, 
moved  across  his  line  of  vision.  Almost  as  quickly  it  vanished, 
leaving  only  the  reflection  of  retreating  torches.  '  Hurrah  !  Hurrah 
for  Mottisfont !  Hurrah  ! '  Still  the  cheering  came  faintly  to 
his  ears. 

He  sighed.  Riddsley  had  remained  faithful — by  nine  !  But 
he  did  not  deceive  himself.  It  was  the  writing  on  the  wall !  The 
Com  Laws  were  doomed,  and  with  them  much  that  he  had  loved, 
much  that  he  cherished,  much  in  which  he  believed. 

(To  be  continued.} 
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THE  STORY  OF   THE   GUNS. 
BY  WILLIAM  LATEY,   M.B.E. 

You  'avn't  got  no  brothers,  fathers,  sisters,  wives  or  sons, 

If  you  want  to  win  your  battle,  take  and  work  your  bloomin'  guns. 

THE  Navy  is  not  the  only  silent  service.  The  story  of  the 
Munitions  has  yet  to  be  told.  We  shall  hear  it  in  bits,  incoherent, 
syncopated.  Some  secret  of  the  War  peeps  out  every  day  in  prose 
or  picture.  Thus  photos  have  been  published  in  the  illustrated 
papers  of  the  Admiralty  '  Hush  '  guns,  the  18-inch  monster  on  its 
monitor  which  during  its  embryo  stage  was  styled  the  15-inch  B, 
in  order  to  keep  the  enemy  in  the  dark.  Perhaps  there  are  still 
a  few  surprise  shots  in  our  locker  which  it  would  be  well  to  keep 
sealed  there  for  the  present.  But  there  are  many  secrets  de  poli- 
chinelle  well  known  to  the  German  High  Command  for  many  a  long 
day,  and  only  hidden  from  the  British  public  by  the  indiscrimination 
of  official  reticence  and  a  timid  censorship.  The  magnificent  way 
in  which  this  country  out-Krupped  Essen  in  guns,  through  skill  in 
design  and  the  brains  and  brawn  of  our  munition-workers,  has  never 
been  properly  brought  home  either  to  ourselves  or  to  our  friends 
abroad.  It  is  now  possible  to  lift  the  veil  here  and  there,  though 
as  yet  premature,  perhaps,  to  disclose  the  whole  picture,  even 
of  artillery. 

When  in  July  1914  the  German  Emperor  signed  the  death- 
warrant  of  seven  million  men,  the  British  Expeditionary  Force  was 
equipped  with  artillery  as  follows  :  field-guns,  13-  and  18-pounders 
(representing  the  weight  of  projectile),  and  a  number  of  60-pounder 
guns  and  clumsy  5-inch  howitzers.  From  Mons  back  to  the  Marne 
it  was  clear  that  the  British  were  out -gunned  and  out-machine- 
gunned — at  any  rate,  in  point  of  numbers.  The  Hun  not  only  obeyed 
Napoleon's  maxim  of  massed  artillery,  but  went  *  nap '  on  the 
howitzer  (an  arm,  by  the  way,  which  the  Little  Corporal  himself 
rather  disliked).  Parenthetically,  I  may  say  here  that  anything 
from  1-inch  calibre  upwards  is  technically  a  gun  or  howitzer  ; 
a  machine-gun  ranks  as  a  small  arm,  and  sundry  trench-warfare 
weapons — such  as  Stokes  mortars,  and  Livens  projectors— have  a 
category  to  themselves. 
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The  heaviest  gun  on  the  British  side  during  the  winter  of  1914-15 
was  the  6-inch  naval  gun,  mounted  on  armoured  trains  ;  but  as  there 
were1  only  three  of  these  trains — H.M.A.T.  '  Churchill/  '  Jellicoe/ 
and  '  Guise  ' — they  had  their  work  cut  out.  Their  function  was 
virtually  to  snipe  at  German  long-range  guns.  When  acting  as 
War  Correspondent  for  the  Daily  Chronicle  at  this  period,  the 
writer  came  into  contact  a  good  deal  with  these  naval  units,  then 
under  the  command  of  Commander  Littlejohns,  R.N,  One  of  the 
armoured  trains  was  at  Antwerp  when  the  Germans  were  beginning 
to  beleaguer  that  city,  and  one  day  Mr.  Churchill  happened  on  this 
train  when  a  Hun  sausage-balloon  was  busy  spotting  for  an  enemy 
battery.  To  the  gunner  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  said  :  '  A 
sovereign  if  you  pot  that  balloon  ! '  The  naval  man  bracketed  the 
balloon  with  two,  and  brought  it  down  in  flames  with  a  third  shot. 
He  got  his  sovereign.  '  Bradburys  '  were  not  the  only  currency  then, 
Mr.  Churchill,  by  the  way,  and  his  friend  Colonel  John  Seely,  both 
had  a  turn  in  the  trenches  at  Antwerp,  rifle  to  shoulder. 

Revenons  d  nos  canons.  In  the  early  Flanders  fighting  our 
60-pounders  were  very  useful ;  but  there  were  not  enough  of  them, 
and.  in  common  with  most  calibres,  they  suffered  from  lack  of 
ammunition.  Meanwhile,  our  lines  were  continually  being  pounded 
by  1  he  very  numerous  and  efficient  5' 9-  and  8'2-inch  howitzers, 
with  the  result  that  '  Jack  Johnson  '  became  rather  more  a  name 
of  dread  than  scorn  in  that  terrible  period  when  our  thin  khaki 
line  beat  back  the  onsets  of  the  famous  Prussian  Guard.  As  soon 
as  ttie  war  of  movement  ceased,  it  became  apparent  that  for  trench 
fighting,  even  on  a  line  of  not  more  than  twenty  miles  long,  we  had 
only  a  comparatively  scanty  supply  of  18-pounders  and  4 -5-inch 
howitzers,  together  with  a  few  batteries  of  60-pounders  and  con- 
verted naval  4'7-inch  guns,  and  practically  no  very  heavy  artillery. 

Immediately  on  the  outbreak  of  war,  the  then  Master-General 
of  Ordnance,  General  von  Donop,  busied  himself  about  placing 
orders  for  more  guns ;  but  it  was  many  months  before  the  then 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Lord  Kitchener,  recognised  the  pressing 
need  of  heavy  siege  artillery.  In  fact  some  120  howitzers,  varying 
in  calibre  from  six-  to  twelve-inch,  had  been  ordered  before  the 
Ministry  of  Munitions  came  into  existence ;  but  ordering  compli- 
cated machines  of  war  and  securing  delivery  are  two  very  different 
things.  Firms  which  had  never  before  been  employed  in  the  highly 
specialised  work  of  artillery  manufacture  gaily  accepted  sub- 
contracts from  the  great  armament  firms.  Thus  when  the  spring 
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of  1915  arrived,  it  was  the  same  with  guns  as  with  shells :  the 
Army  had  not  got  the  goods  it  needed. 

It  was  due  largely  to  the  personal  efforts  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
and  Mr.  Churchill  that  steps  were  taken  to  put  in  hand  the  very 
big  guns  demanded  by  the  fighting  conditions  in  the  Continental 
War.  The  former,  as  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  took  the  initiative 
in  ordering  a  number  of  15-inch  howitzers.  The  gun-bodies  were 
made  at  Coventry  Ordnance  Works  in  record  time ;  the  plant  used 
having  been  diverted  from  the  manufacture  of  other  artillery. 
The  15-inch  howitzer  threw  a  high  explosive,  weighing  three- 
quarters  of  a  ton,  10,000  yards,  and  was  drawn  by  six  caterpillar- 
tractors.  I  well  remember  their  first  arrival  in  France,  under  the 
command  of  Admiral  Sir  K.  Bacon  (since  Controller  of  Munitions 
Inventions),  as  naval  units.  They  first  went  into  action  at  Neuve 
Chapelle  in  March  1915,  and  smashed  to  atoms  various  of  the  enemy 
strong  points.  Thus  it  was  Mr.  Churchill,  with  his  prophetic  vision, 
who  set  the  pace  in  '  heavies,'  as  in  tanks,  though  it  was  not  very 
long  before  the  15-inch  howitzer  was  out-classed  by  more  mobile, 
more  accurate,  and  longer-range  siege  artillery,  just  as  the  early 
tank  was  rapidly  out-classed  by  subsequent  types. 

It  has  always  seemed  a  pity  that  the  achievements  of  novel 
weapons  in  this  war,  whether  guns  or  fuses  or  aircraft,  or  what- 
soever it  may  be,  were  not  brought  home  to  the  imagination  of 
the  men  who  helped  to  fashion  them.  Take  the  15-inch  howitzers. 
The  enemy  knew  all  that  was  worth  knowing  about  them  within 
a  month  or  two  of  their  debut.  Supposing  that  Philip  Gibbs, 
for  instance,  in  his  own  inimitable  style  had  clothed  with 
colour  and  life  the  exploits  of  this  Gargantua  among  guns — and 
gunners  there  were  who,  when  dog-tired  and  foul  with  Flanders 
filth,  and  deafened  by  the  thunders  of  the  Titanic  conflict,  still 
treated  their  pieces  like  a  faithful  St.  Bernard  rather  than  an 
insensate  mass  of  steel — supposing  in  the  official  correspondents' 
report  from  G.H.Q.  there  had  appeared  a  picturesque  account  of 
what  the  15-inch  howitzer  had  done,  and  how  and  by  whom  it 
had  been  brought  into  being,  What  would  have  been  the  result  ? 
The  Coventry  and  Lancashire  munition-workers  who  built  it  would 
have  had  a  more  vivid  personal  interest  in  the  result  of  their  work, 
and  would  have  been  spurred  to  further  efforts,  just  as  other  muni- 
tioneers  would  have  been  filled  with  the  spirit  of  emulation.  A 
judicious  publicity  would  have  told  the  munition-worker,  either 
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through  the  Press  or  the  picture-palace,  or  by  notices  posted  up  at 
factories,  what  had  been  achieved  by  the  fighting-men  with  the 
particular  weapons  forged  on  this  side.  It  would  have  created 
a  healthy  interest  in  their  work  and  a  spirit  of  competition  deadly 
to  the  ca'  canny  policy. 

Several  proposals  to  this  effect  were  brought  before  the  author- 
ities— notably  by  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  and  Mr.  Robert  Donald — 
as  a  means  towards  combating  the  strike  miasma  among  muni- 
tion eers  in  certain  localities,  which  at  times  constituted  a  serious 
menace  to  our  fighting  efficiency.  It  was  pointed  out  that  records 
were  kept  of  the  individual  achievements  of  aeroplanes  and  big 
guns,  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  announce  by  word  of  mouth 
at  the  works  responsible  for  the  major  components  that  a  parti- 
cular aeroplane  had  brought  down  so  many  enemy  machines  at 
sue!  i  a  place  on  a  certain  date,  or  a  particular  gun  had  made  such 
and  such  a  point  on  the  Western  front  untenable  by  the  enemy. 
In  fact  the  Ministry  of  Information  carried  out  very  efficiently, 
at  a  late  period  in  the  War,  a  cinema  programme,  bringing  home  to 
all  what  our  splendid  sailors  and  soldiers  were  doing  in  every  clime  ; 
but  munitions  made  a  very  small  figure  in  this  series  of  pictures. 

An  equipment  like  the  15-inch  howitzer  necessitates  a  per- 
sonnel of  some  eighty  officers  and  men,  and  is  almost  as  com- 
plicated a  piece  of  machinery  as  a  double-octuple  Hoe  printing- 
press.  Even  a  modern  field-gun  bears  as  much  resemblance  to  the 
piece,  say,  of  Napoleon's  time  as  the  super-Dreadnought  '  Malaya  ' 
bea  rs  to  Drake's  '  Golden  Hind  '  which  sailed  the  Spanish  Main  ; 
and  there  is  a  closer  affinity  between  the  earliest  artillery  types 
and  the  muzzle-loader  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
than,  between  the  latter  and  the  guns  of  to-day.  For  many  cen- 
turies the  slinging-engine — known  variously  as  the  catapulta  or 
trebuchet  or  mangonel — was  the  only  form  of  artillery,  and,  like  the 
old  c  Brown  Bess/  very  murderous  it  was  at  short  range.  One  of  the 
most  vivid  descriptions  of  a  medieval  siege  may  be  found  in  £  The 
Cloister  and  the  Hearth,'  where  our  friend  Denys  of  Burgundy,  as  one 
of  the  besiegers,  is  intent  on  making  the  tall  English  knight  in  his 
shining  coat  of  mail  bite  the  dust.  We  read  that  in  reply  to  a 
50-lb.  stone,  which  just  missed  him,  the  knight  set  up  an  enormous 
Turkish  catapult  on  the  battlements,  which  flung  a  20-lb.  stone 
240  yards,  and  knocked  some  dirt  into  the  eye  of  Lord  Anthony  of 
Burgundy  and  made  him  swear  ;  and  then,  finally,  a  40-lb.  stone, 
which  put  the  besiegers'  catapult  out  of  action. 
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As  Charles  Reade  says,  '  Gunpowder  has  spoiled  war.'  The 
fifteenth  century  saw  the  forging  of  such  famous  pieces  as  '  Mons 
Meg '  (20-inch  calibre),  still  a  picturesque  adjunct  of  Edinburgh 
Castle, and  the  24-foot-long  brass  cannon  at  Dover  Castle,  afterwards 
known  as  Queen  Elizabeth's  '  pocket  pistol.'  Frederick  the  Great's 
favourite  was  a  7-pounder  howitzer,  with  a  range  of  300  yards. 
Gustavus  Adolphus'  equivalent  of  the  present  French  '  canon 
d'accompagnement '  (37  mm.)  was  a  4-pounder,  borne  by  two  Swedish 
soldiers,  with  a  range  of  400  yards.  Queen  Anne's  Master-General 
of  Ordnance,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  had  some  forty  guns  in 
action  at  Malplaquet,  firing  '  grape  '  and  '  case '  with  an  effective 
range  of  500  yards.  Even  at  Waterloo  the  power  of  artillery  had 
increased  very  little.  It  was  the  process  of  rifling  the  bore  in 
order  to  gain  greater  accuracy  and  range  (adopted  about  1858), 
and  the  use  of  more  powerful  propellants,  which  created  a  new 
era  in  artillery. 

The  gun  or  tube,  of  course,  is  only  part  of  an  equipment.  There 
are  the  carriage,  recoil  apparatus,  elevating  and  sighting  gear, 
and  hundreds  of  fittings  to  be  provided  as  well.  If  the  special 
machinery  to  construct  them  is  not  in  existence,  the  plant  itself 
has  to  be  manufactured.  Throughout  the  War  there  were  never 
enough  fitters  and  turners,  nor  jigs,  gauges,  and  other  machine 
tools.  Thus  though  the  pre-War  system  of  competition,  tender  and 
Treasury  sanction  had  to  be  abandoned,  except  in  the  case  of  such 
stores  as  limbers  and  wagons,  even  then  it  was  inevitable  that  in 
many  cases  no  appreciable  return  could  be  made  till  from  nine 
to  twelve  months  after  the  date  of  the  order. 

In  June  1915,  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  began  its  work.  Sir 
Charles  (then  Mr.)  Ellis  was  made  Director-General  of  Ordnance 
Supply  ;  and  the  pioneer  work  of  developing  our  gun  capacity  was 
admirably  done  by  Lieut. -Colonel  W.  C.  Symon  (of  Vickers')  and 
Lieut. -Colonel  H.  Ramsden,  both  of  whom  had  an  unrivalled  tech- 
nical knowledge  of  artillery.  Extensions  of  capacity  by  various 
firms  were  sanctioned,  and,  in  addition,  orders  for  new  artillery  to 
the  tune  of  £25,000,000  were  placed  within  four  months.  The 
then  Minister  of  Munitions  pushed  on  his  programme,  regardless 
of  War  Office  doubts  ;  and  when  the  Army  Council  demurred  to  the 
Ministry's  having  ordered  so  many  heavy  howitzers,  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  stuck  to  his  guns  ;  and  after  giving  his  reasons,  offered  to 
submit  the  question  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  Cabinet.  In  this 
case  it  was  an  amateur  strategist  in  the  right  place,  as  the  rather 
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pi  quint  official  correspondence  of  this  period  will  show — if  it  ever 
sees  the  light.  In  the  result  the  Army  was  very  glad  to  get  these 
'heavies/  the  Huns  having  proved  their  utility  at  Verdun  and 
elsewhere. 

Colonel  Symon  had  three  great  difficulties  to  contend  with  :  (1) 
building  up  new  capacity,  (2)  changes  in  design,  (3)  conservatism 
of  labour  in  the  workshops.  Large  orders  for  light  and  heavy 
artillery  were  placed  in  America  with  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company, 
and  ohe  Midvale  Steel  Company ;  but  a  serious  fire  at  the  former 
firm,  and  other  causes,  combined  to  bring  about  very  disappointing 
returns  from  this  source. 

la  this  country  dilution  by  women  on  gun  work  was  on  the 
whole  unsuccessful ;  and  the  prodigious  and  essential  activities  of 
the  Design  Department,  under  General  Sir  F.R.  Bingham,  inevitably 
had  a  hampering  effect  on  production.  Thus  though  the  intro- 
duction of  the  air-recuperator  system  for  18-pounders  represented 
a  great  advance  on  the  old  spring  recoil  apparatus,  the  change 
necessarily  reduced  output. 

Nevertheless,  the  gun  record  of  the  first  eighteen  months  of 
the  Ministry's  life  makes  very  good  showing ;  a  steady  upward 
tendency  being  disclosed  in  the  curve  of  output,  which  is  given 
on  the  following  page. 

In  his  final  dispatch,  Sir  Douglas  Haig  has  stated  that  in  1914 
the  maximum  number  of  British  pieces  of  artillery  in  the  field  was 
486,  and  in  1918  6437  ;  but  for  obvious  reasons  the  production  of 
guns  at  any  moment  during  the  War  represented  a  very  much 
high*  r  figure  than  the  total  in  the  Army  establishment,  and  in  fact 
the  Lumber  of  guns  produced  and  repaired  for  the  Army  during 
hostilities  was  close  on  40,000. 

It  was  not  until  about  the  beginning  of  1917  that  it  was  fully 
realised  how,  under  conditions  of  modern  warfare,  a  quick-firing 
gun  wears  out  very  rapidly,  and  that  quite  apart  from  the  replace- 
ment of  the  gun-body  various  parts  have  continually  to  be  replaced. 
So,  eirly  in  1917,  a  committee  was  formed  not  only  to  open  up 
further  manufacturing  capacity,  but  to  develop  repairs  and  the 
supply  of  spare  parts.  It  comprised  General  Bingham,  Sir  Charles 
Ellis,  Colonel  Symon,  Sir  Sothern  Holland,  Director-General  of 
Inspection,  and  Sir  Glynn  West,  Deputy  Director-General  for  Shell 
Suppiy.  Under  the  energetic  administration  of  the  last  named,  all 
the  siiells  of  the  common  service  type  that  were  needed  had  been 
supplied,  and  some  of  the  leading  shell-making  firms  were  now 
diverged  to  gun  repairs — e.g.  Hadfield's,  Beardmore's,  Harper,  Son, 
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and  Bean.  By  this  time  the  War  Office  were  clamouring  for  more 
and  more  guns  and  howitzers  of  a  very  heavy  type  and  of  a  longer 
range  in  order  to  overwhelm  the  subterranean  fortresses  built  by 
the  enemy  prior  to  their  '  pillbox '  system,  and  to  retaliate  against 
the  persistent  long-range  sniping  by  the  Huns  with  converted 
naval  guns.  It  is  pleasant  to  read  in  the  French  Press  that 
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the  Mayor  of  Dunkirk  has  set  up  by  the  statue  of  Jean  Bart 
and  the  Hotel  de  Ville  four  '  dud  '  380-mm.  shells  from  the  German 
gun  at  Leugenboom,  which  had  a  range  of  28  miles.  Dunkirk 
received  over  400  of  these  souvenirs.  At  this  period  there  were 
only  a  few  British  9 '2-inch  and  12-inch  naval  guns  on  railway 
mountings  which  could  attempt  to  compete. 

Moreover,  a  scientific  analysis  of  the  wear  of  guns  tended  to 
show  that  *the  question  of  gun-bodies  was  becoming  an  acute  one. 
This  analysis  was  the  work  of  the  Requirements  and  Statistics 
Department,  the  mainspring  of  the  Ministry,  which,  under  the 
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brilliant  leadership  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Layton  (a  Cambridge  Don  with  a 
startling  faculty  for  statistics,  who  has  recently  been  made  a  Com- 
panion of  Honour),  and  Mr.  W.  M.  Page,  Assistant  Secretary,  en- 
abled this  country  throughout  the  War  to  adjust  munitions  supply 
and  demand  by  a  continual  census  of  the  world's  resources  in 
munitions  material.  At  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  in  1813,  the  French 
fired  220  rounds  per  gun  ;  at  Waterloo  the  entire  expenditure  of 
gun  ammunition  on  the  British  side  was  about  9500  rounds  ; 
during  the  Franco-Prussian  War  the  Germans  fired  an  average  of 
94  rounds  per  gun ;  and  30,000  shells  were  fired  in  all  at  Sedan. 
But  in  this  war  such  figures  would  represent  only  the  minutest  drop 
in  the  ocean.  Thus  no  less  than  200,000,000  rounds  of  75  mm.  were 
fired  by  the  French  during  the  War,  the  daily  average  in  seven 
months  of  1918  being  250,000  ;  while  in  the  same  period  the  French 
fired  50,000  rounds  per  day  of  larger  calibres.  During  the  big 
fighting  of  Sept.  27,  28  and  29,  1918,  65,000  tons  of  British  gun 
ammunition  was  fired  on  each  day  on  the  average  ;  the  total 
amount  of  gun  ammunition  fired  from  August  to  November  11, 
1918,  being  700,000  tons. 

It  was  decided,  therefore,  that  the  last  ounce  must  be  extracted 
from  gun  capacity,  and  Mr.  James  B.  Maclean,  who,  together  with 
Sir  G.  West  and  Mr.  Clement  Stevens,  had  brought  the  Shell  Depart- 
ment to  a  fine  pitch  of  efficiency,  was  chosen  for  the  task  of  develop- 
ing gun  production  to  the  utmost.  Mr.  Maclean,  it  may  be  noted, 
was  one  of  the  discoveries  of  the  Ministry  of  Munitions.  He  was 
an  engineer  with  a  great  faculty  for  organisation — an  unusual 
combination.  From  an  apprentice  in  the  Clyde  shipyards,  he  had 
risen  to  a  high  position  abroad  with  Messrs.  Blandy  Brothers  &  Co. 
After  he  had  made  a  successful  business  of  his  new  job,  he  was  asked 
to  organise  the  new  Engineering  Department,  and  he  had  not  long 
been  Controller  of  this  when  in  June  1918  the  War  Cabinet  made 
up  its  mind  to  concentrate  on  a  great  tank  programme,  to  come 
into  effect  on  the  Western  Front  in  April  or  May  1919.  Mr.  Churchill 
chose  the  man  who  got  the  guns  to  try  his  hand  on  tanks  ;  and  when 
the  Armistice  came,  like  a  thief  in  the  night,  the  new  Controller  of 
the  Mechanical  Warfare  Department  had  reorganised  tank  produc- 
tion to  such  a  pitch  that  the  Huns  this  year  would  have  been  literally 
overwhelmed  by  landships  vastly  superior  in  every  way  to  those 
first  used  against  the  enemy. 

On  becoming  Controller  of  Gun  Manufacture,  Mr.  Maclean  had 
the  invaluable  co-operation  not  only  of  Colonel  Symon  until  the 
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latter's  departure  for  America  as  British  Artillery  Adviser  to  the 
United  States  Government,  but  also  of  Captain  V.  B.  Stewart,  of 
Beardm ore's,  and  of  Mr.  Hall  Brown — both  of  whom  subsequently 
succeeded  to  the  post  of  Controller  of  Gun  Manufacture — and  of 
Colonel  Ramsden  and  his  experienced  staff.  The  activities  of  the 
new  organisation  were  soon  felt.  The  steady  and  remarkable  in- 
crease in  output  in  the  curve  given  (on  p.  370)  restored  the  situation, 
and  in  the  dark  days  of  March  and  April  1918,  when  we  lost  over 
1500  guns  by  shell-fire  or  capture,  the  War  Office  was  able  to  replace 
these  within  a  month.  This  was  a  marvellous  achievement  when 
it  is  remembered  that  our  losses  by  capture  and  gunfire  during 
that  disastrous  period  included  870  field-guns,  175  60-pounders 
and  6-inch  guns,  and  over  500  howitzers  from  4'5-inch  to  9'2-inch, 
without  reckoning  some  700  trench  mortars  and  the  6-pounders 
in  the  200  lost  tanks.  There  was  literally  a  surfeit  of  artillery, 
and  the  trouble  now  was  not  to  find  the  guns,  but  to  find  enough  men 
to  fight  them.  In  this  result  one  of  the  prime  movers  was  Sir 
James  Stevenson,  Bart.,  the  Munitions  Council  Member  responsible 
for  Ordnance,  who  originally  organised  the  munitions  areas,  and  is 
now  Surveyor-General  at  the  War  Office,  and  a  member  of  the  Air 
Council. 

The  spare  parts  difficulty  was  obviated  to  a  considerable  extent 
by  the  creation  of  a  joint  Gun  Committee  of  the  War  Office  and 
Ministry  of  Munitions  under  the  chairmanship  of  General  Byron, 
Deputy  Director  of  Artillery,  which  met  every  week  with  the 
object  of  averting  any  shortage  in  those  arms  of  the  artillery 
most  urgently  needed  in  any  particular  theatre  of  war. 

The  duty  of  dealing  with  air  raids,  after  being  for  some  time  an 
Admiralty  responsibility  delegated  to  Admiral  Sir  Percy  Scott,  finally 
fsll  to  the  War  Office.  When  a  Zeppelin,  on  September  8,  1915, 
gaily  sailed  at  a  low  level  over  the  City  and  caused  a  tremendous 
fire  in  Gresham  Street,  finally  getting  away  via  Hampstead,  after 
doing  damage  to  the  extent  of  a  million  and  a-half  sterling,  the  only 
guns  available  were  pom-poms.  Watching  its  leisurely  evolutions 
from  a  high  roof  in  the  City,  the  writer  can  well  remember  his 
feelings  of  exasperation  at  the  supreme  contempt  with  which  the 
Zeppelin  treated  these  pop-guns.  A  month  later  (when  the  Lyceum 
had  a  narrow  escape,  and  most  of  the  beautiful  old  stained-glass 
windows  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Chapel  were  smashed),  there  was,  at  any 
rate,  one  gun  in  London— a  French  75  mm.  '  autocanon'— which 
could  reach  a  Zeppelin  at  most  heights  ;  and  when  this  gun  got  to 
work  the  intruder  sheered  ofE  in  a  matter  of  seconds.  Zeppelins 
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were  finally  beaten  by  our  splendid  airmen ;  but  a  new  problem 
presented  itself  one  fine  Saturday  in  1917,  when  a  fleet  of  enemy 
aero  planes  calmly  manoeuvred  over  London,  apparently  impervious 
to  tLe  scanty  and  desultory  gun-fire  which  greeted  them. 

Steps  were  taken  to  strengthen  our  defences  by  means  of  anti- 
aircraft guns  and  counter  air-attack,  and  in  the  next  daylight  Gotha 
raid  the  Huns  were  given  a  lesson  which  made  them  resort  to 
their  insidious  policy  of  moonlight  visits.  During  the  anxious 
week  of  bombing-raids  on  London,  September  24r-30,  1917,  the 
enemy  came  on  the  Monday  and  Tuesday,  Friday,  Saturday, 
and  Sunday,  and  one  result  of  their  persistence — fortunately  un- 
knoT/n  to  them — was  that  the  French  75  mm.  guns,  stationed  in 
the  western  defences,  nearly  ran  out  of  ammunition.  An  ugly 
situation  was  averted  by  the  very  prompt  dispatch  of  consign- 
ments by  special  train  from  a  store  in  Scotland  and  by  boat  from 
France ;  and  the  non-arrival  of  the  Hun  airmen  on  the  Monday 
was  a  considerable  relief  to  the  commander  of  the  western  area  of 
the  London  Air  Defence,  Lieut.-Col.  A.  Kawlinson,  C.M.G.,  the 
officer  who  brought  from  France  the  *  auto-canon '  already 
referred  to. 

Luring  this  period,  thousands  of  people  were  rather  intrigued 
by  seeing  what  appeared  to  be  aeroplanes  falling  in  flames  or,  at 
any  rate,  falling  flares ;  and  for  some  days  the  mystery  was  the 
subject  of  newspaper  controversy.  In  fact  the  phenomena  were 
about  ten  rounds  of  the  special  75  mm.  anti-Zeppelin  incendiary 
armx unition,  which  were  fired  when  ammunition  for  these  guns 
was  getting  low— these  projectiles  having  a  great  tail  of  flame  ten 
feet  ong. 

Soon  after  this,  the  French  guns  were  sent  to  Coventry  (literally) 
and  3ther  '  provincial  towns/  owing  to  the  fact  that,  excellent  as 
these  guns  are  in  the  open  country,  the  heavy  shrapnel -cases  came 
down  whole  on  the  London  roof-tops  and  did  no  little  damage. 
One  shrapnel-case  indeed  went  through  the  roof  of  the  General 
Comnanding  the  Anti-aircraft  Defences  of  London.  Another 
reason  for  their  transfer  was  that  high-explosive  shell  was  con- 
sidered the  most  effective  form  of  projectile  against  enemy  planes, 
and  there  existed  no  75  mm.  H.E.  of  a  type  safe  for  firing  over  a 
vast  city.  Indeed,  even  the  H.E.  shells  of  the  British  guns  often 
fell  1  o  earth  '  duds  J — i.e.  unexploded.  One  of  them  pierced  the 
roof  of  the  Parliament  Room  of  the  Middle  Temple,  adjacent  to  the 
old  Hall,  and  scratched  the  face  of  the  famous  Chief  Justice 
Kenvon,  or  rather  of  his  portrait. 
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It  may  interest  even  well-informed  people  who  used  to  speak 
of  their  '  enormous  '  local  gun,  '  which  made  the  house  shake/ 
to  know  that  throughout  the  enemy  raids  on  London  the  only 
anti-aircraft  guns  were  13-pounders,  3-inch  20  cwt.,  75  mm.,  and  18- 
pounder  high-angle  guns,  none  of  a  greater  calibre  than  3- 3-inch. 
In  the  six  raids  referred  to  above,  over  45,000  rounds  were  fired, 
and  seven  3-inch  guns  wore  out. 

When  Captain  Stewart  became  Controller  of  Gun  Manufacture, 
he  was  faced  with  the  demand  of  the  Army  for  improved  weapons, 
and  consequent  changes  of  design  by  the  Design  Department, 
whose  task  was  to  out-range  the  enemy,  and  to  go  one  better  in 
other  respects.  With  the  supply  of  skilled  labour  continually 
being  encroached  upon  by  the  calling  up  of  men  to  the  Colours, 
it  was  no  easy  matter  to  change  over  to  improved  types  and  at 
the  same  time  maintain  the  existing  Army  establishment  in  repair. 
The  temporary  success  of  the  Gothas  in  bombing  London  and  the 
south-eastern  districts,  and  some  of  our  depots  in  France,  as  well  as 
their  outrageous  attacks  on  Red  Cross  hospitals  and  elsewhere  be- 
hind our  lines,  called  for  more  powerful  anti-aircraft  guns,  with  the 
result  that  a  heavier  and  more  destructive  projectile  was  designed, 
and  the  production  thereof  put  in  hand,  and  a  new  4-inch  anti- 
aircraft gun  delivered  to  the  Army  in  considerable  numbers.  But 
theprincipal  alteration  was  the  adoption  of  a  new  type  of  18-pounder, 
the  first  battery  of  which  went  into  the  field  in  September  1918. 
The  new  field-gun  commanded  an  elevation  of  37|  degrees,  as  com- 
pared with  16  degrees  in  the  old,  thereby  giving  a  greatly  increased 
range — i.e.  from  6500  yards  to  10,000.  The  gun  and  carriage  had 
been  designed  in  all  its  details  with  the  one  object  of  rapid  pro- 
duction ;  but  the  preliminary  results  obtained  were  so  satisfactory, 
as  regards  improved  accuracy,  range,  traverse,  and  firing  stability, 
that  no  alterations  were  found  necessary.  Sir  George  Buckham,  of 
Vickers',  and  Mr.  Maclean  were  most  closely  associated  with  the 
development  of  this  new  field-gun. 

Again,  the  long-distance  shelling  of  Paris  by  the  enemy  with 
the  calamitous  Good  Friday  tragedy  of  St.  Gervais  Church,  aroused 
an  intense  passion  for  reprisals  in  kind.  '  Fat  Bertha/  now  a 
French  trophy,  had  a  gun-body  about  60  feet  long,  and  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  55  degrees  threw  a  projectile,  weighing  3  cwt.  and  of  8- 26- 
inch  calibre,  a  distance  of  75  miles.  The  initial  velocity  of  the 
projectile  was  calculated  at  1600  metre-seconds,  and  the  explosive 
charge  at  about  three-quarters  of  the  weight  of  the  projectile. 
The  range  was  made  possible  by  the  rarity  of  the  atmosphere  at 
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the  immense  height  through  which  the  shell  took  its  parabolic  course 
for  <;he  greater  part  of  its  journey. 

Both  the  British  and  French  Ministers  of  Munitions  were  eager 
to  enable  the  Hun  to  be  paid  back  in  his  own  coin,  and  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  April  11, 1918,  Mr.  Lynch  asked  the  Under  Secretary 
for  War  whether  he  had  taken  the  opinion  of  competent  engineers 
and  artillerists  if  it  were  possible  to  construct  a  gun  capable  of 
throwing  a  projectile  80  miles  or  over,  and,  if  so,  whether  he  had 
taken  any  steps  in  consequence.  Mr  Macpherson  replied  :  '  Yes, 
sir ;  it  is  possible  to  construct  such  a  gun,  and  the  necessary  steps 
havo  been  taken.'  In  fact  the  Ministry  had  been  very  busy  on 
the  question,  though  military  opinion  regarded  '  Fat  Bertha  '  as 
a  coup  de  theatre,  the  results  of  which  did  not  justify  the  enormous 
expense  of  such  a  weapon.  Nevertheless,  under  Mr.  Maclean's 
direction,  certain  equipments  were  put  in  hand,  designed  to  bring 
within  range  many  of  the  munition-making  areas  of  Lorraine  and 
the  Rhine.  One  of  them  was  a  16-inch  gun,  already  in  existence, 
the  weight  of  which  together  with  the  mountings  was  calculated 
at  over  130  tons  ;  and  but  for  the  change  in  the  military  situation 
during  the  summer,  many  an  important  German  centre  would  have 
appreciated  the  mental  tension  that  Paris  had  to  suffer  through 
weary  weeks. 

Even  officials  have  their  jokes.  About  this  time  a  daily  paper 
came  out  with  a  story  of  an  American  having  designed  a  gun 
375  feet  long,  with  a  bore  of  60  inches,  throwing  a  100-ton  shell 
(which  was  26  feet  long)  a  distance  of  100  miles,  the  destructive 
effect  being  such  as  to  annihilate  a  city  of  7,000,000  souls.  Scribbled 
a  leading  Munition  Councillor  to  the  Chief  of  Design  with  reference 
to  this  cutting  :  '  Some  Gun  !  Believe  me.  Why  not  build  six  and 
finish  the  War  ? '  The  Chief  of  Design  (with  a  chuckle,  no  doubt) 
passed  on  the  paper  to  the  Department  of  Requirements  with 
the  remark  :  '  I  think  we  should  order  ten,  don't  you,  and  one  for 
spare  ?  '  Then  the  joke  reached  the  Minister,  who  extinguished  it 
with  one  of  his  familiar  red-ink  ticks. 

A  sketch  of  the  work  done  by  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  in 
producing  guns  would  not  be  complete  without  a  reference  to  help 
give  a  to  the  Admiralty  and  to  the  Allies. 

When  the  submarine  menace  became  so  deadly  it  was  decided 
to  arm  our  merchantmen  with  more  powerful  guns  of  not  less  than 
4-inoh  calibre,  and  this  necessitated  the  handing  over  of  capacity 
that  made  a  serious  inroad  upon  part  of  the  Army  programme. 
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Yet  the  help  which  the  Admiralty  gave  the  Army  in  big  guns 
(and  little  guns,  too,  because  the  first  6-pounders  used  in  tanks 
were  naval  ones)  more  than  compensated  for  this  diversion  of 
capacity. 

Russia,  in  1915-17,  received  hundreds  of  heavy  equipments 
from  Britain  and  France ;  and,  thanks  to  the  Bolsheviks,  some  of 
these  guns,  including  6-inch  howitzers,  were  brought  over  to  the 
Western  Front  and  used  against  the  Allies  last  year.  Just  before 
the  break-up  of  the  Tsardom,  the  Milner  Mission  had  arranged  a 
programme  of  munitions  supply  to  Russia  on  a  scale  which  would 
have  placed  the  Russian  forces  on  an  equal  footing  with  their  ad- 
versaries ;  but  the  rapid  disintegration  of  the  Army  under  Kerensk\  'a 
weak  regime  rendered  this  programme  abortive.  Rumania  also 
received  British  and  French  Artillery.  France,  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ing artillery-makers  of  the  world,  practically  provided  her  own 
guns,  and  was  early  in  the  field  with  monster  long-range  mobile 
equipments  that  did  well  in  the  broken  country  of  Champagne  and 
the  Argonne.  But  France  at  one  time  lacked  'middle  weights/ 
and  borrowed  a  score  or  so  of  our  8-inch  howitzers,  which  she  kept 
in  the  field  till  the  close  of  hostilities. 

Italy,  after  Caporetto,  was  in  a  tight  corner  for  artillery,  but 
Britain  and  France  rushed  guns  to  her  aid  quite  apart  from  the 
equipment  of  the  Allied  divisions  sent  to  the  Alps.  As  to  Portugal, 
the  Portuguese  divisions  on  the  field  were  armed  with  75  mm.  guns 
supplied  by  the  French,  who  aided  the  Belgian  Army  similarly. 

When  the  United  States  entered  the  War,  in  April  1917,  she  was 
virtually  as  unprepared  in  April  1917  as  we  were  in  August  1914. 
She  set  about  a  comprehensive  manufacturing  programme  of  her 
own,  but  took  valuable  time  to  come  round  to  the  view  insisted 
upon  ab  initio  by  Lord  Reading  and  his  technical  advisers— viz., 
that  in  artillery  the  United  States  should  profit  by  the  hard-earned 
experience  of  the  Allies,  and  accept  the  latter's  Service  designs. 

In  the  long  ran,  the  American  Armies  were  equipped  for  the 
most  part  with  French  field-guns  and  British  siege  artillery,  though 
some  American  14-inch  naval  guns  on  railway  mountings  were 
sent  across  for  the  concluding  stages  of  the  campaign  on  the 
Western  Front. 

To  sum  up,  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  from  June  1915  to 
March  1918  increased  the  British  artillery  strength  to  ten  times 
the  pre-War  figure  in  respect  of  the  ordinary  service  types, 
besides  providing  a  vast  quantity  of  equipments,  big  and  little, 
for  special  purposes. 
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A  FOOL  there  was,  with  his  way  to  win, 

And  never  a  sign  of  a  wisdom-tooth. 

Who  wrote,  in  the  confidence  of  youth, 
Some  lines  called  '  When  my  Ship  comes  In.' 
(The  morbid  may  find  them  buried  between 
The  leaves  of  a  certain  magazine 
Which  I  would  name,  if  it  were  not  for 
The  modesty  of  its  editor.) 
But  now  that  he's  come  to  forty  year, 

With  placens  uxor  and  familia, 
Time's  winged  chariot,  hurrying  near, 

Bids  him  revise  his  juvenilia. 
And,  looking  back,  it  appears  to  me, 
•That  the  Ship  that  boy's  eyes  longed  to  see 
Was  laden  chiefly  with  L.S.D., 
And  his  vapourings  took — it  is  sad,  but  true — 
An  individualistic  view.  • 
That  slugabed,  with  his  egoist  creed, 
His  feudal  idea  of  a  serf  to  weed, 
And  his  favourite  books  on  a  plain  deal  shelf — 
A  faux  maigre  hermit  stuffed  with  Self  ! 

A  man  of  forty  smiles,  of  course, 
To  think  how  that  centripetal  force 
Swayed — and  sways — the  folly  and  fun 
Of  feckless  lads  of  twenty-one. 
1  Ho,  pretty  page,  with  the  dimpled  chin, 

That  never  has  known  a  barber's  shear,' 
Wait  till  your  Ships  start  coming  in — 
Scattered  the  skittles,  and  small  the  beer! 

That  isn't  quite  wha.t  I  meant  to  say  : 
I  see  I've  given  my  secret  away. 
The  fact  is,  while  the  Parcae  spin, 
Ships  have  never  done  coming  in. 
Until  he  comes  to  his  very  last  gasp, 
A  man's  reach  must  exceed  his  grasp ; 
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And  on  the  horizon,  where  high  hopes  drown, 
There's  always  another  Ship,  hull-down. 
Was  yesterday's  cargo  nothing  but  sorrow  ? — 
There's  always  another  Ship,  to-morrow.  .  .  . 
So  follows,  for  such  as  feel  inclined, 
Lloyd's  Register  for  the  undersigned. 

Ship  Number  One,  on  her  quarter-dec!:, 
Bore  a  miraculous  pen-earned  cheque ; 
But  down  in  the  hold  there  awaited  me 
A  scrap  of  paper  called  *  Schedule  D.' 

The  next  Ship  might  be  called  my  second, 

But  didn't  come  in,  so  cannot  be  reckoned : 

Dancing  over  the  waves  she  came, 

And  I  signalled  her — was  I  much  to  blame  ? — 

But  she  gybed,  and  bore  away  from  the  quay : 

I  suppose  I  was  not  the  consignee.  .  .  . 

But  she  carried  a  bit  of  my  heart  away 

Which  didn't  come  back  for  many  a  day — 

Until,  indeed,  I  found  her  in  tow 

Of  a  bold  sea-rover  I  happen  to  know. 

Well,  well !  the  curious  things  we  do 

When  we  are  Men  of  twenty-two  ! 

For  every  helmsman,  old  or  young, 

Has  heard  the  song  by  Sirens  sung, 

And  knows  the  thrill  'neath  Adam's  rib 

When  the  eye  approves  the  cut  of  a  jib ; 

Then  the  good  lad  bites  his  bullet  hard 

And  glues  his  eye  to  the  compass-card, 

While  another  lad,  unstable  as  sea, 

Stares  at  a  Legend  with  glass  and  comb, 
And  wonders,  *  Can  that  really  be 

Anadyomene,  Born-of-Foam  ?  ' 

My  next  Ship  came  a-sailing  in 
On  a  day  when  I  found  my  blood  akin 
To  a  certain  piece  (some  ten  square  miles) 
Of  a  certain  county  in  these  here  Isles. 
It  isn't  the  Place  where  I  was  Born ; 
It  isn't  the  Scene  of  Boyhood's  Days ; 
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Save  in  the  weeks  of  white  hawthorn, 

It  is  clad  in  browns  and  greens  and  greys. 

It  isn't  the  Land  of  Heart's  Desire, 
It  isn't  the  Land  of  Lost  Delight, 

But  just  a  bit  of  an  English  shire 
Largely  composed  of  haematite. 

Wild  horses  shall  not  drag  its  name 

From  my  stern  bosom — but  all  the  same 

I'll  say  :   it  isn't  the  Downs,  but  Ups ; 

The  farms  win  prizes  for  Herdwick  tups  ; 

And  where  contour-lines  lie  close  together 

You  must  be  ready  for  rainy  weather.  .  .  . 

0  if  I  could,  as  I  am  fain, 

Walk  and  climb  all  day  in  rain, 

And  get  wet  through — wet  through — again ! 

And  then  a  Ship.  .  .  . 

0  Heart- Alive, 

What  ichor,  when  the  gods  arrive, 

Transfuses  from  their  starry  way 

To  inform  these  drouthy  veins  of  clay ! 

Though  no  caress  in  heaven  be  warm, 

Though  ether  take  the  place  of  form, 

Though  wraith  to  wraith  may  never  thrill 

The  memory  of  one  daffodil — 

If  spirits,  purged  by  Light  and  Fire, 

May  claim  of  Mercy  one  desire, 

Then — shall  I  ask  a  bloodless  boon 

And  crassly  crave  a  glimpse  of  moon  ? — 

No  !    but  to  live,  on  Heaven's  plain, 

My  March  of  wooing  over  again ! 

Procul  este,  profani  .  .  .  Sic 

Benedicat  Benedick. 

Yea,  more  than  Benedick  I  am. — 

Brother,  hast  ever  pushed  a  pram, 

Stammered  small  facts  to  Kegistrars, 

Or  screwed  in  nursery-window-bars  ? 

Then,  brother,  shake !   for  we  have  found 

The  power  that  makes  the  world  go  round ; 

And  though  the  metaphor's  wearing  thin — 

Let  me  know  when  your  Ships  come  in !  F.  S. 
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FROM  A   DIARY    IN  THE  CAMEROONS. 
BY   MAJOR   C.   S.   STOCKS,   D.S.O.,   INDIAN   ARMY. 

TOWARDS  the  end 'of  November  1915  the  sands  of  German  dominion 
in  the  Cameroons  were  rapidly  running  out,  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
history  that  the  campaign  ended  with -the  capture  of  Jaunde  on 
January  1,  1916. 

The  scope  of  this  article  does  not  admit  of  any  but  the  briefest 
of  brief  references  being  made  to  the  general  situation  in  1915  ; 
so  I  must  content  myself  with  saying  that  the  Allied  forces  under 
Major-General  Dobell  found  themselves  in  the  happy  position  of 
forming  the  circumference  of  a  rough  circle  of  which  Jaunde  was 
the  centre  and  which  enclosed  the  German  forces  still  in  the  field. 

The  Allies  were  disposed  in  columns  of  varying  strength  on 
this  circumference,  and  this  article  deals  with  some  episodes  in  the 
life  of  one  of  these  columns. 

Our  column  was  known  as  the  Bare  Column,  and  had  started 
life  some  six  weeks  before  the  story  opens  with  a  strength  of  500 
rifles  made  up  roughly  of  equal  numbers  of  an  Indian  Kegiment 
lately  arrived  in  the  country  and  of  the  West  African  Regiment 
or  Wars.  Each  detachment  had  two  maxims,  and  a  couple  of  2- 95 
mountain  guns  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Battery  completed  the  Army. 

On  November  24  a  portion  of  this  column — roughly  half, 
the  rest  having  been  left  to  garrison  Dschang — and  a  column  of 
Waffs  (Nigerians  of  the  West  African  Frontier  force),  with  which 
it  had  joined  hands  a  few  days  before  at  Bagam,  found  themselves 
held  up  at  the  Nun  river  on  the  road  to  Fumban  by  a  German 
column.  This  column  was  the  late  garrison  of  Bagam,  which, 
having  left  that  place  before  our  troops  arrived,  had  succeeded  in 
getting  its  main  portion  across  the  river  in  comfort.  Its  rearguard 
had,  however,  given  us  a  good  deal  of  scrapping. 

The  river,  running  north  and  south}  was  deep,  broad,  and  of  a 
strong  current,  and  the  Hun  had  removed  and  burnt  all  boats: 
no  ford  or  other  means  of  crossing  existed. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  solve  the  conundrum  of  getting  to  Fumban, 
the  two  column  commanders  had  agreed  on  the  following  plan : — 

C and  his  Waffs  were  to  return  on  their  tracks  and  make  a 

wide  turning  movement  to  the  north,  cross  the  river  near  its  head 
waters,  and  then  turn  south  and  come  in  at  the  rear  of  the  Huns 
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opposing  us.  This  turning  movement  would  take  the  best  part  of 
six  days,  good  marchers  though  the  Waffs  are,  as  the  distance  was 
anything  up  to  120  miles. 

Meanwhile  we — the  Bare  Column — were  to  keep  the  Hun 
amusod,  replenish  our  scanty  supplies,  and  get  some  rafts  or  boats 
made  locally  with  a  view  to  an  eventual  crossing. 

TLe  Waffs  moved  off  on  this  long  trek  on  the  25th,  and  we 
settled  down  to  our  part  of  the  show. 

Our  hopes  of  a  few  days'  '  make  and  mend  '  were,  however,  soon 
dispelled.  The  disturber  of  oar  peace  was  not  the  Hun  commander 
from  across  the  river,  who  contented  himself  with  an  occasional 
f  hate  '  when  stirred  up  by  our  picquets,  but  was  a  deputation  from 
the  k  ng  of  Fumban  headed  by  one  of  his  majesty's  near  relatives. 
The  envoy  arrived  under  a  flag  of  truce  and  brought  greetings  from 
his  rr  aster  and  a  request  that  we  would  advance  on  Fumban  as 
quickly  as  possible.  The  message  continued  that  the  Germans  were 
leaving  Fumban  ;  that  they  had  already  hanged  some  of  his  chief 
men,  and  he  (the  king)  feared  the  worst  for  himself  ;  that  the  envoy 
knew  of  a  place  upstream  which  was  not  watched  by  the  Germans, 
and  where  our  force  could  cross  ;  that  any  food  we  wanted  should 
be  forthcoming  once  we  were  over  his  border  (the  Nun),  and  please 
would  we  come  quickly. 

The  fact  of  the  proposed  crossing-place  being  upstream  enabled 
the  column  commander  to  fall  in  with  the  king's  views,  as  such  a 
move  would  only  mean  that  we  should  meet  the  Waff  column  one 
or  two  days  earlier  than  expected,  and  on  the  left  or  German  bank 
of  tha  river.  Moreover,  the  Germans  had  not  shown  any  signs  of 
an  oJensive  spirit,  so  there  seemed  little  danger  in  leaving  the 
cross  ng  lightly  guarded. 

Tie  O.C.  Wars  was  therefore  ordered  to  leave  an  officer  and 
twen  y-five  men  at  the  crossing  to  keep  the  Huns  amused  and  to 
receive  and  cherish  our  expected  convoy,  while  the  remainder  of 
the  column,  i.e.  the  Indian  Regiment  and  the  rest  of  the  Wars,  with 
the  gun,  would  trust  itself  to  the  guidance  of  the  envoy  and  hope 
for  the  best. 

The  Wars  therefore  started  off  that  night — the  26th — guided 
by  the  envoy  in  person,  while  we  followed  very  early  the  next 
morring,  led  by  one  of  his  assistants. 

K  ever  shall  I  forget  that  march  ! 

The  road  led  over  some  high  ground  near  the  crossing,  and 
as  tl  is  was  the  only  spot  where  our  movements  would  be  visible 
to  tha  Hans,  it  had  to  be  negotiated  before  daylight.  Consequently, 
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4  A.M.  was  fixed  on  for  the  start,  and  an  hour  later  we  were  safely 
past  the  danger  spot  and  swallowed  up  in  the  swamp  fringing  the 
river.  In  this  swamp  we  continued  for  the  next  seven  hours. 

The  bright  spots  on  that  day  are  marked  in  my  memory  by 
the  rare  occasions  on  which  we  touched  dry  land.  For  the  most 
part,  when  we  were  not  tripping  over  creepers  in  the  darkness,  we 
were  falling  into  mud-holes  ;  when  we  were  not  up  to  our  waists 
in  mud-holes  we  were  knocking  our  heads  against  overhanging 
branches.  How  the  gun-carriers  managed  to  get  their  loads  along 
passes  the  imagination ;  but  they  are  truly  marvellous  fellows, 
these  Sierra  Leone  carriers,  and  can  do  most  things  which  require 
strength  and  endurance. 

At  last,  shortly  before  midday,  we  emerged  from  our  marshy 
jungle  on  to  a  nice  open  bit  of  swamp  with  a  small  hill  growing  out 
of  it.  This  hill  our  guide  indicated  as  marking  the  crossing-place. 

The  Wars  had  arrived  an  hour  or  so  before,  and  had  already 
sent  an  officer  and  a  few  men  across  the  river  in  the  only  two  avail- 
able boats.  The  envoy  had  gone  with  them  to  procure  more 
boats  from  the  Fumban  side. 

The  hill  proved  to  be  the  only  more  or  less  dry  place  for  miles — 
a  veritable  oasis  in  a  waste  of  swamp,  and  boasted  a  narrow  beach 
at  its  base  on  which  we  could  settle  the  men  down.  The  next  thing 
was  to  see  about  getting  the  army  over,  and  fortunately  the  envoy 
soon  arrived  at  the  head  of  a  fleet  of  a  dozen  more  boats. 

These  boats,  which  we  were  destined  to  know  well  in  the  next 
few  days,  deserve  a  short  description.  The  word  boat  is  an  entire 
misnomer — raft  would  be  better — but  semi-buoyant  faggot  describes 
them  best.  They  are  constructed  entirely  of  palm  branches  and 
tie-tie  or  creeper — the  palm  branches  form  the  wood  work,  while 
the  ubiquitous  tie-tie  provides  the  fixing  medium.  The  branches 
are  laid  on  the  ground  butts  and  tips  together  ;  when  sufficient 
breadth  has  been  obtained,  the  tips  are  drawn  together  to  form  the 
bow,  while  the  butts  laced  with  tie-tie  form  the  stern.  Layer  upon 
layer  is  used  till  the  builder  considers  he  has  enough  buoyancy ; 
he  then  tops  off  the  whole  structure  with  a  platform  of  the  same 
material,  pushes  the  completed  article  into  the  water,  and  announces 
himself  ready  to  sail.  The  motive  power  is  provided  by  a  nigger 
with  a  long  pole. 

We  found  that  not  more  than  three  men  with  their  rifles  and 
kit  could  safely  be  put  on  the  best  of  these  contraptions,  and  as 
we  had  some  250  fighting  men  and  a  large  army  of  carriers,  besides 
kit,  ammunition,  a  gun  and  maxims,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
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supplies,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  operation  of  crossing  took  some 
time.  Moreover,  the  opposite  landing-place  was  a  mile  and  a-half 
upstream,  and  our  archaic  craft  took  the  best  part  of  three  hours 
to  do  the  return  journey ;  so  it  was  not  till  the  evening  of  the 
29th  that  the  last  of  the  troops  and  stores  were  across,  the  bulk  of 
the  carriers  being  left  to  come  across  next  morning.  I  personally 
did  not  cross  till  the  afternoon  of  the  29th,  and  my  only  pleasant 
recollection  of  those  three  days  is  of  my  arrival  wet,  cold  and  tired 

in  the  new  camp  and  being  met  by  W •  of  the  Wars  with  his 

last  lot  of  whisky,  which  he  insisted  on  my  drinking. 

Ttie  operation  of  landing  on  the  far  side  consisted  merely  of 
slipping  off  the  raft  into  a  practicable  depth  of  water,  and  then 
wading  through  the  swamp  till  comparatively  dry  land  was  reached. 
The  nature  of  the  river  and  landing  was  such  that  work  could  only 
be  done  by  daylight :  as  soon  as  the  sun  set  an  impenetrable  mist 
closed  down,  and  one  unfortunate  European  sergeant  of  the  Wars, 
who  crossed  late,  spent  the  night  on  his  half -submerged  raft  sur- 
rounded by  bellowing  hippos,  owing  to  the  failure  of  his  boatman 
to  find  the  landing-place. 

We  were  now  on  the  German  side  of  the  river,  twelve  miles 
or  so  above  the  main  crossing  where  the  Hun  was  patiently  waiting 

for  us,  and  it  only  remained  to  get  into  touch  with  C and  his 

Waffs  and  arrange  a  new  plan  of  operations.  The  envoy,  who  was 
now  on  his  own  ground,  had  not  been  idle,  and  had  sent  out  various 

myrmidons  to  look  for  C ;  in  due  course  they  found  him,  and 

the  following  plan  was  agreed  upon  by  the  two  column  commanders. 

The  Waffs  were  to  continue  their  march  to  the  main  crossing, 
and  were  then  to  fall  on  the  Hun  from  behind,  roll  him  up  and 
release  our  detachment  and  eke  our  convoy.  Their  further  move- 
ments would  be  governed  by  circumstances.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
after  a  good  deal  of  scrapping,  they  released  our  convoy  and  finally 
occupied  Kuti,  ten  miles  south  of  Fumban,  on  December  5. 

We,  the  Bare  Column,  were  to  make  the  best  of  our  way  to 
Fum  ban  by  a  side  road  and  relieve  the  king  from  his  anxieties. 

We  therefore  proceeded  to  carry  out  our  part  of  the  programme, 
and,  after  burning  a  German  military  post — the  greater  part  of 
the  garrison  of  which  was  hunting  for  the  Waff  Column  in  quite 
the  wrong  direction — found  ourselves,  early  on  December  2, 
approaching  the  walled  city  of  Fumban,  the  capital  of  the  native 
state  of  Bamun. 

The  town  is  protected  by  two  systems  of  defences  with  certain 
roug  bly -defined  entrances.  The  outer  line  consists  of  a  very  high 
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mound  and  deep  ditch  enclosing  a  huge  tract  of  country  as  well 
as  the  town  proper.  This  mound  could  be  seen  away  in  the  dis- 
tance taking  the  hills  and  valleys  as  they  came,  and  its  total  length 
must  be  anything  up  to  thirty-five  miles.  It  must  have  beeo  a 
strong  defence  when  it  was  constructed,  though  it  probably  required 
a  levee  en  masse  to  hold  it.  Some  weeks  later  the  king  told  me 
that  it  was  made  by  his  grandfather  ninety  years  ago,  before  a 
white  man  had  ever  been  heard  of  in  the  country.  The  inner  line 
of  defence  surrounds  the  town  proper  and,  like  the  outer  one, 
consists  of  a  formidable  mound  and  ditch.  The  main  road  from 
the  Nun,  on  which  we  now  were,  enters  it  by  a  solidly  built  gateway 
with  guard-houses  and  loop-holed  towers,  but  the  various  other 
entrances  are  merely  gaps  in  the  wall  with  little  or  no  arrangements 
for  defence. 

As  the  column  was  nearing  the  inner  wall  a  panting  and 
dishevelled  messenger  was  seen  to  be  approaching  :  he  proved  to 
be  an  emissary  from  the  king  to  say  that  his  sable  majesty  was 
on  the  point  of  arriving,  and  at  the  next  turn  in  the  road  we  came 
face  to  face  with  the  cavalcade. 

The  king  himself  and  one  or  two  of  his  courtiers  were  mounted 
on  stout,  though  undersized,  ponies — the  rest  of  the  suite  was  on 
foot. 

The  column  halted,  aud  the  column  commander  awaited  the 
arrival  of  the  king,  who  hurriedly  threw  himself  off  his  pony  and 
advanced  on  foot — a  fine  upstanding  man,  not  very  negro  in 
type,  dressed  in  voluminous  blue  robes  and  wearing  a  turban  with 
the  end  tied  under  his  chin  and  over  his  mouth. 

He  was  naturally  a  trifle  nervous,  as  he  did  not  know  what  to 
expect,  but  on  being  told  that  no  harm  would  come  to  him  if  he 
behaved  properly,  he  brightened  up  and  proceeded  to  tell  us  what 
he  knew  of  the  movements  of  the  Germans,  and  to  expatiate  on 
the  resources  of  his  country. 

It  appeared  that  the  last  batch  of  Hun  troops  had  left  the  town 
the  day  before  and  had  gone  to  Kuti,  and  that  the  only  Germans 
now  remaining  were  some  half-dozen  missionaries  with  their  women 
and  children. 

As  to  supplies,  the  recital  made  our  mouths  water — beef,  goats, 
fowls,  '  duck-fowls,'  '  hen-fruit '  (the  words  are  the  king's),  bananas 
and  pineapples  brought  visions  of  better  times  to  men  who  for  the 
last  ten  days  had  been  existing  and  marching  eight  to  ten  hours 
daily  on  a  scanty  diet  of  maize  flour,  ground-nuts  and  an  occasional 
chunk  of  goat. 
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Ey  this  time  we  had  passed  through  the  main  gate,  and  the 
king  obtained  permission  to  precede  us  in  order  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  our  fitting  reception. 

The  road  now  ran  through  a  succession  of  well-cultivated 
gardens  and  groves  of  banana  palms  surrounding  stoutly  built 
thatched  huts  :  the  chatelaines  of  which,  with  their  numerous 
progeny — all  alike,  as  far  as  dress  was  concerned,  following  the 
fashion  of  our  first  parents  before  the  Fall — showed  much  curiosity 
at  our  appearance. 

Finally  we  arrived  at  the  king's  village,  which  was  approached 
by  a  large  and  sombre-looking  gateway  guarded  by  a  selection  of 
burly  ruffians  armed  with  bows  and  arrows  and  broad- bladed  spears. 
Beyond  this  gateway,  and  running  at  right  angles  to  it,  was  a 
long  row  of  well-built  and  heavily  thatched  circular  houses.  These 
appeared  to  be  entirely  inhabited  by  women  and  children,  and  it 
afterwards  turned  out  that  they  were  the  quarters  of  the  king's  wives 
— 600  of  them.  Away  to  the  west,  i.e.  the  left,  and  at  right  angles 
to  the  zenana  quarters,  was  a  large  fenced  courtyard  enclosing  a 
two-otoried  house  and  entered  by  a  somewhat  imposing  thatched 
gatehouse.  The  whole  formed  two  sides  of  a  large  open  space  on 
the  rrest  of  a  sickle-shaped  ridge  running  west  to  east  and  then 
north. 

At  some  little  distance  from  the  gatehouse  was  a  gigantic  flag- 
staff near  which  the  king  and  his  court  had  taken  up  their  position. 
Ihe  square  was  completed  by  a  heavy  muster  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Fumban — all  in  absolute  silence. 

Cur  travel-stained  and  rather  ragged  army  marched  in  and 
took  up  its  position  facing  the  flag-staff.  A  small  Union  Jack 
was  Dent  on  to  the  halyards — doubtless  the  German  flag  had  only 
lately  been  removed — run  up  and  broken  out.  The  troops  presented 
arms,  and  the  only  two  buglers  with  the  force  sounded  the  General 
Salu-e.  As  the  flag  rose  the  assembled  natives,  at  a  sign  from  the 
king,  softly  clapped  their  hands,  making  a  great  volume  of  sound. 
The  army  then  sloped  arms  and,  the  column  commander  having 
called  for  three  cheers  for  His  Majesty  King  George  V.,  Fumban 
beca:ne,  temporarily  at  any  rate,  a  portion  of  the  British  Empire. 

The  king  now  hurried  off  with  the  Staff  to  arrange  for  our 
acco]  nmodation  in  the  late  German  barracks  on  the  northern  spur 
of  the  ridge,  while  the  troops  fell  out  and  I  doubt  not  allowed 
their  thoughts  to  warlder  to  the  flesh-pots  of  Fumban.  But  it  was 
not  1  o  be — in  this  case  there  was  a  very  big  slip — for  a  letter  was 
brought  to  the  king  addressed  to  the  late  German  commandant. 
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It  was  from  one  Losch — a  German  column  commander — and 
stated  that  he  proposed  to  enter  the  town  in  the  course  of  the 
next  hour  or  so.  He  evidently  knew  nothing  of  our  arrival.  Hard 
on  the  heels  of  this  messenger  came  another  from  U command- 
ing a  Nigerian  column,  saying  that  he  also  was  about  to  arrive  and 
bidding  the  king  prepare  for  him.  This  made  matters  simple,  as 
U could  look  after  the  town  while  we  went  out  to  strafe  Losch. 

An  hour's  rapid  march  brought  us  to  the  gap  in  the  wall  by  which 
Losch  was  expected  to  enter,  and  his  force  could  be  seen  away  in 
the  distance  descending  a  hill  path.  The  only  question  therefore 
was  how  to  arrange  a  fitting  reception  for  him. 

After  a  short  discussion  it  was  decided  that  the  Indian  Regiment 
should  lie  up  at  the  edge  of  a  yam-field  through  which  the  path 
ran.  The  field  was  roughly  a  hundred  yards  across  and  was  the 
only  open  space  available  :  it  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  elephant 
grass.  The  gun  and  maxims  and  half  the  Wars  were  to  be  in 
support  on  the  town  wall.  The  remainder  of  the  Wars  had  been 
dropped  en  route  to  reinforce  the  guard  at  the  main  gate  in  case 
Losch  should  change  his  mind  and  try  to  enter  there. 

Arrangements  were  soon  completed,  and  the  men  settled  down 
at  the  edge  of  the  grass  and  in  various  convenient  holes.  The 
idea  was  to  let  the  first  Huns  pass  through  and  then  to  up  and 
strafe  the  main  body  and  the  white  men. 

For  some  time  nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  an  occasional  snore 
from  an  unimaginative  and  somnolent  sepoy,  but  presently  the 
sudden  appearance  of  a  couple  of  black  soldiers  on  the  path  opposite 
gave  promise  that  something  was  about  to  happen.  The  Hun 
soldiers  were  evidently  suspicious  :  they  kept  in  the  shelter  of  the 
grass  and  appeared  by  no  means  anxious  to  leave  it.  Presently 
one  went  back  and  returned  with  three  white  men,  who  seemed 
equally  averse  from  advancing  into  the  open.  There  is  little  doubt 
but  that  they  expected  an  answer  to  their  letter,  and  failing  such 
answer  decided  to  try  the  effect  of  a  bugle  call,  which  presently 
rang  out  from  somewhere  in  the  grass  behind  them.  Receiving 
no  reply  to  this  last  appeal,  they  drew  back  out  of  sight  of  those  of 
us  who  were  in  the  grass,  though  remaining  in  view  of  those  on 
the  wall.  We  in  the  grass  still  hoped  they  would  return  and 
allow  us  to  carry  out  our  programme,  but  it  was  not  to  be.  A 
bugle  again  gave  tongue,  but  this  time  it  was  our  bugler  from  the 
wall  who  sounded  the  *  charge.'  This  was  not  according  to  the 
original  arrangement,  but  from  the  wall  they  could  see  the  Huns 
were  retiring,  so  used  the  best  means  at  their  disposal  to  give  us 
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the  information.  At  the  same  moment  the  gun  loosed  off,  and 
we  in  the  yam-field,  after  a  splutter  of  musketry  to  relieve  the 
tension  of  the  last  ten  minutes,  charged  down  the  path  and  through 
the  grass.  But  the  Huns  had  too  good  a  start,  and  all  we  got  were 
a  few  wounded  prisoners,  four  or  five  ponies,  some  rifles  and  several 
boxes;  of  ammunition. 

Tlie  chase  was  continued  for  a  mile  or  so  with  no  further  result 
than  the  probable  one  of  having  given  Losch's  column  the  surprise 
of  its  life  and  scattering  it  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven. 

That  night  I  had  a  bath  and  dined  off  a  '  duck-fowl '  in  the 
German  barracks. 

Tiie  next  week  was  occupied  in  clearing  up  the  country  and 
making  ourselves  comfortable  and  safe  for  a  possibly  protracted 
stay.  A  patrol  of  the  Wars  rounded  up  a  small  Hun  party  which 
was  spending  an  uncomfortable  time  in  the  Bush,  and  whose  where- 
abouts were  discovered  through  the  agency  of  a  letter  to  one  of 
the  missionaries  ;  and  the  king's  men  collected  various  odds  and 
ends  of  black  German  soldiers — probably  the  flotsam  and  jetsam 
of  Losch's  column — so  that  our  prisoners'  cage  was  soon  filled. 

The  king,  Joyia,  appears  to  be  quite  an  enlightened  sort  of  man 
except  in  the  matter  of  his  matrimonial  affairs.  Here  he  has  slipped 
up  budly,  as  he  has  six  hundred  wives  and  one  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  children—  and  owns  to  thirty-six  years  of  age  !  Had  he  ever 
heard  of  Charles  II.  he  might  admit,  with  that  merrie  monarch, 
to  being  the  father  of  a  good  many  of  his  subjects. 

He  holds  a  daily  durbar  outside  the  gatehouse  for  the  dispensing 
of  justice  and  receipt  of  tribute,  and  all  and  sundry  seem  to  have 
access  to  him.  But  there  is  a  very  well-defined  code  of  court 
etiquette  observed.  Any  courtier  wishing  to  speak  to  him  assumes 
a  cringing  attitude,  removes  his  skull-cap,  clasps  his  hands  and, 
taking  a  chukker  round  behind  the  presence,  finally  arrives  at  the 
royal  elbow.  Here  he  averts  his  head  and  makes  his  request  in  a 
hoars  s  whisper.  When  the  king  coughs  or  clears  his  throat  every- 
one present  softly  claps  his  hands. 

Joyia  has  invented  a  written  language  which  he  wishes  to  in- 
troduce— -at  present  it  has  only  some  few  hundreds  of  words,  and  its 
use  i*  confined  to  the  courtly  literati ;  he  has  also  started  the 
manufacture  of  coloured  cloths  from  locally  procurable  fibres. 
He  and  his  immediate  entourage  wear  clothes  of  this  cloth  in 
imitation  of  the  Mohammedan  Hausas  :  the  rest  of  his  people 
prefer  the  simple  life  with  few  or  none  at  all. 

One  day  the  column  commander  and  I  visited   Joyia  in  his. 
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house.  This  is  built  on  the  European  pattern  and  was  garnished 
with  cheap  German  furniture.  A  large  photograph  of  Joyia  in  a 
special  German  uniform,  including  a  pickelhaube,  adorns  one  wall 
of  his  room ;  an  equal-sized  portrait  of  his  chief  wife — or  rather 
the  upper  part  of  her — graces  the  other.  In  this  connection  it 
should  be  noted  that  female  beauty  in  this  part  of  Africa  is  esti- 
mated by  size.  AD  empty  photograph  frame  stood  on  the  table, 
and  Joyia  naively  explained  that  it  had  con  rained  a  portrait  of  the 
Kaiser  but  that  now  he  proposed  to  substitute  one  of  King  George 
as  soon  as  he  could  get  one. 

The  chief  social  event  of  our  stay  in  Fumban  was  a  ju-ju  dance. 
This  was  arranged  in  our  honour  by  the  king,  and  took  place  in 
front  of  the  royal  residence. 

On  arriving  at  the  scene  of  festivities  we  were  met  by  Joyia 
and  escorted  to  a  row  of  chairs  placed  outside  the  gatehouse. 
Joyia  seated  himself  next  to  the  column  commander,  and  his  suite 
took  up  its  position  in  rear.  The  rest  of  the  audience  was  disposed 
in  a  large  semicircle,  in  the  centre  of  which  were  the  performers. 

The  first  item  was  in  the  nature  of  a  prologue.  Joyia  assumed 
a  large  white  embroidered  cloak  with  a  hood  to  it — not  unlike  an 
academical  gown — and  advanced  alone  to  the  centre  of  the  arena. 
From  there  he  delivered  a  short  but  vigorous  speech  to  his  assembled 
subjects.  His  harangue  was  exceedingly  well  delivered  and, 
judging  by  the  signs  of  assent  given  by  the  crowd  at  the  end  of 
each  period,  must  have  been  very  much  to  the  point.  He  then 
returned  to  his  seat  and  translated  his  speech  into  pidgin  English 
for  our  benefit.  The  gist  of  it  was  that  the  Germans  had  now  gone 
and  that  everyone  was  glad  of  it ;  that  the  English  who  had  driven 
them  out  were  accustomed  to  treat  people  well  and  to  differentiate 
between  kings  and  others  ;  and  that  be  and  all  his  people  were  very 
glad  to  see  us  and  hoped  we  would  stay.  He  then  divested  himself 
of  his  robe  of  ceremony  and  gave  the  signal  for  the  dance  to  begin. 

The  corps  de  ballet  consisted  of  six  men,  and  their  costume  was 
the  most  noticeable  thing  about  them.  Some  were  dressed  in 
blue  overalls,  others  in  red  and  blue  stripes  :  these  overalls  reached 
from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  heels,  completely  hiding  the  face 
and  body.  On  the  head  each  man  wore  an  enormous  erection 
some  two  feet  high — a  carved  wooden  mask  with  a  face  varying 
in  expression  from  the  diabolical  to  the  inane.  Round  the  neck 
of  each  was  a  large  ruff  of  some  kind  of  fibre  :  each  ruff  was  a  foot 
thick  and  stood  out  to  a  distance  of  two  feet.  Round  the  ankles 
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each  man  wore  a  smaller  ruff  of  the  same  pattern.  The  orchestra 
consisted  of  drums  and  rattles,  the  latter  being  distributed  among 
the  audience. 

The  dance. began  with  a  sort  of  advance  in  review  order,  the 
customary  salute  being  effected  by  each  man  rubbing  his  head- 
piece in  the  dust.  Then,  after  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  of  a  sort  of 
doulle  shuffle  with  variations,  during  which  the  band  and  audience 
became  more  and  more  excited,  six  ladies  appeared  on  the  scene 
and  took  a  hand  in  the  proceedings.  The  king  said  they  were 
ladies,  so  we  took  his  word  for  it,  but  the  only  difference  in  their 
costume  from  that  of  the  men  was  in  the  head-dress.  Instead  of 
the  wooden  masks  the  ladies  wore  a  huge  and  shapeless  mass  of 
fibre  decorated  with  large  bundles  of  coloured  feathers.  Their 
arrival  raised  the  audience  to  fever  heat,  and  several  over-excited 
damsels  rushed  into  the  arena  and  picked  up  selected  dancing  girls 
by  the  elbows  in  much  the  same  way  that  Indians  do  to  show  their 
appreciation  of  prowess  at  sports  or  games. 

By  this  time  the  whole  audience  could  but  just  restrain  itself 
from  taking  part,  and  one  old  gentleman,  chastely  attired  in  a  bit 
of  lamp  wick,  would  on  no  account  be  denied.  He  capered  about 
in  great  style  for  a  man  of  his  age,  but  failing  to  get  the  local  equiva- 
lent :or  the  glad  eye  from  any  of  the  performers  at  length  gave  up  in 
disgust. 

Refreshments  in  the  shape  of  well-sweetened  palm  wine  and 
some  native  sweetmeats  were  now  served,  and  shortly  after  we 
took  our  departure.  The  dance  however  lasted  well  into  the  night 
—it  had  begun  at  3  P.M. — and,  judging  by  the  noise,  both  performers 
and  audience  must  have  become  temporarily  insane. 

One  other  incident  of  interest  I  find  noted  in  my  diary  as  having 
occuLTed  towards  the  end  of  our  stay  in  Fumban.  This  was  the 
trial  by  court-martial  of  the  king  of  Bagam  on  a  charge  of  corre- 
sponding with  the  Germans  after  he  had  made  submission  to  us. 

We  had  last  seen  this  potentate  when  we  occupied  his  town 
on  November  21,  on  which  occasion  he  had  paid  us  a  visit  of 
cerei  aony  mounted  on  the  back  of  one  of  his  unfortunate  courtiers. 
This  time  he  arrived  in  a  more  conventional  way,  riding  a  pony 
and  escorted  by  a  crowd  of  wild-looking  ruffians.  On  arrival  outside 
the  barracks,  his  retainers  were  told  to  sit  down  in  the  road — and 
very  sulky  they  looked  too — while  the  king  himself  was  invited 
to  walk  inside.  As  a  gentle  reminder  to  the  escort  of  the  advisa- 
bility of  keeping  quiet,  a  few  of  our  men  with  rifles  and  bayonets 
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were  told  to  take  the  air  near  by.  This  by  no  means  improved  the 
expressions  of  the  Bagam  people,  but  had  the  necessary  effect  of 
cowing  them  completely.  It  was  desirable  to  make  the  trial  as  im- 
posing as  possible  with  the  means  at  our  disposal ;  to  this  end  it 
was  held  in  the  barrack  square  in  full  view  of  any  interested  parties, 
and  Joyia  was  ordered  to  attend. 

A  table  was  placed  under  a  convenient  tree  and  was  furnished 
with  a  selection  of  German  hymn-books  and  other  literature  with 
the  idea  of  making  things  more  realistic.  All  being  ready,  the 
prisoner  was  ordered  to  advance,  and  a  guard  of  sepoys  took  charge 
of  him.  Either  the  terrifying  aspect  of  the  members  of  the  court 
or  the  fixed  bayonets  of  the  guard  impressed  him  so  considerably 
that  he  turned  a  sickly  fawn  colour  and  began  to  perspire  copiously  ; 
he  also  forgot  his  pidgin  English,  and  his  Minister  had  to  be  sum- 
moned to  interpret  for  him. 

To  cut  matters  short,  he  was  informed  of  his  crimes,  and  the 
evidence — quite  conclusive — was  explained  at  great  length  by  the 
Intelligence  Officer,  our  expert  in  pidgin  English.  He  was  then 
told  that  he  deserved  hanging,  and  that  he  undoubtedly  would  have 
been  hanged  had  the  Germans  been  in  our  place  ;  but  that  as  it 
was  also  beyond  question  that  he  had  not  given  away  the  fact  that 
we  had  left  the  Nun  river  crossing  with  only  a  small  guard  and  that 
there  was  a  big  convoy  sitting  there,  he  was  to  be  let  off  this  time 
but  was  not  to  do  it  again.  He  would  at  once  return  to  his  town  and 
would  not  leave  it  again  unless  and  until  he  was  sent  for. 

Soon  after  this  episode  the  Bare  Column  left  Fumban  on  its 
return  journey  to  Dschang,  where  it  split  up  into  its  component 
parts,  the  Indian  regiment  shortly  after  leaving  the  country  to  take 
part  in  another  side-show  elsewhere. 

To  conclude,  and  at  the  risk  of  exceeding  my  allotted  space, 
I  feel  the  constant  reference  to  pidgin  English  in  connection  with  a 
German  colony  needs  explanation.  The  fact  is  that  pidgin  English 
is  the  lingua  franca  in  the  German  Cameroons  to  the  same  extent 
that  it  is  in  other  more  fortunate  portions  of  West  Africa.  No 
two  tribes  speak  exactly  the  same  language,  and  the  gentle  Hun 
with  all  his  Kultur  had  to  find  a  medium  of  communication  which 
would  appeal  to  the  native.  German  did  not  so  appeal,  so  he  had 
to  adopt  pidgin  English  which  did  ;  and  a  book  existed  for  the  use 
of  officials  with  German  sentences  on  one  page  and  the  pidgin 
English  equivalents  on  the  other.  Alas  for  Kultur  ! 
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THE  MILK  STRIKE. 
BY  M.    E.    FRANCIS. 

MRS.  TOM  WAINWRIGHT  was  busy  in  her  dairy,  though,  it  was 
just  tea-time,  and  her  master  would  be  in  directly.  She  had 
finished  measuring  the  milk,  and  put  all  in  readiness  for  the 
satisf notion  of  the  village  customers  who  might  now  be  expected 
to  arrive  in  a  continuous  stream ;  still  she  lingered,  for  Mrs. 
Wainvmght  was  never  so  happy  as  when  pottering  about  that 
cool  nnd  delightful  retreat.  Her  dairy  was  kept  in  a  state  of 
absolute  perfection,  for  the  whole  of  that  old-fashioned  farm- 
house was  spotlessly  clean  and  absolutely  tidy.  No  little  feet 
ever  went  pattering  up  and  down  the  well-polished  stairs,  no 
clamorous  little  voices  ever  broke  the  comfortable  silence  which 
reignod  for  the  most  part  in  the  living-room,  where  Tom  and  his 
wife  sat  opposite  each  other  in  perfect  harmony ;  when  either 
of  thorn  occasionally  made  a  remark  the  other  seldom  responded 
with  more  than  a  monosyllable.  There  was  no  one  to  upset  dishes 
or  run  about  with  dusty  little  shoes,  or  in  any  way  to  disturb  the 
perfect  order  of  the  Big  Farm — it  was  typical  of  the  Wainwrights' 
economy  of  words  that  the  dwelling  in  which  succeeding  generations 
had  lived  for  so  many  years  had  never  borne  any  other  designation. 
Thero  were  three  little  graves  in  the  churchyard,  which  Mrs. 
Wainwright  decorated  with  flowers  every  week,  and  in  her  silent 
way  ^he  mothered  all  the  children  of  the  village. 

She  was  thinking  of  children  now,  not  her  own  lost  ones  or 
any  of  the  chubby-faced  little  tribe  who  would  presently  come 
•with  bheir  various  jugs  and  cans,  and  some  of  whom  she  would  regale 
with  *  butties  '  or  bits  of  '  left  over  '  cake — it  was  odd  how  often 
cake  seemed  to  be  left  over  under  Mrs.  Wainwright's  otherwise 
economically  managed  regime — -she  was  thinking  of  those  other 
children  in  the  towns  who  were  likely  to  suffer  severely,  so  the  news- 
paper said,  if  the  threatened  milk  strike  was  put  into  execution. 
Poor  little  things !  it  would  be  hard  on  them,  and  hard  on  their 
mothers. 

'  It's  the  mothers  I'm  thinking  on,'  said  Mrs.  Wainwright,  as 
she  t  urned  to  leave  the  dairy. 

She  started  on  entering  the  living-room,  for  her  Gaffer  was 
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already  standing  by  the  hearth — a  big,  florid,  red-haired  man, 
whose  arms  looked  huge  in  their  rolled-up  shirt-sleeves,  and  who 
was  puffing  at  his  pipe  with  a  reflective  air.  Mrs.  Wainwright 
glanced  at  the  clock,  which  was  her  way  of  intimating  that  he  had 
come  in  earlier  than  usual,  and  Tom  nodded  back  as  though  respond- 
ing that  he  was  fully  aware  of  the  fact.  As  she  was  hastening 
to  fetch  the  cold  ham  from  the  buttery,  he  took  his  pipe  out  of  his 
mouth  and  ejaculated  '  Missus ! '  in  a  tone  so  portentous  that 
she  turned,  startled. 

Tom  jerked  his  head  to  invite  her  to  retrace  her  steps  to  the 
hearth,  and  then  said  : 

'  You  can  start  makin'  butter  to-morrow.' 

'  Making  butter  ?  '  echoed  she. 

'  Ah  ! '  said  Tom.  '  You'll  not  need  to  sell  no  milk  fro'  this 
out,  for  a  bit.' 

'  Why,'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Tom,  '  they'll  all  be  here  in  a  minute ! 
Here's  Johnny  Birch's  Maggie  now.' 

'  Aw  !  '  commented  Tom  with  quick  interest.    '  Is  she  ?  ' 

He  strolled  across  to  the  back  door,  and  there  found  a  small 
dirty-faced  girl  armed  with  a  jug.  He  looked  at  her  with  a  kind 
of  good-natured  pity,  which  belied  the  roughness  of  his  tone  when 
he  spoke : 

*  Here,  cut  away  whoam  !    Tell  Mother  there's  no  milk  to-day.' 

'  Mother  said  I  had  to  bring  a  pint,'  piped  the  little  one,  staring 
up  at  him. 

'  Well,  tell  Mother  she'll  get  no  milk  here.  I'm  on  strike, 
see  ?  Lancashire  farmers  is  all  on  strike.' 

'  Dad  went  on  strike  last  year,'  remarked  Maggie,  in  a  con- 
versational tone. 

'  So  he  did,'  agreed  Wainwright  grimly,  '  same  as  many  another 
in  this  here  village.  Well,  he'll  know  now  what  it  feels  like  on 
t'other  side.  Off  with  ye,  now.' 

He  shut  the  door  and  came  slowly  back  to  the  hearth.  His 
wife  hurried  after  him,  talkative  for  once. 

'  It's  never  true,  Tom  ?  You're  never  goin'  to  hold  up  the 
milk  from  all  our  own  folks  ?  Why,  they'll  ha'  to  walk  miles  afore 
they  can  get  any.' 

'  They'll  not  get  none,'  said  Tom,  *  not  if  they  walk  twenty  mile. 
Lancashire  farmers  is  on  strike,  and  a  good  job  too.  Why,  you 
know  yourself  as  it  'ud  be  sellin'  at  a  loss,  and  a  big  loss,  if  we  was 
to  give  in  to  these  'ere  controlled  terms.' 
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'  But  if  Government  says  so  ?  '  faltered  Mrs.  Wainwright. 

*  Government  knows  nowt  about  it,'  rejoined  Tom.     '  Govern- 
ment comes  an'  says  "  Aw  !  'tis  May — plenty  o'  grass  in  May,  cows 
eats  {grass  and  must  be  fed  cheap.    Down  wi'  the  price  o'  milk." 
But  as  farmers  as  has  to  produce  the  milk,  and  knows  as  there 
isn't  no  grass  worth  speakin'  of,  so  far,  and  knows  what  we  have 
to  pa  7  out  to  feed  'em,  and  wage  and  all,  we  just  puts  we're  hands 
in  we're  pockets  and  says  "  Naw."      "  Naw,"  we  says.     So   ye 
can  sbart  butter-makin'.' 

pf  Diring  this  colloquy  sundry  taps  had  come  to  the  back  door, 
and  Mrs.  Wainwright's  attention  had  wandered  now  and  then  to 
a  group  of  children  who  had  collected  in  the  yard.    All  carried 
jugs  or  cans  ;  all  looked  anxious  and  awestruck. 
^Tom  now  jerked  his  thumb  in  their  direction. 
]••  '  Send  them  abaht  their  business/  he  said ;    '  and  then  we's 
ha'  tea.' 

Mrs.  Tom  reluctantly  obeyed,  softening  the  disappointment  as 
far  as  she  could  with  unusually  bountifully  spread  '  butties.' 

'  Tell  your  mother  she'll  ha'  to  do  wi'  condensed  for  a  bit,' 
she  siid.  '  The  strike  'ull  not  last  long — Government  'ull  give 
in,  I  reckon.' 

*  Our  strike  last  year  wasn't  over  so  very  soon,'  objected  a 
sharp  -faced  hungry-looking  little  boy.     '  Masters  did  all  the  work 
theirs  el's,  didn't  they  ? — they  didn't  give  in  for  a  long  time.' 

Tom,  overhearing  the  remark,  now  appeared  in  the  doorway, 
his  already  ruddy  colour  deepening. 

'  Cut  away  whoam,'  he  said.  '  There'll  be  no  givin'  in  this 
time.  I'd  sooner  make  beef  of  the  cows — but  I  doubt  makin' 
butter  'ull  do  as  well.' 

M:'s.  Wainwright  prepared  the  meal  in  silence ;  it  was  only 
when  Tom,  having  despatched  his  third  cup  of  tea,  was  rising  from 
the  tfrble  that  she  hazarded  deprecatingly  : 

'  I  fc  'ull  mean  a  lot  o'  extra  work — and  the  churn  hasn't  been 
used  j  or  ever  so  long,  and  it  'ull  come  expensive,  buyin'  new  pans.' 

*  Johnny  Birch  can  do  the  churning  for  yo,'  rejoined  her  husband. 
*  It  'i  11  not  take  him  no  longer  nor  measurin'  the  milk ;    and  I 
should  think  the  old  pans  'ud  do — they're  all  there.' 

Taking  his  wife  by  the  elbow,  he  piloted  her  gently  to  the 
dairy,  and  not  only  stood  by  while  she  unearthed  various  pans, 
but  insisted  on  inspecting  the  churn. 

'  AVhy,  there's  nowt  wrong  wi'  any  o'  them,'  he  announced. 
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*  I  met  ha'  known  there  wouldn't  be — 'tisn't  your  way  to  let  things 
get  rusty  whether  they're  used  or  not.  Start  makin'  butter  at 
once,  and  no  more  about  it.' 

Mrs.  Wainwright  made  no  further  verbal  protest,  but  something 
in  her  blue  eyes  seemed  to  appeal. 

'  It's  the  mothers  I'm  thinking  of/  she  observed  presently, 
giving  voice  to  the  thought  that  had  run  in  her  mind  all  day. 
'  I  reckon  it'll  be  'ard  for  the  mothers  ;  the  little  'uns  'ull  be  calling 
out  for  milk.  Mrs.  Johnny  Birch — her  baby  is  but  sickly 

'  Eh !  that's  not  of  an  age  to  drink  cow's  milk,  for  sure ! ' 
exclaimed  Tom. 

'  She  is  but  sickly  hersel',  and  can't  do  her  duty  by  it,  poor 
soul ! '  rejoined  his  missus. 

Tom  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

'  Her  Johnny  didn't  mak'  mich  count  of  the  town  childer 
goin'  short  o'  bread,  an'  short  o'  taters,  and  short  o'  all  sorts  when 
he  went  on  strike  last  year.  They  didn't  take  mich  thought  for 
all  the  misery  they  was  bringin'  about.  It  'ull  not  do  'em  no  'arm 
to  get  a  lesson  for  once.  They'll  think  twice  next  time  afore  they 
goes  on  strike  theirsel's.' 

Seldom  indeed  had  Farmer  Wainwright  been  so  eloquent.  Mary 
proceeded  to  '  side '  the  tea-things  without  further  remark,  and 
Tom  sauntered  out  with  the  intention  of  making  his  way  to  the 
Nag's  Head,  where  he  would  meet  sundry  of  his  cronies  as  deter- 
mined as  himself.  Over  their  pipes  and  beer  they  would  figuratively 
pat  each  other  on  the  back,  and  agree  that  they  were  all  fine  resolute 
fellows. 

While  Mrs.  Wainwright  was  in  the  act  of  pouring  the  milk 
into  her  newly-wiped  pans,  there  came  a  hesitating  tap  at  the  dairy 
door,  and  Mrs.  Johnny  Birch,  on  receiving  permission  to  enter, 
insinuated  her  undersized  person  and  her  sickly  baby  round  it. 
From  a  thin,  dirty  forefinger  dangled  a  jug. 

'  Good-afternoon,'  said  Mrs.  Johnny  timidly. 

'  Good-afternoon/  rejoined  Mary  Wainwright,  without  raising 
her  eyes. 

'  I  didn't  jest  understand  what  our  Maggie  said  about  the  milk/ 
faltered  Mrs.  Johnny.  '  I  thought  I'd  coom  an'  ask  ye  mysel'.' 

' Mr.  Wainwright  has  to  do  what  the  rest  of  the  farmers  is 
doing,'  said  Mrs.  Wainwright,  setting  down  her  can.  '  He  says 
I  haven't  to  sell  any.  He's  strikin'  again'  Government,  Mrs. 
Birch.  He  has  to  do  the  same  as  the  others •' 
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She  Had  been  about  to  add  '  the  same  as  your  husband  did  last 
year.'  but  the  sight  of  Mrs.  Johnny's  quivering  lip  stayed  the  words. 

*  Then  I  reckon  Baby  'ull  dee/  said  Mrs.  Birch  desperately ; 
'  'tis  but  the  milk  as  keeps  her  alive.    Doctor  said  I  hadn't  to 
give  her  nowt  else.'          » 

Mary  Wainwright  hesitated,  and  at  that  moment  the  baby, 
gazing  at  her  with  its  watery  eyes,  pulled  a  piteous  little  lip  as 
though  to  deprecate  its  own  impending  fate.  Mrs.  Wainwright 
looked  hastily  round. 

'  I  might  spare  you  a  drop  to-night,  Marg'ret,  if  you'll  not  say 
now!)  about  it — I  wouldn't  like  the  child  to  come  to  harm.  I'll 
give  you  a  drop  now  to  take  under  your  shawl — I  don't  want  other 
folks  to  know,  you  see.' 

'  Eh  !  I'm  sure  I'm  very  thankful,'  ejaculated  Mrs.  Johnny, 
wipijig  her  eyes.  '  I  wouldn't  like  to  lose  this  one,  though  there  is 
such  a  many  of  them  at  home.  Nay,  I  couldn't  spare  ye,  could 
I  ?  '  bestowing  a  smacking  kiss  on  the  child.  '  Thank  ye,  Mrs. 
Wainwright,  I'm  sure.' 

She  held  out  her  twopence-halfpenny  gingerly,  but  Mrs. 
Wai.nwright  put  her  hand  behind  her  back. 

'  Nay,  keep  it,'  she  whispered.  *  I  haven't  to  sell  any,  you 
see.  Mr.  Wainwright  'ud  be  awfully  cross  if  I  went  again'  him 
that  way.  I'm  givin'  you  this,  Marg'ret,  and  if  your  Johnny 
leaves  his  coffee-can  wi'  his  coat  in  the  cart-shed,  I'll  put  a  drop 
in  for  a  two-three  days  till  I  see  how  we  gets  on.  But  ye  mustn't 
get  talking  about  it.' 

*  Naw,  I'm  sure  I  won't,'  promised  Mrs.  Johnny  firmly.    She 
weni)  home,  carrying  her  jug  cautiously,  and  Mrs.   Wainwright 
resumed  her  task. 

Mrs.  Birch  had  left  the  door  open,  and  presently  the  hungry- 
looking  little  boy,  who  had  injudiciously  contradicted  Farmer 
Wainwright,  poked  his  head  in.  Seeing  the  missus  at  work  he 
withdrew,  but  not  far,  for  Mary  could  hear  him  wandering 
about,  kicking  at  the  stones,  and  whistling  under  his  breath. 

'  Want  another  butty,  Willie  ? '  she  asked  presently. 

'  Naw,'  rejoined  Willie.  '  I'm  noan  hungry*  He  laid  stress 
on  the  word.  *  I  couldn't  drink  my  tay  wi'out  milk.' 

ftlrs.  Wainwright  made  no  answer.  Lifting  another  can,  she 
poured  its  contents  into  a  fresh  yellow  pan.  '  There's  a  drop 
left,  she  said,  '  and  this  is  the  last.  Here,  come  in,  Willie  ;  you 
can  sup  this.' 
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Willie  did  not  need  to  be  told  twice ;  he  drained  the  mug,  and 
then,  looking  at  his  benefactress,  smacked  his  lips. 

*  I'm  the  luckiest  chap  in  this  village.  There's  sich  a  to-do 
you'd  never  think ;  all  the  folks  runnin'  about  from  one  door  to 
another,  an*  cryin' / 

'  Cryin' ! '  echoed  Mrs.  Wainwright.     '  The  childer  ? ' 
'  Naw,  the  mothers/  said  Willie.    '  There's  my  Aunt  Jane  now, 
her  Bob  is  jest  gettin'  over  the  noomony,  and  he  hasn't  to  have 
nowt  but  milk.    My  aunt  went  to  Upton  and  couldn't  get  no  milk 
there — not  fresh  milk.' 

'  Ah ! '  commented  the  woman.  '  Mrs.  Whiteside  has  the 
Upton  milk-round,  hasn't  she  ? ' 

'  Whitesides  is  on  strike  too/  remarked  Willie.  '  She  brought 
back  some  condensed,  but  her  Bob  wouldn't  take  it.  She  says  she 
doubts  he'll  have  a  relapse/  $ 

Mary  listened  with  a  troubled  face. 

'  You'd  best  go  home  now,  Willie/  she  said  after  a  pause, 
sharply.  '  I'm  too  busy  to  stand  your  chatter.  Strikes  are  nasty 
things — you  can  see  that  for  yourself.' 

Willie  shuffled  out,  much  aggrieved,  and  when  the  sound  of 
his  clogs  had  died  away,  Mary,  with  a  guilty  look,  dipped  a  pint 
measure  into  the  most  newly-filled  pan  and  after  some  reflection 
poured  its  contents  into  an  empty  whisky  bottle.  With  the  air 
of  a  conspirator  she  hastened  upstairs  and  donned  her  hat  and 
the  loose  coat  which  she  usually  wore  for  cutting  up  potato  sets  in 
the  shed.  Tucking  the  bottle  beneath  its  folds,  she  walked  down 
the  village  street  until  she  came  to  Jane  OrrelTs  house,  which  she 
entered  after  a  perfunctory  tap  at  the  door.  Jane  Orrell,  who 
was  stooping  over  the  fire  stirring  something  in  a  saucepan,  turned 
round,  visibly  stiffening  when  she  saw  her  visitor.  Joe  Orrell,  her 
husband,  was  seated  at  the  table  munching  a  slice  of  cold  meat ; 
an  untasted  cup  of  milkless  tea  stood  by  his  plate.  Three  or 
four  children,  all  of  whom  looked  cross  and  pallid,  were  standing 
about  the  room.  Mrs.  Wainwright,  glancing  at  the  table,  saw  that 
their  mugs  of  black  tea  had  also  been  left  untouched.  "2 

'  I  was  sorry/  she  began  nervously — '  I  was  sorry  to  hear 
as  your  Bobby  wasn't  so  well  to-night,  Mrs.  Orrell.' 

*  Not  like  to  be/  rejoined  the  woman  sourly. 
1  Naw/  put  in  her  husband  fiercely. 

*  Our  Bob's  cryin'  'cause  there's  no  milk/  announced  a  little 
girl  from  her  corner. 
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'  I've  a  bottle  here  as  might  do  him  good,'  said  Mary. 

A  neighbouring  woman,  hearing  Mrs.  OrrelTs  raised  tones,  was 
now  standing  in  the  doorway.  Mary  dared  not  produce  her  milk 
before  so  many  witnesses. 

'  Doctor  stuff  isn't  no  use,'  said  Mrs.  Orrell ;  '  'tis  nourishment 
he  wa:its.' 

'  This  is  nourishing,'  said  Mary  hastily.  '  The  doctors  order  it 
for  tie  chest.'  She  jerked  her  head  sideways,  meaningly,  at 
Mrs.  Orrell,  who  however  remained  staring  at  her  obtusely. 
'  Can  I  just  pop  upstairs  and  have  a  look  at  him  ? '  she  asked, 
turning  as  she  spoke. 

*  IS  aw,'  shouted  Joe.     '  I'll  not  ha'  the  lad  upset  more  than 
he  is  upset.    He'll  be  lookin'  for  a  drop  o'  milk — that's  what 
he'll  I  e  lookin' for.' 

'  'Ere,  come  back  ! '  called  Mrs.  Orrell  sharply.  '  Come  back, 
Mrs.  Wainwright !  I  never  gave  you  leave  to  go  up  we're  stairs — 
I  nevt* ' 

But  Mary  had  already  forced  her  way  into  the  sick  boy's 
room,  and  when  his  mother  entered,  panting  and  indignant, 
she  found  her  in  the  act  of  filling  his  mug  with  delicious 
milk. 

'  For  goodness'  sake,  Mrs.  Orrell,  shut  yon  door,'  she  whispered. 
'  I'm  doin'  this  again'  my  husband's  orders.  If  you  let  it  get  about 
I'll  never  hear  the  end  on't.  There,  if  you'll  keep  your  mouth  shut 
I  can  bring  you  down  a  bottleful  every  night,  and  your  lad  can 
drink  as  mich  as  ever  he  likes.  'Tis  true  'tis  stuff  as  doctors  order 
for  the  chest,  and  you  can  tell  folks  'tis  made  o'  roots,  for  I'm 
sure  there's  no  grass  so  far.  But  keep  it  a  secret — do.  Don't  let 
the  o  ;her  childer  know,  or  Mrs.  Barker.  Hide  away  the  bottle, 
won't  ye  ? ' 

She  had  hastened  down  the  stairs,  and  was  out  of  the  house 
before  bewildered  Mrs.  Orrell  could  thank  her. 

*  Eh,  dear ! '    sighed  Mary  to  herself,  as  she  fled  homewards. 
'I  feel  fair  moidered.     I  don't  hold  wi'  strikes.' 

Sh  e  had  almost  reached  her  own  door  when  she  heard  hurrying 
steps  behind  her,  and  turning,  beheld  the  tall  lank  figure  of  Martha 
Alty,  the  woman  who  came  in  on  Mondays  to  help  her  with  the 
washiig. 

'Mrs.  Wainwright!'  called  Martha  cautiously.  'Mrs. 
Wanrmght ! ' 

'  Well,'  said  Mary,  pausing. 
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Martha,  however,  waited  to  come  close  to  her  before  she  con- 
tinued in  a  panting  whisper  : 

'  It's  Mother,  ye  see,  Mrs.  Wainwright.  She's  took  bad 
again.' 

*  Eh  !  I  am  sorry/  said  Mary.  *  You  mean  you  won't  be 
able  to  help  with  the  wash  next  week  ?  ' 

'Nay,  I  could  coom,'  rejoined  Martha.  She  hesitated,  her 
head  on  one  side,  her  large  pale  eyes  goggling.  '  Ye  see,  it's 
this  way,  Mrs.  Wainwright.  I  hear — well,  Mrs.  Barker  telled 
me ' 

c  A'ready  ! '   exclaimed  Mary,  vexed. 

'  Well,  she  chanced  to  nip  upstairs  to  little  Bob's  room,  and 
she  catched  the  little  chap  soopin'  milk  out  of  a  moog.  And  Mother, 
you  know,  Mrs.  Wainwright,  she  don't  fancy  nowt  wi'out  it's  her 
cup  o'  tay,  and  she  gets  so  dunchy,  poor  soul !  Eh  !  I  feel  broken- 
hearted wi'  looking  at  her.  'Tisn't  so  long  since  ye  lost  your  own 
dear  mother,  Mrs.  Wainwright.' 

'  No,'  says  Mary,  <  that's  true.'  She  gazed  at  poor  round-eyed 
Martha  with  a  look  that  was  kindly  for  all  its  vexation. 

'  I'll  give  you  some  milk,'  she  went  on,  with  a  kind  of  desperation, 
f  and  to-morrow  I'll  carry  two  bottles  under  my  coat,  and  ye  can 
give  half  to  Mrs.  Barker — her  old  dad  'ull  be  calling  out  same  as 
your  mother,  I  reckon.  Here,  ye  can  take  her  a  sup  now.'  They 
had  walked  on  while  she  was  speaking,  and  she  had  burst  open  the 
dairy  door.  '  Give  her  some  now,  and  tell  her  if  she  talks  about 
it  she'll  not  get  another  drop.  But  I  doubt  I'm  too  late — she'll 
have  it  all  over  the  village  by  now.' 

1  Nay,  I'll  hurry  back  and  stop  her  mouth,'  gasped  Martha. 
'  Eh,  dear  !  I'm  sure  'tis  good  of  ye.  I'll  take  it  out  in  washin', 
ye  know,  Mrs.  Wainwright,'  she  went  on,  while  Mary  hastily 
filled  the  can  which  she  had  brought  under  her  shawl.  '  And 
Mrs.  Barker,  she  says  she'll  do  a  day's  whitewashin'  for  ye — 
and  Mrs.  Orrell,  she  did  run  after  me  to  say  her  childer  'ud  put 
in  a  couple  o'  hours  turnip-pickin'  whenever  ye  wanted  'em.  She 
said  she  was  that  took  aback  she  didn't  ha'  time  to  say  nowt  when 
ye  was  up  yon,  but  she'd  make  it  up,  she  said.' 

1  Right ! '  said  Mary,  but  her  heart  sank  more  and  more,  trembling 
as  she  did  for  the  privacy  of  these  transactions  of  hers.  She  well 
understood  the  feeling  which  prompted  these  independent  folk  to 
refuse  to  be  beholden  to  her  for  stuff  which  they  would  gladly  have 
paid  for,  but  why  should  they  be  so  eager  to  discuss  their  different 
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arrangements  with  each  other  ?  What  would  her  master  say  if 
it  came  to  his  ears  ? — she  had  never  deceived  him  in  her  life. 

Tom  Wainwright  appeared  to  take  great  interest  in  the  measur- 
ing of  the  next  morning's  supply  of  milk,  and  kept  wandering  in 
and  out  of  the  dairy,  remarking  that  there  seemed  to  be  a  '  nice 
drop  '  as  Mary  poured  it  into  the  pans. 

'  When  are  ye  goin'  to  start  makin'  butter  ?  '  he  asked. 

*  Friday/  said  Mary  firmly  ;  *  the  cream  won't  be  ripe  before 
then.' 

'  Aw  ! '  commented  Tom,  in  apparent  surprise.  '  Won't  you  be 
makin'  it  every  day,  then  ?  I  mind  Mother  used  to  make  it  every 
day.' 

'  Once  we  get  agate,'  explained  Mary  hastily,  '  the  pans  'ull 
go  on  ripening  in  turn,  ye  know,  but  we  must  give  the  first  lot 
time  to  get  ripe.' 

4 1  see,'  rejoined  Tom.     '  Well,  ye've  got  a  nice  drop  there.' 

'  Not  so  mich  as  ye'd  think,'  returned  Mary.  '  Pans  is 
shallow.' 

'  But  them  cans  holds  two  gallons  each,'  retorted  Tom.  '  All 
the  cows  are  givin'  a  nice  drop,  and  they'd  give  more  if  the  grass 
'ud  come  on.' 

Mary  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  as  he  went  out,  but  presently 
started  as  his  great  red  head  was  thrust  in  again. 

*  It  'ull  be  fair  interesting  to  see  how   mich   butter  ye  get, 
Mary,'  he  observed.     Never  since  they  had  been  married  had  she 
known  her  husband  so  conversational ;    the  excitement  of  the 
strike  seemed  to  have  loosed  his  tongue. 

'  I'll  be  about  at  milking-time  this  evening,  too/ 

Did  she  imagine  it,  or  was  there  an  unwonted  keenness  in  his 
blue  eyes  ? 

'  It's  to  be  hoped  as  ye'll  be  able  to  make  a  nice  bit  of  butter  ; 
we  mustn't  be  at  a  loss  all  roads.  I  doubt  most  of  us  will  be 
telling  each  other  at  Preston  Meeting  how  much  butter  our  missuses 
has  made.  Most  of  'em's  goin'  to  do  same  as  us.  I  wish  ye 
could  ha'  got  ours  done  to-morrow.' 

'  It  won't  be  ready,'  said  Mary. 

He  was  gone  at  last,  and  Mary  sat  down  upon  the  only  chair 
which  the  dairy  possessed. 

'  I  like  as  if  I  could  cry  ! '   she  exclaimed. 

She  thought  of  all  the  recipients  of  her  surreptitious  doles,  from 
Mrs.  Johnny  Birch  to  Daddy  Barker.  She  had  promised  to  fill 
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all  their  bottles  and  cans,  and  moreover  had  intended  to  set  aside 
a  gallon  or  so  for  sundry  children  whose  melancholy  faces  had 
haunted  her  since  thet  previous  day.  How  could  she  manage  if 
Tom  hung  about  in  the  afternoon  as  he  had  done  that  morning  ? 
She  thought  of  the  wailing  baby,  of  the  little  sick  boy  in  his 
bed,  of  Martha's  *  dunchy '  mother,  and  of  those  other  mothers 
whom  she  had  not  encountered,  but  whose  hearts,  she  knew,  were 
sore  and  wrathful  against  her  and  her  master.  Presently,  with  a 
kind  of  gasp,  she  rose  to  her  feet.  '  I'll  make  sure  now  as  how  'tis/ 
she  said. 

She  fetched  Johnny  Birch's  can  from  the  shed,  and  filled  that 
to  begin  with,  and  then  by  extracting  a  little  of  the  morning's  milk 
from  each  pan  managed  to  fill  a  number  of  small  receptacles,  which 
she  placed  on  an  upper  shelf. 

Tom  Wainwright  was  in  and  out  of  the  house  all  that  day,  a 
fact  which  would  have  pleased  his  wife  at  other  times,  but  which 
on  this  occasion  filled  her  with  exasperation.  Once  she  found 
him  closely  examining  the  milk  pans,  and  her  heart  seemed  to 
stand  still  within  her ;  but  his  face  wore  its  usual  placidly  bovine 
expression  when  he  raised  it. 

'  The  milk  seems  to  shrink  a  bit  when  cream  comes  on  it,  don't 
it  ?  '  he  observed,  and  Mary  made  some  inarticulate  rejoinder ; 
she  might  deceive  her  Tom  in  act,  but  she  could  not  bring  herself 
to  tell  him  a  direct  lie. 

The  children  began  to  hang  about  the  door  as  usual  after  school, 
and  Tom  stood  and  smoked  his  pipe  in  the  yard  while  Mary  dis- 
pensed butties ;  but  she  had  no  opportunity  of  distributing  the 
contents  of  those  cans  upon  the  shelf.  At  tea-time  an  inspiration 
came  to  her ;  she  pushed  the  milk-jug  ostentatiously  across  the 
table  to  her  husband.  '  Ye  can  keep  it  aside  o'  ye,'  she  remarked. 
*  I'm  not  takin'  none.' 

'  What's  the  meanin'  o'  that  ? '  he  cried  wrathfully. 

'  I'm  goin'  to  save  a  drop  o'  milk  for  Mrs.  Johnny  Birch's  baby, 
and  for  little  Bob  Orrell ;  he's  sick,  and  can't  drink  nowt  else. 
If  I  go  wi'out,  it'll  not  be  no  loss  to  ye,'  she  announced  almost 
vengefully. 

Tom,  reddening,  leaned  across  the  table  and  poured  a  copious 
supply  of  milk  into  her  cup.  '  I'll  ha'  none  o'  that,'  he  said. 
'  Sickly  childer  can  have  a  drop,  but  I'll  not  ha'  ye  goin'  wi'out.' 

Mary  said  no  more,  but  made  a  rapid  calculation  in  her  own  mind 
of  the  various  little  ones  in  the  village  who  might  by  any  stretching 
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of  the  term  be  included  among  the  sickly.  Willie  didn't  look  much 
too  strong,  and  Maggie  Birch  was  growing  that  fast  it  wouldn't 
do  her  no  good  to  go  wi'out  milk  in  her  tea,  and  poor  little  Rosy — 
why.  if  the  child  got  a  drop  o'  milk,  it  was  about  all  the  nourish- 
ment as  came  in  her  way.  Her  countenance  cleared,  and  she  was 
able  to  nod  as  cheerfully  as  was  her  custom  in  response  to  Tom's 
monosyllables.  She  did  not  even  feel  abashed  when  her  husband 
encountered  her  returning  from  the  village  with  her  empty  cans. 
'  I  took  a  drop  for  the  sickly  childer,'  she  explained,  and  Wain- 
wright,  though  he  measured  the  cans  with  his  eye,  said  nothing. 

Martha's  mother  and  Mrs.  Barker's  dad  had  to  be  provided 
for  separately,  and  Mary  had  carried  a  bottle  under  her  coat  as 
she  had  done  on  the  previous  day,  for  little  Bob  Orrell. 

For  a  woman  so  bustling  as  Mrs.  Wainwright,  her  methods 
seemed  unusually  dilatory  on  Friday  morning  when,  according  to 
all  the  rules  of  farming  procedure,  she  ought  to  have  risen  with  the 
lark  in  preparation  for  churning ;  but,  contrary  to  her  custom,  she 
overslept  herself,  her  slumbers  being  so  heavy  indeed  that  Tom 
had  some  difficulty  in  rousing  her.  She  seemed  half  asleep  still 
when  she  did  come  downstairs.  Tom's  breakfast  was  late,  and,  to 
his  chagrin,  when  she  subsequently  emerged  from  the  dairy  she 
declared  that  the  butter  was  not  made.  Tom  swore — a  thing  which 
he  seldom  did — and  wanted  to  know  what  that  rascal  Birch  had 
been  doing  to  be  so  slow  over  the  churning. 

'  Do  ye  mean  to  tell  me  the  butter  hasn't  coom  ?  '  he  asked. 

'  It's  coom,'  rejoined  Mary,  '  but  I  haven't  had  time  to  make 
it  up  yet.  Here's  your  'at,'  she  added  ;  '  ye'll  be  late  in  Preston 
if  you  don't  get  off.' 

'  Well ! '  ejaculated  Tom,  '  I  am  disappointed.  I  were  lookin* 
to  tell  folks  at  meetin'  about  our  butter — I'd  best  say  nowt  about 
it  now.  They'd  reckon  it  queer  it  wasn't  made  up  by  time  I'd 
started.' 

'Ah  !  '  rejoined  Mary,  '  best  say  nowt/ 

Slie  stood  watching  him  as  he  drove  away,  and  then  gloomily 
returned  to  the  dairy. 

'  ]  le'll  be  more  disappointed  this  afternoon,'  she  thought.  '  He'll 
wonder  at  there  bein'  such  a  little  bit.  Whatever  must  I  tell  him  ? 
I'd  b(  st  own  up — I'd  never  be  able  to  keep  it  up.'  If  the  truth  were 
told,  i:he  number  of  sickly  childer  whom  Mary  had  included  on  her 
list  oo.  the  previous  day  had  considerably  increased;  as  by  good 
luck  Farmer  Wainwright  had  been  kept  busy  in  the  field,  she  had 
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been  able  to  bestow  several  mugfuls  on  various  small  visitors, 
and  had  besides  made  more  than  one  journey  to  the  village. 
All  these  recipients  of  her  bounty  would  reappear,  as  she  knew  ; 
it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  up  the  deception — she  would  have 
to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it  to  Tom. 

The  farmer  was  pleasantly  exhilarated  when  he  returned  in 
the  evening,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  refreshment  of  which 
he  had  partaken  in  company  with  his  fellows  as  from  a  certain 
sense  of  triumph. 

'  We're  all  agreed/  he  announced,  *  we'll  give  way  a  bit  for  the 
present,  because  we're  sure  to  best  Government  in  the  end  ;  they 
all  say  so.' 

'  Give  way  !  *  cried  Mary. 

'  Yes,  for  the  present/  he  rejoined.  '  We  agreed  to  let  strike 
stand  off  for  a  bit ;  ye  can  start  milk-round  again  to-morrow.3 

'  Well,  thank  God  for  that !  '  exclaimed  Mary,  and  she  burst 
into  tears. 

'  Why,  owd  lass  1 '  ejaculated  Tom.  He  came  lumbering  over 
and  put  his  arms  clumsily  round  her.  *  'Ow's  this  ? '  he  asked. 

But  Mary  sobbed  on,  suddenly  appalled  at  the  sense  of  her 
own  wickedness.  *  I've  been  deceiving  of  ye,  Tom/  she  wept. 

'  Ye  don't  say  so  ! '  said  Tom. 

*  What ! '  exclaimed  she,  '  ye  know  ?     Who  telled  ye  ? ' 

Tom  wagged  his  head  at  her  knowingly. 

•'  As  I  was  comin'  across  the  yard  jest  now,  I  peeped  into  the 
dairy/  he  chuckled.  *  It  took  a  wonderful  lot  o'  milk  to  make 
that  bit  o'  butter,  Mary  ! ' 

Mary  laughed  feebly,  still  catching  her  breath,  and  Tom, 
meeting  her  appealing  eyes,  winked  at  her  with  both  his. 
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THE  STORY  OF  'JOHN  PEEL: 

AT  the  foot  of  the  northern  slope  of  Skiddaw,  well  off  the  beaten 
track,  you  will  find  on  the  map  a  little  village  named  Caldbeck. 
This  is  not  what  the  natives  call  it :  in  their  pronunciation  there  is 
little  to  distinguish  it  from  its  French  namesake,  and  not  unnatu- 
rally;  for  the  two  words  are  probably  identical,  and  derived  from  a 
common  Norse  origin. 

Few  travellers  would  find  their  way  there  except  of  set  purpose, 
for  it  is  on  the  road  to  nowhere,  and  it  is  some  eight  miles  distant 
from  the  nearest  railway  station :  yet  hundreds  of  tourists  come 
from  all  over  the  world  to  visit  it  every  year.  For  here  it  is  that 
John  Peel  was  born  and  sung  :  amidst  these  fells  he  hunted  and 
died,  and  over  there  by  the  yew  trees  under  the  little  grey  church 
tower  you  will  find  his  grave. 

^Tio  he  was  and  what  he  did — even  what  kind  of  coat  he  wore — • 
have  been  in  the  past  matters  of  ever-recurring  controversy  ;  but 
the  facts  are  well  known,  and  may  easily  be  ascertained  by  anybody 
who  takes  the  trouble  to  make  the  necessary  inquiry.  It  is  in  the 
hope  that  all  doubts  may  be  finally  set  at  rest  that  the  present 
account  is  being  written :  and,  if  the  first  personal  pronoun 
is  found  obtruding  itself  now  and  then  into  the  narrative,  the 
reader's  indulgence  is  craved  on  the  ground  that  one  who  has 
been  steeped  from  boyhood  in  John  Peel  lore  finds  it  difficult 
entirely  to  repress  his  personal  reminiscences  in  telling  the 
story. 

Like  a  good  many  other  heroes  John  Peel  would  not  have 
attained  fame  if  he  had  not  been  immortalised  in  song.  His  sacer 
vates  was  an  erratic  genius  called  John  Woodcock  Graves,  who  had 
a  woollen  mill  at  Caldbeck  in  the  late  twenties  of  last  century,  and 
who  was  a  devoted  admirer  of  the  stalwart  yeoman  and  an  enthusi- 
astic follower  of  his  hounds.  When  he  was  asked,  nearly  forty  years 
later,  to  tell  how  and  where  he  composed  his  poem,  he  drew  a 
touching  picture,  which  has  since  become  historic,  of  Peel  and  himself 
sitting  yarning  by  the  fireside,  with  the  wind  and  snow  whistling 
outside,  while  the  children  indoors  were  being  sung  to  sleep  ;  and 
he  related  how  the  tune  of  the  old  border  rant  '  Bonnie  Annie ' 
suddenly  suggested  to  him  the  words  which  we  all  know.  But  it 
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should  be  remembered  that  the  lapse  of  time  had  probably  dulled  his 
memory  a  little,  and  he  may  have  drawn  to  a  certain  extent  on  his 
imagination  :  moreover,  Graves  was  then  no  longer  a  '  mere  hedge- 
row rhymer  '  as  he  had  previously  thought  himself,  but  the  famous 
author  of  '  John  Peel,'  and  would  not  unnaturally  wish  to  describe 
surroundings  worthy  of  the  occasion ;  but  tradition  assigns  its 
origin  to  a  much  more  prosaic  and,  in  my  opinion,  a  much  more 
likely  birthplace — the  bar  parlour  of  the  Rising  Sun  Inn,  now  the 
Oddfellows'  Arms,  at  Caldbeck.  There  is  no  need,  however,  to  be 
captious  about  his  remark  to  Peel  that  he  would  be  '  sung  long  after 
both  of  them  had  been  run  to  earth.'  Many  a  true  word  has  been 
spoken  in  jest,  and  this  random  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled  in  a 
truly  remarkable  fashion.  It  is  now  ninety  years  since  it  was  written 
— the  actual  date  was  most  probably  1829 — yet  the  song  is  just 
as  popular  now  as  ever  it  was  :  and  not  the  least  remarkable  thing 
about  it  is  that  it  lay  dormant,  so  to  speak,  for  two  whole  generations. 
Its  history,  which  it  is  proposed  to  trace  in  some  detail,  is  quite 
romantic  enough  to  need  no  embellishments  of  conjecture  or 
fiction. 

John  Peel  was  born  on  a  day  not  specified  in  the  year  1777 
at  Greenrigg,  a  small  farmstead  in  Caldbeck.  The  date  of  his 
baptism,  September  24,  is  preserved  in  the  parish  register,  where 
he  is  described  as  the  son  of  William  and  Lettice  Peel — her  maiden 
name  having  been  Scott.  His  father  was  a  horse  dealer  who  was 
reputed  '  both  honest  and  honourable,'  and  he  left  behind  him  a 
big  family  of  thirteen,  and  a  tidy  bit  of  money.  John  was  the  eldest, 
and  spent  his  youth  on  a  farm  :  he  is  said  to  have  shown  a  strong 
predilection  for  the  chase  from  the  time  he  was  a  boy.  When  he 
reached  the  age  of  twenty  he  created  a  sensation  in  the  district  by 
boldly  putting  up  his  banns  with  a  local  heiress  called  Mary  White, 
whose  mother  promptly  forbade  them  at  the  first  time  of  asking  on 
the  ground,  which  seems  to  have  been  accepted  by  the  parson  as 
valid,  that  they  were  '  far  ower  young  to  marry.'  But  a  little 
obstacle  like  this  was  nothing  to  Peel :  he  eloped  with  the  girl  in 
the  good  old  fashion  to  Gretna  Green,  just  as  his  father  had 
done  before  him,  and  as  many  another  border  couple  did  in  like 
circumstances.  The  obdurate  parents  relented  when  opposition 
was  useless,  and  the  pair  were  re-married  in  Caldbeck  Church  on 
December  18, 1797. 

The  property  to  which  Peel  succeeded  as  a  result  of  this  alliance 
was  situated  at  Ruthwaite  near  Ireby,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
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worth  about  £400  a  year.  This  money  was  not  altogether  an  un- 
mixed blessing,  for  John  assumed  the  role  of  a  country  gentleman, 
and  neglected  his  farming  to  such  an  extent  that  in  later  life  he 
got  into  difficulties,  and  a  public  subscription  had  to  be  raised  to 
put  him  on  his  feet  again. 

From  his  portraits  and  from  the  descriptions  that  his  contem- 
poraries gave  of  him,  he  must  have  been  '  a  fine  figure  of  a  man,' 
the  sort  of  clean-limbed,  straight-riding  and  straight-dealing  fellow 
that  these  dales  have  produced  from  time  immemorial.  Graves 
says  he  was '  of  very  limited  education  beyond  hunting,  but  generous 
as  every  true  sportsman  ever  must  be  :  his  honour  was  never  once 
questioned  in  his  lifetime— a  better  heart  never  throbbed  in  man.' 
It  mast  be  admitted,  too,  that  when  he  added  '  he  was  free  with  the 
glass  at  the  heel  of  the  hunt '  he  spoke  no  more  than  the  truth. 
The  late  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  who  hunted  with  him,  records  how 
on  one  occasion  he  heard  him  remark  after  a  kill  '  This  is  the  first 
fox  we've  killed  this  season^  and  he  munna  be  a  dry  un,'  and  he 
continues — •*  this  was  a  prelude  to  an  adjournment  to  the  nearest 
public-house,  where  the  party  of  hunters  would  remain  an  indefinite 
time,  reaching  even  to  days/  It  need  hardly  be  doubted  that 
Graves  must  have  assisted  now  and  then  at  these  celebrations,  and 
we  may  all  forgive  him  if  we  reflect,  as  is  probably  the  fact,  that 
one  of  them  provided  the  inspiration  for  his  immortal  song — • 
as  I  have  hinted  above. 

Peel  was  none  of  your  pink-coated  masters  of  hounds.  The 
phrase  '  his  coat  so  gay '  has  ended  the  first  line  of  many  an  un- 
authorised version,  but  he  never  wore  a  gay  coat ;  coarse  gray 
homespun — in  this  case  probably  the  product  of  Graves's  own  mill — • 
was  the  usual  garb  of  the  fell-side  hunters  in  those  days.  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson  has  testified  that '  his  gray  coat  was  no  more  a  myth  than 
himself,  for  I  well  remember  the  long  gray  garment  which  came 
down  almost  to  his  knees.'  It  is  idle  for  purists  to  protest  that 
the  word  '  so '  is  otiose  before  '  gray '  but  is  appropriate  before 
'  gay,'  It  may  be  so  :  but  the  point  is  that  it  is  not  true  to  fact, 
and,  what  is  more,  it  is  not  what  Graves  wrote. 

Wherever  you  go  in  the  Caldbeck  district  you  will  meet  a  Peel 
of  some  kind,  though  even  in  the  mighty  John's  day  I  understand 
there  were  two  distinct  families  living  there.  My  earliest  recol- 
lection on  visiting  the  place  as  a  small  boy  was  of  being  presented 
to  one  '  Wully  '  Peel  whom  we  overtook  in  the  main  street,  and  who 
was  introduced  as  a  nephew  of  the  hero  at  whose  shrine  we  had 
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come  to  worship.  I  have  also  pleasant  memories  of  a  tramp  over 
these  same  fells  a  dozen  years  or  so  afterwards,  which  brought 
us  to  the  Sun  Inn  at  Ireby,  kept  at  the  time  by  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Kobinson  Bell.  It  chanced  that  I  saw  as  we  entered  the  kitchen  a 
portrait  hanging  by  the  ingle-nook,  which  George  Coward  at  Carlisle 
had  borrowed  for  the  purpose  of  reproduction,  and  which,  while 
it  had  been  in  his  possession,  my  brother  had  copied  :  the  old  lady 
was  greatly  pleased  at  its  being  recognised,  and  told  with  pride 
many  stories  of  her  father,  also  informing  us  that  her  brother  still 
possessed  and  prized  his  horn,  whip,  and  other  hunting  tackle.  This 
son  was '  Young  John,'  to  whom  must  be  referred,  no  doubt,  some  of 
the  common  mistakes  made  by  strangers  who  have  come  to  gather 
information  on  the  spot  about  the  song  and  its  story.  He  survived 
till  1887,  when  he  died  at  the  age  of  ninety,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  he  traded  on  his  name.  He  carried  on  the  tradition, 
it  is  true,  but  he  was  hardly  the  equal  of  the  man  whose  name 
he  bore,  though  he  was  a  first-rate  huntsman.  As  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson  (perhaps  not  altogether  an  unprejudiced  witness)  said, 
he  was  '  not  a  teetotaller  ' ;  even  Old  John  had  to  admit  that  he  was 
*  nobbut  a  rubbish  '  but  didn't  see  how  he  could  ever  replace  him. 
A  characteristic  story  about  him  may  be  interpolated  here.  A 
patron  was  asking  him  about  the  arrangements  for  the  coming  week. 
'  Weel,'  said  young  John,  '  we  can  hunt  Munda',  an'  we  can  hunt 
Wednesda',  but  we  can't  hunt  Tuesda'  becos  we're  goin'  to  bury 
muther.' 

Peel's  hunting  was  carried  on  for  fifty-five  years  with  very  little 
support  from  outsiders.  His  pack  was  distributed  amongst  his 
friends  in  the  district,  many  of  whom  were  regular  followers  of  the 
hounds.  In  the  early  part  of  the  season  they  hunted  hares,  giving 
their  attention  to  foxes  from  Christmas  time  onwards.  Though 
most  of  his  companions  went  on  foot,  as  Peel  himself  did  generally 
in  his  younger  days,  he  used  later  on  in  life  to  ride  a  pony,  and  *  on 
this  animal,'  it  is  said, '  from  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  country, 
he  used  to  get  along  the  roads  and  see  a  great  deal  of  what  his  hounds 
did.'  His  one  and  only  illness,  which  laid  him  low,  was  due  to  an 
injury  caused  by  the  pommel  of  his  saddle  while  riding,  so  he 
literally  went  from  the  hunting-field  to  his  grave.  As  his  funeral 
procession  passed  the  kennels  the  hounds  are  said  to  have  set  up 
a  lugubrious  howling,  which  continued  till  the  mourners  were  out  of 
hearing.  Woodcock  Graves,  in  a  monody  written  after  his  death, 
thus  records  the  incident : 
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'Each  hound  gave  a  howl  and  last  look  at  the  horn — 

(Who  saith  that  a  dog  cannot  feel  ?) 
Then  singled  to  pine,  all  dejected,  forlorn, 

And  died,  on  the  death  of  John  Peel.' 

It  is  now  time  to  follow  the  author  of  the  poem,  and  to  record 
how  the  song  was  rescued  from  obscurity  and  presented  to  the 
world.  A  few  introductory  words  may  be  necessary  to  explain 
what  manner  of  man  John  Woodcock  Graves  was,  and  what  had 
been  his  early  training.  He  was  born  in  Wigton  on  February  9, 
1775,  and  in  his  young  days  he  had  been  apprenticed  to  a  sign 
painter.  He  apparently  had  some  talent  for  painting  as  his  pictures 
are  sfcill  to  be  found  in  out-of-the-way  places  in  Cumberland.  He 
was  Largely  self-educated,  and  being  possessed  of  any  amount  of 
confidence  was  always  embarking  on  big  schemes  which  were  to 
make  his  fortune.  The  woollen  business  proving  too  slow  a  means  to 
that  end  he  threw  the  whole  thing  up  in  a  fit  of  temper  in  1833, 
and  dragged  his  unwilling  wife  and  family  off  to  the  other  end 
of  tho  world,  landing,  as  he  said,  at  Hobart  in  August  of  that  year 
with  no  more  than  £10  in  his  pocket.  In  the  new  country  down 
under  he  went  through  many  vicissitudes,  and  his  career  was  little 
more  than  a  succession  of  magnificent  failures.  His  daughter, 
who  seems  to  have  appraised  him  rather  indulgently,  described 
him  e,s  being  of  '  very  superior  mental  attainments,  of  vigorous  con- 
struction and  inventive  capacity ' :  he  tried  his  hand  at  improving 
the  machinery  for  dressing  flax,  at  making  varnish  from  the  various 
gums  found  in  the  colony,  at  coal  jfrospecting,  and  many  other 
promising  schemes  which  are  said  to  have  profited  others ;  but 
as  he  also  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  in  trying  to  discover  perpetual 
motion  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  his  ideas  were  not  always 
of  a  practical  nature.  He  was  undoubtedly  eccentric,  and  was  once 
shut  up  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  from  which,  however,  he  had  wit  enough 
to  escape.  His  wayward  habits  laid  a  heavy  load  on  his  stout- 
hearted wife,  to  whom  all  the  credit  of  his  family's  subsequent  success 
is  probably  to  be  attributed  ;  but  he  gave  her  little  thanks  for  her 
devotion.  On  one  occasion  a  public  subscription  was  raised  in 
Cuml  »erland  for  him,  but  it  was  a  mistake  :  his  relations  explained 
that  he  had  never  been  in  want,  though  they  had  had  much  difficulty 
at  times  in  satisfying  his  numerous  whims  and  fancies.  He  died 
in  ;18S6  at  the  age  of  ninety-one. 

May  the  earth  lie  lightly  on  him,  for  in  spite  of  his  many  weak- 
nesses hejgave  pleasure  to  thousands  who  never  even  heard  his 
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name.  There  is  tragic  irony  in  his  complaint,  which  is  apparently 
justified,  that  the  song  brought  him  little  or  nothing  in  the  way 
of  pecuniary  reward. 

Though  he  left  England  in  1833  his  song  did  not  depart  with 
him.  It  passed  from  one  singer  to  another  by  word  of  mouth,  but 
I  doubt  if  it  was  ever  published  before  George  Coward  got  hold  of 
it  and  included  it  in  his  Songs  and  Ballads  of  Cumberland.  Before 
issuing  it  to  the  public  he  exchanged  several  letters  with  Graves, 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  enthusiastic  student  of  Cumbrian 
literature,  who  modestly  concealed  his  identity  under  the  assumed 
name  of  Sidney  Gilpin,  added  much  in  the  way  of  rhythm  and 
literary  finish  to  what  was,  in  its  original  shape,  rather  poor  stuff  as 
poetry.  These  exchanges  with  Graves  lasted  from  some  time  in 
1863  until  May  24, 1866,  when  the  present  authorised  version  was 
sent  home  and  copyrighted. 

Now  it  should  be  noticed  that  in  its  final  and  official  form  it 
was  not  the  same  as  Graves  wrote  at  Caldbeck.  To  begin  with, 
it  had  been  anglicised,  i.e.  the  rough  vernacular  had  been  toned 
down  so  as  to  make  it  intelligible  to  other  than  Cumbrians.  Again, 
it  originally  began  '  Did  ye  ken  John  Peel,'  and  Graves  right  up  to 
the  finish  preferred  this,  until  it  was  brought  home  to  him  how  absurd 
it  was  to  talk  in  a  reminiscent  strain  about  a  man  whose  health 
you  were  about  to  drink,  and  whom  you  were  vowing  to  '  follow 
through  fair  and  through  foul ' :  so  the  present  tense  was  very 
wisely  substituted  all  through. 

This  fact,  by  the  way,  incidentally  disposes  of  the  '  Troutbeck  ' 
heresy.  In  the  poem  as  written  neither  Troutbeck  nor  Caldbeck 
was  mentioned,  though  an  *  In  Memoriam '  verse  is  sometimes 
appended  which  contains  an  allusion  to  either  one  place  or  the  other, 
and  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  its  addition  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  dramatic  conclusion  to  the  song.  The  verse  and  chorus 
are  first  sung  pianissimo,  but  they  are  followed  by  the  wildest 
whoop  of  all  when  the  chorus  is  repeated ;  and  those  who  have 
not  heard  the  final  '  view  halloa '  given  in  full-throated  north- 
country  fashion  may  be  left  to  imagine  what  it  sounds  like.  But — 
and  it  is  a  big  *  but ' — Graves  did  not  write  it :  his  song  from  start 
to  finish  was  the  eulogy  of  a  living  man. 

When  Coward  had  got  the  words  finally  settled  he  had  accom- 
plished much,  but  it  was  the  music  which  took  the  world  by  storm. 
How  it  burst  into  sudden  popularity  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
part  of  the  story.  I  doubt  if  it  has  ever  been  fully  recorded  before  ; 
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and  1  would  like,  before  beginning  my  account  of  it,  to  say  how  much 
I  have  been  indebted  to  Mr.  James  Walter  Brown  of  Carlisle  for  the 
valuable  hints  and  documentary  evidence  connected  with  this  and 
other  points  which  he  has  sent  me  while  this  paper  has  been  in  process 
of  compilation.  He  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  all  who  helped 
in  the  resuscitation  of  the  song,  and  has  made  a  special  study  of 
it :  and  in  no  single  point  have  we  disagreed. 

Most  people  who  sing  are  identified  with  a  particular  song — 
and  this  was  the  case  with  my  father  and  '  John  Peel.'  He  sang 
it  at  a  farewell  dinner  given  in  Carlisle  on  June  30,  1868,  to  John 
Clarkson,  one  of  a  famous  band  of  amateur  entertainers  who  had 
been  closely  connected  with  local  charities  for  years,  on  his 
impending  departure  from  the  town.  One  of  the  citizens  present 
was  William  Metcalfe,  a  talented  member  of  the  Cathedral  choir, 
whose  musical  knowledge  and  acumen  may  be  judged  from  the 
promptness  with  which  he  seized  upon  the  chance  which  the  song 
gave  him.  He  came  up  hot  foot  to  Holme  Head  next  day,  and  took 
down  both  music  and  words.  He  set  to  work  immediately,  ferreted 
out — from  what  source  I  do  not  know — the  original  form  of  the 
tune  (which  was  different  in  verse  and  chorus,  whereas  the  current 
version  was  not),  and  proceeded  at  once  to  arrange  it  for  publication. 
An  account  of  these  facts,  supported  by  the  testimony  of  his  son, 
Mr.  Charles  Metcalfe,  appeared  in  the  Musical  News  of  July  10, 
1909. 

The  first  function  of  importance  at  which  it  was  heard,  so  far 
as  I  can  gather,  was  the  dance  of  the  Cumberland  Benevolent 
Association  in  January  1869,  though  the  song  itself  was  not 
published  until  May  of  the  same  year,  when  Metcalfe  was  invited 
to  attend  the  dinner  of  the  same  society  in  London  and  sing  it. 
And  thereby  hangs  a  tale.  I  have  lately  received  a  copy  of  the 
Carlisle  Journal  containing  an  extract  from  the  corresponding  issue 
of  futy  years  ago,  May  21,  1869,  to  be  precise.  It  refers  to  this 
invitation  (for  the  22nd)  and  adds  :  'We  regret  to  learn,  and  it 
is  a  regret  that  will  be  shared  by  the  Cumbrians  in  London,  that 
the  Cathedral  authorities  have  refused  the  necessary  leave  of 
abse ace.'  They  did  refuse  it,  but  Metcalfe  went,  and  was  temporarily 
suspended  from  his  duties  for  daring  to  go.  It  was  pleaded  in 
extenuation — successfully,  I  believe — that  the  prohibition  failed  to 
reacJi  him  before  he  started.  It  may  be  so,  but  '  I  hae  ma  doots.' 
Anyliow,  Metcalfe  always  attributed  the  phenomenal  and 
immediate  success  of  the  song  to  the  publicity  given  to  it  on  that 
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occasion ;  and  we  must  applaud  his  enterprise  in  thus  backing 
his  luck. 

The  air  took  the  popular  fancy  at  once.  It  was  played,  sung 
and  whistled  everywhere,  and  became  a  great  favourite  '  in  ball- 
rooms and  other  places  of  joviality  and  festivity/  to  quote  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson  again.  Before  long  the  fine  old  Border  Regiment  adopted 
the  older  form  of  the  tune  for  its  '  march  past,'  and  its  bands  have 
made  it  known  all  over  the  world.  The  latest  memorable  occasion 
on  which  they  marched  to  it  was  when  General  Plumer  reviewed 
the  victorious  army  at  Cologne  some  few  months  ago  :  let  us  hope 
that  its  inspiring  strains  thrilled  its  German  hearers  as  deeply 
as  the  gallant  fellows  whose  steps  it  has  guided  so  long  and  so 
honourably.  For  many  years  no  gathering  of  Cumbrians  has 
separated  without  singing  it :  they  would  as  soon  think  of  omitting 
the  National  Anthem. 

What,  after  all,  is  the  reason  for  its  wonderful  popularity  ? 
First,  undoubtedly,  the  tune  :  a  good  tune  is  a  primary  essential 
for  a  good  song.  Secondly,  in  a  minor  degree,  the  words.  They 
are  simple,  plain,  expressive ;  when  we  hear  them  even  those  of 
us  who  have  never  hunted  seem  somehow  to  be  captured  by  the 
glamour  of  the  chase.  When  good  words  are  united  with  good 
music  you  get  the  ideal  composition  ;  and  few  will  deny  that  both 
elements  are  found  to  the  full  in  '  John  Peel.' 

It  is  a  strange  compound,  this  product  of  an  out-of-the-way 
corner  in  the  Cumberland  hills.  Its  hero,  a  rough  uneducated 
'  statesman ' :  its  author,  an  erratic  fellow  whose  sole  claim  to  literary 
fame  rests  on  this  one  production :  and  the  air,  derived  from 
goodness  knows  where — one  wonders  who  '  Bonnie  Annie '  was, 
and  what  she  did  to  deserve  so  soul-stirring  a  tune. 

But  the  combination  is  irresistible.  It  has  resulted  in  the  best 
hunting  song  ever  written  or  sung :  and  the  whole  thing — hero, 
author,  words,  tune,  and  inspiration — came  from  '  Codbeck.' 

R.  B.  LATTIMER. 
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THE  ELUSIVE  TIGERS  :    A  HUNT  THAT  FAILED. 

IN  July  1912  I  found  myself  at  Almora,  in  the  Himalayas,  recover- 
ing from  an  attack  of  fever.  Last  year '  S.,'  a  subaltern  of  Gurkhas 
quartered  there,  had  told  me  of  his  adventure  with  a  tigress,  whose 
two  cubs  he  had  found  in  a  cave.  He  had  sat  up  all  night  to  shoot 
her,  but  the  tigress  removed  the  cubs  without  his  detecting  her, 
and  Jie  had  returned  defeated.  I  now  heard  that  the  tigress  had 
become  a  man-eater,  and  that  a  reward  was  offered  for  her  and  her 
mate.  A  fortnight  ago  '  S.'  sat  all  one  rainy  night  over  the  corpse 
of  an  old  woman,  and  as  soon  as  he  left  in  the  morning  the  tigers 
came.  '  F/  was  there  now,  but  had  to  leave  in  a  few  days. 

I  had  ten  days  available,  and,  despite  weakness,  determined 
to  try  my  luck.  I  started  on  the  4th  with  full  official  countenance 
vis-d-ms  the  country  folk,  who  will  do  nothing  without  it.  By 
noon  the  next  day  I  was  on  the  edge  of  the  tigers'  country  and 
began  to  hear  tales  of  their  ravages,  some  comic,  some  very  tragic. 
In  the  afternoon  I  reached  Mornaula,  base  of  operations,  a  dak 
bungalow,  strategically  well  situated,  7350  feet  above  the  sea,  near 
the  meetings  of  several  main  paths.  The  tigers'  range,  perhaps  15 
miles  by  10,  is  very  diversified ;  dozens  of  glens,  hundreds  of  rocky, 
woody  ravines  and  hills,  from  3000  feet  to  8000  feet  elevation  ;  little 
hamlets,  little  patches  of  forest-enclosed  field  and  open,  little  hill 
pasturages,  narrow  twisting  paths,  dense  brakes  in  hollows,  heavy 
gloomy  forest  on  many  slopes.  Cattle  and  goats  are  always  about : 
the  ground  is  noiseless,  cover  endless,  and  felines  can  kill  whenever 
they  want  to. 

'  P.*  was  in  the  bungalow  when  I  arrived,  but  his  Gurkhas  were 
now  investigating  a  report  that  two  cows  had  been  killed  yesterday 
at  Nai.  Presently  they  arrived,  reporting  spoor  everywhere,  a  kill 
in  a  good  place  ;  the  tigers  roared  all  night,  terror  reigned.  '  F/ 
went  ofE  instanter,  I  to  follow  next  day,  7  miles. 

But  next  day  I  was  seedy,  the  weather  threatening  ;  I  did 
not  go.  Late  in  the  afternoon  the  postman  passed.  Said  he 
casually  :  '  The  tiger  killed  a  horse  to-day  a  mile  down  the  road/ 
Cross-examined  he  persisted,  and  I  resolved  to  go  and  see.  Just 
then  in  came  a  sepoy  from  Nai.  Two  more  kills.  The  Sahib  sat 
up  all  last  night  and  must  sit  to-night,  and  the  postman  obviously 
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is  a  liar,  for  how  can  the  tigers  kill  in  two  places  at  once  ?  Says 
the  postman,  '  There  are  two  tigers  ! ' 

Arrived  at  the  locality  it  turned  out  that  the  kill  was  yesterday. 
It  wasn't  anyone's  business  to  tell  Sahibs  about  kills.  The  lad 
produced  as  eyewitness  didn't  know  there  were  Sahibs  at  Mornaula, 
so  how  should  he  tell  them  ?  But  he  could  now  describe  with 
vigour  how  the  great  red  tiger,  as  tall  as  a  man,  had  jumped  out  on 
the  '  tattoo,'  *  quite  close  to  him.  And  he  would  take  me  to  the 
place — but  first  I  must  rub  in  the  importance  of  early  *  khabar  ' ; 2 
we  should  never  succeed  unless  news  of  kills  was  brought  instanter. 
'  A  true  word/  the  people  chorused,  '  without  news  the  tigers  will 
never  be  killed.'  '  Here  was  a  first-rate  chance  wasted,'  I  lamented. 
'  All  day  a  mdchan  3  could  have  been  built,  but  now  it  was  dusk, 
the  tigers'  time  was  near,  no  mdchan  could  be  built.'  '  Alas,'  they 
agreed, '  the  chance  is  lost !  ' 

It  wasn't  with  any  idea  of  meeting  the  tiger  that  I  went  to  the 
kill,  but  to  study  his  methods.  Nevertheless  I  loaded  the  '303, 
chiefly  to  embolden  the  six  worthies  who  had  curiosity  enough  to 
come  too.  Also  I  told  them  not  to  talk,  and  wonderful  to  relate, 
they  obeyed.  After  half  a  mile  the  boy  stopped  and  pointed  to 
some  terraced  fields,  just  outside  the  forest  edge.  Above  a  bank  of 
grass,  I  saw  a  white  thing  20  yards  below  me.  A  horse's  foreleg. 
And  his  grey  nose.  On  his  back.  Curious  that  the  tiger  hadn't 
dragged  him  into  cover.  But  the  leg  waggled  ?  Was  he  alive  ? 
Impossible.  Was  the  tiger  ?  Something  was  there  ! — A  glimpse 
of  yellow  showed — The  tiger  !  Within  twenty  yards  !  I  glowered 
round  for  silence — this  was  instantaneous — no  one  aware  of  danger. 
I  moved  noiselessly  a  foot,  a  yard  :  saw  two  black  ears  and  a 
streak  of  yellow  head  :  the  rnan-eater  was  absolutely  beneath  my 
rifle's  muzzle !  The  head  rose  higher — tugging — it  had  spots  ! 
A  panther  .  .  .  bathos.  I  stepped  another  foot,  the  white  leg 
waggled,  the  yellow  head  rose  tugging  at  a  slice  of  haunch  ;  a  bullet 
broke  the  spine  next  instant.  He  fell  at  his  victim's  side,  his 
jaws  full  of  a  great  fid  of  flesh.  Very  gingerly  the  men  stepped 
forward,  clutching  each  other,  to  peer  fearfully  at  the  stone-dead 
little  monster.  When,  at  length,  they  realised  his  death  they  ex- 
pressed extravagant  joy.  Quite  a  crowd  had  collected  at  the 
crossroads  when  my  stalwart  six  staggered  up  with  their  heavy 
load,  for  the  panther,  though  but  7  ft.  4|  in.  long,  was  very  bulky. 
There  was  quite  a  reception — '  This  was  the  bloody  murderer, 

1  Pony.  *  News.  8  Shooting  platform,  in  a  tree  near  by. 
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the  devil  that  killed  young  women,  &c.  Crops  would  flourish, 
cattle  would  grow  fat,  all  would  sleep  in  peace  now,  for  the  MAN- 
EATB'i  was  dead.'  I  doubted.  Yet  I  had  done  something  to  help 
my  naighbour,  it  was  a  good  beginning.  Also  a  wonderful  piece  of 
luck. 

There  was  no  news  next  day,  nor  next,  until  '  F.'  arrived  on 
his  return  journey.  He  said  Nai  was  besieged.  The  tigers  had 
killed  two  or  three  cows  every  day  for  a  fortnight.  '  F.J  had 
heard  them  roaring  every  night.  Most  thrilling  of  all,  he  was 
investigating  a  fresh  kill  this  morning  when  there  was  a  '  whoof ' 
and  a  rush — the  tiger  was  there  in  broad  daylight — the  men 
behind  saw  him  ! 

Obviously  I  must  move  to  Nai  at  once.  '  F.'  was  kind  enough  to 
lend  me  his  orderly,  a  big,  rough-hewn  fellow,  Pahar  Singh,  Gurung , 
who  received  his  orders  without  comment,  took  charge  of  the  un- 
willing coolies  and  quickly  started  them  off,  which  job  would 
have  taken  my  servant  a  vociferous  half-hour  ;  I  reckoned  him  a 
valuable  reinforcement. 

The  way  lies  through  beautiful  forest,  with  beautiful  views 
at  every  turn  of  the  twisting  hill- path.  In  half  a  dozen  places  was 
recent  spoor  of  tiger  and  tigress  :  and  the  guide  told  me  :  '  There 
they  killed  the  woman  last  month,  down  that  spur  a  cow  last  week/ 
and  when  we  turned  the  last  corner  and  saw  Nai  and  its  fields, 
ridges,  and  woods  below  us  :  'This  side  they  kill,  that  side  not ' ; 
and  everywhere  were  visible  and  audible,  cattle  and  goats  and 
human  beings,  but  it  was  too  late  for  active  measures  to-night. 
The  local  account  was  milder  than  '  F/s/ yet  seven  cows  had  been 
lost  m  the  week,  and  every  night  they  heard  the  tigers  roaring. 
'The  rage  of  storm-black  tigers  in  the  startled  night  amid  the 
jackals  of  the  wind  and  rain' — Chinese  verses  much  d  propos. 

July  9. — Heavy  rain  all  night.  Starting  different  ways  Pahar 
Singli  and  I  rendezvoused  about  8  A.M.  without  news,  so  decided 
to  prospect  the  old  kills.  Arrived  at  the  second  Pahar  Singh 
exclaimed  '  The  kill's  gone  ! '  Here  '  F/  had  disturbed  the  tiger 
yesterday,  yet  it  had  returned  !  A  little  dog  of  the  Gurkha's  (for 
whos -3  presence  he  had  apologised),  suddenly  began  barking  furiously, 
and  I  wondered  at  the  strength  of  the  scent,  af$er  so  much  rain. 
Its  owner  soothed  the  dog,  then  followed  the  '  drag  '  down  the 
brambly  overgrown  gully,  where  we  soon  found  the  kill  in  a  black 
hollo  w  under  thick-leaved  ilex.  And,  lo  !  five  yards  on  was  another, 
quite  fresh  kill,  and  again  the  dog  shrank  back  terrified.  This 
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cow,  it  appeared,  had  broken  a  leg  in  the  original  scare  three  days 
ago,  and  had  lingered  on  where  it  fell,  to  be  killed  when  wanted — • 
a  terrible  three  days.  Everyone  said  that  these  tigers  never 
returned  to  a  kill.  Here  was  a  proof  that  they  did,  even  after 
having  been  disturbed  on  it.  Most  hopeful,  indeed  everything 
suggested  that  they  meant  to  return  again. 

We  started  homewards  by  a  new  line  along  the  mountain,  and 
after  30  yards  the  dog  bolted  back,  barking  furiously.  Very 
strange  !  I  looked  round — saw  the  guide  point,  gasp  *  Tiger  ' — 
ran  to  the  edge  and  saw  steep  rocks  and  gullies — Pahar  Singh 
above  me,  listening  and  staring,  the  hillside  empty. 

We  began  to  climb  to  a  vantage  point.  The  Gurkha  pointed  : 
'  There  he  is  ! '  Eight  up  the  steep  hill,  dim  in  the  wan  light 
between  tall  pine-trunks,  I  saw  a  square  thing,  flattened  looking, 
dark  with  white  at  each  side — the  tiger's  head.  It  stared  down  at 
us,  50  or  60  yards  above.  A  small  mark — kill  or  miss.  But 
I  felt  steady,  fired,  the  head  vanished — Pahar  Singh  streaked 
straight  up,  while  I  skirmished  to  a  flank,  but  he  presently  joined 
me  and  we  gained  the  height  discreetly.  'Twas  bare,  nor  was  there 
any  blood — I  don't  pretend  that  it  was  wise  to  shoot. 

To  sit  up  or  not  was  now  the  question.  The  tiger — or  tigers — 
had  been  twice  disturbed,  barked  at,  fired  at :  I  was  ill,  the  weather 
threatening  ;  I  decided  against.  Instead  we  tied  up  '  Jchalras  ' 1 
in  suitable  places. 

July  10. — They  were  untouched.  But  yesterday's  kill  was 
completely  eaten.  Both  tigers.  They  only  left  an  hour  ago.  .  .  . 
I  was  rightly  served.  .  .  . 

There  was  much  spoor  in  the  neighbourhood,  especially  at  a 
'  pukuri ' 2  where  I  sat  over  a  buffalo  till  driven  home  at 
dusk  by  heavy  rain  which  lasted  all  night,  flooding  camp — I  could 
not  have  stood  it — but  it  daunted  not  the  tigers.  The  Jchatra 
was  devoured.  There  was  nothing  left  for  them  to  return  to.  Yet 
the  place  was  good,  there  was  spoor  everywhere  ;  '  amid  the  jackals 
of  the  wind  and  rain  '  the  '  storm- black  tigers  '  had  roamed  and 
roared,  and  sparred  and  purred,  and  crunched  and  growled — • 
for  hours.  But  they  must  have  been  as  invisible  as  the  grave. 

On  the  off-chance  we  tied  up  again  here,  but  I,  still  seedy,  dared 
not  face  the  night's  threatened  rain,  which  did  not  come.  Next 
morning  I  almost  wished  the  tigers  hadn't  either.  But  they  had. 
The  bait  was  killed,  but  the  rope  was  not  broken,  and  the  kill 

1  Young  buffaloes,  the  common  tiger- bait  of  India:  2  Waterholel 
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lay  on  the  path  ;  their  return  seemed  still  more  doubtful.  But 
I  was  better,  and  it  was  my  last  day.  I  sat  up.  Only  two  showers. 
Much  cloud  drove  over,  wholly  obscuring  the  moonless  night. 
Ever  the  south  wind  surged  raw  over  the  hill- edge,  swaying  the 
oak  boughs  among  which  I  perched  none  too  securely — for  the 
gulf  behind  was  deep.  For  a  time  a  few  lights  gleamed  far  out 
across  and  below.  There  was  mystery  abroad,  but  the  tigers  came 
not.  ,  .  .  Pahar  Singh  was  not  surprised.  The  tigers  knew  too 
much.  I  was  the  fourth  Sahib  who  had  failed.  The  '  Deotas '  1 
protected  them. 

.  •  •  •  4  •  '         •  •  • 

Tired  from  the  journey  I  walked  into  the  Club  two  days  later 
and  met  my  Colonel,  who  stared.  '  Didn't  you  get  my  letter  ?  I 
wrote  you  could  have  another  fortnight.'  .  .  . 

Accompanied  by  '  B.'  I  was  back  at  Mornaula  on  July  21. 
Ever}-  possible  official  assistance  was  forthcoming,  for  the  piteous 
plaint  of  Nai  had  reached  the  ears  of  Government  and  its  great 
heart  was  moved.  As  a  result  of  this  we  found  a  crowd  of  Gurkhas 
making  camp. 

Pahar  Singh  greeted  me.  No  news  for  three  days,  but  '  T.' 
Sahib  was  here,  and  between  us  we  would  beat  the  Deotas  this 
time  :  indeed  to  make  it  a  certainty  a  goat  was  being  sacrificed  to 
these  deities,  whose  picturesque  habitat  was  a  group  of  old  stone 
temp]  es  on  the  ridge  above  Nai. 

Note. — The  Sahibs  paid  for  the  goat. 

July  22. — Various  reconnaissances.  Half-way  to  Nai  there  was 
fresh  spoor  of  tigress  and  cub.  But  no  khatras  were  yet  available 
so  the  chance  was  lost.  Nai  was  civil  but  sceptical.  An  intelligent 
local — my  late  henchman — deliberately  stated  that  these  tigers 
could  not  be  shot — *  When  there  is  a  kill  there  is  no  Sahib — when 
there  is  a  Sahib  they  don't  come — the  Deotas  help  them.'  Someone 
else  suggested  that  every  Sahib  saw  them,  but  no  one  could  shoot 
them.  *  The  Deotas  tell  them  where  to  come  and  where  not.' 
Heariig  of  the  sacrifice  Nai  expressed  approval,  but  I  thought 
there  was  a  feeling  that  one  goat  might  seem  to  the  gods  a  little 
mean.  I  thought  Pahar  Singh  took  this  view.  He  muttered  un- 
utterable phrases  darkly  to  himself  half  the  way  back,  but  they 
probaoly  were  not  meant  for  my  understanding.  I  had  fever  this 
afternoon  and  stayed  at  home  ;  in  came  the  postman  with  yarn  of 
another  kill ;  I  trustingly  went — found  it — rinderpest ! 

1  Godlings^ 
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Notwithstanding  much  hard  work  no  news  came  to  hand  till 
the  third  afternoon,  when  a  patrol  learned  of  a  kill  yesterday  at  a 
cattle  camp,  where  the  tigers  were  this  morning  also.  Seven 
khatras  were  tied  up, 

July  26. — I  investigated  the  cattle  camps  near  the  above  kill, 
reaching  at  length  the  actual  scene  of  yesterday's  attack  ;  the  camps 
are  rude  thatched  byres  and  huts,  where  the  '  gwallas ' *  pass  the 
rains,  bringing  great  herds  of  buffaloes  and  cattle  up  from  the 
lowlands  to  the  hill-tops,  5000  to  7000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  fine 
old  Brahman  in  charge  was  indignant  with  the  tigers.  In  sonorous 
voice  and  with  dramatic  gesture  he  declaimed  his  adventure,  and  I 
wrote  it  down  there  and  then  : — '  There  was  a  single  cow,  not  ours, 
that  came  with  us  from  below,  and  it  was  in  a  shed  by  itself — and 
in  the  night  suddenly  the  tigers  roared — very  close — "  Bourn, 
Bourn,  Bourn,"  to  frighten  the  buffaloes,  and  they  cried,  "  Swashi, 
Shashi,  Hrac,  Hrac,"  and  the  tigers  came  all  round  and  roared 
"  Bourn,  Bourn,  Bourn,"  and  I  was  alone  and  I  have  eighty  years  ! 
But  I  called,  "Ha,  Ha,  Ha,"  and  "  Ho,  Ho,  Ho,"  and  I  made  a  bun- 
dook2 — see  my  bundook,  Sahib  ? '  (and  he  displayed  a  stout  sapling 
6  feet  long).  '  All  night  I  beat  this  great  staff  on  this  great  stone 
and  called  "  Bourn,  Bourn,  Bourn,"  like  a  gun — and  all  night  long 
the  tigers  came  round  roaring  and  the  buffaloes  wished  to  break 
out,  and  the  tigers  lay  in  wait.  But  my  fire  was  bright,  and  I  called 
"Ha,  Ha,  Ha,"  and  "Ho,  Ho,  Ho,"  and  "  Bourn,  Bourn,  Bourn," 
and  beat  the  staff  like  a  gun,  and  the  tigers  feared.'  His  strong 
voice  had  echoed  over  the  glen,  but  now  it  sank.  '  But  in  the 
morning  it  was  seen  that  they  had  taken  the  lone  cow  from  below.' 
He  ended  on  a  note  of  triumph  :  '  And  I  was  alone,  and  I  have 
eighty  years.'  As  for  present  news,  this  very  dawn  he  heard  the 
tigers  call  from  the  woods  opposite. 

Leaving  here,  we  were  nearing  the  main  path  of  the  country- 
side when  there  arose  ahead  a  vehement  urgent  shouting  which 
continued,  very  arresting.  Eye  sought  eye.  '  Someone  sees  the 
tigers  ! '  'A  man  is  taken  ! '  '  Naay — does  a  man  shout  so 
long  when  the  tiger  has  him  ?  '  But  the  rejoinder  '  Perchance 
there  were  two  men'  was  silencing.  We  hurried  on.  The  uproar 
ceased.  We  reached  the  path,  we  called  aloud  without  response. 
We  cast  along,  and  found  the  tigress*  track  since  the  rain,  say  four 
hours  old.  She  had  patrolled  the  whole  path,  and  presently  here 

i  Cattle  herds.  2  Gun. 
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was  an  absolutely  new  track.  She  had  sprung  up  the  steep  bank. 
Was  it  here  she  took  the  man  ? 

Above  the  bank  was  an  oak  bush  and  a  hollow,  good  cover, 
and  the  wet  leaves  were  disturbed ;  white  belly  hairs  showed  she 
had  lain  there.  And  a  few  yards  on  was  her  certain  track,  and  the 
tiger's  too,  going  right  down  the  hill.  It  is  useless  to  follow  tigers 
into  cover  such  as  this  :  we  returned  to  the  road  where  we  gained 
further  information.  No  sign  of  a  tragedy,  only  they  had  cruised 
freely  up  and  down  the  path.  Suddenly  I  saw  blood — fresh  ! 
'  They  did  get  a  man ! J  But  no — it  was  leech  blood,  the  stains  were 
in  the  big  tiger's  pug- mark.  I  saw  a  crushed  leech  in  one  mark. 

Well,  we  knew  enough.  The  pair  hadn't  killed  for  forty-eight 
hours.  They  were  sure  to  kill  to-night.  They  could  hear  the 
cattle  plainly  from  their  present  retreat :  they  would  fare  no  farther 
for  their  dinner  ;  we  would  tie  up  all  round. 

So  home,  and  in  a  mile  I  overtook  a  queer  figure,  shambling 
twist edly  ahead,  and  as  I  drew  level  it  turned  on  me  an  awful 
countenance,  diseased,  contorted  ;  it  was  a  '  natural,'  a  leper  ; 
he  glared  upon  me. 

Slowly  he  began  to  speak,  he  had  met  the  tiger!  Crippled, 
half-witted,  alone,  he  had  beat  the  tiger.  At  first  slow,  his  speech 
and  acting  soon  gained  fire,  and  his  helpless  crippledom  made  his 
tale  the  more  dramatic. 

'  Oh,  Sahib,'  he  began,  '  just  now  have  I  met  the  Tiger !  0 
Protector  of  the  Universe,  I  myself  have  met  the  Murderer  (Khuni). 
I  was  walking  slowly — so,  and  so '  (he  stumped  forward,  acting 
extreme  fatigue  and  crippledom),  '  I  was  thinking  upon  nothing, 
and  this  little  stick  is  all  my  weapon.  And  the  road  turned  and  on 
that  side  is  a  khud1  and  on  this  side  a  bank  with  an  oak  tree,  and  I 
heard  something ' — (he  struck  an  attitude) — 'I  heard  something — 
"  Tcha — a — a — rh" — and  I  looked  up  that  side — so,  but  I  saw 
nothing — but  I  heard — "  Teh — a — a — r — r — h  " — louder  and  very 
fiarco  and  wicked — and  I  looked  up  this  side — so — and  I  looked  up 
that  side — so '  (he  turned  his  leper's  features  creakily  about), '  and,  lo'l 
behiad  the  oak  I  saw  great  teeth  !  Great  open  teeth  !  And  then  a 
face  !  and  it  snarled  at  me  from  behind  the  oak,  and  I  stood  in  the 
road !  And  he  said,  "  Tchaah  "  very  sharp,  and  his  teeth  were  very 
wide  and  very  great,  and  he  said ' '  Tchaah  "  very  wicked — and  he 
crouched  behind  the  oak.  And  I  stood  in  the  road,  0  Refuge  of  the 
Universe,  and  I  said,  "  0  Tiger  Lord,  thou  art  Raja  of  all  this  jungle 

1  Cliff. 
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and  I  but  a  poor  zemindar l  crushed  beneath  thy  mightiness  ! 
Thou  art  Raja  ;  if  thou  must  devour  me — come,  eat :  here  1  am — 
eat  "  '  (arms  spread  wide  invitingly — then  a  pause).  "  But  if  thou 
wilt  not  eat,  0  Mighty  One — and  what  poor  thing  am  I  for  thee 
to  eat  I—then  let  me  go,  0  RAJA-TIGER  !  Wilt  thou  eat  ?  Wilt 
thou  not  eat  ?  Then  I  go  upon  my  way."  And  I  took  my  little 
staff,  and  I  beat  it  on  the  ground— and  I  shouted  very  loud,  "  0 
Bloody  one.  0  Murderer,  0  Baseborn,"  and  I  ran  upon  the  tiger 
and  he  fled.' 

I  had  missed  meeting  our  quarry  by  ten  minutes.  Pahar 
Singh  grumbled  to  himself,  '  Doubt  is  there  none  that  a  Deota  tells 
of  our  coming,'  and  he  grumbled  to  the  same  effect  all  the  way 
home. 

We  went  out  that  evening  with  mounting  excitement,  there 
seemed  every  chance  of  events.  We  tied  up  all  about  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  I  pointed  out  three  places  from  which  '  B.'  should  choose 
a  site  for  his  particular  bait,  among  them  the  gap  on  the  path 
where  I  first  saw  tracks  this  morning.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  have 
given  weight  to  the  predilection  tigers  have  for  roads,  but  anyhow 
'  B.'  preferred  another  spot.  I  sat  up  near  the  gwallas*  camp.  The 
night  was  fine,  the  world  was  quiet.  The  voices  from  the  cattle 
camp  soon  ceased,  9S  did  frogs  and  crickets  :  no  birds  called,  no 
lights  bestarred  the  dim  valleys,  only  a  kakar 2  called  in  alarm 
twice.  ...  No  tiger.  .  .  . 

July  27. — Soon  after  dawn  I  descended  from  my  tree :  the 
gwallas'  smouldering  fire  boiled  my  kettle.  '  B/  joined  me  through 
the  fog,  and  we  made  an  excellent  '  early  tea,'  during  which 
arrived  a  panting  orderly  :  '  Kill  three  miles  east.'  We  took  tlie 
road  forthwith,  and  at  the  gap  which  I  had  suggested  for  '  B.'  was 
spoor  again !  Had  he  but  sat  there  !  Verily  I  myself  began  to 
believe  in  the  god  lings  ! 

At  intervals  for  two  full  miles  along  the  path  was  the  very  fresh 
spoor  of  the  tiger  ;  we  went  silently. 

*  B.'  stopped — '  I  heard  a  sound  ? — a  snarl  ? '  I  saw  a  fresh 
scrape  where  he  had  bounded  up  the  bank  :  on  tiptoe  we  prowled 
the  ridge  above  :  we  saw  him  not,  yet  the  spoor  was  very 
fresh.  .  .  . 

The  kill  was  in  very  steep  forest.  The  tigress  had  lain  on  a  bank 
above  the  path  and  had  sprung  onto  one  of  a  herd  wending  home 

1  Peasant.  *  Barking  deer. 
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at  sunset.  ^  The  cow  had  gone  headlong  12  feet  down  onto  a  ledge, 
whence  the  tigress  had  pulled  her  20  yards  down  a  little  watersfroot, 
which  presently  became  a  ravine  densely  clothed  with  most  gloomy 
primeval  forest. 

This  dull  morning  the  tigress  might  still  be  near  :  we  prospected 
with  rifles  ready,  but  the  trail  soon  led  into  still  gloomier  and  denser 
brakes,  so  we  stopped.  A  kill  should  be  as  little  disturbed  as 
possible.  Our  Gurkhas  erected  a  mdchan  ;  we  Sahibs  got  home 
towards  noon,  finding  nine  miles  of  hill-path  take  a  bit  of  doing 
after  a  night  in  a  tree. 

'  B.'  and  I  sat  over  live  baits,  but  nothing  came  :  Pahar  Singh 
joined  me  early  and  we  hurried  on — met  His  Majesty's  Mail,  two  thin 
creatures  trotting  under  tiny  mail-bags,  spear  and  bells  betokening 
their  office.  '  The  Sahib  ('  B.')  says  the  Burr  a  Sahib,1  must  hasten, 
for  in  the  night  there  was  a  shot.'  And  '  B/  in  turn :  '  He  fired 
twice  at  8.45,  then  twice  more  at  9.15,  so  surely  he  has  got  one  of 
them.' 

In  his  turn  '  T.'  responds  to  our  hail :  '  All's  well,  I  hit  him/ 
This  is  his  yarn  :  '  Towards  8  I  heard  the  tigers  plain.  They  came 
up  the  gully.  The  tiger  went  straight  to  the  kill.  The  tigress 
roaiced  about ;  then  came  bang  under  my  tree  and  began  sniffing, 
walked  round  and  round  it,  sniffing  loudly,  then  put  her  paws  on 
the  tree-trunk  and  shook  it — I  felt  it  unmistakably — most  un- 
pleasant. Then  she  patrolled  the  tree  again.  By  now  the  tiger 
was  eating  hard  and  beginning  to  shift  the  kill  down  the  gully. 
Presently  the  tigress  went  up  to  him  :  he  drove  her  off  :  then 
suddenly  both  went  off.  In  twenty  minutes  they  reappeared — 
she  came  straight  to  my  tree.  It  was  very  dark.  I  could  only  see 
dim  shapes.  Then  I  began  to  lose  sight  of  the  kill,  as  it  slid  down 
under  his  tugging.  I  thought  I  had  better  fire  before  it  got  hidden. 
I  fired  right  and  left  and  they  went  straight  off  down  the  khud 
without  a  sound.  I  thought  "  That's  over  " — lit  a  cigarette,  ate  a 
sandwich,  suddenly  heard  behind,  level  with  me  on  the  hill- side, 
the  soft  coming  and  going  of  a  tiger  !  I  had  my  back  to  her, — my 
seat  not  20  feet  from  her  on  my  level.  I  moved  very  slowly  round; 
she  stopped  each  time  I  tried — it  took  some  time — at  last  I  was 
round.  It  was  very  cloudy.  I  could  see  but  a  dim  shape.  She 
seemed  to  stop  longer  and  longer  at  each  pause.  I  thought "  What 
if  she  jumps !  She  pulled  a  woman  out  of  a  tree  a  month  ago. 
So  did  the  Nairn  man-eater  killed  last  April."  At  last  she  really 

1  Big  Sahib. 
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seemed  going  to  spring  :  she  stood  right  opposite,  a  long  time,  her 
tail  swishing  to  and  fro  against  the  leaves.  .  .  .'  He  fired  right 
and  left  at  20  feet  range  :  she  hurtled  noisily  down  the  mountain, 
uttered  no  sound.  ...  He  couldn't  have  missed — he  must  have 
hit.  .  .  . 

A  very  unpleasant  place  into  which  to  follow  one  or  possibly 
two  wounded  tigers !  Extremely  rough  and  steep,  the  ravine 
was  smothered  in  very  dense  damp  thickets  through  which  one 
could  never  see  beyond  a  few  yards. 

But  we  had  six  Gurkhas  variously  armed.  '  B.'  and  two  sepoys 
took  one  side,  '  T,'  I,  and  Pahar  Singh  the  other,  while  three  men 
followed  the  spoor;  but  cautiously  as  we  moved  we  made  much 
noise.  The  place  was  infernally  dangerous.  We  found  no  blood. 
Slowly  we  progressed  some  200  yards  down  into  depths  of  sombre 
hanging  forest :  then  the  spoor  crossed  athwart  the  hill- side  into  a 
still  more  precipitous  gully,  into  which  Pahar  Singh  and  I  made  our 
cautious  way  through  horrid  gloomy  brakes  to  a  watershoot,  a 
wet,  moss-grown,  precipitous  trough,  overhung  and  cavernous,  up 
which  the  beasts  had  gone.  I  felt  that  to  adventure  further  was 
foolhardy,  and  Pahar  Singh  made  no  objection  when  I  suggested 
turning  back.  And  so  home. 

*  T.'s '  leave  being  up,  he  started  right  away,  relieved  same  day  by 
'  S.,'  eager  for  his  third  attempt  at  the  tigers.  No  news,  we  tied 
up  as  usual,  while  '  B.'  sat  over  the  old  kill. 

July  29. — I  went  to  see  the  baits,  found  two  untouched,  though 
there  was  fresh  spoor  all  over  the  road,  within  100  yards  of  one. 
Half  a  mile  on,  the  tigress's  marks  filled  the  pathway.  They've 
certainly  been  to  '  B.'  thought  I — but  no — I  met  him  tramping 
wearily  back  from  his  third  night  out — spoor  near  by  but  they  did 
not  come. 

We  went  together  to  the  third  Jchdtra.  It  had  been  killed  by 
the  tiger :  the  rope  was  not  broken  and  the  kill  lay  on  the  road, 
ungralloched,  only  a  little  eaten.  Bad  signs.  But  the  tigress 
hadn't  eaten  for  days,  the  tiger  himself  had  had  but  half  a  meal, 
and  anyhow  every  chance  must  be  taken.  It  was  my  turn  :  '  S.' 
and  '  B.'  sat  over  '  live  baits  '  elsewhere. 

July  30. — A  fine  night  bar  two  hours  heavy  rain.  Nothing 
came.  Nor  to  '  B.'  '  S.'  sat  with  his  orderly  over  a  khatra  on  the 
road.  Cattle  grazed  near  until  after  6  P.M.  so  he  only  began  watch- 
ing in  earnest  at  6.30.  At  6.45  the  tiger  walked  into  the  road  on 
the  orderly's  side,  30  yards  off,  crossed  it  and  turned  into  the  bush 
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towards  the  buffalo,  appeared  again  nearer,  and  paused,  staring 
at  it,  his  head  and  chest  in  full  view.  For  several  seconds  he  stood, 
motionless  but  for  slowly  waving  tail,  then  he  turned  and  vanished. 
'  S.,'  lying  the  wrong  way,  could  see,  dared  not  move ;  now  he 
covered  the  bait  ready  to  fire,  momentarily  expecting  the  tiger 
to  appear  ...  he  never  came.  .  .  . 

Cow  reported  seized  yesterday  afternoon  but  tiger  driven  off, 
a  mile  from  where  '  S.'  saw  him  later.  Tendency  of  news  is  west- 
wards, as  if  they  are  moving  back  Nai-wards — '  S.'  went  to  tie  up 
that  way.  He  rounded  a  corner  and  saw  a  tiger  round  the  next 
corner — too  sudden  for  a  shot.  Quietly  pursuing  he  found  its 
track  in  the  wet  path  for  a  whole  mile,  but  never  saw  itself  again. 
To  quote  from  my  journal : 

'  Pahar  Singh  is  now  very  much  concerned  indeed  at  our 
mischances.  I  understand  that  the  Gurkhas  are  to  unite  in 
religious  ceremonies  invoking  the  very  highest  Gods  to  break  the 
spell,  but  "  S."  discourages  inquiry  into  the  mysteries.  I  think 
we  are  ourselves  getting  infected  with  doubt  as  to  the  tigers' 
reality  ;  but  we  are  the  more  resolved  to  persevere.'  .  .  . 

Note. — This  time  the  Gurkhas  bore  the  whole  expenses  of  the 
ceremonies. 

July  31. — Eastern  baits  untouched ;  met  '  B.'  returning  from 
his  fifth  consecutive  night  in  a  tree — weary  beyond  words — but 
read}'  on  the  instant  when  a  patrol  hurriedly  reported  the  tiger  close 
by  on  the  hill- side  ;  we  plunged  down  the  Jchud  but  found  him  not. 
Coming  back  Pahar  Singh  waxed  more  confidential  than  usual 
about  the  Deotas — those  powerful  Godlings.  '  Always  we  find  the 
Tigers'  tracks,  but  before  our  eyes  they  never  come.  Before  other 
Sahibs  they  come,  but  not  before  us.  For  the  Deotas  tell  them 
whero  the  Sahib  will  go.'  I  suggested  the  Central  Indian  theory 
that  the  ghosts  of  men  they  have  killed  protect  them,  but  he  pre- 
ferred his  own  belief  of  divine  assistance.  But  in  truth  his  techni- 
calities of  the  supernatural  were  quickly  beyond  my  limited  linguistic 
attainments.  He  was,  however,  again  of  very  great  hope,  believing 
that  yesterday's  ceremonies  must  be  efficacious,  sure  that  though 
I  might  not  succeed  yet  that  another  Sahib  must  do  so  in  the  end. 
The  day's  news  was  of  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  cattle  yesterday ; 
of  a  rencontre  of  three  men  and  one  tiger,  three  miles  between  the 
places.  No  damage, 

August  1. — My  last  morning.    In  forty-eight  hours  I  must  be 
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in  office.  All  was  ready  for  my  start  after  breakfast.  A  clear 
morning  after  a  wild  night  of  rain.  The  bases  of  the  snowy  range 
showed  indigo  under  grim  heavy  cloud,  tongues  of  avalanche  or 
glacier  just  gleamed  from  under.  First  wide  view  for  many  days. 
I  found  the  tigress'  half  washed-out  spoor  within  a  mile.  She 
had  walked  straight  along  the  road  to  the  first  Mdtra,  tied  where 
'  S.'  had  seen  her  mate  two  days  ago.  Yes,  she  had  killed  it.  We 
found  it  fifty  yards  down  the  south — moonlit — side  of  the  hill ;  one 
hindquarter  eaten,  stomach  carefully  removed  aside,  everything 
said  :  '  She'll  come  back.'  Pahar  Singh  was  all  grin :  what  an 
answer  had  the  high  Gods  given.  And  my  chance  !  .  .  .  Forty- 
eight  hours  hence  I  must  be  in  uniform  200  miles  away.  Thirty-five 
miles  of  hill-path,  thousands  of  feet  of  ascent  and  descent  to  the 
train  at  6  P.M.  Yet  it  could  be  done  in  one  day.  I  would  stay.  The 
mdchan  was  difficult  to  rig.  The  tall  slender  trees  were  unsuitable. 
The  best  was  too  much  above  the  kill  and  branches  had  to  be  freely 
cut  to  arrange  a  view.  .  .  .  Despatched  kit,  with  elaborate  orders 
as  to  ponies,  meals,  at  half-way  houses  for  to-morrow's  rush,  not  to 
mention  change  of  raiment,  bath  and  tea,  to  be  ready  at  the  station 
an  hour  before  train  time.  .  .  .  The  other  Sahibs  would  lend  the 
needful  for  to-night. 

Not  expecting  the  tigers  early  so  near  the  road  I  settled  into 
the  mdchan  latish  and  found  it  unsatisfactory — but  too  late  to 
alter. 

The  night  was  cloudy  :  when  too  dark  to  see  I  lay  back,  listened, 
dreamed  of  things — close  by  a  kdkar  barked  insistently,  but  nothing 
happened  .  .  .  awoke  to  find  it  very,  very  black  and  still :  woke 
again  to  know  a  distinct  lightness.  Branches,  foliage  were  per- 
ceptible about  me,  behind  the  hill  the  moon  must  be  rising ;  only 
below  me  was  still  pitch  black. 

Again  I  woke — alert,  aware  of  sound  below.  Have  you  heard 
your  dog  at  dinner  in  some  corner  behind  a  screen  quietly  but 
audibly  eating  ?  I  knew  that  a  tiger  was  quietly  at  its  dinner 
below  me.  I  lay  very  still.  The  light  was  hardly  better.  The 
moon  had  not  yet  topped  the  hill,  and  away  to  windward  heavy 
cloud  was  blotting  out  the  stars.  The  sound  continued,  soft  .  .  . 
tug,  quiver,  chew,  slobber  ;  no  crunching  .  .  .  there  were  silences 
of  half  a  minute. 

\Vith  every  muscle  firm,  slowly  I  sat  up  and  leant  forward 
to  the  firing  position;  and  the  sounds  continued.  The  light  was 
perhaps  improving,  but  I  could  only  see  dimly  the  white  of  the 
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kill's  open  belly  :  something  passed  often  across  it  obscuring  it  .- 
but  the  shape  that  moved  was  not  discernible.  When  I  pointed  the 
rifle  I  could  just  see  and  lose,  and  see  again  the  white  tape  of  the 
night-sight,  but  the  tiger  I  could  not  see. 

(^ase  of  waiting.  ...  I  waited  .  .  .  sounds  continued,  squashy, 
slobbery  .  .  .  dreamed  .  .  .  dreamed  .  .  .  but  I  could  see  more  ! 
The  ground  black,  but  less  so  than  the  carcase,  black  round  the 
whitish  belly;  another  long  black  thing  beside  it  was  the  tiger, 
but  on  aiming  I  lost  this  altogether.  Dreamed  .  .  .  things  better 
when  I  came  to  life  .  .  .  yet  the  threatening  cloud  was  nearly 
overhead,  when  it  reached  the  moon — now  just  clearing  the  hill — 
all  light  would  be  gone  for  hours  !  Yet  I  waited — couldn't  see  well 
enough.  But  suddenly  I  could  see.  Some  shaft  of  light  pierced. 
Saw  distinctly,  black  tiger  shape  prolonging  black  kill.  Aimed 
and  aimed  again :  felt  I  could  hit.  The  hurrying  cloud  decided 
me  lo  end  it.  I  aimed  again  :  squinted  and  resquinted.  .  .  fired  ! 
Very  loud  explosion,  very  bright  flame,  I  could  see  nothing  at  all 
for  the  second  barrel  .  .  .  profound  silence.  ...  Then  two  heavy 
bounds,  a  rustle  or  two  .  .  .  and  silence.  I  had  missed. 

I  could  shrug  my  shoulders  .  .  .  snooze  .  .  .  three  hours'  rain 
...  at  earliest  dawn  I  disengaged  myself  from  the  tree  .  .  .  the 
bullet-hole  so  exactly  where  that  shape  had  been  that  I  marvelled 
how  it  missed.  We  followed  the  track  someway,  but  there  was  no 
blood.  .  .  .  Pahar  Singh  was  beyond  words :  for  Mahadeo, 
greatest  of  all  the  Gods,  had  declared  on  the  tiger's  side. 

So  ended  my  personal  connection  with  the  Mornaula  man-eaters, 
who  je  divine  protection  seems  to  have  been  no  less  complete  since 
this  episode.  '  S.'  and  *  B.'  waited  on  in  vain  for  a  time  :  '  M.' 
succt3eded  them  and  spent  three  weeks  without  a  shot,  though  in 
that  period  two  women,  six  cows,  and  five  buffaloes  were  killed. 
Two  Almora  officials  replaced  '  M.'  They  got  no  shot.  H.M.'s 
maiU  were  held  up  in  September,  a  runner  being  reported  dead 
of  fright ! 

That  winter  a  friend  of  mine  hoped  to  be  put  on  '  special  duty  ' 
to  destroy  them,  but  at  the  last  moment  the  plan  fell  through. 

la  1913,  having  left  India  and  Indian  things,  I  met  'S.'  in 
London:  he  reported  the  tigers  still  killing:  many  efforts;  all 
failures.  I  think  *  S.'  had  quite  adopted  the  theory  of  their  divine 
protection. 

I  nFrance,  in  the  early  months  of  1915, 1  met  in  the  Cafe  de  la 
Cathedral e,  an  officer  of  Gurkhas,  who  reported  the  tigers  still 
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alive.  Many  attempts  had  been  made  to  bag  them.  None  had 
come  so  near  success  as  ours.  No  doubt  the  high  Gods  have  been 
too  busy  watching  the  world-struggle  to  concern  themselves  with 
the  overprotection  of  two  tigers  by  some  of  the  myriad  godlings  of 
the  hills. 

A  little  later  I  found  myself  near  a  depot  of  Indian  infantry  in 
France,  which  contained  many  Gurkhas.  I  routed  out  two  native 
officers  of  the  Regiment,  who  believed  that  Pahar  Singh  had  not 
come  to  France.  I  hope  therefore  that  he  may  still  be  serving  :  alas  ! 
that,  as  I  know  too  well,  several  of  those  Sahibs  whose  initials  have 
been  given  herein  have  joined  the  majority  before  the  tigers. 

I  doubt  if  they  have  been  pursued  since  1914,  unless  they  have 
become  still  more  deadly  and  their  destruction  has  been  declared 
an  imperative  official  duty.  But  if  there  is  a  sequel  perhaps 
someone  will  supply  it. 

A.  D.  GREENHILL  GAKDYNE, 
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THE   THEATRE  AND   THE   WAR. 
BY  A.   B.   WALKLEY. 

ONE  must  always  be  a  little  distrustful  of  the  unanimous.  In  the 
world  of  action,  to  be  sure,  unanimity  is  strength.  But  in  the 
world  of  thought,  of  opinion,  of  taste,  unanimity  may  be  weakness. 
It  may  be  the  result  of  compromise,  of  the  imitative  instinct,  of 
that  '  influence  of  authority  in  matters  of  opinion '  about  which 
Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis  wrote  a  treatise  once  highly  esteemed 
by  solemn  Victorians,  or  even  of  that  morbid  craving  for  a  '  telling  ' 
judgment  which  is  one  of  the  '  diseases  of  occupation '  rife  among 
able  editors.  There  seems,  for  example,  to  be  a  unanimous  opinion 
that  the  war  has  gravely  menaced,  if  not  destroyed,  the  art  of 
the  theatre.  Here,  then,  is  an  occasion  for  exercising  a  provisional 
distrust.  It  may  be  worth  while,  at  any  rate,  to  beat  over  the 
evidence  for  this  opinion  on  the  chance  of  lighting  upon  a  stray 
qualification  or  two.  Donde  menos  se  piensa  se  levanta  la  liebre, 
as  Sancho  Panza  says  :  Where  you  least  expect  it  up  starts  the  hare. 
The  art  of  the  theatre  ?  Purists  of  the  Crocean  school  will 
wince  at  the  phrase.  It  is  just  as  well  to  get  over  this  little 
difficulty  at  once,  for  in  any  aesthetic  discussion  nowadays  it 
is  impossible  to  ignore  Croce.  Within  the  last  few  years  his  ex- 
pressionist theory  has  pervaded  the  civilised  world.  Did  not  distant 
Texas  get  him  specially  to  compose  his  '  Breviary  of  Aesthetics ' 
for  its  Rice  Institute  at  Houston  ?  Nay,  even  Oxford — hitherto 
known  as  the  place  to  which  bad  philosophies  go  when  they  die — • 
has  Lately  become  aware  of  this  undeniably  live  philosopher.  And 
Crore  will  not  recognise  an  art  of  the  theatre  or  any  other  separate 
arts.  There  are  no  arts,  there  is  only  art.  For  the  philosopher, 
yes,  by  all  means ;  but  for  the  practical  man  the  splitting  up  of 
art  into  arts,  however  unphilosophical  it  may  be,  will  continue  to 
be  found  as  indispensable  as  ever.  It  is  of  no  use  in  this  imperfect 
empirical  world  of  ours  talking  about  the  theatre  in  terms  of  *  art ' 
in  general ;  art  takes  a  peculiar  colour  and  tone  and  shape  there 
and,  to  name  no  other  peculiarity  for  the  moment,  it  cannot  even 
come  into  being  without  a  public.  A  painter  may  paint  his  picture, 
a  novelist  may  write  his  novel  (as  Stendhal,  for  example,  professedly 
wrote  his)  for  '  the  happy  few/  but  a  play  can  no  more  be  played 
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without  a  public  than  it  can  be  played  without  players.    Every 
play  is  a  function,  as  the  mathematicians  say,  of  its  public. 

And  that  is  how  the  war  has  come,  in  the  main,  to  affect  the 
theatre.    It  has  begun  by  affecting  the  public.     '  The  public, 
the  public/  cried  Chamfort,  '  how  many  fools  does  it  take  to  make 
a  public  ?  '     That  would  be  a  crude  question  to  ask  about  the 
theatrical  public,  and  even  a  roughly  approximate  answer  might 
be  the  despair  of  statisticians.     The  important  point  is,  that  there 
have  always  been  in  peace  as  in  war  two  publics  in  the  theatre— 
in  La  Bruyere's  nomenclature,  the  simples,  the  ingenuous,  the 
unsophisticated ;    and  the  habiles,  the  sophisticated,  the  experts. 
Of  course  the  first  class  has  always  been  immensely  preponderant, 
not  only  in  the  theatre  but  outside  it.    What  the  war  has  done 
has  been  to  increase  this  preponderance  beyond  all  measure.    The 
theatre  has  been  swamped  by  the  simples.    This  is  the  public  that 
has  always  been  called,  without  a  trace  of  irony  and  merely  from 
the  deference  for  majorities  now  instinctive  in  all  civilised  societies, 
the  '  great  public.'     It  has  also  been  called  '  the  many-headed 
monster/  by  poetic  license.    There  is  nothing  monstrous  about  it, 
except  its  size.    It  is  bland,  affectionate,  a  child  can  play  with  it, 
if  not  indeed  write  plays  for  it.    It  has  no  conscious  knowledge 
of  art  as  such,  never  theorises  about  the  drama  or,  for  that  matter, 
about  anything.    It  will  as  often  as  not  sit  out  a  play  without 
troubling  about  the  author's  name,  apparently  having  a  vague  im- 
pression that  plays  somehow  write  themselves  or  are  made  up  by 
the  players  as  they  go  along — on  the  principle  of  the  commedia 
delV  arte.    Its  interest  is  an  interest  not  in  ideas  but  in  persons 
seen  and  heard,  and  the  author  is  an  idea,  an  abstraction — save 
on  occasional  first  nights  when,  coming  forward  to  bow,  he  is  seen 
and,  for  one  brief  moment,  believed  in.    Its  interest  being  personal 
it  not  only  idolises  the  persons  of  its  favourite  players,  but  revels 
in  an  intimate  knowledge,   mainly  imaginary,   of  their  private 
lives.    This  intense  interest  in  persons,  which  leads  the  '  great  J 
public  to  back  horses  because  of  their  jockeys  and  not  of  their 
form,  to  vote  for  politicians  and  not  for  legislative  programmes, 
to  select  preachers  rather  than  theological  systems,  gives  actors 
their  '  following.'     Playwrights — as  abstractions,  not  persons  to 
the  naked  eye — have  no  *  following.' 

Of  course  there  are  other  incentives  that  draw  the  simple  to 
the  theatre.  For  some  it  is  a  place  of  digestion.  Others  go,  as 
Johnson  once  confessed  to  Baretti  he  went,  to  escape  from  self. 
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That  is  why  many  '  intellectuals '  in  other  walks  of  life  become 
'  simple '  in  the  theatre ;  to  escape  from  themselves  and  from 
brain  fag. 

'  Probably  there  is  nothing,'  wrote  Grant  Allen  years  ago, 
'  which  serious  intellects  hate  so  much  as  an  intellectual  treat. 
To  be  made  to  sit  out  a  performance  at  the  Francais  or  the  Lyceum 
Would  be  to  a  gieat  many  of  us  an  unmitigated  bore.  The  silliest 
song,  the  most  rollicking  fun  is  to  many  intelligent  men  a  far 
greater  relaxation  than  the  best-mounted  pieces  of  Shakespeare's 
or  Victor  Hugo's.  Or  rather,  the  one  is  a  relaxation  and  the 
other  a  nuisance.' 

And  so  in  the  category  of  the  theatrically  '  simple  '  will  be  found 
many  Cabinet  Ministers,  leading  lawyers,  and  fashionable  divines, 
to  say  nothing  of  Crowned  Heads  and  Presidents  of  Republics. 
Another  great  incentive  is  the  pure  gregarious  instinct.  As  this 
is  most  potent  in  youth,  the  '  simple '  public  is  on  the  whole  a  young 
public — and  that  is  why  its  numbers  were  so  enormously  swollen 
by  the  war.  Streams  of  khaki  and  horizon-blue  poured  into  it 
from  the  trenches  and  inundated  the  theatres  of  London  and  Paris. 

This  is  the  public  for  whom  the  theatre  always  has  mainly  to 
cater  and  whose  demand  became  under  war  conditions  more  insistent 
than  ever.  With  its  intellectual  limitations,  its  spiritual  poverty, 
its  untrained  taste,  what  could  such  a  public  demand  but  a  vulgar 
form  of  art  ?  That  is  a  natural  assumption  but,  on  a  closer  scrutiny, 
reasons  may  perhaps  emerge  for  questioning  its  validity.  It 
behoves  us  to  distinguish.  Vulgarity  in  life  is  one  thing,  and 
vulgarity  in  art  is  another.  Du  Maurier  drew  a  typically  vulgar 
person  in  Sir  Gorgius  Midas,  but  his  drawings  were  the  reverse  of 
vulgar.  A  ballet  girl  may  be  in  real  life  a  very  vulgar  person, 
but  never  in  a  picture  by  Degas.  Thackeray's  snobs  were  quint- 
essontially  vulgar  in  themselves,  but  Thackeray's  *  Snob  Papers ' 
are  not  vulgar  literature.  The  late  Dan  Leno  presented  a  whole 
gallery  of  vulgar  types,  but  his  art  was  distinction  itself.  So  with 
George  Robey  to-day.  And  the  farces  and  revues  of  which  the 
'  simple '  public  could  never  have  enough  during  the  war,  though 
their  subject-matter  was  often  vulgar  enough,  were  not  necessarily 
vulgar  forms  of  art. 

According  to  the  old-fashioned  hierarchic  notions  tragedy  was 
a  Itigher  form  of  art  than  farce.  But  tragedy,  if  it  is  imitative, 
mechanical,  insincere,  will  be  vulgar,  and  farce,  if  spontaneous, 
well-knit,  in  perpetual  motion  of  fun,  may  be  of  the  highest 
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distinction.  And  the  demand  of  the  c  simple '  public  is  really  more 
exacting  than  at  first  sight  it  appears ;  indeed  there  is  something 
about  it  formidable  for  the  artist  who  has  to  meet  it.  The  desires 
of  this  public  may  be  gross,  but  it  will  brook  no  failure  to  satisfy 
them.  It  knows  nothing  of  a  '  success  of  esteem/  A  poor  farce, 
a  dull  revue,  a  favourite  player  who  is  not  '  pulling  his  weight/ 
gets  short  shrift.  For  this  public  demands  excitement  at  high 
pressure,  thrills  every  second,  amusement  at  headlong  pace,  and  has 
no  mercy  for  the  lukewarm,  the  perfunctory,  the  dull  or  the  tired 
performer.  Youth  will  be  served.  An  artist  who  pleases  it,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  will  idolise  and,  so  long  as  he  is  on  the  stage, 
will  have  no  eyes  for  the  play  itself.  In  such  conditions  the  art  of 
the  theatre  tends  to  become  more  and  more  the  art  of  the  individual. 
The  part  becomes  greater  than  the  whole.  This  implies  the  super- 
session of  rhythm,  pattern,  cumulative  interest,  by  a  loosely  threaded 
succession  of  single  scenes  or,  in  the  music-hall  jargon,  'turns.' 
Against  a  background  of  chorus  and  ballet  or  of  farce-plot  are  set 
the  talents  of  individual  artists ;  and  they  must  be  real,  fresh, 
vital  talents — genuine  artistic  '  values ' — or  the  l  simple  '  public 
will  have  none  of  them.  A  rich  temperament,  brought  to  its  full 
power  by  perfect  technique,  in  complete  possession  of  its  resources, 
dominating  its  public  by  natural  gift  of  drollery  or  wit,  or  astonish- 
ing it  by  impeccable  accomplishment ;  this  is  what  is  demanded 
and  must  at  all  costs  be  provided.  And  this,  though  its  raw 
material  may  be  vulgar,  can  never  be  vulgar  art. 

Where  the  art  of  the  theatre  did  really  suffer  at  the  hands  of 
the '  simple  '  public  was  in  its  so-called '  war  '  plays.  Some  of  these, 
as  will  be  seen,  were  written  for  the  sophisticated  public,  but  the 
simples  had  their  own  collection  and  there  is  little  to  be  said  in  its 
favour.  Perhaps  the  worst  misfortune  which  the  drama  suffered 
was  due  to  the  mistaken  zeal  of  our  Ministry  of  Propaganda.  It 
invited  several  prominent  playwrights  to  help  the  good  cause  with 
theatrical  tracts.  These  gentlemen,  heroically  sinking  the  artist 
in  the  patriot,  wrote  their  little  one-act  pieces,  exhorting  us  to  do 
war- work,  to  eat  less  meat  and  so  forth,  and  the  result,  so  far  as  the 
art  of  drama  was  concerned,  was  the  abomination  of  desolation. 
Unmitigated  boredom  swiftly  brought  this  unhappy  enterprise 
to  an  end,  and  the  poor  playwrights  concerned  must  rejoice  that 
oblivion  hath  scattered  over  it  her  poppy. 

Needless  to  say,  the  '  spy  play '  flourished  exceedingly.    Re- 
garded as  a  topical  variant  of  the   detective  or  '  crook '  play — a 
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harmless  if  humble  genre — it  might  pass,  save  for  the  inevitable 
monotony  of  its  cast-iron  formula  :  the  triumph  of  British  valour 
and  resource  over  Teutonic  guile  and  '  frightfulness.'  There  was 
always  a  scene,  sometimes  several  scenes,  of  '  hands  up  ' ;  no  cup- 
board or  fireplace  or  other  theatrical  '  property  '  but  had  its  con- 
cealed wireless ;  secret  documents  provided  a  paper-chase  on  the 
model  of  Les  Pattes  de  Mouche ;  it  snowed  white  feathers  and 
rained  Victoria  Crosses.  Spy  mania,  that  inevitable  accompani- 
ment of  war  from  which  none  of  the  belligerent  countries  has  been 
immune,  the  *  simple '  public  was  of  course  least  likely  to  escape. 
Among  its  by-products  were  bad  speaking  in  Parliament,  bad  writing 
in  the  press,  and  bad  art  in  the  theatre. 

But  this  was  an  external  influence.  Another  and  very  different 
influence,  not  so  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  inherent  in  the  very  nature 
of  the  thing  itself,  tends  to  disqualify  the  war-play  as  a  work  of 
art,  and  that  is  the  proximity,  immediacy,  actuality  of  its  theme. 
Wordsworth's  famous  remark  that  poetry  takes  its  origin  from 
'  emotion  recollected  in  tranquillity '  is  only  a  particular  applica- 
tion of  an  aesthetic  universal.  Every  aesthetic  fact  has  behind 
it  an  emotion  recollected,  transformed,  '  purged  '  (to  use  the  Aris- 
totelian word)  of  its  immediate  reality.  So  long  as  our  emotion 
still  has  us  fast  in  its  grip  the  time  to  make  art  of  it  is  not  yet.  That 
only  arrives  in  the  tranquil  stage  of  pure  contemplation.  There 
is  no  more  general  error  than  the  confusion  between  the  crude, 
real  emotion  of  life  and  the  transformed,  lyric  emotion  of  art.  A 
notable  instance  of  this  confusion  is  Johnson's  criticism  of  ( Lycidas.' 
He  asked  if  real  grief  ever  expressed  itself  in  that  way,  an  absurd 
question  about  what  was  not  the  immediate  convulsion  of  grief, 
but  grief  tranquillised  and  transformed.  It  may  seem  a  far 
cry  from  '  Lycidas '  to  a  war-play,  but  all  art  is  one  and,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  art  at  all,  a  war-play  must  have  behind  it  emotion  re- 
collected in  tranquillity.  The  time  will  come  for  that,  but  it  has 
not  yet  come,  while  the  actual  emotions  of  the  war  are  still  hot  and 
stroag  within  us.  That  is  the  simple  answer  to  the  question  so 
foolishly  raised  on  all  sides  ;  why  has  the  war  produced  no  great 
play  ?  Needless  to  say,  such  considerations  as  these  never  occur 
to  the  *  simple '  public,  which  knows  nothing  about  aesthetics  and 
cares  nothing  about  art  as  such  but  is  merely  in ,  quest  of  thrills. 
Now  the  crude,  hot  war  emotion,  though  not  yet  fit  to  furnish 
art,  is  very  fit  to  furnish  thrills.  Hence  innumerable  war-plays 
condemned  in  advance  to  be  bad  art. 
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The  objection  to  the  war-play  during  war  is  however  not  merely 
aesthetic.  Even  if  the  emotion  excited  by  the  horrors  of  war 
were  convertible  on  the  spot  into  pure  art  there  are  many,  outside 
the  insatiable  pachydermatous  public  of  the  simples,  who  feel 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  so  converted.  M.  Brisson,  for  instance,  the 
critic  of  Le  Temps,  writing  in  1915  of  '  La  Kommandatur/  a  play 
on  the  occupation  of  Belgium,  said : 

'  It  was  like  acting  a  death-bed  scene  by  the  side  of  a  real  death- 
bed. While  the  actors  portray  the  soul-state  of  the  people  in 
the  occupied  territory,  we  remember  that  these  unhappy  brethren  of 
ours  are  not  delivered  but  are  still  suffering.  The  idea  that  in  a 
comfortable  box,  sheltered  from  peril,  we  are  getting  entertain- 
ment out  of  their  tortures,  covers  us  with  confusion,  humiliates  and 
freezes  us.  We  are  conscious  of  associating  ourselves  with  a 
profanation.' 1 

Belgium  had  happily  been  liberated '  when  another  Belgian  play 
on  this  subject,  by  no  less  an  author  than  Maurice  Maeterlinck, 
'  The  Burgomaster  of  Stilemonde/  was  seen  in  London,  but  even 
then  the  tragic  theme,  following  so  close  upon  the  dreadful  reality, 
could  not  be  enjoyed  without  certain  qualms.  No,  the  war  will 
have  to  await  recollection  in  tranquillity  before  it  can  provide 
pure  art. 

These  two  plays,  however,  were  not  for  the  simples  but  for  the 
hdbiles,  and  something  of  the  same  misgiving  excited  by  war-plays 
affected  this  expert  public,  during  the  war,  about  other  kinds  of 
drama  normally  in  high  favour  with  it.  This  is  the  public  which  takes 
the  theatre  seriously,  which  has  at  least  dipped  into  the  stage-classics, 
which  prides  itself  on  knowing  the  traditions.  If  it  has  not  pro- 
foundly explored  the  art  of  drama  it  is  at  any  rate  aware  that  there 
is  such  an  art — just  as  Eton  boys,  it  is  said,  though  they  may  not 
know  Latin  and  Greek,  at  least  leave  school  with  a  firm  conviction 
that  there  are  such  languages.  It  is  headed  by  the  First- Nighters 
— a  sect  apart,  whose  tutelary  goddess  should  be  Lucina,  for  they 
preside  over  all  theatrical  births,  and  who  collect  premieres  as 
bibliophiles  collect  first  editions.  Its  ranks  include  all  constant 
frequenters  of  the  theatre  (in  London,  it  has  been  computed,  one 
.per  cent,  of  the  population),  whether  Shakespeareolaters,  con- 
noisseurs of  high  comedy,  devotees  of  prominent  players,  matinee 
girls,  or  souvenir  hunters.  Among  these  are  the  extremists  or 

1  Le  Thedtre  pendant  la  Guerre.     Adolphe  Brisson.     Hachette,  1918. 
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reveneirs  who  visit  tlie  same  play  again  and  again.    As  far  back 
as  1865  the  '  Goncourt  Diary  '  noted  : 

'  Le  grand  succes  d'une  piece  a  1'heure  presente  est  de  creei 
le  revi  neur ;  c'est  a  dire  1'homme  qui  voit  vingt  f ois  Orphee  aux 
En/en: 

Or:  the  outbreak  of  war,  with  its  sudden  transformation  of  all 
moral  '  values,'  this  public  found  itself  in  a  false  position.  Its 
serious  passion  for  the  mimic  world  of  th?  theatre  looked  frivolous, 
not  to  say  shameful,  in  the  appalling  seriousness  of  the  actual 
world.  Under  the  first  shock  of  war  it  withdrew  in  confusion  from 
the  playhouse,  and  when  it  recovered  its  self-possession,  when  it 
plucked  up  courage  to  perceive  that  drama  is,  after  all,  a  permanent 
need  of  the  human  spirit,  it  found  itself  for  some  time  without 
dramatists.  Before  the  war  its  purveyors  in  ordinary  had  been 
mainly  of  two  sorts.  On  the  one  hand  were  the  orthodox  play- 
wrights, experts  in  what  Garrick  once  called,  to  the  scorn  of  Johnson, 
the  '  ooncoction '  of  a  play,  artists  always  in  aim  and  sometimes 
in  achievement,  artists,  that  is  to  say,  and  not  moralists,  sociolo- 
gists, propagandists — our  Pineros,  Joneses,  Cartons,  Donnays, 
Laveclans,  Bernsteins,  Porto-Riches.  On  the  other  were  the 
theatrical  exploiters  and  exhibitors  of  that  wonderful  modern  dis- 
covery, the  social  conscience,  artists  also  in  their  way  but  artists 
who  used  art  and  for  whom  it  was  seldom  if  ever  an  end  in  itself-— 
a  Shaw,  a  Galsworthy,  a  Brieux.  For  a  time  both  these  classes 
were  silenced.  The  old  pictures  of  merely  domestic  strife  had 
become  trivial  and  the  old  social  thesis,  at  any  rate  for  an  intercalary 
period,  unimportant.  Our  playwrights  were  thrown  out  of  their 
stride  and  some  of  them  have  never  recovered  it.  Paris  seems 
to  have  fared  better  than  London — -as  in  Sterne's  time,  *  they  do 
these  things  better  in  France.'  Tradition  is  stronger  there,  thanks 
to  th'i  National  Theatre  and  still  more  the  national  temperament, 
and  nothing  can  keep  your  true  Parisian  out  of  the  playhouse. 
According  to  M.  Brisson,  French  theatrical  industry  was  never  so 
prosparous  as  in  the  years  of  blood,  1916, 1917.  Repertory-revivals 
at  th(  Comedie  Fran$aise  and  the  Odeon  made  large  profits.  There 
were  new  and  characteristic  plays  from  Bataille  and  Bernstein 
and  Donnay .  Sacha  Guitry  remained  imperturbably  his  dilettantish, 
'  detached '  artistic  self,  just  as  though  there  were  no  war.  But 
in  London,  though  neither  the  genius  of  Barrie  nor  the  wit 
of  Maugham  nor  the  fine  theatre-sense  of  Carton  has  been  crushed 
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by  the  war,  our  older  playwrights  as  a  rule  have  been  manifestly 
disconcerted  by  it.  At  the  same  time  the  ranks  of  their  old  patrons, 
the  actor-managers,  have  been  sadly  thinned.  A  little  group 
of  business  men,  very  capable  men  some  of  them,  more  capable 
in  divining  what  the  '  great '  public  wants  than  the  actor-managers 
they  displaced,  have  largely  done  the  purveying.  Thus,  while  the 
simples  have  been  richly  feasted,  the  habiles  have  had  to  go  short. 

Not  that  the  misfortunes  of  the  old  theatrical  art  during  the 
last  few  years  are  altogether  to  be  deplored.  It  needed  a  good 
shake-up  and  a  warning  to  reconsider  its  ways.  Too  much  of  it 
had  been  mechanical,  imitative,  stale.  There  was  more  technique 
than  inspiration.  Continental  influences,  such  as  they  were,  had 
died  out.  Neither  the  Sardou  influence  nor  the  very  different 
Ibsen  influence  had  ever  been  potent  in  the  English  theatre ; 
the  Reinhardt  influence  was  a  mere  flash-in-the-pan.  Native 
drama  was  mainly  written  for  a  few  actor-managers  and  their 
leading  ladies.  But  the  playwrights  and  the  players,  not  to  mention 
the  rest  of  the  world,  became  in  time  '  not  so  young  as  they  were  ' 
and  the  plays  followed  suit.  The  supply  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  experts— experts  that  is  in  playwriting  but  in  nothing  else, 
who  made  the  theatre  a  close  preserve.  That  story  is  not  peculiar 
to  the  London  stage. 

'  Une  des  choses  le  plus  comiques  de  ce  temps/  wrote  Flaubert 
to  George  Sand,  '  c'est  1'arcane  theatral.  On  dirait  que  1'art  du 
theatre  depasse  les  bornes  de  1'intelligence  humaine,  et  que  c'est 
un  mystere  reserve  a  ceux  qui  ecrivent  com  me  les  cochers  de 
fiacre.' 

Our  playwrights  wrote  (one  supposes)  better  than  cabmen,  but  they 
were  seldom  if  ever  ecrivains  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  And 
their  work  constantly  tended  to  become  conventional,  unrepre- 
sentative of  '  the  very  form  and  pressure  of  the  time/  in  a  word 
theatrical.  The  regular  playgoers  had  themselves  to  thank.  Play- 
going,  like  drug-taking,  creates  dreams,  but  at  a  price.  Victims 
to  the  habit  lose  touch  of  the  outer  world,  judge  plays  not  by  life 
itself  but  by  other  plays.  Present  them  with  something  fresh, 
observed,  actual,  and  they  cry,  with  Sarcey,  *  §a  n'est  pas  du  theatre.' 
They  preferred  the  stuffy,  and  they  got  it.  There  was  of  course 
a  party  of  reaction  (blest  word !).  Its  leader  was  Bernard  Shaw, 
with  theories  about  life,  theories  about  everything  under  the  sun, 
positively  *  sticking  out '  of  him,  scornful  of  theatrical  convention, 
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smashing  the  playhouse  windows  in  order  to  let  in  fresh  air.  Shaw 
was  a  powerful  alterative  and  immense  fun  into  the  bargain — 
before  the  war.  But  the  war  left  this  iconoclast  as  stranded  as 
the  orthodox.  When  '  Fanny's  First  Play  '  was  revived  everybody 
wondered  how  they  could  ever  have  been  diverted  by  such  futilities 
as  suffragettes,  Holloway  Gaol,  and  grotesque  bourgeois.  Shaw 
had  suddenly  become  old-fashioned  ! 

That  was  because  the  war  had  changed  our  '  values  '  and  shifted 
our  points  of  view.     Such  changes,  while  they  leave  works  of  pure 
art  inviolate,  are  fatal  to  works  constructed  on  the  Shavian  principle 
of  using  art  merely  or  mainly  to  gild  the  propagandist  pill.     There 
is  room  of  course,  there  is  indeed  illimitable  scope  for  moral  ideas, 
social  ideas,  political  ideas,  every  kind  of  thesis  in  art ;  but  on  the 
sole  condition  that  they  are  melted  down,  completely  absorbed. 
Paradox  though  it  seems,  the  artist  who  would  enforce  a  thesis 
nuut  begin  by  forgetting  it.     '  Do  you  really  wish  to  serve  your 
moral  ideas  in  art  ?  '  said  the  Italian  philosopher-critic  De  Sanctis.1 
*  I  give  you  the  simplest  bit  of  advice  :   non  ci  pensate.'    Much  of 
Shaw  as  of  Brieux  has  sunk  under  the  weight  of  theses  too  well 
remembered  and   so  never  absorbed.    Nevertheless  the  Shavian 
drama  rendered  art  an  immense  service,  as  the  forcible  expression 
of  discontent.    Discontent  is  the  very  life  of  art  as  of  nearly  every- 
thing else.    Indeed,  one  might  add  to  the  two  theatrical  publics 
already  examined,  a  third  public  :    the  non-contents.     They  are 
necessarily  a  hole-and-corner  lot,  fitters-up  of  '  side-shows/  often 
mere  cranks  and  wild-cat  schemers,  blindly  turning  the  stage  upside 
down  and  the  drama  inside  out ;  but  yet  all  of  them  to  be  cherished 
in  that  all  are  but  ministers  of  discontent  and  feed  its  sacred  flame. 
The  Theatre  Libre,  the  Chat  Noir,  and  the  CEuvre  seemed  a  cloud 
no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  but  they  revitalised  the  French  theatre. 
Our  own  Stage  Society  gave  Shaw  his  first  real  recognition.    Ibsen 
got  a  hearing  in  Paris  and  London  through  side-shows.    To-day  our 
littlo  bands  of  experimenters,  Pioneer  Players,  Art  Theatres  e  tutti 
qiianti,  are  casting  about  in  the  void.    Some  of  them  try  quaint 
foreign  exotics  because  they  are  quaint,  others  vainly  suppose  that 
the  theatre  should  be  run  by  painters  for  painters  and  would  super- 
sede the  old  Theatre  Royal,  Back  Drawing-room,  by  a  new  Theatre 
Royal,  Top  Studio.     '  These  things  are  but  Toyes.'     But  freakish 
experiment  is  better  than  smug  complacency.     It  at  least  implies 
the  saving  grace  of  belief  in  the  Future.     The  Future  ?     An  old 

1  As  quoted  by  Croce  :    Problem*  di  Estetica.     Bari,  1910. 
VOL.   XLV1L—  NO.   280,   N.S.  23 
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theory  of  Brunetiere's  should  be  of  great  comfort  to  us  about  that. 
It  was  a  theory  that  great  dramatic  outbursts  follow  great  wars. 
There  was  Greek  tragedy  after  the  Persian  War,  Calderon  and  Lope 
de  Vega  followed  close  on  the  Spanish  conquests  in  the  New  World, 
Shakespeare  after  the  Armada,  the  French  romantic  drama  after 
the  Napoleonic  compaigns.  If  this  be  a  right  reading  of  history, 
the  greatest  of  all  dramatic  upheavals  ought  to  be  confidently 
expected  after  the  greatest  of  all  wars.  But  who  shall  say  what  will 
be  engulfed  and  what  cast  up  ?  Years  before  the  war  Anatole 
France  drew  a  fancy  picture  of  the  future  world,  in  which,  he  con- 
jectured, the  theatre  will  have  become  almost  exclusively  musical. 
'  An  exact  knowledge  of  reality  '  and  '  a  life  without  violence  '  will 
have  made  the  human  race  almost  indifferent  to  drama  and  tragedy, 
while  the  unification  of  classes  and  sex-equality  will  have  deprived 
comedy  of  nearly  all  its  subject  matter.  But  this  prediction  of  M. 
France  (like  Coleridge's  metaphysics  in  Lamb's  description)  was 
'  only  his  fun.'  Any  serious  pretence  to  forecast  the  theatrical 
future  would  be  the  last  imbecility.  Who  can  forecast  the  future 
of  the  novel,  of  pictorial  art,  of  music  ?  One  can  but  be  patiently 
content  to  watch  and  pray. 
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VI.   UP  THE  STRAITS  IN  THE  NINETIES  (II). 

MALTA  seemed  a  different  place  for  a  time  after  the  losa  of  the 
Victoria.  We  all  went  about  our  work  as  usual,  and  half-heartedly 
about  our  play,  but  it  took  time  to  get  over  the  blank  feeling  and 
face  life  again  under  new  conditions.  In  the  dockyard  were  lying 
a  few  articles  which  had  floated  to  the  surface  when  the  ship  went 
down.  Amongst  them  were  some  rough  boards  with  angles, 
courses,  and  ranges  plotted  on  them  for  use  at  gun  practice  on  a 
system  devised  by  Captain  Bourke  before  the  days  of  delicate  and 
costly  instruments.  Then  I  found  a  clothes-bag,  which  had  been 
left  inside  one  of  the  drawers  in  my  cabin.  There  was  also  a 
prayer-book  which  had  floated  up  open  at  the  prayer  for  those 
at  sea,  and  the  custodian  of  the  relics  gave  me  some  pieces  of  the 
Admiral's  blue  barge,  which  I  had  made  into  a  small  box  for  his 
son.  The  heavy  dispatch  box  which  floated  because  the  air  in  it 
could  not  escape  was  sent  to  Lady  Tryon. 

I  had  lost  practically  all  my  own  possessions.  Having  been 
on  leave  in  England,  I  had  left  everything  in  the  Victoria,  excepting 
a  portmanteau  full  of  necessaries.  The  Admiralty  paid  com- 
pensation covering  about  a  third  of  the  value  of  what  had  been 
lost ;  the  rule  was  that  official  cognisance  could  only  be  taken 
of  the  bare  necessities  of  uniform  and  underclothing.  Later  on 
I  recovered  a  few  more  pounds  towards  losses  in  plain  clothes,  and 
even  compensation  for  saddlery,  though  this  seemed  rather  a 
startling  claim  to  send  in  from  a  ship.  (As  Adjutant  of  the  battalion 
of  Marines  in  the  Fleet  I  drew  an  allowance  to  hire  a  charger  every 
day  that  they  were  landed  for  drill.)  That  concession  was  com- 
municated to  me,  about  nine  months  later,  on  the  day  before  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty  attended  a  review  on  the  Corradino  parade 
ground  ;  I  had  hoped  to  ride  past  them,  in  full  dress,  on  a  bare- 
backed pony  with  rope  bridle,  but  they  might  have  thought  the 
humour  rather  misplaced,  and  I  should  probably  not  have  dared 
to  carry  out  the  plan  at  the  last  moment. 

It  was  a- great  blessing  to  have  plenty  to  do.     The  results  of 
about  a  year's  labour  in  establishing  an  Intelligence  Department 
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for  the  fleet  had  been  lost  in  the  flagship,  the  threads  had  to  be 
picked  up,  and  everything  started  afresh.     The  usefulness  of  the 
work  was  being  recognised  at  the  Admiralty,  there  was  some  talk 
of  putting  it  on  a  permanent  footing  by   appointing  an  officer 
specially  to  do  it  and  granting  him  an  allowance  to  cover  expenses. 
Aiter  some  weeks  in  Malta,  with  all  its  associations,  it  was  good  to 
get  to  sea  with  the  squadron  under  Sir  Michael  Culme-Seymour, 
who  soon  had  things  going  again.     One  of  the  keenest  all-round 
sportsmen  in  the  service,  very  young  for  his  years,  and  universally 
looked  up  to  as  a  sound  tactician,  he  devoted  his  time  at  first  to 
putting  the  fleet  through  every  conceivable  manoeuvre  in  case 
the  nerves  of  any  of  the  captains  or  other  officers  should  have 
suffered  after  the  Victoria  disaster  ;   he  was  a  man  of  iron  nerve 
himself,  better  described  as  not  knowing  what  nerves  were.     He 
kept  himself  constantly  fit  by  landing  for  long  walks  on  every 
opportunity  with  or  without  a  gun  or  fishing-rod  according  to 
season  and  opportunity.     I  remember  that  when  we  were  anchored 
at  Cattaro  he  walked  up  the  mountains  to  Cettinje  (about  thirty 
miles)  while  we  drove  all  the  way,  and  he  then  played  lawn  tennis 
with  the  Crown  Prince  of  Montenegro,  who  played  in  the  national 
dress  with  long  tight  high-heeled  boots.     Afterwards  the  Admiral 
attended  an  official  dinner  and  reception  at  the  '  Palace,'  and 
seemed  as  fresh  as  when  he  had  started  ;    British  prestige  stood 
high  in  Montenegro  after  that  exploit.     When  at  Malta  he  used 
to  walk  and   ride  hard,  and  sometimes  even  ran ;    he   won  the 
Veterans'  race  at  the  Naval  Sports.     He  played  racquets  for  the 
Navy  with  Jellicoe,  then  a  Commander,  as  his  partner,  drove  a 
tandem,  played  golf,  and  once  rode  in  a  race  round  the  race-course 
(If  mile) ;   that  was  in  a  match,  Ramillies  and  Skipjack  against 
a  battalion  (the  2nd  as  far  as  I  can  remember)  of  the  60th  Rifles, 
on  any  four-legged  animals  owned  by  either  side,    catch  weights, 
number  of  entries  unlimited.    About  sixty  started,  and  the  Riflemen 
won  the  cup,  which  no  doubt  still  adorns  their  mess. 

I  once  had  the  good  luck  to  go  on  a  fishing  trip  with  the  same 
party  as  the  Admiral,  to  Moustar  in  Herzegovina  ;  we  went  as  far 
as  we  could  up  the  Narenta  River  in  his  barge,  and  then  on  by 
train.  He  was  wearing  a  tweed  suit  and  knickerbockers,  ready 
to  fish  directly  he  arrived,  and  to  our  dismay  we  saw  all  the  civil 
functionaries  in  their  best  clothes  assembled  on  the  platform  to 
give  him  an  official  reception  ;  I  think  there  was  even  a  formal 
address  to  be  read.  A  cavalry  officer,  in  a  very  smart  uniform 
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including  boots  and  spurs,  was  deputed  as  orderly  officer,  with 
instructions  to  follow  '  His  Excellency '  everywhere.  (He  gave 
it  up  as  a  bad  job  when  the  Admiral  walked  across  the  river  in 
the  course  of  his  trout-fishing.)  There  was  also  much  state  at 
the  hotel,  and  an  armed  sentry  always  outside  the  door  of  the 
Admiral's  bedroom. 

Three  of  us  went  to  a  station  further  up  the  Serajevo  line  to 
fish  another  river,  and  were  most  hospitably  received  there  by 
an  Austrian  stationmaster  and  his  wife,  who  turned  out  of  their 
own  bedroom  on  our  behalf.  The  trout-fishing  was  good,  of  the 
West -country  type  (wet  fly  as  the  stream  was  very  rapid).  Most 
of  the  population  of  the  neighbourhood  assembled  at  the  station 
in  the  evenings  to  do  us  honour  or  to  inspect  us,  as  Englishmen 
were  rare  in  those  parts.  I  think  they  must  have  consumed  about 
a  barrel  of  beer  in  one  evening  ;  we  thought  it  was  at  our  expense, 
but  when  we  left  the  hospitable  folk  refused  to  take  any  payment 
either  for  the  beer  or  for  our  board  and  lodging.  There  was  some 
difficulty  about  getting  back  to  Moustar  in  time  to  catch  the 
Admiral's  train,  but  that  was  soon  met ;  the  stationmaster  sent 
for  a  small  trolley,  driven  by  handles  worked  by  two  big  men 
wearing  high  red  tarbooshes  with  large  gilt  coats  of  arms.  This 
humble  conveyance,  was  in  charge  of  an  official  in  uniform  frock- 
coat  and  sword,  and  there  was  much  formality.  It  was  all  we 
could  do  to  retain  befitting  dignity  when  our  shipmates  witnessed 
our  arrival  at  Moustar,  and  the  officer  of  the  trolley  jumped  out 
first,  clicked  his  heels,  and  saluted  formally  as  we  climbed  on  to 
the  high  platform  on  our  hands  and  knees. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  fleet.  For  several  months  there  was  a 
gloom  over  us  all,  though  of  course  it  found  no  expression.  We 
got  the  men  out  of  the  ship  for  picnics  when  we  could,  especially 
for  bathing  from  the  shore,  and  for  swimming  classes.  When  at 
sea  we  nearly  always  stopped  engines  in  the  evenings  to  give 
everyone  a  chance  of  a  swim.  There  is  no  finer  bathing  ;  a  few  life 
buoys  are  thrown  into  the  water,  a  cutter  is  manned  to  look  after 
the  swimmers,  the  gangways  are  lowered,  and  most  folk  not  on  duty 
have  a  splendid  time  in  the  deep  blue  water. 

I  had  an  interesting  and  unusual  bit  of  fly-fishing  after  one  of 
those  bathing  evenings  ;  a  midshipman's  cap  blew  ofi  after  the 
gangway  had  been  hoisted  and  the  '  retire  }  bugle  had  sounded,  so 
no  one  could  go  overboard  after  it ;  the  signal  had  been  made  to 
get  under  way,  and  we  were  expecting  the  screws  to  turn  every 
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minute.  I  dashed  down  to  my  cabin,  fetched  and  put  up  a  salmon 
rod,  tied  on  a  big  '  Jock  Scott,'  and  cast  for  the  cap.  I  managed 
to  reach  it  three  times,  but  failed  to  hook.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
fourth  cast  would  be  the  last  one,  as  we  were  slowly  gathering 
way  and  I  could  not  get  out  any  more  line.  There  was  great 
excitement  when  the  last  cast  passed  just  over  the  cap,  and,  when 
I  struck,  the  hook  held.  Landing  that  cap  up  the  ship's  side  was 
a  tremendous  business  and  it  nearly  broke  my  rod  ;  the  wet  cap 
seemed  to  weigh  much  more  than  the  four  pounds,  which  I  am  told 
is  the  greatest  strain  you  can  put  on  a  line  with  an  average  salmon 
rod. 

Now  and  then  some  ship  used  to  signal  that  a  shark  had  been 
seen  and  bathers  were  then  called  out  of  the  water  by  bugle,  or 
a  sail  was  lowered  to  make  a  safe  swimming  bath,  but  I  have  never 
heari  of  a  shark  touching  a  man  in  the  Mediterranean.  Once 
we  caught  one  about  six  feet  long  when  we  were  dragging  a  seine 
net  at  Port  Said,  and  thought  that  it  had  probably  come  in  from 
the  Bed  Sea  through  the  Suez  Canal.  Those  seining  parties  up 
the  Straits  are  great  fun,  though  not  productive  of  many  fish  ; 
wise  Commanders  encourage  them,  as  they  are  a  good  palliative 
for  the  monotony  of  ship  life  in  out-of-the-way  spots.  You  land 
in  the  afternoon,  a  mob  of  '  ranks  and  ratings '  in  every  sort  of 
piratical  kit,  take  the  materials  for  a  big  supper,  light  a  fire,  draw 
the  net  occasionally,  and  end  up  with  a  concert ;  any  song  will 
pass  muster,  as  long  as  it  has  a  good  chorus.  A  banjo  and  some 
mandolines  always  appear  on  the  scene,  and  sometimes  bagpipes  ; 
the  ship's  funny  man  and  '  sky-acting  party  '  are  in  their  element. 
You  sail  or  pull  back  to  the  ship  some  time  before  midnight,  and 
it  is  an  understood  thing  that  the  party  must  hoist  their  boat  to 
the  davits,  so  that  the  duty  men  shall  nob  be  turned  out  for  their 
benefit. 

One  way  and  another  we  gradually  got  back  to  normal  condi- 
tions under  the  Admiral's  guidance,  and  the  feeling  of  depression 
left  the  fleet.  %  The  habit  of  *  ship-visiting '  after  dinner  crept 
in  again — visits  by  wardroom  officers  to  friends  in  other  ships, 
using  the  wardroom  skiff:,  the  dinghy,  or  any  means  of  conveyance 
that  could  be  obtained  ;  the  bigger  boats  were  generally  hoisted 
at  sunset  so  were  not  available.  Then,  I  think  it  was  at  Corfu,  one 
ship  ventured  to  give  an  entertainment  to  which  all  the  officers  of 
the  fleet  were  invited.  These  gatherings  were  splendid  at  pro- 
viding variety  and  new  topics  of  interest  to  vary  the  routine  work, 
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especially  in  places  where  there  were  few  attractions  on  shore  ; 
(their  value  was  thoroughly  realised  in  the  Grand  Fleet  in  the 
great  war  when  a  properly  equipped  theatre  ship  was  provided 
for  the  use  of  entertainment  parties).  That  concert  at  Corfu 
marked  the  final  stage  of  return  to  normal  conditions. 

The  Admiral  remained  in  the  Sans  Pareil  during  the  autumn  of 
'93  ;  Captain  A.  K.  Wilson  was  the  Flag-Captain,  and  Paul  Bush1 
the  Commander.  We  spent  the  winter  season  at  Malta  as  usual, 
and  the  Ramillies  then  came  out  as  the  new  flagship.  I  think  she 
held  the  record  that  commission  for  harbouring  embryo  admirals, 
and  it  is  such  a  record  that  I  will  give  a  list  of  them,  with  notes  of 
their  employment  in  the  great  war,  and  the  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding it :  Admiral  Sir  Francis  Bridgman  (then  Captain  Bridgman- 
Simpson),  who  was  afterwards  First  Sea  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  ; 
Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  W.  H.  May  (a  Commander-in-Chief,  and 
Controller  at  the  Admiralty)  succeeded  him  as  Flag-Captain ; 
Viscount  Jellicoe  (Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Grand  Fleet  and  First 
Sea  Lord)  was  our  Commander ;  Sir  H.  L.  Heath  was  Torpedo 
Lieutenant  (commanded  a  Battle  Squadron,  and  Second  Sea  Lord)  ; 
Sir  A.  C.  Leveson  was  Gunnery  Lieutenant  (Director  of  Operations, 
and  commanded  a  Cruiser  Squadron  and  a  Battle  Squadron) ; 
Sir  Hugh  Evan  Thomas,  who  was  Flag-Lieutenant  (commanded  a 
Battle  Squadron  heavily  engaged  at  Jutland) ;  Sir  Lionel  Halsey 
(commanded  a  Cruiser  Squadron,  and  Third  Sea  Lord) ;  Sir  Edwyn 
Alexander-Sinclair  (commanded  a  Light  Cruiser  Squadron  in  the 
North  Sea  throughout  the  war,  fought  in  many  actions,  the  first 
to  sight  the  enemy  in  the  Jutland  Battle) ;  Rear- Admiral  Sir  D.  R. 
Nicholson  (Rear- Admiral  in  the  Grand  Fleet) ;  and  Sir  Godfrey 
Paine  (Inspector-General  Royal  Air  Force) ;  the  last  four  were 
vatch-keepers  in  Ramillies.  The  First  Lieutenant  was  E.  F. 
laglefield,  now  an  admiral  on  the  retired  list,  who  was  secretary 
to  Lloyds  in  the  war.  Not  a  bad  record  for  the  output  of  one 
commission.  We  had  other  distinguished  folk  up  the  Straits  at 
that  time :  Sir  David  Beatty  was  a  watch-keeping  Lieutenant  in 
the  Camperdown,  Sir  Stanley  Colville,  Commander  in  the  second 
Flagship  (Admiral  Sir  Compton  Domvile),  and  many  more  cele- 
brities were  on  the  station,  but  I  think  the  old  Ramillies  (first 
commission)  holds  the  record  for  subsequent  achievements  of  her 
officers.  It  was  a  most  delightful  commission  in  every  way,  both 
for  service  efficiency  and  for  good  fellowship. 
1  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Paul  Bush,  K.C.B.,  late  Commander-in-Chief  Cape  Station, 
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By  that  time  the  authorities  had  recognised  that  I  ought  to 
spend  all  my  time  on  the  Fleet  Intelligence  work.  I  lived  on 
shore  in  the  winter  months  at  Malta  near  Admiralty  House,  sharing 
rooms  with  Lieut.  C.  L.  Napier  (Rear- Admiral  now),  who  was  then 
in  charge  of  the  Naval  rifle  range  at  Ricasoli.  I  went  to  sea  with 
the  Admiral,  and  my  only  ship-work  was  to  '  spot '  occasionally 
from  the  upper  top  during  gun  practice.  The  Ramillies  carried 
a  major  and  a  subaltern  who  easily  carried  on  the  work  of  her 
detachment  of  Marines.  I  also  attained  to  the  dignity  of  an  office 
of  my  own  at  sea.  The  wardroom  was  on  the  lower  deck  ;  abaft 
the  wardroom  was  a  bulkhead,  and  then  a  torpedo  tube  to  fire 
right  astern  ;  on  each  side  of  that  tube  was  a  tiny  cabin,  about 
the  size  of  a  good  cupboard  on  shore,  and  one  of  these  was  allotted 
to  me  as  an  office,  the  other  as  a  cabin.  It  was  a  great  boon  to 
have  some  regular  place  in  which  to  keep  all  the  various  Intelligence 
books,  papers,  and  charts  which  by  that  time  were  becoming 
voluminous  ;  there  was  much  trouble  with  the  Admiralty  if  one 
was  lost,  and  I  remember  a  tale  of  a  certain  captain  on  a  distant 
station  ;  having  no  appointed  place  to  keep  his  secret  and  confi- 
dential papers,  he  determined  to  take  no  risks,  so  he  sealed  them 
up  in  bread-bags  until  the  end  of  the  commission  when  he  returned 
them  intact  and  unread.  A  commander-in-chief  naturally  has 
many  more  papers  than  a  captain,  and  some  of  them  much  more 
secret.  In  the  Mediterranean  the  tradition  has  always  been  that 
the  British  admiral,  besides  commanding  his  fleet  and  supervising 
the  naval  establishments,  must  have  some  knowledge  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Government.  In  time  of  peace  his  political  work 
may  be  even  more  important  than  the  purely  naval  work,  and  we 
can  recall  as  an  example  the  old  Cretan  problem,  which  puzzled 
the  Chancelleries  of  Europe  for  many  decades,  until  it  was  settled 
in  one  day  by  an  admiral,  Sir  Gerard  Noel,  who  bundled  out  the 
Turkish  garrison.  The  work  that  came  to  the  Intelligence  officer 
included  interviewing  Press  men  who  came  on  board,  or  rather 
being  interviewed  by  them.  I  remember  once  when  the  fleet  was 
approaching  the  anchorage  at  Gibraltar  we  were  still  going  a  good 
speed,  when  by  some  mistake  the  '  Let  go '  signal  came  down  a 
short  way  before  the  '  Stop  Engines  '  signal  had  been  hauled  down  ; 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  slopes  very  steeply  there — two  ships  let  go 
their  anchors,  and  one  of  them  lost  her  cable.  A  Press  man  who 
had  watched  the  fleet  coming  in  arrived  on  board  as  soon  as  we  were 
anchored  and  was  passed  down  to  me  for  an  interview  ;  he  seemed 
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satisfied  when  I  told  him  that  our  Admiral  always  approached 
an  anchorage  fast  so  as  not  to  waste  time,  and  he  did  not  make 
1  copy  '  out  of  the  incident !  I  don't  think  he  saw  that  cable  parting. 

Au  Gibraltar  there  was  a  chance  of  visiting  Tangier,  a  place 
far  more  Eastern  in  atmosphere  than  any  other  coast  town  that 
we  \rsited  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  usual  rebellion  in  the 
neighbourhood  was  going  on  at  the  time,  and  we  watched  a 
number  of  the  loyal  tribesmen  doing  their  *  powder-play '  on  the 
long  beach  to  the  eastward  of  the  town,  galloping  along  the  sand 
and  letting  off  their  rifles  in  the  air,  their  loose  white  clothes  flying 
back  as  they  rode  against  the  wind  and  showing  sleeve  linings 
of  dii!erent  colours.  It  was  a  fine  spectacle,  but  we  thought 
the  entertainment  too  unhealthy  for  bystanders  when  one  of 
them  dropped,  shot  through  the  thigh  by  a  '  powder-player '  as 
he  galloped  past.  We  also  rode  to  Cape  Spartel  and  saw  the 
lighthouse  there  ;  it  was  a  pleasant  ride ;  we  particularly  noticed 
the  rich  red  soil,  and  wondered  whether  Morocco  would  ever 
settle  down  quietly  and  become  the  granary  for  Europe. 

Mention  of  Gibraltar  reminds  me  of  an  incident  which  covered 
me  with  shame  at  the  time.  It  was  not  considered  the  right 
thing  to  fish  over  the  side  of  the  Mediterranean  flagship,  though  a 
certain  number  of  men  did  so  surreptitiously  in  the  night  watches, 
using  black  lines  so  as  to  be  less  conspicuous.  Near  my  cabin 
was  an  electric  light  which  shone  down  on  the  water  close  to  the 
gangway.  Fish  used  to  collect  in  the  light  patch  of  water,  and 
I  was  hanging  out  of  my  port  one  evening,  angling  for  them,  when 
I  saw  the  Admiral  and  Flag-Captain  a  few  yards  off  on  the  Mole 
exactly  opposite.  They  walked  on  board,  and  a  horrified  mes- 
senger soon  knocked  at  my  door,  with  a  message  about  Marine 
officers  who  fished  from  their  cabins. 

Some  of  these  incidents  seem  rather  trivial,  but  they  give  a 
general  idea  of  the  play  side  of  life  in  the  Mediterranean  Fleet, 
and  somehow  they  remain  in  the  memory  when  the  monotony 
and  disappointments  of  work,  which  sometimes  loomed  so  largely 
in  one's  mind  at  the  time,  have  been  completely  forgotten. 
Between  '93  and  '95  there  was  some  doubt  whether  the  Intelli- 
gence work  should  be  officially  recognised  and  put  on  a  permanent 
footing,  and  someone  specially  appointed  to  carry  it  on.  The 
financial  question  was  rather  a  stumbling-block,  and  the  Treasury 
was  not  as  approachable  in  such  matters  in  those  times  as  they 
are  nowadays.  -v, 
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Before  coming  to  the  final  result  I  cannot  omit  reference  to 
our  own  efforts  in  the  Ramillies  for  relieving  the  monotony  of  a 
long  time  spent  at  out-of-the-way  places  in  the  Levant  in  '94. 
We  got  up  a  burlesque  that  we  called  '  Beauty  and  the  Beast/ 
which  was  distinguished  chiefly  for  topical  songs  and  absence  of 
plot.  Here  is  the  cast : 


CHARACTERS. 

AZOE       Hero,  Prince,  Naval  Officer,  and  (in- 
cidentally) the  Beast  . .     COMR.  JELLICOE 
ZIMRI       A  Turkish  Merchant  and  Heavy  Father 

LIEUT.  CARR 
A  Wicked  Magician 
Officer  of  the  Watch 
A  regular  Fizzer    . 
Zimri's  Daughters 


MEPHISTO    . . 
RAZOR 
FAIRY  QUEEN 

ANNAR 
MARIAR 
BEAUTY . . 


First  Sentry 

Signalman 

Corporal 

Fairies     . . 

Bluejackets 

Marines 


\ 
and  Modern  Women  / 


. .     CAPT.  ASTON 
. .    LIEUT.  PAINE 
. .     MR.  SINCLAIR 
LIEUT.  LEVESON 
LIEUT.  NICHOLSON 
MR.  HORNELL 


Lieut.  Heath 
Mr.  Young 
Mr.  Norton 

Messrs.  Nash,  Ormsby,  Briggs  &  Fullerton 

Messrs.  Pollard,  McLaurin  &  Marten 

Messrs.  Shearme  and  Kiddle 


Music  arranged  by  MR.  OLIVIERI. 


Prompter 
Scenery,  Properties,  and  Dresses 

Inspector  of  Electric  Appliances 

Milliner-in-Chief 

Director  of  Dances 

Stage  Manager 

Musical  Director 


MR.  FITCH 

MESSRS.  PICKTHORN 

AND   POOLE 

LIEUT.  HEATH 

LIEUT.  LEVESON 

LIEUT.  NICHOLSON 

EVERYBODY 

THE  REMAINDER 


Most  of  the  performers  have  since  risen  to  eminence,  and  I 
hear  that  some  of  the  songs  and  the  dialogue  survive  in  the  fleet 
to  the  present  day.  One  of  the  best  hits  was  a  song  and  dance 
by  the  '  fairies/  who  were  midshipmen  in  ordinary  life ;  the 
smallest  of  them  was  Fairy  Queen,  '  a  regular  fizzer/  and  the 
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name  '  Fizzer '  stuck  to  him  for  life.  (He  was  Flag-Captain  of 
Light  Cruisers  in  the  great  war.)  He  sang  a  song  in  high  falsetto, 
and  the  chorus  of  fairies  (very  pretty  girls  to  all  appearances, 
dressed  up  in  muslin  and  spangles  by  a  modiste  at  Smyrna,  where 
we  did  some  very  shy  shopping)  broke  in  with  a  refrain  sung  in 
doep  bass  voices  : 

'We've  ribbons  and  laces, 

And  paint  on  our  faces, 
And  stockings  right  up  to  the  knee ; 

But  by  day  in  our  trousers 

We're  regular  rowsers — 
We're  Midshipmen  in  the  Navee ! ' 

Jellicoe  took  the  part  of  the  Beast,  a  midshipman  (Hornell)  the 
pjirt  of  Beauty,  and  Leveson  and  Douglas  Nicholson — both  admirals 
now — the  parts  of  the  elderly  ugly  sisters.  Zimri,  the  heavy  father 
(Lieut.  Carr),  lost  his  life  as  Captain  of  an  armed  merchant  cruiser 
in  the  war.  H.  L.  Heath,  afterwards  the  Loid  of  the  Admiralty 
specially  charged  with  the  Royal  Marine  Forces,  was  a  marine 
sentry.  After  running  the  burlesque  for  the  fleet  in  the  Levant-, 
we  did  it  again  in  Malta,  .where  it  went  splendidly.  Some  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty  had  come  out  for  another  inspection  of 
the  establishments  there,  and  they  came  to  the  performance. 
There  was  a  topical  verse  in  a  parody  of  the  comic  song  '  That's 
all,'  about  which  we  were  rather  nervous.  When  war  broke  out 
botween  China  and  Japan  strong  reinforcements — the  Edgar, 
Alolus,  and  Spartan — were  sent  from  the  Mediterranean  to  China, 
and  no  others  were  sent  to  the  Mediterranean  to  take  their  place. 
Soon  after,  the  defensive  boom  across  the  entrance  to  Malta  har- 
bour was  completed  by  the  addition  of  two  ancient  little  gunboats 
to  be  moored  in  the  channel  to  support  the  boom-hawsers.  They 
ware  called  the  Bull-frog  and  Fire-fly.  The  verse  ran  : 

*  The  Admiralty  sent  out  some  ships  to  Japan : 

Ch.  That's  all ! 
The  Edgar,  the  Molus,  and  the  Spartan: 

Ch.  That's  all ! 

We  want  reinforcements  and  so  they  took  heed, 
At  once  we  were  strengthened  to  fill  up  our  need, 
The  Bull-frog  and  Fire-fly  came  out  at  full  speed ! 

Ch.  And  that's  all ! ' 
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*  Their  Lordships '  took  it  very  nicely,  and  called  for  an 
encore. 

Memories  of  that  burlesque  are  still  very  vivid.  The  boredom 
of  the  constant  rehearsals,  with  or  without  music,  conducted  in 
a  cramped  space  in  some  stiflingiy  hot  flat  somewhere  down  in 
the  bowels  of  the  ship  ;  the  times  when  everything  seemed  to  go 
wrong,  the  difficulty  in  getting  everyone  together  when  so  many 
were  on  duty,  and  those  who  were  not  wanted  to  go  on  shore  ; 
the  minor  troubles  with  electric  lighting,  costumes,  and  scenery 
(we  got  over  that  very  simply  :  one  scene  was  laid  in  the  island  of 
Lemnos  and  we  indicated  the  locality  by  a  Turkish  flag  spread 
across  the  back  of  the  stage  and  a  stuffed  red-legged  partridge 
suspended  by  a  string  in  the  foreground).  On  the  day  of  the  first 
performance  came  a  crowning  disaster.  The  quarter-deck  awning 
in  the  Ramillies  class  was  very  low,  so  that  there  was  no  room  for 
a  raised  stage  underneath  it.  That  was  got  over  by  raising  the 
whole  awning  about  eight  feet ;  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
enormous  spread  and  weight  of  a  battleship's  awnings  will  realise 
the  feat  of  seamanship  involved.  Then  the  dialogue  and  jokes 
seemed  to  become  increasingly  foolish  and  banal  with  constant 
repetition  at  rehearsals  until  we  were  amazed  at  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  audience  about  them.  Meeting  the  '  fairy  queen,'  just 
returned  from  a  trip  with  a  Light  Cruiser  Squadron  to  the  Baltic, 
has  brought  it  all  back.  When  talking  over  old  times  I  found  that 
he  could  still  repeat  most  of  the  dialogue  after  nearly  twenty-five 
years. 

I  find  I  have  not  mentioned  the  fleet  regattas,  which  were  a 
great  feature  of  life  up  the  Straits.  We  held  big  ones  both  for 
sailing  and  for  pulling  boats  about  once  a  year,  and  at  other  times 
there  were  the  weekly  sailing  races,  and  occasionally  pulling  matches 
between  cutters  or  gigs  of  different  ships.  There  was  always  much 
excitement  about  them,  and  they  provided  good  exercise  with  a 
competitive  impulse  which  kept  up  the  keenness  handed  down 
from  the  days  of  masts  and  yards,  when  the  whole  fleet  could  see 
which  ship  was  first  to  carry  out  an  evolution.  To  give  the  men 
more  exercise  in  each  ship,  physical  training  had  been  introduced 
in  the  fleet.  This  was  carried  out  to  music,  and  we  have  since 
been  told  by  experts  that,  in  the  form  we  used  to  do  it,  more  harm 
than  good  was  done  to  physical  development,  but  all  that  has  been 
changed  now.  When  the  ship  was  in  dry  dock  the  whole  ship's 
company  used  to  run  round  the  dock,  the  band  playing  *  Keel  row  ' 
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or  some  other  march,  in  double  time.  Jellicoe  as  commander  used 
to  lead  the  way  himself.  He  was  famed  for  his  physical  agilit- 
ar.d  keenness  :  one  of  our  forms  of  exercise  to  work  off  superfluous 
energy  in  the  evenings  took  the  form  of  hurdle  racing  over  chairs 
placed  as  obstacles  across  the  Aft  deck  (I  refuse  to  be  drawn  int(? 
the  old  wardroom  controversy  about  whether  that  ought  to  be 
spelt  Half  deck).  We  called  it  '  Aft  Deck  Dog/  because  you  had 
to  go  on  all  fours  and  land  on  your  hands  after  every  jump.  Jellicoe 
always  won.  When  at  sea,  the  wardroom  and  gunroom  generally 
held  combined  sports  after  evening  quarters  when  we  did  not  stop 
engines  to  bathe  ;  these  took  the  form  of  '  high-cockalorum/ 
*  sling  the  monkey/  or  other  games  of  our  youth,  and  helped  to 
keep  us  all  young.  Dancing  the  Lancers  after  dinner  was  another 
form  of  exercise,  rather  more  strenuous  than  any  other,  as  danced 
in  the  Ramillies  ;  I  don't  know  whether  the  band  or  the  dancers 
got  most  excitement  out  of  those  evenings,  they  worked  each 
other  up.  Those  were  the  days  when  ships'  bandsmen  were  chiefly 
Maltese  or  Italians,  who  joined  for  short  service  for  the  commission. 
They  did  no  disciplinary  training  or  courses  to  teach  them  to  take 
any  skilled  part  in  righting  the  ship,  and  the  present  system,  intro- 
duced by  Lord  Fisher,  is  a  great  improvement.  Most  of  them 
join  as  boys  now,  are  under  Marine  discipline,  and  go  through  their 
training  at  the  R.N.  School  of  Music  at  Eastney.  I  am  told  that, 
taken  as  a  whole,  the  general  standard  a 3  musicians  has  also  im- 
proved. One  great  advantage  is  that  the  officers  no  longer  have 
to  bear  the  whole  cost  of  the  instruments,  clothing,  music,  and  other 
expenses  which  used  to  hit  us  rather  hard  in  the  old  days.  In  a 
flagship  a  large  share  of  the  cost  used  to  fall  on  the  Admiral's 
pocket. 

When  at  Malta  the  Polo  attracted  most  attention,  and  we  had 
various  race  meetings,  *  Skye '  meetings,  and  gymkhana,  which 
led  to  very  keen  competitions,  life-long  friendships,  and  much  good 
feeling  and  acquaintanceships  between  the  two  services.  The 
Navy  had  two  teams  in  the  inter-regimental  Cup  competition,  and 
ons  naval  team  got  into  the  final  in  three  successive  years.,  but 
failed  to  win  it.  During  my  last  year  we  had  a  tremendous  final 
match  with  a  battalion  of  the  60th  Rifles.  It  was  played  in  a  dust- 
storm  in  a  gale  of  wind.  At  the  beginning  of  the  last  '  chukker  ' 
the  score  stood  at  4 — 0  against  us  ;  we  put  on  three  goals,  and  the 
excitement  was  desperate  when  we  just  failed  to  get  another  one 
a  minute  before  the  bell  rang.  The  team  was  Mark  Kerr,  Alexander 
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Sinclair,  Godfrey  Paine,  and  myself.  I  am  afraid  that  I  was  the 
weak  link  in  the  team,  I  played  at  No.  1  and  was  outclassed  by  the 
Riflemen's  back  (J.  R.  Brownlow).  After  the  match  was  over  we 
had  to  hurry  back  to  the  harbour  as  the  fleet  was  going  to  sea ; 
we  only  succeeded  in  securing  an  old  '  one-man '  dghaisa  1  with  a 
very  aged  oarsman  whose  movements  were  deliberate,  and  our 
slow  progress  across  the  harbour  with  the  flagship  waiting  for  us, 
the  Admiral  on  the  bridge,  to  slip  from  her  buoy  has  always  remained 
in  my  mind. 

Polo  reminds  me  of  the  last  summer  cruise  for  which  I  was  in 
the  fleet.  We  were  lying  at  Alexandria  when  an  invitation  arrived 
to  send  a  Naval  team  up  to  Cairo  to  play  the  Army,  and  we  started 
at  once,  sorely  handicapped  by  the  loss  of  Alexander  Sinclair 
who  was  down  with  fever.  We  reached  Cairo  in  time  for  luncheon 
and  played  in  the  afternoon  ;  the  thermometer  stood  at  110°  in  the 
shade,  so  it  was  strenuous  work.  The  Bays,  who  had  recently 
come  to  Egypt  after  winning  the  big  Polo  cup  in  India,  had  two 
men  playing,  and  the  others  were  of  similar  form,  so  we  were  some- 
what outclassed.  I  don't  think  any  of  us  had  played  on  rather 
slippery  grass  before,  which  added  to  our  handicap  ;  on  the  Malta 
ground  there  was  no  grass  in  those  days,  the  surface  was  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  hard  stone,  on  which  you  could  hear  the  hoofs 
rattling,  but  stone  on  which  ponies  seemed  to  get  a  grip  so  that 
you  could  swing  them  round  sharply  when  going  almost  full  speed. 
We  were  lent  twenty-four  good  ponies  at  Cairo  to  choose  from,  and 
everyone  was  most  hospitable  and  friendly.  The  humorous  incident 
of  the  day,  which  came  near  to  a  tragedy,  was  when  I  was  '  riding 
off '  the  man  playing  back  for  the  Army,  and  my  borrowed  pony 
got  hold  in  his  teeth  a  loose  fold  in  the  other  man's  breeches, 
which  he  nearly  tore  off.  We  scored  our  only  goal  while  they 
were  playing  a  man  short,  but  lost  in  the  end  by  about  7 — 1. 
After  a  great  dinner  at  the  Turf  Club  we  caught  the  night  train 
back  to  Alexandria  without  seeing  the  Pyramids,  or  any  of  the 
sights  at  or  near  Cairo  ! 

Soon  after  that  came  the  end  for  me  of  those  times  up  the 
Straits  in  the  nineties.  Malta  fever  had  been  rampant  in  the 
fleet,  numbers,  especially  midshipmen,  had  gone  down  with  it, 
but  so  far  I  had  escaped.  We  had  all  sorts  of  theories  about  its 
cause ;  amongst  other  things  we  thought  that  it  came  on  through 
not  wrapping  up  well  when  coming  off  to  the  ship  about  sunset 

1  Maltese  shore -boat. 
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in  tho  officers'  boat,  so  the  coxswain  always  arrived  laden  with 
heavy  coats  for  all  officers  who  were  on  shore.  We  also  thought 
it  was  dangerous  to  drink  '  shore  water/  so  we  used  to  ruin  our- 
selves in  buying  soda-water  from  England,  sold  at  fivepence  a 
bottle  by  the  rnessman.  That  was  before  the  days  when  some 
wise  Government  spent  £50,000  on  research,  which  resulted  in 
the  Malta  fever  germ  being  located  in  goats'  milk,  and  many 
hundreds  of  thousands,  probably  millions,  were  saved  by  preserving 
the  health  of  our  seamen  and  soldiers.  I  don't  know  whether 
the  rcessman  gave  us  goats'  milk  at  Alexandria,  but  when  we  were 
cruising  along  the  Syrian  coast  a  few  days  afterwards,  down  some 
of  us  went,  including  myself,  with  Malta  fever.  At  the  same  time 
an  Admiralty  mail  arrived  with  the  news  that  the  Intelligence  and 
Staff  work  of  preparing  for  war  in  the  Mediterranean  Fleet  was  to 
be  put  on  a  permanent  footing.  An  Order-in-Council  had  been 
obtained,  extra  pay  at  six  shillings  a  day  was  to  be  granted,  and 
the  officer  who  had  succeeded  me  in  the  Naval  Intelligence  De- 
partment of  the  Admiralty  was  leaving  England  at  once  to  take 
over  from  me.  Bacon  in  one  of  his  essays  called  Nunc  Dimittis 
the  '  sweetest  canticle/  and  I  confess  to  a  sigh  of  satisfaction  at 
the  feeling  that  the  back  of  the  work  had  been  broken,  and  my 
breakdown  in  health  would  not  affect  its  continuity.  Moreover, 
their  Lordships  had  been  pleased  to  decree  that  the  new  allowance 
should  be  retrospective  to  cover  one  of  my  three  years  of  work. 
Losses  in  the  Victoria  and  out-of-pocket  expenses  had  by  that  time 
left  me  heavily  in  debt,  so  that  announcement  was  good  news  for 
my  king-suffering  tailor. 

Of  the  last  days  in  the  Ramillies  there  is  little  to  write.  I 
suppose  I  was  rather  seriously  ill  (as  a  matter  of  fact  I  have  never 
been  quite  as  strong  since),  and  I  remember  only  that  I  was  just 
well  enough  to  get  the  papers  in  order  for  the  new  man  to  take  over 
while  I  could  grasp  their  contents.  The  last  I  saw  of  my  shipmates 
was  a  row  of  friendly  faces  looking  over  the  side  as  I  was  lowered 
in  a  cot  into  a  cutter  to  be  taken  on  board  the  Humber  from  Budrum, 
whero  we  were  lying,  to  Malta.  Jellicoe  came  to  see  me  in  the 
Humber.  She  was  full  of  serious  cot  cases,  and  had  no  ice  on  board. 
The  Hood  had  a  refrigerating  machine,  and  he  went  to  her  in  his 
gig  at  once  and  got  back  with  a  splendid  load  for  me,  just  in  time  ; 
the  anchor  was  up,  and  the  gangway  ladder  was  being  hauled  in. 
A  charming  farewell  signal  from  the  Admiral  completed  my  con- 
tentment, and  I  remember  little  more  of  the  voyage  excepting  that 
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the  nurse  who  attended  me  was  the  best  I  have  known,  a  mid- 
shipman (Cyril  Ward)  on  his  way  to  England  to  pass  for  lieutenant. 
Transport  to  Malta  Hospital,  the  few  days  there  ;  movement  very 
early  in  the  morning,  fortified  with  a  strong  brandy-and-soda,  to 
a  cabin  in  a  P.  and  0.  steamer  in  Sliema  Harbour,  a  shoot  with 
coals  rattling  down  it  running  through  my  cabin  ;  lying  for  hours 
in  the  coal  dust  and  maddening  rattle  till  the  vessel  started  ;  all 
that  seems  now  like  a  nightmare.  Once  past  '  Gib  '  recovery 
began  in  the  fresher  Atlantic  air,  but  that  was  no  longer  '  Up  the 
Straits  "  in  the  nineties. 

Subsequent  '  Memories '  take  me  back  to  the  Naval  College 
(as  a  professor)  in  1896-9,  the  South  African  War  1899-1900,  the 
Admiralty  and  Royal  Marine  Office  1901-3,  the  Home  Fleet 
1903-4,  the  Staff  College  (as  a  teacher)  in  1904-7,  and  to  South 
Africa  on  the  General  Staff  in  1908-13. 


[Sir  George  Aston' s  complete  volume,  'Memories  of  a  Marine,1 
mil  be  published  in  the  course  of  this  month  by  John  Murray. — ED.] 
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the  Porch,'  the  last  book  Lady  Ritchie  ever  published,  is 
dedicated  '  To  our  friend  Rhoda  Broughton '  ;  and  this  friend, 
loving  and  beloved,  seemed  indicated  as  the  most  appropriate  author 
of  sime  commemorative  tribute.  Miss  Broughton,  however,  felt  that 
such  work  lay  outside  her  sphere ;  but  in  declining  the  task  she 
sent  these  few  sentences,  which  she  has  allowed  me  to  place  at  the 
head  of  the  following  article  : 

'  As  I  think  of  her,  Matthew  Arnold's  hackneyed  catchword 
comes  back  to  me,  "  Sweetness  and  light  " — yet  to  that "  brief  abstract  " 
there  is  much,  how  much  I  to  be  added.  The  humour  wholly  belonging 
to  her  alone,  which  stole  so  prettily  and  kindly  through  her  writings, 
lit  i'p  into  mirth  for  herself  as  well  as  for  others  her  own  occasional 
absence  of  mind  and  its  droll  consequences  ;  and  played,  with  how 
gently  a  brightness,  how  bright  a  gentleness,  on  those  small  absurdities 
in  persons  and  things  which,  seen  at  their  right  angle,  give  salt  to  the 
sometimes  insipid  dish  of  daily  life.  Humour  !  yes.  Scarcely  one 
of  her  letters  lacked  some  stroke  of  it.  In  one  of  her  latest  she  said, 
in  praising  the  climate  of  her  Freshwater  home  :  "  The  — — s  arrived 
in  fragments,  but  went  away  twelve  basketsful." 

'  Of  her  exquisite  literary  gift,  I  can  say  nothing  new.  Thank 
Heaoen  !  she  has  not  "fait  ecole  "  /  She  stands  alone  in  her  delicate 
brilliance  ;  the  Groundlings  have  felt  that  to  imitate  her  was  hopeless. 

'  Vividly  comes  back  to  me  the  nearly  sixty  years  ago  memory  of 
my  astonished  delight  when  the  "  Story  of  Elizabeth  "  burst  in  its 
wonderful  novelty  and  spring  like  quality  on  my  consciousness,  written, 
as  I  was  told,  by  a  girl  hardly  older  than  myself !  And  later,  when 
I  choked  over  Monsieur  le  Maire's  death  in  "  The  Village  on  the 
Cliff" — Monsieur  le  Maire  so  absurd  and  so  heroic  ! — how  I  longed 
to  know  his  creator,  as,  thank  God  !  I  afterwards  did. 

'  Genius,  humour,  inimitable  pleasantness  she  had,  but  Love  was 
the  keynote  of  her  life.  Once  I  asked  her,  with  a  rather  stupid  intrusive- 
ness,  whether  good  or  ill  had  preponderated  in  that  life.  She  answered, 
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after  a  moment's  pause,  with  that  irradiated  look  which  those  to  whom 
she  was  most  dear  knew  so  well :  "  There  has  always  been  Love." 
And  Love  in  full  measure  was  with  her  to  the  end.  .  .  .' 

In  her  little  paper  on  Charles  Dickens,  Lady  Ritchie  tells 
us  that  when  his  daughter  asked  her  what  she  could  remember  of 
him,  she  answered  that  she  *  had  lived  all  her  life  in  his  company 
but  could  almost  count  the  occasions  of  actual  meeting  upon  her 
fingers.' 

I  am  thankful  to  say  it  would  take  more  than  one  pair  of  hands 
to  number  the  hours  my  old  friend  and  I  have  spent  together 
since  the  day  when  her  great  father's  spectacles  grew  dim  as  he 
watched  me  capering  round  a  Christmas  tree ;  yet  now  that  her 
own  daughter  asks  the  same  question  of  me,  it  comes  home  to  me 
with  a  sigh  for  lost  opportunities,  how  few  the  times  have  been  when 
I  have  held  her  kind  hand,  have  looked  in  her  face,  and  listened 
to  her  beautiful  low  voice,  compared  with  the  impression  that 
remains  of  a  singularly  faithful  friendship,  the  feeling  of  a  presence 
tranquil  and  benign  that  has  shone  through  my  whole  life.  Many 
people  must  be  thinking  with  me  of  what  we  have  lost — of  what 
we  cannot  lose — for  wherever  she  passed  she  left  this  sense^of 
benediction  behind  her. 


Anne  Isabella  Thackeray  was  in  many  respects  a  favoured  and 
fortunate  person.  The  elder  of  the  two  daughters  of  William 
Makepeace  Thackeray,  she  was  born  straight  into  a  rich  heritage 
of  varied  interest.  The  very  tragedy  that  shadowed  her  father's 
life,  and  made  their  household,  as  she  touchingly  says,  '  more  or 
less  a  bachelor's  establishment,'  was  not  all  loss  in  its  consequences, 
since  it  made  the  little  half-bereaved  girls  equally  at  home  in  two 
cities,  and  added  the  early  Parisian  experiences,  from  which  she 
was  to  distil  some  of  her  most  picturesque  pages,  to  the  wealth  of 
material  constantly  being  garnered  by  this  apparently  abstracted 
young  person.  At  the  age  of  four  she  was  already  an  enthusiastic 
student  of  French  politics,  though  the  particular  dynast  to  whom 
she  vowed  a  passionate  allegiance  varied  with  the  succession  of 
ladies  who  reigned  in  the  more  restricted  sphere  of  her  grandmother's 
kitchen. 

*  The  sons  and  daughters  of  men  and  women  eminent  in  their 
generation/  she  writes,  '  are  from  circumstances  fortunate  in 
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their  opportunities.  From  childhood  they  know  theii  parents' 
friends  and  contemporaries  quite  naturally  and  without  excitement.' 
A  child  who  met  Leigh  Hunt  in  a  morning  walk,  who  in  her  ordinary 
wandering  about  the  house  could  come  on  Count  d'Orsay  lolling 
with  studied  carelessness,  or  Trelawny  scowling  at  himself  in  the 
gla  ss  ;  who  heard  Chopin  playing  his  last  compositions  in  the  little 
bare  apartment  where  he  was  dying ;  who  drank  tea  in  Goethe's 
own  garden-house  at  Weimar,  where  Goethe's  own  grandson 
handed  the  cup  ;  who  spent  long  afternoons  with  Mrs.  Carlyle,  and 
assisted  at  the  memorable  party  given  by  her  father  for  Charlotte 
Bronte,  the  little  lady  in  barege,  '  with  a  pattern  of  faint  green 
moss,'  a  party  which  proved  so  dull  that  she  caught  the  host 
stealing  on  tiptoe  from  the  house — was  indeed  '  fortunate  in  her  op- 
poitunities/  nor  did  she  fail  to  make  use  of  them  for  our  benefit. 

She  once  told  a  kinswoman  of  mine  how,  after  her  father's  death, 
and  during  the  hush  of  grief  when  people  are  a  little  afraid  of 
intmding,  she  and  her  sister  were  telling  each  other  that  things 
would  now  be  different,  and  that  they  must  no  longer  hope  to  see 
many  of  those  whom  his  presence  had  brought  to  the  house,  when, 
as  if  in  answer  to  their  overmodest  misgivings,  the  door  opened  to 
admit  his  great  crony,  Colonel  Hamley.  It  was  characteristic  of 
that  loyal  friend  to  be  the  first  to  rally  to  the  orphaned  girls ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  anyone  who  had  the  chance 
of  frequenting  those  two  charming  women  should  have  needed 
any  other  inducement  to  do  so,  and  indeed  there  is  hardly  a  name 
famous  in  the  art  and  literature  of  England  during  the  last  half- 
century  that  does  not  occur  in  Lady  Ritchie's  reminiscences. 

Thackeray's  daughter  was  certain  not  to  lack  the  company 
of  cultivated  and  interesting  people,  but  she  had  no  need  to 
borrow  a  reflected  lustre  ;  she  was  far  indeed  from  the  confraternity 
of  Captain  Sumph.  Into  any  society  we  may  be  sure  she  brought 
at  least  as  good  as  she  got ;  and  through  all  contacts  she 
remains  a  highly  individual  figure,  her  character  and  temperament 
not  less  her  own  than  her  gifts,  and  her  style  in  writing.  Her 
originality  was  absolute,  occasionally  even  a  little  startling  ;  but 
if  she  sometimes  said  very  unexpected  things  it  was  from  no 
desire  to  dazzle  or  bewilder.  She  only  gave  vent  with  perfect 
spontaneity  to  the  thoughts  that  arose  in  a  singularly  unconven- 
tional mind ;  and  a  beautiful  dignity,  quite  remote  from  self- 
assertion,  and  as  natural  as  everything  else  about  her,  protected 
her  through  life  from  the  faintest  suspicion  of  affectation. 

*  If  we  compare  the  talk  of  great  men  and  women/  she  says  in 
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her  paper  on  Ruskin,  '  one  element  is  to  be  found  in  them  all,  a 
certain  directness  ...  a  gift  for  reaching  their  hearers  at  once, 
giving  straight  from  themselves  and  not  in  reflections  from  other 
minds.  Sunshine,  in  short,  not  moonshine/  If  she  failed  some- 
times to  '  reach  her  hearers,'  that  was  their  fault  (or  at  least  their 
misfortune) ;  she  *  gave  straight  from  herself ' ;  nor  was  that 
the  only  attribute  she  shared  with  the  sun.  Her  whole  nature  was 
sunny,  warming,  cheering,  sap-stirring,  life-giving — and,  like  the 
other  luminary,  her  tendency  (she  couldn't  help  it)  to  shine  on 
the  just  and  on  the  unjust  sometimes  gave  the  impression  of  a 
little  want  of  discrimination.  Yet  she  discriminated.  Oh  yes, 
she  discriminated.  The  creator  of  Mrs.  Butler  and  Mrs.  Palmer 
knew  a  snob  when  she  met  one  as  unerringly  as  the  great  pro- 
fessor of  snobology  himself.  Only  her  charity  embraced  them  too. 
Her  great  gift  of  genuine  sympathy  made  her  understand  that 
there  was  something  to  like  in  the  least  likeable,  and  if  there  wasn't, 
surely  that  was  the  hardest  case  of  all,  the  greatest  reason  for  pity. 
She  knew  that  most  of  the  harm  in  the  world  is  done  by  kind,  fussy 
people,  like  her  own  Madame  de  Tracy,  from  the  best  of  motives  ; 
but  if  she  could  have  believed  in  that  monstrous  creation  of  litera- 
ture, a  conscious  villain,  she  would  have  been  sorrier  for  him  than 
for  anyone.  She  is  not  only  sorry,  but  makes  her  reader  so,  for 
poor,  warped,  passionate  Mrs.  Gilmour  in  her  one  consciously  evil 
act,  her  implied  lie  to  Dampier  that  Elizabeth  had  refused  to 
see  him. 

She  did  not  live  narrowly  among  the  practisers  of  her  own  craft. 
The  studio  was  not  less  to  her  than  the  library.  Many  painters 
were  among  her  closest  friends.  It  would  be  easy  to  sneer  at  some 
of  her  enthusiasms,  but  she  cared  always  more  for  the  soul  of  beauty 
than  for  the  method  by  which  its  rendering  was  attempted,  more 
for  the  humble  and  faithful  spirit  that  is  common  to  all  fine  art, 
than  for  this  or  that  of  its  various  contending  schools. 

No  account  of  her  could  be  true  (I  was  going  to  say  *  complete,' 
but  what  account  of  any  one  can  hope  to  be  that  ?)  which  did  not 
touch  on  her  sensibility  to  music.  And  here,  too,  she  was  happy, 
in  that  many  of  her  most  immediate  circle  were  trained  musicians. 
There  is  a  ringing  melodious  little  '  Blackstick,'  '  Concerning 
Joseph  Joachim,'  the  youth  in  whom  Mendelssohn  detected  '  the 
promise  of  a  noble  service  to  art,'  a  promise  many  of  us  have  heard 
the  man  so  gloriously  fulfil.  All  her  life  is  set  to  music.  The  great 
strains  come  sweeping  through  passage  after  passage  of  her  writing. 
She  wrote  of  it  as  a  poet,  not  as  a  musician,  and  I  think  had  no 
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technical  skill ;  but  to  watch  her  face  as  she  listened  to  fine  music 
was  to  add  for  oneself  another  instrument  to  those  that  made  the 
harmony. 

'  L'harmonie  des  belles  choses  ' !  Even  her  material  surround- 
ings had  a  grace  and  felicity  by  no  means  universal  in  the  days 
of  her  youth.  Her  father  was  among  the  few  in  the  early  years 
of  Queen  Victoria  to  care  for  eighteenth-century  furniture  and 
china.  From  childhood  to  age  she  lived  in  pleasant  rooms,  sur- 
rounded by  pretty  things,  which  is  more  than  many  much  richer 
people  succeed  in  achieving.  Memory  recalls  her  always  relieved 
against  a  becoming  background,  which  being  also  inherited,  like 
the  illustrious  friends,  '  quite  simply  and  without  excitement/ 
remained  where  backgrounds  should,  and  never  usurped  the  front 
of  the  stage,  as  some  people's  pots  and  chairs  are  a  little  apt  to  do. 

In  this  connection  it  is  not  irrelevant  to  mention  that  I  never 
saw  her  dressed  in  anything  that  was  not  well  chosen  and  in  a 
high  degree  suitable.  The  awful  tragedy,  so  pathetically  recorded, 
of  the  '  best  bonnets  '  with  their  gay  ribbons,  and  wreaths  of  pink 
and  blue  acacia,  which  a  stern  parent  forbade  her  and  her  sister 
to  wear,  must  have  seared  her  young  soul.  Perhaps  her  early 
Parisian  initiation,  when  Paris  was  still  the  arbiter  of  elegance, 
had  something  to  do  with  the  purity  of  her  taste,  her  fondness 
for  tender  hues,  for  falling  draperies,  for  old  lace,  for  all  that 
flowed  and  softened  and  accompanied.  As  she  passed  imper- 
ceptibly from  youth  to  maturity,  and  from  that  to  age,  her  attire 
adapted  itself  to  the  changes  as  naturally  as  the  foliage  of  a 
tree  follows  the  varying  seasons. 

II. 

If  the  gods  were  kind  to  Anne  Thackeray  in  the  father,  grand- 
mother, sister,  brother-in-law,  friends,  and  even  the  chairs  and 
tables  they  bestowed  on  her,  they  were  not  less  propitious  to 
Anne  Ritchie  in  the  matter  of  her  husband.  At  an  age  when  many 
women  have  made  up  their  minds  that  a  whole  side  of  life  is  not 
for  them,  she  found  love  and  devotion,  and  happy  marriage  and 
motherhood,  lard  at  her  feet.  She  hesitated  long  to  accept  them. 
I  hope  I  am  not  violating  a  sacred  confidence  by  telling  how,  in 
the  period  of  ill-health  and  depression  that  followed  her  sister's 
death,  one  of  the  determining  factors  had  been  her  conviction  that 
she  should  not  live  long,  and  that  her  husband  would  then  be  able 
to  marry  again.  '  But  now,'  said  she,  with  her  bright  wistful 
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April  look — '  now  I  am  so  well  and  happy,  I  don't  think  I  am 
going  to  die  at  all,  and  I  sometimes  wonder  if  I  have  done  right.' 
It  was  characteristic  of  her  through  life  to  decide  things  instinc- 
tively with  absolute  Tightness,  and  then  be  much  troubled  by 
conscientious  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  her  decisions.  She 
remained  always  a  little  sensitive  about  her  seniority,  but  there 
could  be  no  question  of  any  real  disparity.  If  she  brought  to  their 
union  the  eternal  youth  of  Genius,  he  seemed  endowed  from  boyhood 
with  the  strength,  the  self-reliance,  the  maturity  of  taste  and 
judgment  which  the  rest  of  us  hardly  acquire  with  wrinkles  and 
grey  hairs.  Nothing  ripens  the  intelligence  so  early  as  that  terrible 
ironic  perception  of  the  tears  and  laughter  in  things,  which  is 
vulgarly  called  *  a  sense  of  humour.'  Richmond  Ritchie  possessed 
that  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  had,  moreover,  one  of  the  surest  and 
most  brilliant  minds  1  have  ever  known.  He  had  begun  to  think, 
and  to  think  for  himself,  long  before  most  men  are  quite  sure  what 
thought  means.  Intellectually  he  was  fully  his  wife's  equal, 
perhaps  rather  more  than  her  equal.  The  fact  alone  that  before 
he  was  twenty  he  had  reached  the  decision  from  which  he  never 
wavered,  that  she  was  the  only  woman  in  the  world  for  him, 
shows  that,  when  some  years  later  she  not  without  a  struggle 
agreed  to  marry  him,  she  was  not  throwing  herself  away  upon  a 
foolish  boy. 

In  Cambridge  days,  his  contemporaries  looked  forward  to 
seeing  his  name  blazing  among  the  immortals,  and  I  have  never 
been  able  to  get  over  a  certain  sense  of  waste  at  the  harnessing 
of  such  a  Pegasus,  though  the  vehicle  he  was  condemned  to  draw 
was  nothing  less  than  the  huge  juggernaut  car  of  England's 
Indian  dependency.  We  are  constantly  exhorted  to  '  hitch  our 
waggon  to  a  star  '  ;  and  perhaps  if  more  stars  of  his  magnitude  were 
hitched  to  the  official  waggons  they  might  run  more  smoothly. 

I  must  not  write  as  if  he  had  been  in  any  sense  a  failure.  To 
any  one  of  the  name  of  Ritchie;  India  was  a  tradition,  almost 
an  inheritance.  He  became  an  entirely  successful  and  highly 
respected  public  servant,  his  work  no  doubt  useful  and  beneficent 
to  thousands  ;  but  I  still  resent  the  wearing  out  in  incessant 
drudgery  of  so  fine  an  instrument  that  was  meant  for  the  wonder 
and  delight  of  mankind.  I  grudge  him  to  that  old  Saturn  of  a 
British  Empire  that  thinks  the  brightest  of  the  children  it  devours 
amply  rewarded  with  a  none  too  generous  '  handful  of  silver,'  and 
more  than  honoured  by  '  a  ribbon  to  stick  in  his  coat.' 

No  wife  ever  respected  her  husband  more  whole-heartedly  than 
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Anne  Ritchie  ;  his  nature  supplied  just  the  prop  on  which  hers 
could  spread  itself  most  happily  to  the  sun,  and  ripen  into  glory 
of  rich  refreshing  clusters. 

One  day  when  I  happened  to  be  with  her  she  received  a  message 
that  her  little  son,  who  was  spending  the  afternoon  with  a  school- 
fellow, had  met  with  an  accident.  We  hurried  to  the  neighbour's 
hou^e,  leaving  word  for  Richmond  to  follow  when  he  arrived  from 
London.  I  can  see  now  the  disordered  room,  the  frightened  faces, 
the  victim  pale  but  plucky  on  the  sofa,  with  the  great  gash  he  had 
managed  to  inflict  on  his  unfortunate  leg  ;  but  what  chiefly  comes 
back  to  me  across  the  years,  is  the  sudden  look  of  trust  and 
appeasement  in  the  poor  mother's  face  on  the  arrival  of  the 
husband  and  father,  and  his  quiet  competent  taking  charge  of  the 
situation. 

In  later  life,  the  central  figure  of  this  adventure  has  told  me 
of  what  use  she  was  to  his  father  by  her  charming  and  gracious 
reception  of  any  one  connected  with  the  office,  from  a  travelling 
Begum  to  some  stranded  and  destitute  Indian  youth — while  how 
much  he  in  turn  helped  her  with  her  own  work  will  never  be 
known  to  anyone  but  their  two  selves. 


III. 

I  certainly  do  not  suggest  that  her  husband  wrote  her  books 
for  her ;  she  had  shown  in  the  years  before  her  marriage  how 
little  she  needed  that  any  one  should  do  that.  Criticism,  restraint, 
she  may  have  owed  to  him,  but  he  would  have  been  the  first  to 
recognise  how  much  of  its  essential  charm  must  have  evaporated 
with  any  extraneous  touch  upon  her  actual  writing.  It  is  even 
truer  of  Anne  Thackeray  than  of  most  authors  that  she  lives  in  a 
very  special  sense  in  the  printed  page. 

*  I  have  loved  her  books  for  years/  a  friend  who  never  met 
her  wrote  to  me  the  other  day,  *  and  always  felt  I  loved  her  too. 
The  atmosphere  in  them  must  have  been  due  to  her  charming 
personality  shining  through  all  she  wrote.' 

But  if  her  books  were  in  an  unusual  degree  herself,  that  does 
not  mean  that  they  were  therefore  easy  to  write.  No  good  writing 
is.  She  had  a  very  distinctive  style,  the  result,  as  all  style  must 
be,  of  infinite  pains  and  a  careful  and  happy  selection  of  words,  but 
seeming  so  natural  and  spontaneous  as  to  deceive  the  unwary  into 
the  common  mistake  that  it  was  all  a  matter  of  some  fairy  gift  and 
as  easy  as  breathing.  She  herself  knew  better.  '  It  is  scarcely  the 
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printing  of  the  book  or  the  framing  of  the  picture,'  she  tells  us, 
'  that  puts  a  date  to  the  hour  in  which  the  mind  ripens,  and  carries 
out  its  conceptions.'  Years  of  discipline  and  self-education  had 
gone  to  fashioning  the  instrument  of  which  she  came  to  be  such 
a  mistress. 

'  No  one  knows  the  reams  and  reams  that  I  have  written  and 
destroyed/  said  she  to  her  daughter.  Once  she  told  the  same 
loving  critic  that  she  would  like  to  bring  out  a  new  edition  of 
her  novels,  without  the  adjectives  ;  she  '  thought  then  they  would 
be  very  good.'  Like  all  epigrams,  this  contains  a  grain  of  sound 
criticism  to  an  ounce  of  hyperbole.  If  she  occasionally  overindulged 
in  epithets,  it  was  but  the  defect  of  her  quality ;  her  books  would 
have  been  much  barer  and  less  coloured  without  them.  Take 
this  opening  page  from  one  of  her  ingenious  adaptations  of  the 
old  fairy-tales : 

'  There  is  an  undeniable  fascination  in  pastoral  music,  in  smock 
frocks,  in  porches  with  green  curtains  of  leaf  and  tendril  to  shade 
the  glare  of  the  summer's  day.  These  pretty  old  villages,  whatever 
their  hidden  defects  may  be,  have  at  least  the  innocent  charms 
of  confiding  lattice,  arched  elm  boughs  and  babbling  streamlets. 
Perhaps  the  clear  water  rushes  under  a  wooden  bridge,  washing 
by  the  doctor's  garden  wall,  and  past  the  village  green,  shady 
with  its  ancient  elms,  beneath  which  the  children  play,  and 
the  elders  stretch  their  tired  limbs,  and  travelling  on  into  green 
summery  dells  of  clematis  and  willow  light.  .  .  .' 

You  may  say  that  here  are  too  many  plums  for  the  pudding 
(I  have  purposely  selected  a  rather  extreme  example) ;  but  begin 
to  pull  them  out,  and  see  how  the  whole  thing  comes  to  bits.  Is 
there  an  adjective  that  one  would  not  be  sorry  to  miss,  or  that 
does  not  play  its  part  in  the  general  symphony  ?  I  have  gone 
with  some  care  through  hundreds  of  her  pages,  and  have  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  finding  a  word  that  I  would  willingly  alter 
or  omit.  The  more,  and  the  more  critically,  one  reads  her,  the 
finer  and  richer  her  English  strikes  upon  the  ear.  It  may  not 
always  be  packed  and  close  in  its  quality,  but  it  flows  pure,  lucid, 
sparkling,  and  with  a  sweet  rippling  melody  all  its  own.  The 
difficulty  is  not  in  finding  examples  for  quotation,  but  in  selecting 
among  them.  Could  the  feeling  of  still  summer  moonlight  be  more 
perfectly  given  than  in  the  following  passage  from  '  The  White 
Cat'? 
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'  It  was  a  lovely  vast  night.  That  strange  harmony  which  is 
not  sound,  which  is  not  silence,  was  vibrating  everywhere.  The 
moon  was  slowly  winning  a  silver  victory,  and  conquering  realm 
after  realm  of  sand  and  down  and  sea.  .  .  .' 

'  A  lovely  vast  night "  !     Is  not  that  well  said  ? 

But  in  none  of  her  stories  does  she  paint  such  satisfying  pictures 
as  in  some  of  her  later  recollections.  Whenever  she  comes  near 
Tennyson  or  his  enchanted  island,  she  seems  specially  inspired. 
She  calls  up  Farringford  for  us  in  a  sentence : 

'  There  hung  Dante  with  his  solemn  nose  and  wreath ;  Italy 
gleamed  over  the  doorways ;  friends'  faces  lined  the  passages, 
books  filled  the  shelves,  and  a  glow  of  crimson  was  everywhere ; 
the  great  oriel  window  was  full  of  green  and  golden  leaves,  of  the 
sounds  of  birds,  and  of  the  distant  sea.  .  .  .' 

Turn  the  page,  and  walk  with  her  to  '  High  Down/  '  when  the 
lark  has  flown  out  of  hearing,  and  the  thrushes  begin/  by  *  the 
lovely  creamy  stream  of  flowers  that  flows  along  the  lanes/  where 
'  the  hyacinth  pools  of  blue  shine  in  the  woods/  past  *  the  glory 
of  gorse  blazing  on  the  beacon  hill '  .  .  .  and  so  on  through  the 
whole  beautiful  passage  to  its  climax : 

'  when  you  come  at  last  to  the  Needles,  and  may  look  down  upon 
the  ridge  of  rocks  that  rise,  crisp,  sharp,  shining,  out  of  the  blue 
was] i  of  fierce  delicious  waters.  .  .  / 

How  the  effect  is  built  up  word  by  word  as  we  leave  the  wood 
behind,  'the  little  wood  of  nightingales  and  thrushes/  and  go 
climbing  to  the  heights  above  !  '  The  blue  wash  of  fierce  delicious 
waters ' !  The  phrase  sings  in  one's  head  like  a  favourite  tune. 

In  a  very  sympathetic  paper  that  appeared  not  long  after  her 
death  in  the  Literary  Supplement  of  The  Times,  the  writer  expresses 
surprise  that  she  is  not  an  estabKshed  classic.  It  may  come  yet. 
In  my  youth  only  a  little  band  of  the  faithful  read  Jane  Austen 
(about  whom  Lady  Ritchie  wrote  one  of  her  most  fascinating  appre- 
ciations), but  any  cleverish  young  person  would  have  been  ashamed 
not  to  know  something  of  George  Eliot.  I  should  be  sorry  to  have 
to  say  what  the  cleverish  young  person  of  these  days  may  or  may 
not  have  read,  but  whereas  a  quite  shameless  and  impenitent 
ignc  ranee  of  *  Daniel  Deronda '  might  be  confessed,  any  allusion 
to  ]\Ir.  Collins  or  Maple  Grove  would  be  bound  to  meet  with  some 
responsive  knowingness.  Our  author  knew  how  books  come  to  life 
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again.  '  It  seems  a  pity/  she  says  in  the  first  of  her  '  Blacks  tick 
Papers,' 

*  when  books  pass  away  as  they  undoubtedly  do,  delightful  books, 
worthy  to  be  remembered.  .  .  .  But  sometimes  as  by  a  miracle, 
even  after  a  century  or  two,  such  books  are  called  back  to  existence, 
and  raised  from  the  dust.  Their  hearts  seem  to  beat  once  more ; 
the  time  has  come  for  their  reincarnation.  .  .  / 

If  it  be  true  that  she  is  no  longer  read,  one  can  but  hope,  for 
the  sake  of  the  younger  people  yet  to  come,  that  some  such 
miracle  may  be  wrought  in  her  own  case. 


IV. 

'  My  father/  Lady  Ritchie  tells  us,  '  somewhere  says  that  he 
forgets  dates  and  facts,  and  only  remembers  impressions.  .  .  / 
Her  father's  daughter  so  far  derived  from  him,  that  her  books 
are  written  very  largely  in  impressions.  The  reader  is  sometimes 
left  to  infer  the  facts ;  the  dates  must  take  care  of  themselves ; 
they  do  not  always  quite  succeed  in  doing  so. 

It  is  not  to  be  dogmatically  asserted  that  it  is  the  best  possible 
way  of  telling  a  story,  but  it  was  the  best  (because  the  only)  possible 
way  for  her.  You  may  like  it  or  you  may  not ;  it  takes  two  to 
make  a  bargain.  For  myself,  I  own  to  being  one  of  her  most 
fanatical  adherents.  '  Where  a  book  ends  and  the  reader  begins/ 
she  herself  says,  '  is  as  difficult  to  determine  as  any  other  objective 
and  subjective  problem  ' — and  again  in  another  place : 

'  The  sympathy  between  the  writer  and  the  reader  of  a  book 
is  a  very  subtle  and  strange  one.  The  author  perhaps  writes  .  .  . 
not  in  the  words  and  descriptions  of  the  events  that  really  happened, 
but  in  a  language  ...  of  which  the  full  significance  is  scarcely 
known  even  to  himself.  Only  in  the  great  unknown  world  which 
he  addresses,  there  surely  is  ...  the  friend  of  friends  who  will 
understand.' 

Some  authors  create  characters  who  live  in  the  memory  like 
people  we  have  known,  though  we  may  not  remember  very  much  of 
what  happened  to  them.  When  we  think  of  Miss  Thackeray's 
stories,  on  the  other  hand,  certain  incidents  come  back  to  us  more 
vividly  than  the  actors  who  took  part  in  them,  such,  for  example, 
as  Elizabeth's  sudden  irruption  into  the  prayer-meeting,  in  her  pink 
robes,  and  flashing  her  gold  fan  into  the  eyes  of  the  startled 
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worshippers.  On  looking  up  the  reference  I  was  astonished  to 
find  that  the  occurrence,  so  sharp  and  vital  as  I  recall  it,  is  not  even 
indioatively  narrated,  but  merely  alluded  to  as  having  happened  ; 
yet  after  all  these  years  it  remains  like  a  painful  moment  at  which 
he  had  personally  assisted,  to  one  who  has  forgotten  so  many  where 
he  was  present  in  the  flesh,  and  who,  to  be  honest,  had  retained 
no  very  definite  idea  of  the  girl  whose  defiant  act  had  caused  the 
scandal. 

One  means  by  which  our  author  was  able  to  stamp  an  impression 
on  the  minds  of  her  readers  was  no  doubt  her  copious  use  of  felicitous 
detail.  Like  many  of  her  gifts  it  seemed  easy  to  copy,  to  the 
wrecking  of  some  who  attempted  it.  The  effect  was  not  to  be  at- 
tained by  slapping  in  bits  of  irrelevant  circumstance.  Everything 
depended  on  judicious  selection.  When  Dolly  goes  for  a  walk  with 
Robert  Henley  in  the  lanes  between  Kensington  and  Chelsea,  with 
what  art  the  future  is  made  to  throw  its  shadow  on  the  rosy 
path  !— 

'  They  were  going  they  knew  not  where  ;  into  a  land  of  Canaan, 
so  Dolly  thought  it ;  green  cabbages,  a  long  gleaming  canal,  haw- 
thorn hedges,  and  a  great  over-arching  sky  that  began  to  turn  red 
when  the  sun  set.  Now  and  then  they  came  to  some  old  house 
that  had  outstood  storms  and  years,  fluttering  signals  of  distress 
in  the  shape  of  old  shirts  and  clothes  hung  out  to  dry.  .  .  .  Distant 
bells  rang  in  this  wide  desolate  country.  Women  came  tramping 
home  from  their  long  day's  work  in  the  fields,  and  looked  hard 
at  the  handsome  young  couple.  .  .  .  The  women  trudge  wearily 
home.  The  young  folks  walk  step  by  step  into  life.  The  birds 
cross  the  sky  in  a  sudden  flight.  The  cabbages  grow  where  they 
are  planted.  .  .  .  They  missed  the  Chelsea  Lane.  .  .  .' 

Could  anything  give  more  absolutely  in  a  few  words  the  sense  of 
the  dreaming,  happy  girl  having  in  some  way  taken  the  wrong 
tuniing  ?  Her  cabbages,  too,  we  feel  as  we  read,  will  '  grow  where 
the\"  are  planted.' 

I  am  told  that  its  author  never  spoke  with  much  favour  of 
'  Oil  Kensington.'  Perhaps  her  special  treatment  is  not  calculated 
for  carrying  quite  so  many  pages.  I  think  she  got  bored  with  the 
details  about  money  and  wills  and  inheritances  ;  writing  about 
people  she  could  not  quite  like,  people  who  even  in  youth  could  be 
selfish  or  intriguing,  seems  to  clog  her  pen.  Yet  how  good  it  is  ! 
If  it  depresses  us  at  times,  it  is  just  as  life  depresses  us  with  its 
mistakes  and  disappointments  and  misunderstandings.  Of  how 
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many  longer,  and  ever  so  much  drearier,  fictions  of  a  younger  school 
can  we  say  that  their  chief  defect  is  being  too  like  life  ?  Whatever 
its  faults,  *  Old  Kensington '  contains  two  perfectly  drawn 
figures,  Lady  Sarah  with  her  rough  exterior  and  loving  heart,  so 
typical  yet  so  individual,  as  all  good  characters  in  fiction  must  be, 
and  the  best  bit  of  pure  satire  in  which  Miss  Thackeray  ever  indulged 
—the  immortal,  unforgettable  Mrs.  Palmer.  How  could  I  imply 
that  her  people  do  not  stick  in  the  memory,  when  these  two  rise 
at  once  to  confute  met,  and  Mrs.  Butler  hurries  from  Eaton  Square 
to  join  them — Mrs.  Butler  whose  '  not  de  notre  classe  '  has  been  a 
household  word  to  me  through  life  ?  There  is  not  a  false  note  in 
Philippa  Palmer  from  her  first  appearance  stumbling  over  her  long 
dress  in  her  haste  to  embrace  the  children  she  has  systematically 
neglected,  to  our  last  glimpse  of  her  '  seriously  angry  '  and  '  settling 
herself  down  for  another  nap.' 

'Mrs.  Palmer's  mother  had  been  an  Alderville,  and  the 
Aldervilles  are  all  young,  beautiful,  helpless,  stout,  and  elegantly 
dressed.  Mrs.  Palmer  took  after  them,  she  said.  But  helpless 
as  Philippa  was  her  feebleness  always  leant  in  the  direction  in  which 
she  wished  to  go,  and  in  some  mysterious  fashion  she  seemed  to  get 
on  as  well  as  other  stronger  people.  .  .  .  There  was  something 
soft,  harmonious,  gently  affecting  about  Dolly's  Mamma.  .  .  . 
As  an  injured  woman  she  was  simply  perfect.  .  .  .  She  was 
enchanted  with  her  future  son-in-law ;  he  could  hardly  get  rid  of 
her.  .  .  .  Briareus  himself  could  scarcely  have  supplied  arms  to 
support  her  unsparing  weakness,  to  hand  her  parcels  and  footstools, 
to  carry  her  shawls  and  cushions,  to  sort  the  packets  of  her  corre- 
spondence. She  had  the  Admiral's  letters  tied  up  with  various 
coloured  ribbons,  and  docketed  "  cruel,"  "  moderately  abusive," 
"  apologetic,"  "  canting,"  "  business  "  .  .  .' 

The  future  son-in-law,  Robert  Henley  himself,  is  good  satire 
too.  His  defects  are  indicated  by  a  thousand  deft  touches  ;  indeed 
the  pointing  fingers  are  even  too  numerous,  with  the  result  of 
making  us  a  trifle  impatient  that  Dorothea,  who  is  not  meant  to 
be  a  fool,  should  be  blind  to  what  everyone  else  sees  so  clearly. 
But  after  all,  can  anyone  truthfully  deny  that  the  world  of  his 
experience  teems  with  just  such  cases  ? 

It  looks  as  if  one  were  condemned  immediately  to  qualify  or 
retract  every  statement  to  which  he  commits  himself  about  this 
dear,  imponderable  author.  He  denies  her  a  quality ;  and  from 
every  page  to  which  he  turns  for  confirmation  there  starts  to 
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confound  him  an  instance  of  her  possessing  it  in  a  high  degree. 
He  asserts  that  she  wrote  in  a  particular  manner  ;  and  fails  to  find 
a  corroborative  instance.  He  intimates  that  a  book  is  not  among 
her  best ;  and  every  quotation  turns  Balaam-like  to  bless  her 
altogether.  I  am  anxious  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  mere  fulsome 
panegyric,  but  her  elusive  charm  baffles  criticism.  It  is  like  trying 
to  measure  sunlight  with  a  foot-rule.  We  may  venture  at  least  to 
complain  that  Raban  remains  always  a  little  vague  to  us.  Beyond 
his  melancholy  and  his  long  legs,  and  his  unerring  instinct  for 
saying  what  will  offend  the  one  person  he  wishes  to  conciliate, 
we  do  not  get  much  information  about  Dolly's  eventual  husband  ; 
nor  is  it  ever  made  plain  why  the  episode  of  his  first  marriage, 
throughout  which  he  seems  to  have  behaved  with  an  even  Quixotic 
honour,  should  have  marked  him  with  so  dark  a  stigma. 

In  these  uncertainties  we  do  at  last  touch  a  real  weakness. 
The  heroes  of  none  of  the  stories  seem  quite  to  justify  the  emotions 
they  arouse  in  the  always  attractive  heroines. 

ftliss  Thackeray  looked  at  her  young  men  quite  frankly  across 
the  ditch  of  sex,  whereby  she  at  least  avoided  coming  to  grief  in 
it,  as  so  many  of  her  sister  novelists  have  done  in  the  attempt  to 
present  them  from  within.  Her  attitude  towards  them  is  kindly, 
detached,  a  little  critical,  certainly  not  at  all  admiring.  They 
are  often  faithful  lovers,  and  nice  enough  young  fellows  ;  but  they 
lurk  always  more  or  less  in  the  shadowy  background.  We  know 
almost  as  little  of  Dick  Butler  as  either  of  the  two  women  who 
loved  him  so  devotedly,  and  made  themselves  so  unhappy  about 
him.  Their  creator  rarely  allows  her  poor  heroes  any  good  looks  ; 
the  handsome  ones  are  not  as  a  rule  quite  trustworthy.  They  are 
mostly  plain  and  shortish ;  they  have  beards,  spectacles,  foolish 
enthusiasms.  They  get  into  '  scrapes,'  which  seldom  means  more 
than  that  they  have  been  spending  rather  too  much  money.  In 
moments  of  emotion  they  knock  over  little  tables,  or  go  striding  for 
miles  about  the  country — but  when  all  is  said,  they  are  real  as 
far  as  they  go,  and  it  is  better  to  leave  a  character  truthfully  if  a 
little  sketchily  indicated,  than  to  paint  elaborate  pictures  with  a 
crowd  of  false  details. 


V. 

When  I  re-read  the  *  Village  on  the  Cliff  '  the  other  day,  it  seemed 
to  me  no  less  touching  and  exquisite  than  when  I  regarded  it  from  so 
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different  an  angle  fifty  years  ago.  It  is  made,  as  all  its  author's 
books  are,  of  the  simplest  materials — the  little  hopes  and  fears,  the 
stifled  loves  and  emotions  of  everyday  life.  Like  a  wise  singer 
with  a  very  sweet  voice  of  limited  range,  she  seldom  attempted 
anything  that  was  not  well  within  her  means. 

I  remember  in  youth  being  enormously  impressed  by  Heine,  but 
she  does  not  seem  to  me  now  quite  so  successfully  handled  as  her 
little 'rival,  dear  palpitating  Catherine  George,  with  her  big  round 
eyes  and  rough  dark  hair,  her  sudden  blushes  and  hidden  devotion, 
vibrating  to  every  touch  like  a  too  highly  strung  harp.  Wherever 
she  appears,  alone  in  her  dusty  schoolroom  with  the  '  Idylls  of  the 
King,'  clutching  her  little  sisters  to  her  heart,  in  her  brief  and 
so  rare  moments  of  happiness,  swooped  on  and  borne  across  the 
Channel  like  some  helpless  creature  in  predatory  talons,  weeping 
into  the  well  at  Tracy  where  no  one  may  find  her  tears,  married, 
widowed,  with  scarce  a  consenting  movement,  she  is  always  sweet, 
tender,  pathetic,  the  plaything  of  Fate,  the  victim  of  circumstances. 

The  scenery  is  hardly  less  a  part  of  the  drama  than  the  actors. 
How  the  sense  of  the  moral  and  material  wilderness  of  Eaton  Square 
is  given  (where  else  in  wide  London  could  the  Hervey  Butlers  have 
lived  ?),  with  Mrs.  Butler  at  her  '  handmill '  of  a  Davenport,  '  at 
which  she  ground  down  paper,  pens,  monograms,  stamps,  regrets, 
delights  into  notes  and  turned  them  out  by  the  dozen  ' !  Lambs- 
wold  with  its  lawns  and  geraniums,  and  pale  melancholy  morning- 
room,  presided  over  by  the  portrait  of  the  heiress  who,  though  she 
'  never  married,'  had  mysteriously  contrived  to  '  bring  the  property 
into  the  Butler  family  '-  -*  a  picture  all  in  blue  and  green  shadows, 
in  a  clouded  world  of  paint '  (has  the  method  of  a  master  ever 
been  so  concisely  caricatured  ?) — the  smell  of  the  grapes  in  the 
courtyard  at  Tracy,  the  sunlit  brasses  of  Reine's  kitchen  that  strike 
such  a  chord  in  Catherine's  memory,  all  live  and  play  their  parts,  the 
little  windswept  chalet  with  its  weathercocks — the  cliffs — the  sea ! 

I  have  a  special  tenderness  for  Fontaine.  What  a  good  fellow 
he  was,  what  a  hero,  what  a  gentle,  chivalrous,  considerate  being  ! 
And  Monsieur  Merard,  who  felt  only  three  things  to  be  really 
important — '  that  coffee  should  be  hot,  that  you  and  your  partner 
should  hold  at  least  five  trumps  between  you,  and  that  the  washer- 
woman should  not  iron  your  collars  into  ridges.'  He  and  his  terrible 
old  wife  might  have  come  straight  out  of  Balzac — and  so  might 
Madame  de  Tracy  mere,  who  never  even  appears,  and  is  only 
'  a  voice,  an  appetite,  a  pair  of  velvet  shoes  to  Catherine/ 
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The  whole  story  is  told  with  a  running  accompaniment  of 
juvenile  chorus  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel.  If  the  little  Butlers 
must  be  left  behind  in  Belgravia,  the  little  de  Tracys  and  Toto 
and  Josette  are  waiting  in  France  to  '  take  up  the  wondrous  tale.' 
No  other  writer  has  ever  had  such  a  feeling  for  children.  There 
is  a  patter  of  little  feet  in  every  page  she  wrote.  Quite  irrelevant 
infants  come  crowding  into  all  her  stories ;  she  can't  keep  them 
out.  Her  heroines  must  love  and  suffer,  must  be  deserted,  returned 
to,  even  asked  in  marriage  under  the  fire  of  the  round  eyes.  If  they 
are  not  widowed  mothers,  or  governesses,  or  elder  sisters,  they 
must  borrow  a  niece  or  the  concierge's  baby.  Their  author  cannot 
really  warm  to  them  without  a  pudgy  fist  tugging  at  their  skirts,  or 
a  fat  cheek  cuddled  against  theirs.  Her  young  people  are  not  im- 
possible fairies  or  humorous  little  monsters,  but  just  the  children 
of  everyone's  nurseries  and  schoolrooms.  They  career  through 
her  writing  often  dirty,  sometimes  naughty,  but  invariably  very 
much  alive.  Nor  are  they  always  mere  attendant  Amorini,  but 
have  sometimes  whole  articles  to  themselves.  Her  earliest  contri- 
bution to  the  Cornhill,  and  I  think  the  first  page  she  ever  printed, 
was  a  description  called  *  Little  Scholars,'  of  a  ragged  school  started 
by  dear  friends  of  hers  and  mine,  long  dead.  How  she  loved  her 
own  children  and  grandchildren,  not  to  mention  innumerable  little 
nephews,  nieces,  great-nephews,  and  nieces  and  cousins  of  every 
generation,  shines  out  from  nearly  all  her  letters.  Her  father  relates 
that  at  the  age  of  two  she  wept  over  a  Bible  picture  of  the  sacrifice 
of  Isaac,  would  not  have  the  '  ickle  boy '  killed,  and  '  tried  to 
pull  him  off  the  altar.'  For  eighty  years  thereafter  she  was  never 
to  waver  in  her  earnest  desire  to  have  little  boys,  and  little  girls  too, 
pulled  off  the  altars  of  the  various  Molochs  to  whom  Ignorance 
and  Cruelty  were  immolating  them.  Some  of  her  most  beautiful 
pages  are  dedicated  to  pleading  their  cause. 


VI. 

For  those  who  read  with  any  object  beyond  saving  an  hour 
from  thought,  the  interest  of  fiction  must  always  lie,  after  the  play 
of  emotion,  in  the  picture  of  life  as  it  presented  itself  to  the  eye 
of  the  writer  and  from  this  point  of  view  his  analysis  of  the 
world  in  which  he  lived  and  moved  must  always  be  of  greater  value 
than  the  most  skilful  synthesis  of  a  bygone  age.  Such  a  recon- 
struction has  never  been  more  brilliantly  accomplished  than  in 
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'  Esmond ' ;  and  in  *  Miss  Angel '  his  daughter  set  herself  to  do 
for  the  later  eighteenth  century  what  Thackeray  had  done  for  its 
beginning.  The  book  is  full  of  the  qualities  that  make  everything 
she  wrote  so  pleasing ;  but,  after  all,  if  we  want  to  know  how 
people  lived  and  dressed  and  conversed  in  the  society  that  sat  to 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  or  listened  to  the  wisdom  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
it  is  rather  to  Madame  d'Arblay  and  Boswell  and  Horace  Walpole 
that  we  should  go  than  to  the  cleverest  work  of  uncontemporary 
fiction.  In  '  Miss  Angel '  the  author  had  not  only  to  project 
herself  into  the  manner  of  thought  of  a  former  century,"  which  she 
achieved  with  considerable  insight,  but  to  attempt  the  still  more 
difficult  task  of  making  the  glaring  improbabilities  of  attested 
*  facts '  seem  natural  and  possible.  Few  novelists  would  have 
dared  to  invent  the  story  of  Angelica  Kauffmann's  marriage  to  the 
sham  -de  Horn  ;  none  assuredly  could  have  made  it  convincing. 

If  human  relations  are  depicted  honestly  and  faithfully,  and 
if,  in  addition,  the  characters  which  illustrate  them  are  made  to 
live  for  us,  it  matters  very  little  what  clothes  they  wear.  The 
ladies  of  the  day  when  Anne  Thackeray  wrote  most  of  her  tales 
wore  a  costume  as  archaic  to  the  present  generation  as  Angelica's 
powder  and  patches  and  rosebud-sprinkled  brocade,  but  their  loves 
and  sorrows  were  not  essentially  unlike  those  of  their  grand- 
daughters, and  that  is  why,  when  they  are  depicted  for  us  by  the 
hand  of  genius,  they  can  never  seem  old-fashioned.  As  far  as  the 
eternal  themes  are  concerned,  the  deliberate  setting  of  a  story  in 
a  still  remoter  past  need  not  make  it  less  real  and  stirring ;  but 
in  its  secondary  aspect  of  a  document  of  manners,  the  fact  that 
its  inessential  trappings  are  painted  by  an  eye-witness  must  always, 
other  things  being  equal,  give  a  book  like  '  Old  Kensington '  or 
'  Mrs.  Dymond  '  an  advantage  over  '  Miss  Angel/ 

'  Mrs.  Dymond  '  was  its  author's  last  attempt  at  a  long  novel. 
Much  of  it  is  very  fine  and  human.  The  sense  of  hopelessness 
which  the  fact  of  her  loving  her  odious  husband  imparts  to  the 
tragedy  of  poor  Mary  Marney  could  not  be  more  poignantly  rendered ; 
and  there  is  no  figure  in  all  the  author's  gallery  nearer  to  our 
heart  than  Madame  du  Pare,  who  because  of  her  Scottish  extraction 
was  bound  to  talk  a  more  broken  English  than  if  she  had  been 
genuinely  French  ;  but  the  red  flame  of  the  Paris  '  Commune ' 
is  hardly  the  subject  for  our  artist's  delicate  brush.  She  had  not 
more  vermilion  in  her  colour-box  than  would  make  a  poppy  glow  in 
the  corn,  or  light  up  the  feather  on  poor  Miss  George's  fatally 
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becoming  hat.  I  have  said  before  of  '  Old  Kensington  '  that  the 
large  canvas  is  not  that  with  which  her  methods  could  most  success- 
fully cope.  For  the  short  story,  or  tales  of  the  length  of  '  Elizabeth/ 
they  were  ideal.  There  is  much  that  I  should  like  to  say  about 
her  short  stories,  especially  the  charming  two  volumes  that  she 
founded  on  the  old  fairy  tales ;  but  lured  by  the  temptation  to 
quote  where  every  page  contains  something  beautiful  and  illustra- 
tive, I  have  leffc  myself  no  room  to  do  more  than  refer  ever  so 
passingly  to  the  volumes  of  biography,  criticism,  and  enchanting 
reminiscence  that  form  the  harvest  of  her  later  years,  and  contain 
some  of  her  most  characteristic  work. 

In  her  delightful '  Book  of  Sibyls  '  she  says  of  Miss  Edgeworth  : 
*  Every  description  one  reads  by  her  of  actual  things  and  people 
makes  one  wish  that  she  had  written  more  of  them.  .  .  .' 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  reading  this  book,  as  he  cruised  in 
his  exotic  seas,  was  filled  with  the  same  wish  about  herself. 

«s.s.  Lubeck. 
*  BETWEEN  APIA  AND  SYDNEY. 

•'  DEAR  MRS.  RITCHIE, — Do  you  remember  a  lean  youth  who  used 
to  hang  daily  around  Leslie  Stephen  ?  I  am  that— I  mean  I  am 
all  that  remains  of  that  youth,  and  have  just  been  startled  into 
boyish  joy,  and  diverted  from  the  path  of  duty  (answering  eight 
months'  accumulated  correspondence)  by  your  book  of  Sibyls. 
/  want  MORE.  I  am  fond  of  making  studies  myself;  and  rather 
plume  myself  on  my  talent  in  that  way  ;  my  method  is  the  exact 
opposite  of  yours ;  I  never  see  why  you  lay  on  one  touch  rather 
thaa  another,  I  cannot  see  why  you  make  your  breaks,  all  your 
crai't  is  magic  and  mystery  in  my  matter-of-fact  eyes ;  but  the 
result  is  indeed  exquisite,  and  in  your  small  volume  I  have  made 
a  host  of  friends.  I  beg  of  you  to  give  me  more  :  a  second  volume  : 
Joanna  Baillie,  Mary  Wollstonecraft,  Mrs.  Fry,  Mrs.  Inchbald,  and 
(please)  Mrs.  Radcliffe.  My  wife  (in  a  state  of  delight  almost  equal 
to  mine)  joins  me  in  my  pleading.  Show  us  these  faces,  let  us  hear 
these  voices,  also,  and  make  some  happy  hours  for 

'  Your  admirer, 
'  ROBERT  Louis  STEVENSON. 

1  Or  must  you  be  wooed  in  verse  ? 

'  The  faces  and  the  forms  of  yore, 

Again  recall,  agaii   recast ; 
Let  your  fine  fingers  raise  once  more 

The  curtains  of  the  quiet  past ; 
VOL.  XLVIL— NO.  281,  N.S.  80 
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And  then,  beside  the  English  fires 
That  sang  and  sparkled  long  ago, 

The  sires  of  our  departed  sires, 
The  mothers  of  our  mothers,  show. 

<K.  L.  S.' 

VII. 

There  must  be  few  of  her  readers  who  have  not  felt  Stevenson's 
desire  for  more.  We  think  of  her  with  just  a  novel  or  two,  a 
few  short  stories,  a  handful  of  scattered  papers  to  her  credit. 
Yet  small  as  her  output  seems  compared  with  the  literary  families 
of  the  more  prolific,  when  we  reflect  that  she  wrote  always  at  the 
cost  of  innumerable  headaches,  the  fact  that  she  published,  first 
and  last,  some  fifteen  volumes,  not  counting  the  prefaces  to  the 
biographical  edition  of  her  father's  works,  handsomely  acquits  her 
of  idleness.  Many  people  have  produced  less  in  quantity  with 
nothing  like  her  quality  to  show  in  extenuation. 

Nowhere  is  she  more  truly  and  tenderly  herself  than  in  com- 
memorating her  sisters  of  the  pen,  and  none  of  these  tributes  is 
more  feeling  and  noble  in  tone  than  that  which  she  dedicated  to 
the  memory  of  Mrs.  Gaskell.  I  cannot  deny  myself  two  quotations 
from  it,  because  they  might  have  been  written  word  for  word  about 
herself. 

'  The  voice  seemed  almost  present  once  again  ...  a  delicate 
enunciation  singularly  clear  and  cultivated,  a  harmonious  note, 
moved  by  a  laugh  now  and  then,  and  restrained  by  a  certain  shy- 
ness, that  shyness  which  belongs  to  sensitive  people,  who  feel  what 
others  are  feeling  almost  too  quickly,  and  are  at  times  suddenly 
hindered  by  the  vibration.  .  .  .' 

To  any  that  ever  heard  Lady  Ritchie  talk,  her  own  voice  also 
*  seems  almost  present  once  again '  as  we  read  these  lines  she 
wrote  of  another. 

Mentioning  how  Mrs.  Gaskell  died  within  two  years  of  Thackeray, 
and  at  about  the  same  age,  she  adds  : 

'  He  "  laid  the  weary  pen  aside  "  ;  but  she  did  not  seem  weary. 
She  was  at  work  and  at  play  almost  to  the  last,  living  her  full 
life  with  all  its  cares  and  joys.  .  .  .' 

Of  her  who  outlived  them  both  so  long,  and  reached  an  age 
at  which  weariness  might  have  seemed  so  natural  and  pardonable, 
what  word  could  be  more  truly  spoken  than  that  ? 
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Quite,  quite  at  the  end  she  said  :  '  I  could  almost  scream 
wt  en  I  think  of  my  long  happy  life,  and  all  the  dear  people  I  have 
knowD.' 

Every  line  of  these  later  books  brings  home  to  me  with  a  pang 
how  the  only  hand  that  could  have  dealt  adequately  with  my 
subject  has  laid  down  its  pen.  Precisely  what  one  longs  for  are 
those  illuminating  flashes  by  which  again  and  again  she  fixed  for 
those  who  come  after  some  lightning  vision  of  the  great  dead. 

Something  of  the  service  we  would  fain  ask  of  her  she  does 
unconsciously  perform.  Not  only  do  some  of  the  things  she  says 
of  others  fit  her  own  case  with  curious  exactness,  but  she  could 
no":  paint  her  vivid  life-like  sketches  without  giving  incidentally 
a  very  good  idea  of  the  observant  eye,  the  quick  intelligence, 
thut  caught  exactly  the  right  impression,  the  sure  cunning  hand 
that  conveyed  it  so  unerringly  to  her  readers. 

No  words  of  mine,  however  carefully  chosen,  could  so  fittingly 
close  this  paper  as  one  last  quotation  from  her  '  Jane  Austen ' : 

'  And  so  now  and  then  in  our  lives,  when  we  learn  to  love  a  sweet 
and  noble  character,  we  all  feel  happier  and  better  for  the  goodness 
and  charity  which  is  not  ours,  but  which  seems  to  belong  to  us 
while  we  are  near  it.  Just  as  some  people  and  states  of  mind 
affect  us  uncomfortably,  so  we  seem  to  be  true  to  ourselves  with  a 
truthful  person,  generous-minded  with  a  generous  nature ;  life 
seems  less  disappointing  and  self-seeking  when  we  think  of  the 
just  and  sweet  and  unselfish  spirits  moving  untroubled  among 
dinning  and  distracting  influences.  These  are  our  friends  in  the 
best  and  noblest  sense.  We  are  the  happier  for  their  existence ; 
it  is  so  much  gain  to  us.  They  may  have  lived  at  some  distant 
time,  we  may  never  have  met  face  to  face,  or  we  may  have  known 
th(  m,  and  been  blessed  by  their  love  ;  but  their  light  shines  afar, 
their  life  is  for  us  and  with  us  in  its  generous  example  ;  their  song 
is  for  our  ears,  and  we  hear  it  and  love  it  still,  though  the  singer 
may  be  lying  dead.  .  .  ,' 

HOWARD  OVERING  STURGIS* 
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BOLSHEVISM. 

BOLSHEVISM  lias  now  been  in  existence  as  a  ruling  power  for  two 
years.  So  long  a  period  ought  to  have  been  enough  to  show  to 
the  world  its  true  character,  and  yet  there  are  still  people  who 
profess  to  regard  it  with  awe  as  a  great  light-bringing  movement. 
Some  have  compared  it  with  the  most  splendid  revelations  of 
humanity — to  Christianity  itself.  With  Bolshevism,  we  are  told, 
a  new  era  has  dawned  for  mankind,  a  new  milestone  has  been 
reached,  a  new  corner  turned  in  the  long  road  of  progress,  and  we 
see  opening  out  before  us  a  land  flowing  with  the  milk  and  honey 
of  Bolshevik  promises,  where  the  lion  shall  lie  down  with  the 
lamb,  and  universal  Peace  shall  reign.  All  stories  of  atrocities 
are  dismissed  as  inventions  of  the  enemy,  and  the  Bolsheviks  are 
represented  as  creatures  much  too  bright  and  good  for  human 
nature's  daily  food.  Lest  any  of  my  readers  should  think  I  am 
exaggerating,  I  put  before  them  the  following  picture  of  a  Bolshevik 
from  an  American  writer  : 

'  A  part  of  the  public  leaned  to  this  handy  conclusion  that 
the  Bolshevic  was  a  sans  culotte  and  was  about  to  begin  a  Reign 
of  Terror.  This  was  all  wrong  :  the  Bolshevic  was  no  sans  culotte 
and  nothing  could  have  been  further  from  his  most  cherished 
notions  than  a  Reign  of  Terror.  He  was  a  dreamer — a  dreamer 
of  pleasant  kindly  agreeable  dreams  that  in  another  age  of  the  earth's 
story  may  not  be  dreams  at  all  but  the  corner-stone  of  society. 
And  what  was  to  overthrow  the  existing  social  system  ?  the  torch 
and  axe  ?  Not  at  all.  No  violence.  The  proletariat  of  the  world 
was  to  march  once  round  the  walls  of  Jericho  blowing  a  tin  horn, 
when  down  would  go  the  walls,  joy  follow,  and  oppression  vanish.' 1 

Rhys  Williams  has  a  similar  high-falutin'  passage  in  his 
*  Questions  and  Answers  about  Russia ' : 

'  I  have  known  a  good  many  idealists.  I  know  the  "  uplifters  " 
and  social  workers.  I  know  our  general  line  of  Socialist  idealists, 
and  so  forth.  But  I  never  met  a  band  of  men — I  often  try  to 
correct  myself  and  be  honest  because  it  is  so  easy  to  be  inanely 
partisan — I 'never  met  a  set  of  men  who  made  me  feel  unclean — 
absolutely  unclean,  as  that  group  did  over  there,  as  I  met  them 
in  action.' 

1  C.  E.  Ru&sell,  Unchained  Eussia. 
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I  propose  in  this  article  to  set  over  against  one  another  the 
Bolshevik  as  conceived  by  Messrs.  Kussell  and  Williams,  and  the 
Bolshevik  as  portrayed  by  the  Bolsheviks  themselves,  by  Lenin 
and  his  chief  assistants. 

Bolshevism  is  no  new  thing.  It  has  been  preached  for  more 
than  half  a  generation.  Lenin  has  been  a  prolific  writer,  and  I 
shall  go  back  chiefly  to  the  books  he  published  in  and  after  1905 
as  a  consequence  of  the  first  Russian  Revolution.  I  go  back  so 
far  in  order  to  prove  that  point  for  point  the  whole  course  of  the 
Bolshevik  revolution  was  laid  down  by  Lenin,  that  even  develop- 
meats  still  to  come  have  been  foreseen  by  him,  and  the  horrors 
attending  the  movement,  its  massacres  and  its  unparalleled  cruelty, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  the  spontaneous  outbreak  of  an  infuriated 
and  temporarily  undisciplined  mob ;  on  the  contrary,  twelve 
years  before  the  Revolution  began,  Lenin  anticipated  them,  and 
deliberately  recommended  them,  as  the  best  instrument  for 
accomplishing  his  purpose. 

Lenin,  like  all  other  Russian  Socialists  that  count  for  any- 
thing, is  a  follower  of  Marx  and  Engels.  Their  Communistic 
Manifesto  is  the  foundation  of  his  belief.  Marxism  is  the  touch- 
stone by  which  he  tries  the  creeds  of  other  men.  For  instance, 
Lenin  affects  to  regard  Ramsay  Macdonald  with  pity  because  he 
is  not  a  Marxist.  But  it  would  be  a  vain  thing  to  try  and  find  out 
what  Lenin's  aims  are  simply  by  a  study  of  Marx.  Lenin  is  far 
too  big  a  man  to  make  a  bugbear  of  consistency,  and  his  interpre- 
tations of  the  doctrines  he  has  enunciated,  and  the  promises  he 
has  scattered  about  him  so  profusely  during  his  career,  are  extremely 
generous  and  broad-minded.  His  favourite  saying  is  :  '  There  is 
no  abstract  truth,  truth  is  always  concrete.'  Nothing  would 
be  easier  than  to  prove  that  Lenin  was  not  a  Marxist  at  all. 
Plekhanov  and  the  other  rivals  of  Lenin  in  Russia  have  done  so 
a  thousand  times.  The  Anti-Bolshevik  section  of  the  Social- 
Democrat  party  calls  itself  with  emphasis  the  Marxist  Social 
Democrat  faction.  If  we  leave  Marxism  on  one  side  and  recognise 
that  Lenin  will  never  be  bound  by  the  words  of  a  master  or  even 
by  any  words  of  his  own,  where  are  we  to  find  a  formula  that 
will  express  his  aim  ?  I  believe  that  he  himself  would  most  prefer 
the  noble  words  he  uses  in  his  newspaper  Vpriod  :  '  the  deliverance 
of  humanity  from  every  form  of  oppression  and  from  the  exploita- 
tion of  man  by  man.'  Prave  orts,  prave  orts.  We  shall  see  how 
near  he  comes  to  the  spirit  of  them. 
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The  roots  of  Leninism  go  deeper  than  Marxism.  Behind 
his  political  theory  there  is  a  philosophy  of  life  and  morals.  Lenin 
does  not  often  speak  of  these  more  intimate  questions.  It  is 
extremely  important,  however,  to  note  what  he  has  to  say  about 
them,  because  his  attitude  towards  the  fundamental  problems 
of  morality  and  religion  goes  far  to  explain  the  peculiar  character 
of  Bolshevism.  In  the  Proletarii  Lenin  for  once  draws  aside  the 
veil  and  declares  that  Marxism  is  Materialism  and  glorifies  it  as 
such.  He  gravely  discusses  whether  a  Christian  may  become 
a  Bolshevik,  and  decides  that  is  permissible,  but.  of  course,  he  must 
be  taught  the  error  of  his  ways.  In  Vpriod  on  the  other  hand  he 
says, 

'  We  shall  never  allow  such  an  absurdity  as  a  Social-Demo- 
cratic Christian.  We  shall  not  shut  the  mouth  of  the  Christian 
preacher,  nor  on  the  other  hand  shall  we  shut  the  mouth  of  the 
preacher  of  Materialism,  our  splendid  philosophy  of  life,  which  is 
free  from  the  corruptions  of  thousands  of  years.' 

Christianity,  he  says,  is  the  ideology  of  the  oppressor,  it  is  the 
weapon  of  exploitation.  Just  as  the  Vampire  was  fabled  to  make 
its  victims  go  off  into  a  dream  before  it  sucked  their  blood, 
so  Christianity  serves  to  drowse  the  brains  of  the  victims  of 
Capitalism.  We  are  far  from  making  it  a  reproach  to  Lenin  that 
he  is  not  a  Christian.  The  Monarchists  professed  Christianity  as 
ostentatiously  as  Lenin  rejects  it ;  is  any  Christian  proud  of  the 
fact? 

Lenin,  of  course,  gives  us  no  system  of  morality.  We  repeat 
his  favourite  saying  :  '  There  is  no  abstract  truth  :  truth  is  always 
concrete/  We  can  only  infer  his  morality  from  his  discussions 
of  particular  cases.  The  most  illuminating  of  these  is  the  dis- 
cussion in  Proletarii  on  the  question  :  Is  War  a  catastrophe  ?  He 
says  there  is  no  such  thing  for  the  Social  Democrat  as  an  absolute 
catastrophe,  just  as  there  is  no  absolute  good  and  no  absolute  truth. 
Higher  than  the  interests  of  the  personality  come  the  interests  of 
the  class. 

Apparently,  higher  you  cannot  go.   . 

And  if  a  given  war  serves  the  interest  of  the  proletariat  as  a 
class,  if  it  frees  it  from  part  of  its  chains,  and  gives  it  freedom  to 
fight  and  develop,  then  such  a  war  is  a  progressive  one,  independent 
of  the  sufferings  and  sacrifices  it  may  cause.  It  is  true  that  Lenin 
is  speaking  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  but  he  adds  :  '  The  Revolu- 
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tion  is  civil  war,  it  is  war  too,  and  the  sentimental-ethical  point  of 
view  about  a  revolution  is  shared  by  no  Socialist.'  The  man  who 
puts  the  interests  of  a  class  as  the  highest  good,  who  rejects  the 
*  sentimental- ethical '  point  of  view  and  welcomes  war  if  only  it 
promotes  the  interests  of  his  particular  class,  is  far  from  Mr.  Russell's 
picture  of  a  good-natured  dreamer  blowing  his  trumpets.  We  are 
getting  nearer  the  sans  culotte.  In  his  '  Two  Tactics  '  he  says  that 
great  questions  in  the  life  of  nations  are  decided  only  by  force. 
Again,  in  another  passage,  he  glorifies  the  Soviets  of  1905  in  that 
they  acted  as  organs  of  power,  above  and  outside  all  laws  and 
norms  whatever.  They  acknowledged  no  other  power  and  no  other 
norm.  A  power  unlimited,  outside  the  law,  resting  on  force  in 
the  direct  meaning  of  the  word,  that  is  the  dictatorship.  It  is 
true  that  he  says  that  the  power  on  which  it  rests  is  not  that  of 
bayonets  or  money  or  ancient  institutions,  it  is  the  mass  of  the 
people.  But  again  the  language  of  the  passage  shows  how  little 
Lenin  would  be  restrained  by  '  sentimental- ethical '  considerations 
in  using  the  power  that  the  people  gave  him. 

We  can  now  understand  the  difference  between  him  and  the 
Mensheviks  and  other  Socialists.  The  former  wished  to  remake 
the  State  gradually,  by  working  with  the  bourgeois  parties,  and 
proceeding,  somewhat  in  the  English  fashion,  from  reform  to 
reform.  In  his  '  Two  Tactics '  Lenin  laughs  at  the  Mensheviks 
as  Girondists,  as  people  who  want  to  do  things  gently,  politely, 
amiably.  The  Bolsheviks,  he  says,  are  the  Jacobins  of  con- 
temporary Socialism,  and  they  wish  the  nation,  i.e.  the  proletariat 
and  the  peasantry,  to  settle  with  the  monarchy  and  the  aristocracy 
in  the  plebeian  way,  '  ruthlessly '  exterminating  the  enemies  of 
freedom,  crushing  their  opposition  by  force,  not  granting  any 
concessions  to  the  accursed  brood  of  serfdom,  the  Asiatics,  the 
outrage  upon  mankind,  who  were  ruling  Russia.  He  guards  him- 
self here  by  saying  that  he  does  not  recommend  an  exact  imitation 
of  the  Jacobin  tactics  of  the  French  Revolution.  But  the  use  of 
the  word  ruthless  is  characteristic  of  Lenin  in  all  these  discussions 
of  1  he  right  method  to  be  followed.  After  his  Revolution  was  con- 
summated, he  used  it  in  his  speeches  as  a  direct  spur  to  murder  and 
civil  war.  Did  ruthless  mean  one  thing  in  1905  and  something  else 
in  1917  ?  From  the  beginning  he  says,  '  Let  ruthless  war  decide 
the  choice  of  ways.  We  shall  show  ourselves  traitors  to  the  revolu- 
tion, if  we  do  not  make  use  of  the  energy  of  the  masses  and  their 
enthusiasm  for  remorseless  and  unrestrained  fighting/ 
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The  exact  meaning  of  all  this  is  made  clearer  by  some  articles 
in  his  newspaper  Vpriod.  He  returns  to  the  idea  that  the  Bolsheviks 
are  to  the  Mensheviks  as  the  Jacobins  to  the  Girondists.  He  then 
goes  on  to  speak  of  the  methods  that  a  Bolshevik  ought  to  use. 
Political  murders,  the  assassination  of  individuals,  he  holds  to 
be  a  mistake.  It  was  the  favourite  method  of  the  Socialist- 
Revolutionary  party,  and  Lenin  condemns  it,  not  on  moral  grounds, 
but  because  it  leads  to  nothing.  But  mass  terrorism,  mass  murders 
• — there  is  something  great  and  inspiring !  Terrorism  with  the 
mass  of  the  people  behind  it,  that  is  his  aim.  The  removal  of  the 
most  harmful  persons  in  power  at  the  time  of  open  mass  warfare 
• — this  is  the  most  legal  form  of  war,  and  only  that  man  can  confuse 
it  with  the  terrorism  of  private  assassination  who  is  hopelessly 
unable  to  understand  the  tasks  of  a  real  live  revolution.  He 
exclaims,  '  May  the  fusion  of  revolutionary  terrorism  and  mass 
movements  develop  and  strengthen,  may  the  mass  quickly  advance 
to  terroristic  methods  of  warfare  with  all  possible  weapons ! ' 

It  is  the  more  necessary  to  emphasise  all  this,  as  there  is  a 
number  of  people  still  ready  to  assure  us  that  the  Bolshevik  looks 
upon  bloodshed  with  aversion.  I  have  waded  through  all  the 
pamphlets  published  by  the  Bolsheviks  in  England,  and  time 
and  again  I  came  upon  the  assertion  that  terror  is  one  part  of 
their  programme.  I  have  shown  that  Lenin  preached  it  twelve 
years  before  the  Revolution  began.  There  is  no  excuse  whatever 
for  Bolshevik  apologists  who  conceal  these  facts.  Even  if  they 
have  not  read  all  the  obscure  pamphlets  Lenin  has  published,  they 
ought  to  have  read  his  public  utterances  since  he  came  into  power. 
From  the  moment  that  Kerenski  was  overturned  the  Bolshevik 
press  and  Bolshevik  speeches  repeated  with  damnable  iteration 
the  three  phrases  :  '  The  Red  Terror/  '  Ruthless  War  ! ' :  '  The 
bourgeoisie  must  be  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth ! '  This 
means  that  as  soon  as  Lenin  felt  himself  firmly  seated,  he  deliberately 
instigated  his  followers  to  mass,  murder.  And  even  before  his 
Revolution,  his  newspaper  Pravda  was  preaching  murder. 

I  particularly  remember  one  cartoon  that  appeared  in  Pravda. 
It  showed  the  ghosts  of  beheaded  monarchs,  such  as  Charles  I.  and 
Louis  XVI.  appearing  to  Nicholas  II.,  and  it  bore  a  legend  to  this 
effect, '  These  have  been  killed,  why  should  Nicholas  keep  his  head  ?  ' 
In  the  magazine  the  Bolsheviks  provided  at  Irkutsk  for  the  prisoners 
of  war  whom  they  hoped  to  bring  over  to  their  party,  occurs  the 
sentence  :  '  Our  flag  is  red  because  it  must  be  dipped  in  the  blood 
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of  the  bourgeoisie/  Lenin  is  still  preaching  ruthless  tactics.  The 
Siberian  papers  some  months  ago  were  quoting  a  pronouncement 
that  Lenin  had  issued  against  Kautski  (it  might  have  been  a 
speech,  but  I  think  it  was  a  pamphlet).  In  this  Lenin  explains  that 
it  is  not  enough  to  give  the  proletariat  equal  privileges  with  the 
bourgeoisie.  The  latter  being  better  educated,  more  used  to  power, 
inheriting  also  finer  traditions,  are  sure  to  prove  themselves  superior 
to  the  proletariat  in  every  contest  for  great  positions  in  the  State. 
You  can  only  make  the  proletariat  safe  by  destroying  the  bourgeoisie. 
I  am  loth  to  quote  a  man's  words  from  the  newspapers  of  his 
opponents ;  I  know  it  is  not  safe,  but  I  do  so  with  a  special  purpose. 
The  English  Bolsheviks  are  translating  a  great  deal  of  material 
just  now.  I  challenge  them  to  put  before  the  public  the  controversy 
between  Lenin  and  Kautski,  and  to  publish,  without  suppressing 
or  altering  a  single  word,  the  whole  of  Lenin's  answer  or  answers  to 
Kautski.  And  if  there  is  any  doubt  about  Lenin,  there  is  none 
about  Bukharin.  In  a  pamphlet  on  Communism,  issued  for  the 
benefit  of  the  German  workers,  he  says :  '  When  the  German 
workers  secure  the  victory,  they  would  do  well  to  hang  Scheidemann 
with  Wilhelm  on  the  same  gallows.  There  are  also  a  number  of 
similar  gentry  in  France,  in  England,  and  in  other  countries/ 
So  much  for  our  harmless  blowers  of  tin  trumpets,  the  good  men 
who  make  Mr.  Williams  feel  so  unclean. 

The  Bolsheviks  thus  proposed  to  wade  through  slaughter  to 
a  throne — but  for  what  purpose  ?  In  order  to  establish  the 
'  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat '  ?  The  Bolsheviks  frankly  accept 
this  phrase  with  all  its  implications.  The  dictatorship,  they  have 
told  us  again  and  again,  is  a  form  of  government  resting  on  force 
and  force  alone,  '  ruthlessly '  crushing  its  opponents.  And  they 
accept  the  word  '  proletariat/  a  term  that  excludes  the  peasantry 
as  well  as  the  bourgeoisie.  They  intend  forcibly  to  impose  the 
will  of  the  minority  on  the  majority.  The  proletariat  does  not 
compose  more  than  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  Eussian  people,  and  yet, 
theoretically,  it  has  equal  voting  power  in  the  Soviets  with  the 
peasantry.  Practically  it  has  far  more.  Lenin  laughs  at  democracy 
and  scorns  the  word.  All  this  is  true  and  much  more,  but  it  is  only 
fair  to  the  Bolsheviks  to  state  that  they  regard  the  dictatorship 
of  the  proletariat  as  a  passing  phase,  as  the  means  of  bringing  about 
the  great  day  when  '  humanity  shall  be  freed  from  every  form  of 
oppression  and  the  exploitation  of  man  by  man  shall  cease/  The 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  is  a  corridor,  out  of  which  the  State 
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will  pass  into  full  freedom  without  the  subjection  of  class  to  class  or 
man  to  man.  My  only  objection  to  the  Bolsheviks  here  is  that  they 
have  never  really  put  their  theories  into  practice.  The  State  that 
they  wish  to  create  can  only  be  built  up  by  the  people  themselves 
working  freely  and  unhindered  in  their  own  way.  If  the  Bolsheviks 
could  only  have  the  courage  of  their  convictions,  there  would  be 
some  hope  for  Russia.  But  the  proletariat  is  never  allowed  to 
dictate  to  Lenin,  it  is  Lenin  who  dictates  to  the  proletariat.  The 
elections  to  the  Soviet  are  '  made '  as  shamelessly  in  Russia  as  in 
bourgeoisie  France.  And  it  is  just  because  Lenin  will  never  allow 
the  proletariat  or  the  peasantry  to  assume  a  dictatorship,  that  he 
and  his  party  will  go  the  way  of  Nicholas  II.  What  the  dictatorship 
of  the  Bolsheviks  really  means,  I  wish  to  illustrate  from  two  instances 
• — their  relations  to  the  workmen  and  to  the  peasants. 

To  take  a  test  case  with  the  working  men,  both  Lenin  and 
Trotsky  have  declared  their  intention  of  introducing  the  Taylor 
system  into  the  Russian  factories.  To  the  horrified  protests  which 
have  been  showered  upon  them,  they  have  one  stereotyped  answer  : 
'  Yes,  the  Taylor  system  is  horrid,  when  you  are  working  for  a 
capitalist,  and  the  proceeds  of  your  labour  go  to  him.  But  it  is 
a  great  thing  when  you  are  working  for  the  State,  that  is  quite 
different.'  Poor  deluded  sons  of  Adam !  The  Taylor  system  is 
the  most  brutal  and  soul-killing  slavery  ever  devised  by  the  mind 
of  man.  Does  anybody  imagine  that  the  Bolsheviks  will  ever 
make  this  system  general  in  Russia  by  '  constitutional '  means — 
by  allowing  the  people  freely  to  express  their  opinions  through 
the  Soviets  ?  If  this  system  becomes  general  in  Russia,  it  will 
only  be  through  '  ruthless  '  methods.  But  a  *  ruthless  '  dictator 
is  not  the  man  who  can  rule  the  working  classes  nowadays.  He 
has  passed,  we  hope,  for  ever.  The  spirit  aroused  by  the  Revolution 
itself  has  made  him  impossible.  There  are  many  signs  that  the 
working  men  are  already  tired  of  the  Bolshevik  methods.  A  body 
of  them  went  to  a  certain  commissar  and  complained :  '  Our 
master  receives  us  politely  when  we  go  to  him,  and  he  listens  to 
what  we  have  to  say,  and  is  kind  to  us.  But  when  we  come  to 
you,  you  keep  us  waiting  and  pay  no  attention  to  our  complaints.' 
Working  men  are  rescuing  their  old  masters  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Soviets,  because  they  prefer  to  work  with  them.  All  signs 
point  to  the  conclusion  that  if  there  were  really  a  dictatorship 
of  the  proletariat  in  Russia,  the  present  commissars  would  have 
to  go. " 
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The  peasant  question  is  admitted  by  everybody  to  be  the 
most  difficult  one  that  faces  the  Bolsheviks.  Lenin  has  always 
written  about  it  with  extraordinary  frankness.  If  only  the 
Russian  peasants  could  read,  there  would  be  an  end  of  Lenin. 
At  tho  first  the  peasants  will  support  the  revolution,  says  Lenin, 
because  they  want  the  land.  But  once  they  have  got  the  land, 
they  will  be  against  us.  We  are  for  the  abolition  of  private 
property.  We  are  against  hired  labour — against  one  man  working 
for  another.  In  the  Proletarii  Lenin  says  that  the  Bolsheviks 
do  not  promise  any  harmony  or  any  equality  from  the  first  successes 
of  the  revolution  ;  on  the  contrary  they  promise  a  new  struggle, 
a  new  inequality,  a  new  revolution.  Radek,  Bukharin,  Trotski, 
all  spoak  in  the  same  strain.  The  bitterest  struggle  of  all  is  to 
come  when  the  proletariat  tries  to  bend  the  peasantry  to  its  will. 
Trotski,  in  '  War  and  Revolution,'  says  that,  in  the  first  stages  of 
the  revolution,  the  peasantry  will  be  on  the  side  of  the  proletariat. 

'  On  the  other  hand  the  peasantry  can  never  oust  the  proletariat, 
becau.se  the  history  of  capitalism  is  the  history  of  the  subordination 
of  the  village  to  the  city.  The  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat 
and  the  peasantry  is  impossible,  as  the  peasantry  can  never  form 
a  powerful  party  of  its  own.' 

The  Bolsheviks  intended  to  allow  the  peasants  to  seize  their 
land.  Then,  in  order  to  weaken  them  as  a  class,  they  intended 
to  organise  the  rural  proletariat,  i.e.  the  poorest  peasants,  against 
those  who  already  held  land,  and,  by  keeping  the  peasantry 
divided  against  itself,  to  subjugate  it  and  in  the  end  appropriate 
all  th(  land  for  the  State.  The  ultimate  aim  I  give  in  Bukharin's 
own  words  : 

'  In  agriculture  as  in  industry  it  is  best  for  production  to  be  on  a 
large  scale.  In  large  undertakings  good  agricultural  instruments 
can  be  used,  material  economised,  the  work  itself  arranged  according 
to  ono  plan,  every  labourer  put  in  his  place,  above  all,  accounts 
accurately  kept,  thus  preventing  waste  of  material  or  labour. 
Our  task  is  not  all  to  see  that  every  labourer  should  grub  about 
on  his  corner  of  land  like  a  beetle  in  a  heap  of  dung,  but  the  poor 
peasants  should  go  over  to  common  work  on  the  largest  possible 
scale.' l 

Wiiat  a  prospect !     Every  labourer  to  be  put  in  his  place  ! 

1  Das  Programm  der  Kommunista. 
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By  whom  ?     Under  what  penalties  ?    Well  might  the  Bolsheviks 
anticipate  the  bitterest  of  all  rights  before  this  was  possible. 

Fortunately  the  passive  resistance  of  the  peasant  seems  already 
to  have  broken  up  these  plans.  At  first  everything  went  according 
to  programme.  The  Soviet  of  Workers  and  Peasants  was  renamed 
the  Soviet  of  Workers  and  the  poorest  Peasants.  As  Lenin  had 
clearly  foreseen,  the  bulk  of  the  peasants  turned  against  the  Soviets. 
BirukofT  in  his  book  the  '  New  Russia  '  admits  that  the  attempt 
to  base  a  policy  on  the  poor  peasants  was  unsuccessful.  Th< 
Bolsheviks  dissolved  their  Poverty  Committees  and  in  Birukoffs 
words  '  formed  new  Soviets '  from  the  moderately  well-to-do 
element.  Delightful  phrase,  *  formed  new  Soviets '  !  It  gives 
the  Bolshevik  case  away  so  completely.  It  shows  the  Bolsheviks 
enfranchising  just  from  that  class  that  is  likely  to  support 
them,  and  disfranchising  those  who  are  of  no  use  to  them. 
It  shows  the  completely  artificial  character  of  the  Bolshevik 
Soviet  movement,  and  that  the  Soviets  under  Bolshevism  are 
something  imposed  by  the  clique  that  happens  to  be  at  the  head 
of  affairs  and  not  an  institution  that  is  being  developed  by  the 
people  itself.  The  problem,  however,  is  not  solved  by  the  forma- 
tion of  new  Soviets.  If  Lenin  ever  conquers  his  external  enemies 
and  gets  his  hands  free  to  deal  with  the  moderately  well-to-do 
peasants,  they  will  have  another  chance  to  appreciate  the  qualities 
of  his  Jacobinism.  Nothing  shows  so  clearly  the  essential  brutality 
of  Bolshevism  as  does  their  land  policy.  An  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Russians  are  peasants.  The  Bolsheviks  have 
declared  in  so  many  words  that  they  are  ready  by  all  the  means 
in  their  power  to  force  this  majority  to  live  in  submission  to  the 
comparatively  insignificant  minority  of  the  urban  proletariat. 
They  have  no  illusions  as  to  the  difficulty  of  the  task,  they  have 
said  that  it  will  be  the  bitterest  fight  of  all  and  will  need  the  most 
'  ruthless  '  measures.  And  what  now  of  Lenin's  fine  words  about 
freeing  humanity  from  every  kind  of  oppression  ?  To  free  the 
peasants  from  one  bondage  and  to  hand  them  over  to  the 
Bolsheviks,  is  it  not  driving  out  Satan  by  Beelzebub  ? 

In  this  article  I  have  tried  to  represent  Bolshevism  as  the 
Bolsheviks  themselves  imagine  it.  Let  it  be  remembered  that 
the  chief  difference  between  the  Bolsheviks  and  their  Socialist 
opponents  is  one  of  tactics.  All  that  was  constructive  in  their 
programme  would  be  approved  of  by  other  Socialists.  We  may 
well  ask,  what  have  these  tactics  brought  Russia  ?  The  Bolsheviks 
protest  that  Russia,  exhausted  by  war  and  revolution,  is  not  a  fair 
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example  of  what  they  can  do.  On  the  contrary  we  assert  that 
the  present  state  of  Russia  is  an  excellent  example  of  what 
Bolshevism  leads  to.  There  is  not  a  single  disaster  that  has  now 
overtaken  Russia  that  is  not  the  direct  outcome  of  some  phase  or 
other  of  their  fantastic  policy.  Soviet  Russia  is  now  carrying  on 
half  ft  dozen  little  wars  from  Finland  to  Vladivostock.  Each  of 
these  wars  is  due  to  some  blunder  in  Bolshevik  policy.  Russian 
trade  and  manufactures  are  at  a  standstill— as  the  result  of 
Bolshevik  wars.  Famine  has  slain  its  millions  in  Russia — as  the 
result  of  the  Bolshevik  niggardliness  to  the  peasants.  And  now 
having  killed  so  many  who  are  indispensable  and  destroyed  so 
much  that  is  irreplaceable,  how  far  have  they  got  and  what  work 
of  lasting  value  have  they  performed  ?  They  boast  of  great  reforms 
in  home  affairs.  They  claim  credit  for  having  founded  ten 
universities  in  two  years.  Ten  universities  in  two  years  !  Why, 
not  even  Germany  could  do  that.  A  university  is  not  made,  it  is 
born,  and  it  takes  a  long,  long  time  to  come  into  being.  They 
have  established  what  are  called  in  Russia  '  people's  universities/ 
i.e.  lecture  courses  something  like  our  University  Extension  Lectures, 
but  of  a  far  lower  standard.  Meanwhile,  real  University  life  in 
Russia  has  practically  perished,  and,  as  anybody  can  see  from 
Mr.  Ransome's  book,  even  in  the  schools  very  little  was  done  last 
winter  because  of  the  difficulty  of  heating  them.  And  if  on  the 
other  hand  we  turn  to  the  work  of  the  opponents  of  the  Bolsheviks 
in  Siberia,  we  see  real  progress  being  made.  New  University 
institutions  founded  at  Irkutsk,  Harbin,  Vladivostock,  where 
real  scholarly  work  is  done  by  professors  banished  from  Russia 
by  thi;  Red  Terror.  All  over  Siberia  schools  are  being  founded 
wherever  the  money  can  be  found  for  them.  The  Zemstvos,  which, 
unlike  the  Bolshevik  Soviets,  are  free  organs  of  public  opinion, 
are  carrying  on  the  great  work  of  education  with  all  the  more  zeal 
just  because  they  are  in  such  intimate  connection  with  the  people. 
It  is  true  that  the  English  Pro-Bolsheviks  are  spreading  the  report 
that  Koltchak  suppresses  Zemstvos,  but  that  is,  to  quote  Viscount 
Grey,  ;i  first-rate  lie.  It  is  the  Bolsheviks  who  suppress  Zemstvos. 
And  similarly,  if  we  take  all  the  internal  reforms  of  which  the 
Bolsheviks  boast,  we  shall  scarcely  find  one  which  would  not  have 
been  introduced  without  their  tactics  of  *  ruthless  '  warfare.  Let 
us  never  forget  that  the  Constituent  Assembly,  which  Lenin  '  ruth- 
lessly '  dispersed,  was  so  overwhelmingly  Socialistic  that  it  would 
never  have  been  captured  by  the  capitalists,  and  that  everything 
of  permanent  value  that  the  Bolsheviks  have  done  would  have  been 
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done  equally  well  through  the  Assembly,  and  without  the  awful 
waste  of  human  life  which  the  Bolsheviks  deliberately  planned. 
And  more  than  that,  the  Bo'sheviks  have  deliberately  ruined  the 
most  valuable  contribution  made  by  the  Russian  Revolutionists 
to  the  practice  of  government.  Before  the  Bolsheviks  came  into 
power,  the  Soviets  were  free  instruments  of  the  working-class 
opinion,  their  franchise  was  the  widest  ever  conceived  or  realised 
in  actual  life.  But  the  Bolsheviks  have  made  the  Soviets  of  less 
importance  and  value  than  the  Duma  was  under  the  Czar.  The 
principle  of  the  Soviets  deserves  careful  study,  it  is  probably  the 
most  fruitful  idea  in  recent  political  thought,  but  the  '.ruthlessness  ' 
with  which  the  Bolsheviks  have  used  it,  has  discredited  it  all  over 
the  world.  Those  who  value  the  Soviets  must  pray  for  the  speedy 
departure  of  the  Bolsheviks.  * 

England  is  rapidly  approaching  a  condition  similar  to  that 
which  made  the  Bolshevik  Republic  possible.     Prices  are  rising, 
food  and  manufactured  articles  are  scarce,  repeated  strikes  are 
increasing  the  difficulties  of  supplying  the  market  with  the  goods 
that  are  needed.     It  is  certain  that  the  English  Bolsheviks  will 
follow  the  example  of  their  Russian  brethren  and  employ  every 
conceivable  means  to  aggravate  the  distresses  of  the  poor.     The 
same  lies  and  the  same  promises  will  be  strewn  broadcast  here  as 
in  Russia.    A  campaign  against  Conscription  is  already  in  full 
swing — and  when  the  Bolsheviks  come  into  power,  a  National 
Militia  will  be  formed  from  which  nobody  will  escape.     The  new 
conscript  will  be  called  upon  to  fight  not  only  his  iellow-citizen  at 
home,  but  to  take  part  on  the  Bolshevik  side  in  every  revolution 
all  over  the  world  from  China  to  Peru.     The  Bolsheviks  agitated 
against  the  death -sentence  in  the  army,  and  then  when  their  turn 
came  re-introduced  it,  not  only  for  the  erring  soldier,  but  also  for 
his  wife  and  family.     It  is  important  that  the  English  soldier  should 
make  quite  clear  to  himself  what  Bolshevik  discipline  means.    The 
labourer  will  be  promised  control  of  his  destiny,  and  be  assured 
that,  in  rising,  he  has  nothing  to  lose  but  his  chains.     He  will  rise 
and  help  to  establish  the  great  Bolshevik  Republic,  only  to  find 
that  he  has  exchanged  one  slavery  for  another,  and  that  this  time 
he  is  in  the  grip  of  a  system,  the  avowed  object  of  which  is  to  put 
every  man  in  his  place  and  to  keep  him  there.     New  Bolshevik  is 
but  old  Czar  writ  large. 

HEREWARD  T.  PRICE. 
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A    PLEA    FOR  OLD-AGE   HOMES. 
BY   EDITH  SELLERS. 

ONCE  found  an  old  man  and  woman  sitting  quietly,  side  by  side, 
just  waiting  for  the  end  to  come.  Starvation  was  written  on  their 
faces  in  unmistakable  terms  ;  already,  indeed,  there  was  that  odd 
bright  look  in  their  eyes  that  always  tells  its  own  tale. 

They  had  been  living  for  months,  the  two  of  them,  on  six  shillings 
a  week  ;  and  out  of  that  six  shillings  they  had  had  to  pay  three 
and  sixpence  a  week  in  rent ;  to  spend  sixpence,  too,  on  fires,  lights} 
and  soap.  Thus  a  shilling  a  week  each — that  is,  less  than  a  penny 
three  farthings  a  day — is  all  that  they  had  had  wherewith  to  buy 
food  ;  and  let  one  strive  as  one  will  to  pinch  and  save,  the  grim 
wolf  cannot  very  long  be  held  at  bay  on  a  shilling  a  week.  They 
were  face  to  face  with  death  when  I  paw  them  that  morning,  and 
they  knew  it.  They  had  known  it,  indeed,  for  days.  None  the 
less,  so  far  as  I  could  make  out,  they  had  never  told  any  living 
creature  that  they  were  even  on  short  commons.  When,  later,  1 
asked  them  why  they  had  not  applied  to  the  relieving  officer  for 
help,  they  seemed  surprised  at  my  lack  of  understanding. 

'  We  did  think  sometimes  of  going  to  him/  the  old  woman 
replied  gently,  '  but  we  really  could  not ;  for,  if  we  had,  he  might 

have  sent  us  to  the  workhouse ;  and '  She  paused  for  a 

moment  and  then  added,  in  a  whisper :  '  We  talked  it  all  over, 
you  sea,  and  we  had  quite  made  up  our  minds,  that  we  would 
rather  die  quietly  here  than  go  to  the  workhouse.' 

It  was  a  clear  case  of  attempted  suicide,  and  merited  condem- 
nation of  course.  But  what  could  I  say  ?  For  as  I  looked  at  this 
poor  old  woman,  I  thought  of  another  poor  old  woman  who  had 
gone  to  the  workhouse,  and  of  the  reply  she  had  given  when  asked 
why  she  had  gone.  '  I  had  to  choose  between  the  workhouse  and 
starvation,'  she  said,  '  and — well — I  chose  badly.' 

Some  two  years  later  this  old  couple  had  ten  shillings  a  week 
on  whiuh  to  live, — none  the  less  they  had  to  go  to  the  workhouse. 
They  were  taken  there  by  force.  For  they  had  become  too  feeble 
to  live  alone ;  and  their  daughter,  who  had  promised  to  make  a 
home  for  them  in  return  for  their  ten  shillings,  had  tired  of  the 
work.  She  really  could  not  afford  to  have  them  with  her,  she 
said  ;  for  she  was  a  lone  widow,  and  not  only  did  they  cost  her  the 
full  ten  shillings,  but  they  kept  her  the  whole  day  at  the  wash-tub.- 
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Besides,  according  to  her,  '  One  can't  have  old  folk  under  one's 
feet,  day  in  and  day  out.  They  just  get  on  one's  nerves.'  So, 
in  spite  of  their  vehement  protests,  their  entreaties  and  tears,  she 
bundled  them  off  to  the  Union. 

I  was  out  of  England  at  the  time ;  but  a  week  later,  as  it 
chanced,  I  returned ;  and  I  went  at  once  to  see  them.  The  old 
woman  was  dying,  dying  because  she  was  in  the  workhouse.  She 
had  lain  in  bed  the  whole  seven  days  she  had  been  there,  just  eating 
out  her  very  heart  with  shame  that  she  was  there.  Never  shall  I 
forget  the  cry  she  raised  when  she  saw  me. 

'  Oh  !  Miss,  don't  tell  them  I'm  here.  Promise  me  you'll  never 
let  anyone  know  that  I  came  to  the  workhouse.'  The  thought  of 
her  old  friends  and  neighbours  ever  hearing  where  she  was,  was 
evidently  more  than  she  could  bear. 

She  died  the  next  day ;  and  her  husband  would  also  have  died 
had  he  not  forthwith  been  removed  from  the  workhouse. 

Within  six  months  he  was  there  again,  however,  his  daughter- 
in-law  having  brought  him  back,  because  she  had  found  thai 
week  by  week,  he  cost  her  more  than  his  five  shillings.  Then  his 
granddaughter  took  charge  of  him,  for  he  fretted  too  sorely 
be  left  in  the  Union ;  but  she  could  not  keep  him  long,  for  she 
had  her  own  living  to  earn  ;  and  he,  with  his  five  shillings, 
a  burden,  not  a  help.  Three  times  he  was  taken  out  of  the  work- 
house, and  three  times  he  was  brought  back,  because  such  of 
relatives  as  could  give  him  a  home,  in  return  for  his  five  shilling 
a  week,  would  not ;  and  such  as  would,  could  not.  The  end  oi 
it  was,  he  died  in  the  workhouse,  just  as  his  wife  had  died. 

Now  these  old  people,  although  very  worthy  old  people,  wei 
unreasonable  of  course.  It  was  sheer  perversity  on  their  par*, 
fret  and  worry  as  they  did  just  because  they  were  in  the  work- 
house. They  ought,  by  all  the  rules,  to  have  been  quite  happ} 
there  ;  and  they  would  have  been,  no  doubt,  had  they  had  commoi 
sense.  For  never  in  their  lives  before  had  they  been  so  well  house( 
clothed,  and  fed,  as  there ;  never  so  well  cared  for.  It  was 
model  workhouse,  one  in  which  the  aged  inmates  were  surrounde 
with  comforts.  They  were  in  the  infirmary,  too,  where  monej 
was  spent  on  them  lavishly.  This  old  man  and  woman  who, 
their  own  little  home  had  never  had  more  than  fifteen  shillings 
week,  on  which  to  live  and  bring  up  their  family,  were  there  costii 
the  ratepayers  something  like  a  pound  a  week  each.  Yet, 
spite  of  all,  they  were  miserable,  more  miserable  than  they 
ever  been  before,  even  in  that  terrible  week  when  they  were  ] 
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waiting  for  the  end  to  come.  And  with  worthy  old  people  it  is 
almost  always  thus.  They  none  of  them  seem  to  ha\e  common 
sense  in  what  concerns  the  workhouse.  If  they  have  to  go  there, 
they  are  wretched,  no  matter  how  much  money  is  wasted  on  trying 
to  make  them  happy.  '  Yes,  we  are  very  comfortable  here/  an 
inmate  of  a  quite  luxurious  workhouse  once  said  to  me.  Then 
a  wistful  look  came  into  her  poor  bewrinkled  old  face,  and  she 
added  emphatically,  '  But  we  are  not  happy  at  all/ 

She  had  her  reasons,  of  course,  for  not  being  happy.  They 
all  have  their  reasons,  good  or  bad.  To  the  average  respectable 
old  woman,  who  has  spent  her  days  in  a  little  cottage,  with  only 
her  own  belongings,  the  mere  fact  of  having  to  live  in  a  huge  room, 
with  strangers  around  her,  is  undoubtedly  a  terrible  trial.  To 
have  her  meals  at  a  long  table,  with  official  eyes  watching  her, 
is  for  her  simply  appalling.  She  would  rather  by  far  munch  a 
crust  of  dry  bread,  well  out  of  sight,  than  eat  the  most  savouiy 
of  pottages  in  public.  Then,  even  at  seventy,  freedom  is  sweet, 
and  in  the  workhouse  one  is  at  the  beck  and  nod  of  every  official, 
bound  to  do  what  one  is  told  to  do  ;  and  that,  as  a  rule,  means  do 
nothing.  In  her  own  cottage  an  old  woman  has  always  something 
to  do,  something  to  think  of,  to  plan,  and  it  gives  a  zest  to  life ; 
but  in  the  workhouse  she  must  just  sit  with  her  hands  before  her, 
the  whole  day  long,  waiting  for  a  bell  to  ring.  This,  in  itself,  spells 
misery  ;  and  there  is  something  much  worse  than  this.  Between 
a  workhouse  inmate  and  even  the  poorest  of  the  respectable  poor, 
there  is  socially  a  great  gulf,  it  must  be  remembered ;  for  in  the 
workhouse  all  are  paupers  alike,  whether  they  have  old-age  pensions 
or  not.  Once  there  she  has  the  criminal,  the  vicious,  and  the  de- 
graded around  her,  night  and  day ;  and  officially  she  ranks  with 
them.  She  feels  herself  an  outcast,  therefore,  a  disgrace  to  those 
for  whom  she  cares ;  and  this,  more  than  anything  else,  is  an 
insuperable  bar  to  her  ever  being  happy,  even  in  the  best  of 
workhouses,  or  her  ever  going  there  unless  she  is  forced. 

I  hear  sometimes  of  old  men  and  women  who  are  in  the  work- 
house through  choice ;  but  I  almost  never  come  across  them,  unless, 
indeed,  they  be  either  sorely  afflicted  or  quite  worthless.  Among 
all  the  inmates  whom  I  have  known,  and  their  name  is  legion, 
there  are  only  three  respectable  old  women  who  went  to  the  work- 
house of  their  own  free  will,  and  remained  there,  although  physically 
able  to  leave,  and  each  with  another  home  to  go  to.  The  first 
of  the  three  went  there  because  she  had  discovered  that,  by  living 
with  her  son,  she  was  preventing  him  from  getting  married ;  the 
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second,  because  she  knew  that  her  daughter  with  whom  she  was 
living  was  starving  herself  to  death  to  give  her  bread  ;  and  the 
third,  a  Scotchwoman,  because  she  could  not  agree  in  matters 
theological  with  her  son  whose  house  she  was  keeping.  Apart  from 
these  three,  all  the  workhouse  inmates  I  have  ever  met  with,  who 
were  even  fairly  respectable,  were  unwilling  inmates,  and  were 
more  or  less  miserable.  They  were  where  they  were,  either  because 
they  needed  skilled  nursing,  or  because  they  had  nowhere  else 
where  they  could  be,  had  no  one  to  make  a  home  for  them,  and 
could  not  make  a  home  themselves,  even  such  of  them  as  were 
old-age  pensioners. 

Practically  it  is  impossible  for  anyone  above  seventy  to  make 
a  decent  home  for  himself — or  herself — on  7s.  6d.  a  week,  or 
even  on  10s.  Unless  a  home  can  be  found  for  him,  he  must  go  to 
the  workhouse.  And  it  is  only  those  who  have  tried  who  know 
how  hard  it  is  to  find  homes  for  the  aged,  even  with  their  own 
relations,  if  all  that  they  have  is  their  old-age  pensions.  Before 
the  Pension  Law  came  into  force,  I  sifted  and  sorted  some  1200 
old  workhouse  inmates  that  I  might  discover  how  many  of  them 
would  have  homes  to  go  to,  when  they  became  old-age  pensioners  ; 
and,  out  of  the  whole  1200,  only  23  had  even  a  fairly  good  chance 
of  a  home  when  that  time  came.  And  I  doubt  whether  I  should 
find  even  twenty-three,  now  that  the  War  has  bereaved  so  many 
old  people  of  those  on  whom  they  relied  for  support. 

'  I  can't  abear  old  men  about,  and  I'm  bothered  enough  as 
it  is,'  a  woman  once  told  me,  when  I  tried  to  persuade  her  to  play 
the  caretaker  to  her  husband's  father.  '  I've  a  sight  more  to  do 
than  I  can,'  another  replied,  when  I  suggested  to  her  that  she  might 
take  in  her  own  father ;  another  again  waxed  quite  righteously 
indignant,  when  I  ventured  to  enquire  if  she  would  make  a  home 
for  her  mother,  *  For  five  shillings  a  week !  indeed  I  won't ! ' 
she  cried  angrily.  '  "Why !  she  would  cost  me  more  than  that,  and 
all  the  trouble  besides.'  And  that  was  in  pre-War  days,  when 
6s.  went  as  far  as  10s.  goes  now. 

These  women  were  of  the  worthless  sort,  of  course.  They  and 
such  as  they,  are,  however,  the  few,  not  the  many.  The  great  maj  ority 
of  the  sons  and  daughters  whom  I  have  at  one  time  or  another 
asked  to  take  in  an  old-age  pensioEer  mother  or  father,  would 
have  said  '  Yes '  gladly,  if  they  could,  I  feel  sure.  But  with  the 
best  will  in  the  world,  they  could  not ;  the  thing  was  impossible. 
Sometimes  it  was  the  husband  who  barred  the  way,  sometimes  it 
was  tbe  wiie  ;  but  more  often  than  either  it  was  poverty.  '  We'd 
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lov-3  to  have  her  with  us,  but  we  really  can't  afford  it,'  I  have 
oft<m  been  told.  *  What  with  fires  and  washing  she  'ud  cost  us 
mote  than  she  'ud  bring,  and  it  is  a  hard  pinch  for  us  as  it  is.' 
Most  often  of  all,  however,  it  was  lack  of  room.  Houses  are  hard 
to  find  in  this  our  day  and  rents  are  terribly  high,  so  high  that  it  is 
sheer  mockery  to  suggest  to  the  average  unskilled  labourer,  that 
he  should  take  an  extra  room,  even  for  his  own  mother,  if  all  that 
she  has  wherewith  to  pay  for  everything  is  her  pension.  And  a 
spare  room  he  has  never,  by  any  chance,  not  even  the  tiniest  of 
attics.  '  Why,  we  are  packed  like  herrings  already,'  is  an  answer 
I  have  more  than  once  received,  when  I  have  asked  near  relatives 
to  take  in  an  old  man  or  woman.  '  There  are  ten  of  us  here  as 
it  is,  and  we  have  only  two  rooms,'  they  would  say  ;  or,  *  How 
could  an  old  woman  live  here  ? '  they  would  ask.  '  She  would 
never  get  up  them  stairs  alive  ! ' 

Then,  if  it  is  hard  to  find  homes  for  old-age  pensioners  with 
their  own  belongings,  when  these  belongings  are  not  well-paid 
artisans  but  unskilled  labourers,  it  is  of  course  much  harder  to 
find  them  with  outsiders  ;  that,  indeed,  in  towns  is  practically 
impossible.  No  woman  is  willing  for  7s.  Qd.  a  week  to  house,  feed 
and  tend  anyone  above  seventy,  who  is  not  of  her  own  kith  and 
kin.  If  she  has  no  conscience,  she  may  undertake  to  do  it ;  but 
she  will  not  do  it ;  it  would  not  pay  her  to  do  it.  As  her  charge 
would  cost  her,  if  properly  cared  for,  every  penny  she  would  receive 
with  him,  she  would  have  nothing  in  return  for  all  the  work  he 
caused  her,  all  the  worry,  the  anxiety ;  and  even  respectable  old- 
age  pensioners  are  by  no  means  always  pleasant  house-mates.  When 
too  infirm  to  live  alone,  the  poor  are  therefore  just  as  certain  to 
go  to  the  workhouse,  now  that  they  have  old-age  pensions,  as  they 
wer-3  in  the  days  when  they  had  out-relief,  unless,  indeed,  they  have 
relatives  with  whom  they  can  live.  And  among  the  very  poor — • 
the  unskilled  labour  class — nearly  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred 
have  no  relatives  with  whom  they  can  live,  after  they  are  seventy. 
For  them,  therefore,  the  Old-Age  Pension  Law  is  something  very 
like  a  fraud  ;  they  are  not  one  whit  better  off  now  that  it  is  in 
force,  than  they  were  before  it  was  passed.  In  one  respect,  indeed, 
they  are  worse  off  now  than  they  were  then  ;  for,  whereas  then 
they  were  regarded  as  deserving  objects  of  charity,  and  often 
received  presents,  now  but  few  of  them  have  even  a  Christmas  box. 
For,  as  it  is  known  that  they,  as  old-age  pensioners,  are  collectively 
costing  the  nation  many  millions  a  year,  it  is  taken  for  granted 
thau  individually  they  are  well  provided  for-  much  too  well,  indeed, 
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the  stingy  hold.  And  all  the  time  these  poor  old  folk,  the  alone- 
standing  old-age  pensioners  (who  are  alone-standing,  perhaps, 
because  their  sons  and  grandsons  have  been  killed  in  the  War) 
are  living  in  misery,  either  in  the  workhouse,  where  life  is  a  burden 
to  them,  or  in  some  little  tenement,  where  they  are  not  only  un- 
cared  for  but  half-starved,  and  have  nothing  but  the  workhouse 
to  look  forward  to.  And  already,  ten  years  ago,  a  Royal  Commission 
decided  that  to  let  decent  old  people  be  in  the  workhouse  was  a 
disgrace  to  us  all. 

That  the  present  state  of  things  is  hard  on  our  old-age  pensioners 
cannot  be  denied,  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  it  is  hard,  also,  on  the 
ratepayers  ;  for  in  the  workhouse  every  old-age  pensioner,  if  a 
Londoner,  costs  the  ratepayer  not  very  far  short  of  a  pound  a 
week.  And  what  adds  to  the  sting,  the  great  misery  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  great  expense  on  the  other,  are  alike  unnecessary. 
For  the  pensioners — such  of  them  at  least  as  are  respectable — might 
be  lodged  in  old-age  homes  instead  of  in  workhouses  ;  and  in  well- 
managed  homes,  they  would  not  only  be  comfortable,  but,  so  far 
as  in  them  lay,  happy ;  and  they  would  cost  the  ratepayers  very 
much  less  than  they  cost  them  now. 

I  know  very  comfortable  old-age  homes  in  Norway,  where, 
in  pre-War  days,  the  cost  per  head  was  only  6s.  a  week ;  in 
Switzerland,  where  it  was  Is.  Zd.\  and  in  Denmark,  where  it  was 
7s.  6d.  Even  in  Vienna,  where,  in  normal  times,  the  cost  of  living 
is  as  high  as  in  London,  the  average  cost  per  head,  in  quite  charm- 
ing homes,  was  under  9s.  a  week,  before  the  War.  And  what  there 
is  in  other  countries,  there  might  be  here.  Already,  indeed, 
there  are,  at  Whyteleafe,  Eastbourne,  and  some  few  other  places, 
old-age  homes  in  which  the  inmates  are  well  content,  and  with 
good  reason  ;  yet  all  that  they  cost  before  the  War  was,  at  Whyteleafe 
Ss.  8%d.  a  week  each,  and  at  Eastbourne,  8s.  6d.  Had  they  been 
in  London  workhouses,  at  that  time,  they  would  each  have  cost 
14s.  9Jd.  a  week  ;  and  were  they  there  now,  they  would  be  costing 
something  like  a  pound. 

Among  all  the  old-age  homes  I  know,  and  I  know  very  many, 
there  is  not  one  in  which  the  cost  per  head  is  so  high  as  in  the  average 
English  workhouse  ;  and  there  are  only  four  in  which  the  standard 
of  comfort  is  not  very  much  higher.  In  one  of  them,  indeed, 
the  standard  is  so  high — the  inmates  fare  so  well  and  seem  so 
happy— that  the  late  Sir  Robert  Giffen,  after  paying  them  a  visit, 
exclaimed,  with  the  ring  of  keen  regret  in  his  voice :  '  We  in 
England  really  could  not  afford  to  make  our  aged  poor  so  com- 
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fortable  as  you  make  yours ! '  And  the  inmates  of  that  cheery 
little  home  were  costing  only  about  half  as  much  per  head  as  the 
inmates  of  the  most  dismal  workhouse  in  London.  Thus  we  should 
actually  effect  savings  all  round,  in  money  as  well  as  in  misery, 
were  we  to  lodge  our  alone-standing  old  people  in  old-age  homes, 
ins  bead  of.  in  workhouses.  That,  indeed,  the  Royal  Commission 
admitted,  in  the  Report  published  ten  years  ago. 

It  is  not  by  lavishing  money  on  the  respectable  poor  that  they 
are  made  comfortable  and  happy  in  their  old  age.  Of  that  we 
have  proof ;  for  we  lavish  money  on  ours  now,  more  money  than 
any  other  nation,  yet  they  are  miserable.  Electric-lighted  palaces, 
with  uniformed  officials,  do  not  appeal  to  them ;  they  would  rather 
by  far  live  in  what  we  should,  perhaps,  call  hovels.  What  their 
hearts  are  set  on,  and  what,  if  they  are  Anglo-Saxons,  they  must 
have  to  be  content,  is  each  a  little  room  which  is  their  own  private 
property,  where  they  can  lie  down  when  they  like,  get  up  when 
they  like,  secure  from  inquisitive  glances  ;  where  they  may  have 
their  own  little  treasures  around  them,  see  their  friends  every  day 
if  they  choose,  or  be  alone  if  such  be  their  fancy.  And  the  room 
must  be  in  a  house  reserved  exclusively  for  the  respectable ;  one 
that  bars  its  doors  inexorably  against  the  disorderly  and  the  dis- 
reputable, as  well  as  against  the  whole  ex-criminal  tribe.  This  is 
a  sine  qua  non ;  for  the  worthy,  if  Anglo-Saxons — there  are  races 
with  whom  it  is  otherwise — cannot  live  happily  side  by  side  with 
the  worthless.  They  always  feel,  let  one  say  what  one  will  to  the 
contrary,  that  there  is  disgrace  in  sharing  or  dwelling  with  them. 

They  must  also,  if  they  are  to  be  even  fairly  comfortable,  be 
dealt  with  individually,  as  human  beings,  not  as  mere  wheels  in  a 
huge  machine.  Their  tastes  must  be  studied,  their  prejudices 
must  be  humoured,  and  deference  must  be  shown  to  their  wishes. 
They  must,  in  fact,  be  treated  with  respect,  as  worthy  old  people 
ought  to  be  treated.  Consideration  must  be  shown  to  them,  sym- 
pathy, too  ;  and  they  must  be  left,  so  far  as  possible,  to  live  their 
own  lives,  go  their  own  way.  The  mere  fact  that  this  is  done  in 
every  decent  old-age  home  and  is  not  done  in  our  workhouses, 
explains  in  a  very  great  measure  why  respectable  old  people  are 
so  much  happier  in  these  homes  than  in  workhouses,  while  costing 
their  fellows  much  less.  For  studying,  humouring,  deference- 
showing  costs  nothing  in  money,  although  much  in  time  and  thought. 
Wherever  the  aged  poor  are  lodged,  it  is  the  spirit  in  which  the 
administration  is  carried  on  that  determines  their  comfort,  not 
the  amount  of  money  that  is  spent  there. 
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I  know  an  English  workhouse  where  the  old  inmates  are  all 
hurried  out  of  their  beds  at  half-past  six  o'clock,  even  in  winter, 
that  the  officials  may  have  their  breakfast  in  peace  and  comfort 
at  the  hour  they  like  best.  Now,  nothing  of  that  sort  could  possibly 
occur  in  Denmark  or  Austria.  No  Director  would  dare  give  his 
sanction  to  any  arrangement  under  which  the  comfort  of  the  aged 
was  sacrificed  to  that  of  the  officials  ;  for,  if  he  did,  all  classes 
would  rise  up  in  wrath  and  clamour  for  his  dismissal.  There, 
the  first  lesson  an  official  has  to  learn,  when  appointed  to  an  old- 
age  home,  is  that  he — or  she — is  there  to  make  the  inmates  not 
only  comfortable  but  happy.  It  is  part  of  his  regular  duty  to 
listen  to  them,  sympathise  with  them,  help  them,  and  take  care 
of  them,  while  interfering  with  them  as  little  as  possible.  He  is 
there,  in  fact,  as  their  servant ;  and  he  is  sent  away  at  once  if 
he  does  not  serve  them  well.  For  there,  the  old-age  homes  are 
regarded  as  the  special  property  of  the  aged  poor,  the  places  where 
they  have  the  right  to  be,  so  long  as  they  demean  themselves  in  a 
seemly  fashion. 

Large  towns  must,  of  course,  have  fairly  large  old-age  homes. 
Still,  the  smaller  they  are  the  better,  so  far  as  the  inmates 
are  concerned.  The  very  best  I  know,  i.e.  those  in  which  the  old 
people  seem  happiest,  are  quite  small,  either  one  house,  just  large 
enough  to  take  in  eight  or  ten  inmates,  or  a  row  of  little  one-roomed 
cottages,  with  a  larger  cottage  attached.  And  there  are  great 
advantages  in  making  them  small,  as  then  every  district  can  have 
either  its  own  home,  or  it  can  share  a  home  with  a  neighbouring  dis- 
trict. Thus  it  is  able  to  watch  over  the  inmates,  and  see  for  itself 
that  they  are  properly  cared  for  ;  while  they  have  their  old  friends 
within  hail,  and  that  means  much  to  them.  Nor  is  that  all : 
in  a  small  home,  officialdom  can  safely  be  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
and  that  spells  saving  all  round.  In  that  cheery  little  home  that 
appealed  so  strongly  to  Sir  Robert  Giffen,  out  of  every  pound  spent 
18^.  2%d.  was  spent  on  the  old  people,  and  only  Is.  9|d.  on  the 
officials  ;  whereas  there  are  English  workhouses,  where,  even  before 
the  war,  5s.  out  of  the  14s.  9^.  a  week  every  inmate  was  costing 
went  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  officials. 

In  many  very  comfortable  foreign  old-age  homes  there  are 
only  two  officials,  an  artisan  and  his  wife ;  and  the  man  receives 
no  wages,  only  free  board  and  lodgiog.  He  is  expected  to  go  out 
and  earn  wages  during  the  day,  and  to  give  a  helping  hand  to  his 
wife  at  night.  It  is  on  the  woman  that  the  chief  responsibility 
for  the  home  rests.  She  is  the  matron,  she  is  also  the  old  people's 
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general  manager,  caretaker,  and  servant.  She  finds  out  what 
they  wish  to  eat,  buys  it,  and  cooks  it,  waiting  on  them  the  while 
and  watching  that  no  harm  befalls  them.  If  they  are  strong  enough, 
they  keep  their  own  rooms  clean  ;  if  they  are  not,  she  cleans  them 
for  them.  She,  with  the  help  of  a  maid-servant,  or  perhaps  a  char- 
woman, does  everything  for  them,  in  fact,  so  long  as  they  are  fairly 
well.  Then,  when  illness  comes,  she  calls  in  a  doctor  and  nurse. 
Meanwhile  the  inmates  are  all  well  clothed,  well  fed,  and  well 
cared  for  ;  and  they  are  almost  as  free  from  interference  as  if  they 
were  in  their  own  cottages.  There  are  some  few  rules  in  force  for 
the  general  comfort ;  and  these  must  be  kept,  of  course,  and  the 
doctor's  orders  must  be  obeyed.  No  inmate  may  go  to  a  public 
house,  solicit  alms,  or  wander  about  outside  when  he  ought  to 
be  in  bed  ;  nor  may  he  be  quarrelsome,  or  uproarious.  If,  in  spite 
of  due  warning,  he  will  persist  in  breaking  these  rules,  the  matron 
reports  him  to  the  Local  Authorities,  for  the  place  is  as  a  rule 
under  their  control ;  and  he  has  to  leave  the  home  forthwith. 
So  long,  however,  as  he  conducts  himself  properly,  he  is  treated 
in  all  respects  as  a  worthy  citizen  ;  and  no  one  has  the  right  to 
say  him  yea  or  nay. 

Many  of  the  foreign  old-age  homes  are,  of  course,  humble  little 
places  ;  still,  humble  little  places  are  what  most  poor  old  people 
lovo  best ;  they  are  the  only  places,  indeed,  in  which  they  ever 
feel  quite  afc  home.  Our  alone-standing  old-age  pensioners  would 
lovo  them,  had  they  the  chance  ;  would  feel  at  home  in  them,  too. 
And  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  given  the  chance. 
On  the  contrary,  economy  and  humanity  alike  demand  that  they 
should.  Old-age  homes  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  provided  for 
them,  with  all  possible  speed,  for  their  own  sake,  and  also  for  the 
sako  of  those  whom  they  have  lost  in  the  War.  Many  of  the  old 
people  who  are  now  alone-standing,  are  alone-standing,  we  must 
not  forget,  because  those  who  would  have  stood  by  them  have 
keen  killed,  killed  fighting  for  them  and  for  us.  This  is  a  fact  which 
it  behoves  us  all  to  bear  well  in  mind  when  devising  schemes  for 
War  Memorials.  For,  could  our  dead  soldiers  be  asked  how  they 
would  best  like  us  to  show  our  gratitude  to  them,  their  reply  would 
be,  I  cannot  but  think  :  '  Show  it  by  seeing  to  it  that  those  whom 
we  have  left  behind  us  are  well  cared  for.'  And  in  old-age  homes 
theic  mothers  and  fathers,  all  their  respectable  belongings  indeed, 
would  if  in  need  be  well  cared  for,  when  too  feeble  to  care  for 
themselves.  This  in  itself  is  a  good  reason,  surely,  why  we  should 
set  GO  work  forthwith  to  provide  these  homes. 
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BY  MAJOR  C.  J.   C.   STREET. 

IT  is  almost  to  utter  a  platitude  to  say  that  war  has  lost  its 
picturesqueness,  had  developed  into  a  science,  an  elaborate  game 
played  by  men  in  mud-stained  khaki,  crowned  with  steel  hats 
painted  with  the  strange  discords  of  camouflage.  The  old  panoply 
has  vanished  ;  bright  coloured  tunics,  shining  breast-plates.  The 
very  polished  muzzles  of  the  guns  have  given  place  to  an  universal 
neutral  tint,  shared  alike  by  weapon  and  man. 

Yet  war  has  still  its  picturesque  side — I  remember  one 
September  dawn  seen  from  an  Observation  Post  that  will  remain 
with  me  as  the  most  beautiful  thing  that  I  have  seen — and,  to 
counterbalance  it,  the  most  matter-of-fact,  cold-blooded,  calculating 
side,  that  very  few  have  ever  realised.  For,  to  the  actual  business 
of  physical  maiming  has  been  added  the  more  subtle  process  of 
insidious  slaughter  of  morale,  a  far  more  difficult,  but  none  the 
less  effective,  method  of  warfare.  The  Germans  have  always 
preached  it.  They  practised  it  from  the  first,  '  frightfulness ' 
being  merely  the  clumsy  German  interpretation  of  the  theory  of 
the  destruction  of  morale.  Bernhardi  lays  as  much  stress  upon  it 
as  upon  perfection  of  manoeuvre.  The  Allies,  keener  students  of 
psychology,  substituted  persuasion  for  brutality,  and  developed  a 
system  of  military  propaganda  that  has  never  before  been  equalled. 

It  must  be  emphasised  that  the  ultimate  object  of  propaganda 
in  war  is  the  destruction  of  enemy  morale,  and  its  corollary,  the 
strengthening  of  friendly  morale.  It  consists  of  the  dissemination 
of  ideas,  designed  to  react  in  different  ways  upon  their  various 
recipients.  The  enemy  must  be  made  to  feel  that  his  cause  is 
hopeless  from  the  start,  has  no  chance  of  ultimate  success,  and  is 
based  upon  delusive  ideals.  It  is  usually  impossible  to  convince 
the  responsible  organisations  of  the  hostile  nation,  such  as  the 
Government  or  the  Army  Commands,  though  it  may  be  feasible 
to  hamper  them  in  their  decisions.  But  it  is  comparatively  easy 
to  influence  the  rank  and  file,  civilian  as  well  as  military,  and  to 
produce  an  atmosphere  of  despondency  fatal  to  success. 

In  the  same  way,  the  general  public  of  neutral  nations  must 
be  supplied  with  the  arguments  of  victory  and  of  a  just  cause, 
followed  by  a  judicious  '  booming '  of  every  success,  great  or 
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small,  and  by  brilliant  descriptions  of  the  spirit  that  animates 
the  Allied  troops.  The  neutral,  especially  when  weak  and 
necessarily  somewhat  at  the  mercy  of  the  side  that  eventually 
proves  victorious,  is  naturally  disposed  to  sit  on  the  fence  and 
lean  towards  the  side  that  he  imagines  to  be  winning.  And  the 
importance  of  such  neutral  leanings  can  never  be  exaggerated 
after  the  experiences  of  the  late  war. 

Finally,  allied  and  friendly  nations,  even  the  belligerent  nation 
itself,  must  be  kept  in  good  heart  by  emphasising  the  justice  of 
their  cause,  the  magnificent  bearing  of  their  troops,  the  demoralisa- 
tion of  the  enemy.  Reverses  must  be  explained  and  shown  to 
be  but  temporary,  information  of  each  success  must  be  widely 
disseminated  and  its  meaning  made  clear. 

It  is  obvious  that,  so  far  as  friendly,  allied,  and  neutral  nations 
are  concerned,  the  Press  must  be  the  principal  organ  of  propa- 
ganda. Press  propaganda  is  a  subject  by  itself,  with  which  we 
need  not  now  concern  ourselves.  But  in  the  case  of  enemy  countries, 
and  the  invaded  districts  on  the  friendly  side,  the  Press  is  closed. 
The  zone  of  fighting  acts  as  a  barrier  behind  which  we  cannot 
penetrate ;  if  we  are  to  develop  propaganda  behind  this  barrier 
we  must  seek  more  indirect  methods.  It  is  with  some  of  these 
methods  that  the  present  article  proposes  to  deal. 

In  the  late  war,  practically  the  whole  of  Belgium  and  a  very 
largo  and  thickly  populated  portion  of  France  were  for  four  years 
in  enemy  occupation.  The  inhabitants  of  these  territories  had  no 
means  of  communication  with  their  friends ;  they  were  entirely 
subjected  to  enemy  influences  in  every  detail  of  their  lives.  The 
strictest  precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  news  filtering  through 
to  them  from  other  than  enemy  sources,  while  they  were  subjected 
to  every  possible  method  of  sapping  their  nationality.  One  of 
the  most  obvious  duties  of  the  propaganda  service  was  therefore 
to  counteract  this  influence  by  the  dissemination  of  the  truth  as 
to  the  Allied  cause  and  its  progress.  It  was  a  difficult  problem, 
but  a  most  successful  solution  was  eventually  found,  and  will  be 
described  later. 

The  main  task  of  the  Allied  propagandist  was,  however,  to  1 
produce  depression  and  unrest  in  the  enemy  camp.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  results  of  a  well-directed  propaganda 
preparation  to  an  attack  can  be  far  greater  than  that  of  the  most 
intense  preliminary  bombardment,  given  a  receptive  and  easily 
influenced  enemy.  The  most  striking  example  of  a  successful 
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propaganda  preparation  was  shown  in  the  Italian  collapse  of 
1917.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  hostile  persuasion  found 
a  ready  soil  in  which  to  take  root.  The  Italian  troops  were  worn 
out  with  the  unending  struggles  on  the  Isonzo,  and  were  dis- 
affected by  the  economic  troubles  of  their  wives  and  families  at 
home.  In  this  soil  the  enemy  sowed  promises  of  an  early  and 
favourable  peace,  intermingled  with  menacing  stories  of  the  in- 
vincible armaments  arrayed  upon  the  Austrian  side.  Their  defeat 
was  due  to  their  impressionable  nature,  but  in  justice  be  it  said 
that  this  same  nature  was  wholly  responsible  for  their  magnificent 
j  recovery. 

The  aim  of  propaganda  behind  the  enemy  lines  is  directly  and 
indirectly  to  produce  discouragement,  in  preparation  of  an  attack 
by  arms.  And  it  must  be  emphasised  that  the  farther  the  influence 
can  be  made  to  extend  into  the  hostile  country  the  better.  To 
produce  discouragement  among  the  troops  themselves  is  certainly 
the  first  step  towards  success,  but  this  can  rarely  be  effective  if 
the  country  behind  them  supports  them  enthusiastically.  A  man 
is  always  more  prone  to  listen  to  the  encouragement  of  his  friend 
than  to  the  threats  of  his  enemy.  But  once  the  civilian  popula- 
tion be  discouraged  the  infection  travels  rapidly  to  the  troops. 
Experience  has  shown  that  nothing  is  more  destructive  to  the 
myrale  of  an  army  than  a  stream  of  despondent  letters  from  friends 
and  relatives  at  home. 

But  it  would  be  less  than  logical  to   consider  the  forms   of 
\    propaganda  in  enemy  territory  before   those    employed   in    the 
invaded  districts.    And  of  the  latter,  the  most  far-reaching  was 
that  unique  periodical,  Le  Courrier  de  VAir. 

Early  in  1916,  the  War  Office  realised  the  might  of  the  moral 
weapon,  and  cast  about  to  find  the  personnel  wherewith  to  forge 
it.  A  branch  of  the  Directorate  of  Military  Intelligence  was 
^created,  and  known  as  M.I.T.b.  An  Army  Order  was  issued, 
inviting  those  officers  and  men  who  had  previous  literary  experi- 
ence to  communicate  with  the  new  organisation.  As  a  result, 
,a  more  or  less  regular  staff  of  some  thousand  writers  was  enrolled, 
who,  as  an  act  of  grace,  consented  to  contribute  the  produce  of 
their  pens  during  such  times  as  they  could  spare  from  more  active 
military  duties.  From  these  were  selected  two  or  three  who  were 
unfit  for  service  overseas,  a  number  subsequently  raised  to  twenty, 
who  were  attached  to  the  staff  of  M.I.T.b.,  and  gave  their  whole 
time  to  the  production  of  propaganda.  By  this  means  the  War 
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Ofiice  obtained  the  pick  of  the  literary  brains  of  the  Service  at 
no  expense,  for  the  officers  devoting  their  whole  time  to  this  work 
would  otherwise  have  been  drawing  their  pay  and  kicking  their 
heels  at  a  Command  Depot  or  elsewhere.  It  need  hardly  be  added 
that  their  contributions,  though  published  throughout  the  globe, 
were  unpaid. 

An  early  function  of  M.I.T.b.  was  the  establishment  of  Le 
Courrier  de  VAir.  The  needs  of  the  invaded  districts  had  long 
been  felt,  and  it  was  realised  that  a  newspaper  of  Allied  tendencies, 
aerially  distributed,  was  the  best  way  to  meet  that  need.  So, 
after  much  discussion,  the  first  number  of  The  Courrier,  as  it 
came  to  be  called,  was  produced,  in  the  iorm  of  a  single  sheet, 
some  eight  inches  by  six.  It  was  a  memorable  production,  destined 
to  be  the  first  regular  aerial  newspaper  of  the  world.  It  bears 
the  date  of  April  6,  1917,  and  carries  in  its  leading  column  an 
exhortation  that  most  admirably  sets  out  its  aims  and  scope. 
A  nos  Lecteurs,  it  is  headed,  with  a  sub-heading  MM.  les  Patriotes 
Martyrises  !  But,  perhaps,  it  is  better  translated. 

'  This  weekly  paper  will  be  distributed  every  week  by  Allied 
aeroplanes  among  our  brave  Belgian  and  French  friends  living  in 
the  unhappy  territory  now  in  the  occupation  of  the  enemy.  It 
has  for  its  sole  object  the  dissemination  of  the  truth  about  the 
war.  To  you,  who  have  so  greatly  suffered  for  your  country, 
truth  can  only  bring  the  assurance  that  the  day  of  deliverance 
is  at  hand.  Be  sure,  my  friends,  that  here  you  will  find  nothing 
but  t;he  truth.  I,  who  fall  from  the  skies,  have  no  idea  of  deceiving 
you,  as  the  Bosche  deceives  his  own  people,  with  fine  promises  and 
with  vain  hopes,  false  dreams  that  can  never  come  true.  On  the 
contrary,  if  I  seem  optimistic,  it  is  because  at  the  present  time 
every  event,  military  or  political,  assures  me  that  the  fortunes 
of  Germany  are  on  the  wane.  The  whole  world,  from  China  to  the 
United  States,  arms  itself  against  the  barbarous  enemy  of  civilisa- 
tion. Might  is  powerless  before  Right.  Truth  triumphs  over 
lies. 

'  Finally,  the  motto  of  the  Courrier  de  I' Air  will  always  be :  \ 
Trutd,  the  whole  Truth,  and  nothing  but  the  Truth ! ' 

This  exordium  is  followed  by  translations  of  the  weekly  com- 
muniques, by  brief  surveys  of  the  military  events  of  the  week, 
and  by  miscellaneous  news  items  of  interest  to  the  Belgians,  such 
as  '  h  British  Academy '  vient  de  consacrer  une  seance  d  la  glorifica- 
tion du  poete  Verhaeren.  The  whole  paper  makes  a  very  attractive 
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news-sheet,  bright  and  cheerful,  and,  as  we  now  know,  came  as  a 
true  breath  from  Heaven  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  invaded  districts. 
Despite  the  price  set  upon  them  by  the  Germans,  copies  of  the 
Courrier  spread  like  wildfire  throughout  Belgium  and  Northern 
France,  and  even  reached  Germany,  to  the  mortification  of  various 
Army  Commands.  There  was  no  need  for  the  printed  injunction — 
Avis  au  lecteur : 

'  You  are  requested  not  to  tear  up  this  paper,  nor  to  destroy 
it  when  read.  Rather  lend  it  to  your  neighbour,  and  to  the  neigh- 
bour of  your  neighbour,  seeing  that  they  too  are  anxious  to  know 
what  is  happening  in  the  world.' 

Space  will  not  admit  of  the  quotation  of  further  passages  from 
the  Courrier,  which  pursued  an  uninterrupted  existence  until  it 
reached  its  forty-third  number  on  January  25,  1918.  By  this 
time  it  had  become  a  very  serious  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  German 
Kommandaturt  and  orders  were  issued  that  the  occupants  of  any 
aeroplane  brought  down  while  carrying  this  or  other  '  seditious 
literature '  would  be  tried  by  court  martial  and  sentenced  to  severe 
penalties.  This  threat  was  followed  by  an  example  of  its  execution, 
and  instructions  were  given  that  the  publication  of  the  Courrier 
should  be  suspended  pending  the  inauguration  of  fresh  means  of 
distribution.  Experiments  were  set  on  foot  immediately,  and 
as  a  result  of  this,  distribution  by  balloon  was  begun. 

A  description  of  this  means  of  aerial  dissemination  of  propa- 
ganda will  be  given  later  ;  at  present  we  may  concern  ourselves 
with  its  effect  upon  the  Courrier.  Publication  was  resumed  on 
March  7,  1918,  with  No.  44,  which  bears  above  the  title  the  legend 
'  By  balloon — Durch  Luftballon.'  The  foreword  of  this  number 
is  worth  recording. 

'  For  nearly  a  year,  the  Courrier  de  VAir  has  been  brought  to 
you  every  week  by  our  brave  airmen.  It  has  carried  messages  of 
truth  and  hope  from  the  free  world,  from  the  peoples  beyond  the 
iron  grip  of  German  militarism.  No  credit  must  be  given  to  the 
boast  of  the  Germans,  they  seek  to  deceive  you,  to  deceive  their 
very  selves.  In  respect  of  men,  of  munitions,  of  resolution,  England 
is  stronger  than  ever.  France,  resolute  and  confident,  will  carry 
on  until  the  military  force  of  Germany  be  exhausted.  Italy, 
recovering  from  the  unforeseen  blow  of  last  winter,  is  already 
beginning  to  force  back  the  enemy.  The  great  .Republic  of  America 
hag  thrown  all  her  weight  into  the  scale  of  the  Allies,  and  pours 
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into  France  every  day  from  her  inexhaustible  reserves  a  stream  of 
men  and  of  munitions.  Be  of  good  cheer,  the  end  is  irrevocable. 
The  Courrier  will  come  to  you  by  balloon,  but  the  delivery  will 
be  more  regular  and  plentiful  than  ever  it  was  by  aeroplane.  When 
the  wind  blows  from  the  direction  of  the  Allies,  be  on  the  alert. 
From  these  white  balloons,  floating  so  high  in  the  vastness  of 
the  atmosphere  that  you  can  hardly  see  them,  will  fall  a  rain  of 
Courriers.' 

From  this  time  the  Courrier  flourished,  through  the  dark  days 
of  the  spring  of  1918  until  the  last  issue,  which  is  dated  November  7. 
It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  summaries  of  the  situation,  viewed 
dispassionately  after  the  lapse  of  time,  give  a  remarkably  just 
picture  of  events.  There  is  no  hiding  the  seriousness  of  the  German 
onslaught,  only,  as  might  be  expected,  a  sober  jubilation  over  its 
failures,  such  as  the  check  before  Amiens,  the  skilful  strategy  of 
Arras,  the  gallant  stand  at  Givenchy.  Even  when  the  tide  turned 
in  July,  when  all  the  world  knew  that  the  war  was  won,  the  Courrier 
retained  its  reputation  for  moderation.  It  was,  to  some,  extent, 
inspired,  in  that  it  had  the  advantage  of  production  by  the  stafi 
of  the  War  Office,  but  it  had  no  access  to  sources  of  information  j 
denied  to  the  British  press. 

Of  the  last  number,  one  story  must  be  told.  The  officer— 
in  civil  life  a  distinguished  scientist — who  was  at  that  time  acting 
as  editor,  had  secured  permission  to  visit  the  fighting  zone,  in 
order  to  arrange  certain  details  as  to  the  distribution  of  his  paper. 
He  was  a  somewhat  resplendent  person,  who  had  never  seen  active 
service  owing  to  his  age,  and  consequently  regarded  his  mission 
as  one  involving  some  personal  danger.  Armed  cap  d  pie,  he  left 
the  comparative  security  of  the  War  Office  to  face  the  hazard  of 
war,  much  to  the  delight  of  his  sub-editor,  in  civil  life  a  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  withal  an  intrepid  gunner  and  kite- 
balloonist,  now  incapacitated  from  further  active  service.  The 
latter,  his  superior's  back  once  turned,  composed,  under  the  heading 
of  '  Tartarin  s'en  va-t-en  guerre/  a  paragraph  for  the  Courrier 
that  would  be  spoilt  by  translation. 

"'L'histoire  nous  vient  du  G.Q.G.  beige.  Elle  est  d'ailleurs 
tout  a  fait  delicieuse  et  digne  de  1'esprit  proverbiale  des  Beiges. 
Un  invite  au  Q.G.,  dont  le  sejour  en  France  devait  etre  bref,  mais 
fort  ugreable,  y  arriva  en  grande  tenue :  canne-epee,  beau  casque 
de  fer  reluisant,  uniforme  dernier  cri,  muni  de  boutons  d'or  d'un 
4clat  aveuglant,  gilet  qui  pouvait,  a  la  rigueur,  servir  de  ceinture 
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de  sauvetage.    Etrange  melange  du  Beau  Brummel  jadis  et  du 
guerrier  moderne ! ' 

This  is  probably  the  first  and  only  example  of  an  editor  being 
lampooned  in  his  own  journal. 

^__  But  we  must  leave  the  consideration  of  the  Courrier  for  a  short 
examination  of  methods  of  propaganda  in  enemy  countries.  Much 
has  lately  been  heard  of  this  particular  activity,  especially  since 
Lord  Northcliffe  lent  it  his  name,  but  it  is  as  well  to  point  out  that 
it  was  in  a  flourishing  state  of  existence  for  over  a  year  before  the 
brothers  Harmsworth  devoted  their  energies  to  propaganda. 
The  first  attempts  to  influence  the  hostile  nations  were  the  insertion 
of  carefully  worded  articles  in  the  Press  of  bordering  neutral  states. 
This  may  be  called  the  indirect  method,  and  was  certain  of  a 
limited  success,  for  neutral  opinion,  as  recorded  in  the  national 
Press,  was  eagerly  sought  throughout  the  Central  Empires.  The 
objection  to  it  was,  that  it  had  very  little  chance  of  influencing 
the  rank  and  file,  at  whom  propaganda  must  chiefly  be  aimed. 
Only  the  more  highly  educated  classes  were  likely  to  have  access  to 
neutral  papers,  and  the  hostile  Press  was  certain  not  to  reproduce 
articles  unfavourable  to  its  cause. 

The  next  step,  adopted  almost  simultaneously  by  all  the  Allies, 
was  the  production  of  leaflets,  and  other  matter,  written  in  simple 
German  that  could  be  understood  by  the  least  educated.  These 
leaflets  were  intended  for  direct  distribution  in  and  behind  the 
enemy  lines,  and  they  introduced  the  problem  of  how  most  effectively 
to  scatter  them.  There  is  no  intrinsic  difficulty  in  scattering 
pieces  of  paper,  any  more  than  there  is  in  scattering  pieces  of 
steel,  but  the  desired  destination  of  the  two  forms  of  missiTe  varies, 
as  does  the  effect  they  are  intended  to  produce.  A  shell,  to  secure 
its  maximum  effect,  should  burst  in  the  centre  of  a  group  of  men  ; 
propaganda  leaflets,  on  the  contrary,  should  be  dispersed  as  widely 
as  possible,  and  then  should  avoid  the  highly  disciplined  group, 
and  should  arrive  within  the  grasp  of  the  lonely  sentry,  free  from 
the  influence  of  his  compatriots,  and  with  nothing  else  to  divert 
his  thoughts.  The  group  would  probably  treat  a  leaflet  as  a  joke, 
the  isolated  man  would  read  it  through  sheer  boredom,  and  would 
possibly  be  induced  to  believe  that  there  was  something  in  its 
argument.  And  once  propaganda  has  secured  even  the  vaguest 
mistrust  of  the  doctrines  that  it  combats,  its  task  is  more  than 
half  accomplished. 

Both  the  Allied  Powers  and  the  Central  Empires  experimented 
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with  propaganda  projectiles,  using  the  trench  mortar  as  their 
means  of  projection.  The  idea  was,  in  most  cases,  to  construct 
a  bomb  with  a  small  bursting  charge,  which  should,  upon  its  arrival 
over  the  opposing  lines,  release  a  shower  of  pamphlets  upon  the 
heads  of  an  astonished  enemy.  But  this  system  had  its  obvious 
drawbacks.  A  trench  mortar  has  always  been  an  unpopular 
weapon,  credited  with  the  effect  of  incurring  retaliation  more  than 
outweighing  the  damage  it  may  possibly  produce.  Further,  the 
most  susceptible  might  well  be  expected  to  resent  a  shower  of 
words  hurled  at  him  by  so  direct  a  method,  or  if  not  to  resent  it, 
at  a  1  events  to  ridicule  it  as  rather  too  obvious  a  ruse  de  guerre. 
Theie  is  something  inconsistent  about  an  army  that  makes  life 
unbearable  with  *  flying  pigs  '  one  moment,  and  the  next  sends  out, 
through  the  mouths  of  the  very  same  weapons,  a  flood  of  literature 
proclaiming  that  all  men  are  brothers,  or  some  such  other  pacific 
doctrine.  It  was  not  long  before  the  trench  mortar,  as  a  projector 
of  propaganda,  was  abandoned  in  favour  of  the  aeroplane. 

Ihis  latter  weapon  seemed  at  first  to  have  every  qualification 
for  the  purpose.  It  could  scatter  innumerable  leaflets  from  any 
convenient  height,  and,  owing  to  the  length  of  time  taken  by  them 
in  falling,  their  arrival  had  no  visible  connection  with  its  flight. 
Far  more  effect  would  naturally  be  produced  by  a  leaflet  blowing 
into  a  trench  from  nowhere  in  particular  than  from  one  obviously 
hurled  by  a  lethal  engine.  Further,  the  aeroplane  had  a  far  greater 
peneoration,  could  scatter  its  propaganda  over  rest-billets  and 
railheads  as  well  as  over  the  trenches  themselves.  The  advantages 
of  this  were  twofold  :  the  leaflets  could  be  found  and  picked  up 
over  a  far  greater  area,  and  men  some  way  back  from  the  line  had 
more  leisure  and  inclination  to  ponder  their  contents.  But,  on 
the  ether  hand,  there  were  many  other  calls  upon  the  aeroplanes 
available.  It  was  argued  with  a  considerable  show  of  reason  that 
if  a  plane  were  to  be  sent  upon  a  flight  over  hostile  territory,  it  would 
be  better  employed  dropping  bombs  than  propaganda.  Some  went 
so  far  as  to  say  that  the  best  propaganda  that  could  be  dropped 
over  the  enemy  were  bombs  and  plenty  of  them,  a  contention  that 
was  correct  as  regards  the  Rhine  towns  and  incorrect  as  regards 
London.  At  all  events,  it  was  felt  that  the  aeroplane  was  too 
valuable  a  fighting  machine  proper  to  be  employed  as  a  disseminator 
of  leaflets. 

The  next  idea  was  the  employment  of  observation  balloons, 
which  were  to  carry  a  supply  of  pamphlets  to  be  thrown  overboard 
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when  the  wind  was  blowing  towards  the  enemy  lines.  Apart  from 
the  fact  that  the  occupants  of  the  balloon  were  usually  too  busy 
with  their  proper  function  of  observation  to  worry  much  about 
casting  packets  of  paper  into  space,  the  observation  balloon  had 
"many  disadvantages.  A  more  ingenious  and  elaborate  develop- 
ment of  the  observation  balloon  scheme  was  a  revival  of  the  man- 
lifting  kite.  When  the  wind  was  favourable,  the  kite  was  flown 
from  some  suitable  spot,  and  a  *  follower/  carrying  a  bundle  of 
leaflets,  caused  to  travel  up  the  taut  string  of  the  kite.  The 
'  follower '  was  fitted  with  an  automatic  release,  which  functioned 
at  a  predetermined  height,  allowed  the  leaflets  to  fly  away,  and  the 
'  follower '  to  fall  to  the  ground  again  ready  for  recharging.  When 
the  contrivance  did  not  jamb,  it  was  a  very  entertaining  toy  to 
I  play  with. 

It  was  not  until  late  in  1916  that  the  free  balloon  was  seriously 
considered  as  a  vehicle  of  propaganda.  The  idea  had  always  been 
obvious ;  load  a  balloon  with  the  leaflets  it  was  intended  to 
distribute,  send  it  up  with  a  favourable  wind,  and  there  you  were. 
The  difficulty  lay  in  predicting  within  a  thousand  miles  or  so  where 
the  balloon  would  come  down.  It  was  not  until  the  science  of 
meteorology,  urgently  impelled  by  the  needs  of  the  Artillery,  made 
its  marvellous  war-time  developments,  that  balloons  could  be 
used  scientifically.  *  Meteor,'  in  the  shape  of  the  various  meteoro- 
logical experts  attached  to  the  forces,  eventually  became  able  to 
gauge  the  velocity  and  direction  of  the  wind  at  practically  any 
height  in  any  given  locality.  The  rest  was  simple,  so  soon  as  a 
simple  and  reliable  release  had  been  evolved.  You  took  your 
balloon  to  a  given  spot,  say  ten  miles  behind  the  lines,  you  knew 
your  balloon  would  rise  to  say  six  thousand  feet,  and  travel  at  that 
height  until  its  burden  was  released.  '  Meteor  '  gave  the  velocity 
of  the  wind  at  twenty  miles  an  hour,  south-west,  at  that  height 
and  place.  Forty  miles  from  the  balloon  position,  and  bearing 
north-east,  was  an  enemy  concentration  camp.  Load  your  balloon 
with  the  required  type  of  propaganda  leaflet,  set  your  release  to 
act  in  rather  less  than  two  hours,  to  allow  of  drift  of  the  leaflets 
when  falling,  and  there  you  were. 

The  results  obtained  from  early  experiments  at  home  were 
deeply  interesting,  especially  on  the  occasion  when  the  dummy 
leaflets  were  plain  pieces  of  paper,  which  fell  from  the  sky  upon 
the  astonished  population  of  Salisbury  Plain.  When  it  had  struck 
those  in  authority  to  inscribe  the  pieces  of  paper  with  instructions 
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for  those  who  picked  them  up  to  write  on  them  when  and  where, 
and  to  return  them  to  the  experimental  station,  the  results  showed 
that  surprising  accuracy  could  be  obtained,  and  that  the  balloons 
would  travel  for  a  considerable  distance  without  excessive  loss  of 
gas.  In  one  case,  balloons  released  on  the  east  coast  of  England 
dropped  their  burdens  in  northern  Italy.  The  balloons  were  made 
of  paper,  '  doped '  with  a  preparation  to  render  them  hydrogen- 
tight. 

As  equipped  for  service  in  France,  a  propaganda  balloon  section 
consisted  of  a  couple  of  three-ton  lorries  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
hydrogen  cylinders,  balloons,  and  leaflets,  with  the  necessary  per- 
sonnel of  an  officer  and  a  few  men.  Certain  stations  were  selected, 
such  that  some  desirable  target  could  be  reached  with  any  direction 
of  wind  from  north  round  by  west  to  south.  The  section  proceeded 
to  one  or  other  of  these  stations,  which  were  usually  in  proximity 
to  a  kite  balloon  post  to  ensure  the  necessary  telephone  com- 
munication with  '  Meteor  '  (and  also  to  be  able  to  borrow  hydrogen 
in  emergency),  and  proceeded  to  fill,  load,  and  release  balloons 
as  long  as  the  wind  held. 

During  the  summer  of  1918,  one  of  the  most  useful  of  these 
stations  was  near  Lozinghem,  roughly  speaking  half-way  between 
Bethune  and  Choques,  and  a  convenient  point  in  a  bold  salient 
of  the  British  line.  The  scene  there  during  a  favourable  wind 
watt  a  most  interesting  one.  The  lorries  were  drawn  up  back  to 
back,  with  canvas  screens  stretched  between  them,  to  form  a 
shelter  within  which  the  balloons  could  be  inflated.  The  balloons 
were  unpacked,  a  pipe  led  from  the  hydrogen  cylinders  into  the 
neck  of  each,  and  then  the  balloons  blown  out.  When  full,  they 
each  had  a  lifting  capacity  of  ten  or  twelve  pounds.  The  force  and 
direction  of  the  wind  having  been  ascertained  from  '  Meteor/ 
the  target  was  determined,  and  the  appropriate 'bundle  of  leaflets 
selected.  If  the  wind  was  blowing  in  such  a  way  as  to  carry  the 
balloons  well  over  Belgium,  the  opportunity  would  be  taken  of 
delivering  the  weekly  issue  of  the  Courrier.  If  it  were  blowing 
from  the  west,  the  load  was  made  up  of  pamphlets  appealing  to 
the  German  troops  in  some  billeting  area.  In  any  case,  the  most 
suitable  matter  for  the  selected  target  was  attached  to  the  balloon 
after  inflation. 

The  means  of  attachment  was  the  solution  of  the  whole  problem 
of  the  use  of  balloons,  and  was  as  simple  as  it  was  ingenious.     A 
length  of  the  orange-coloured  woven  tinder,  sold  at  every  tobacconist's 
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for  use  in  pipe-lighters,  was  taken,  and  one  end  of  it  fixed  to  the 
balloon.  The  sheaves  of  leaflets  were  strung  on  cotton  tags,  as 
used  for  binding  papers  in  Government  offices.  The  end  of  each 
tag  was  driven  through  the  length  of  tinder  at  calculated  distances 
from  the  free  end.  The  rate  of  burning  of  the  tinder  was  ascertained 
by  experiment,  and  found  to  be,  say,  one  inch  in  five  minutes.  If 
the  target  were  twenty  miles  away,  and  the  wind  were  blowing 
at  thirty  miles  an  hour,  the  balloon  would  be  over  the  target  in 
forty  minutes.  The  tags  would  then  be  inserted  at  close  intervals 
from  six  to  ten  inches  from  the  end  of  the  tinder. 

Just  as  the  balloon  was  released,  the  end  of  the  tinder  was 
held  against  a  lighted  cigarette,  and  commenced  to  burn.  The 
balloon  soared  up  into  the  sky,  carried  rapidly  out  of  sight  by 
the  wind.  In  thirty  minutes  the  first  tag  burnt  through,  and  the 
papers  fluttered  separate  y  to  the  ground,  closely  followed  by 
those  held  by  the  next  tag.  By  this  means  it  was  found  possible 
to  ensure  a  large  percentage  of  the  leaflets  falling  in  or  around  a 
'  given  target. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  actual  matter  distributed  varied 
» 

/  according  to  the  destination  for  which  it  was  intended.  The 
invaded  districts  were  served  with  such  fare  as  the  Courrier,  or 
with  pamphlets  containing  such  special  news  as  it  was  guessed 
that  the  Germans  would  suppress.  Enemy  troops  and  enemy 
territory  were  flooded  with  leaflets  of  an  entirely  different  kind, 
the  motive  of  which  was  invariably  discouragement,  it  being 
axiomatic  that  the  chief  function  of  military  propaganda  is  en- 
couragement of  one's  friends  and  discouragement  of  the  enemy. 
The  principal  line  of  argument  was  the  necessity  of  the  ultimate 
defeat  of  Germany,  both  politically  through  the  blockade,  and 
militarily,  by  the  ever -increasing  pressure  of  the  forces  brought 
against  her. 

Various  means  were  employed  to  bring  these  facts  home  to  the 
German  people,  and  no  less  an  authority  than  Ludendorff,  in  the 
extracts  Irom  his  Memoirs  recently  quoted  in  The  Times,  bears 
testimony  to  their  efficacy.  Two  examples  may  be  given.  The 
first  was  a  cartoon,  consisting  of  two  sketches.  One  of  these 
was  inscribed  '  1914/  and  depicts  Germania,  proud  and  flourishing, 
driving  a  donkey  cart,  the  donkey  symbolising  the  German  people, 
fat  and  prosperous,  the  cart  vaguely  resembling  the  chariot  of 
Boadicea.  In  front  of  the  donkey,  Germania  dangles  from  the 
end  of  his  whip  a  magnificent  carrot,  labelled  Sieg.  The  other 
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si  retch  was  inscribed  '  1918,'  and  shows  the  same  equipage  after 
four  years  of  war.  German:a  is  now  a'most  a  skeleton  ;  seated 
by  her  are  two  b'oated  figures,  the  profiteer  and  a  gent'eman 
suspiciously  like  Hindenburg,  weighing  down  the  now  patched 
and  rickety  cart.  The  donkey,  thinner  and  more  weary  than 
Germania  herself,  still  plods  along,  with  bent  knees  and  staring 
eves,  fixed  now  on  an  attenuated  vegetable  held  out  before  it, 
labelled  Ersatz  Sieg.  That  this  cartoon  was  appreciated  is  proved 
by  the  statements  of  prisoners,  who  affirmed  that  copies  of  it 
changed  hands  in  the  German  lines  for  five  marks  ap  ece.  And 
for  every  man  who  displayed  it  as  a  curiosity,  at  least  ten  must  have 
pondered  on  the  truth  of  its  lesson. 

Another  leaflet  that  achieved  notoriety  was  the  '  Comparative 
Menus/  The  Berliner  Tageblatl  was  sufficiently  injudicious  one 
reaming  to  bewail  the  high  cost  of  living  in  Germany,  and,  byway 
of  enforcing  the  moral,  published  the  menus  and  corresponding 
prices  of  various  restaurants  in  Berlin.  Our  propagandist  seized 
upon  the  opportunity,  and  promptly  issued  a  leaflet,  showing  in 
parallel  columns  the  German  menus  and  prices,  as  divulged  by 
[he  Tageblatt,  and  the  menus  and  prices  of  various  representative 
London  restaurants  from  the  Ritz  to  those  taverns  that  display 
a  sign  proclaiming  them  *  A  good  Pull-up  for  Carmen/  The  result 
was  startling,  even  to  the  sceptic,  and  must  have  produced  a  \ 
profound  impression  in  Germany. 

Space  will  not  permit  ot  reference  to  other  forms  of  propa- 
ganda, o  which  the  daily  repartee  exchanged  by  the  various 
wireless  stations  was  perhaps  the  most  amusing.  One  incident  of 
wireless  propaganda,  however,  deserves  to  be  quoted,  even  at 
tl  e  risk  of  spinning  out  an  already  over-long  story.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  Bolshevist  revolution,  Tchitcherin  devoted  himself 
unstintingly  to  the  production  of  grandiloquent  appeals.  His 
rhetoric  was  always  addressed  impartially  '  To  All/  which  gave 
it  a  peculiar  sonorousness.  But  once  he  addressed  it  '  To  all 
Cossacks !  '  under  which  preface  he  gave  vent  to  an  impassioned 
appeal,  '  Rise,  mighty  defenders  of  Russia  !  Cast  out  the  enemies 
ot  our  beloved  country  !  Slay  and  fear  not !  To  arms,  Don ! 
To  arms,  Kuban  ! '  and  much  more  to  the  same  eflect.  The 
Cossacks  took  him  at  h:s  word— and  promptly  massacred  every 
Bolshevist  envoy  they  could  lay  their  hands  upon ! 
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THE  MIDDLE-MAN* 

1. 

BY  some  perversity  of  humour  Nature  had  embodied  in  Miss 
Anne  Cleaver,  of  the  uncompromising  name,  a  charming  feminine 
personality,  and  in  Miss  Georgie  Loveday,  so  adorably  labelled, 
an  extreme  apparent  masculinity.  To  emphasise  the  fun  of  the 
thing  she  had  further  bestowed  upon  Anne  a  confident  and  master- 
ful disposition,  while  to  Geoigie  she  had  given  a  bashfulness  and 
timidity  out  of  all  keeping  with  her  independent  aspect.  The  two 
were  past  College  contemporaries,  present  close  friends,  athletic 
and  modern ;  and  they  were  spending  a  holiday  together  in  a 
village  on  the  moors  neighbouring  and  surrounding  a  great  penal 
establishment.  They  explored,  took  prodigious  walks,  battened 
on  junket  and  clotted  cream,  and  lived  generally  the  full  life  of 
the  unshackled  but  self-conscious  barbarian.  And  because,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  higher  education,  they  sought  no  adventure, 
adventure  came  to  them. 

It  came,  derisively  enough,  through  Miss  Loveday,  who,  if 
tongue-tied  before  strangers,  was  dauntless  in  her  communings 
with  Nature.  Swarthy  and  tailor-made,  she  had  no  fear  of  solitary 
tramps,  either  in  the  expeditionary  or  the  human  form.  Indeed, 
she  preferred  sometimes  to  be  alone  with  her  own  will,  unsubject  to 
the  correction  of  a  dominant  partner  ;  and  it  was  on  one  such 
occasion  that,  wandering  free  on  the  moors,  her  stoutly  shod  feet 
bore  her  unwitting  to  the  threshold  of  a  drama,  whose  fruits  after 
all  were  destined  for  bolder  lips  than  her  own. 

It  was  late  summei  01  early  autumn — a  lesplendent  time  if  it 
were  not  for  the  mists,  which  in  that  humid  climate  are  wont  to 
gather  and  confound  with  the  rapidity  of  a  smoke  screen,  or  milk 
diopped  into  clear  water.  By  such  a  mist  was  Miss  Loveday 
overtaken  when  botanising  many  miles  from  home.  Preoccupied 
over  her  task,  -  he  had  failed  to  observe  both  its  approach  and  her 
own  comparative  proximity  to  a  spot  from  which  she  always  felt 
a  nervous  repulsion — the  great  prison.  It  distressed  her  to  en- 
counter its  toilers  labouring  in  the  quarries  or  about  the  roads, 
and  she  was  wont  to  avoid  its  vicinity  from  feelings  of  natural 
taste.  Nor  was  her  delicacy  to  be  consciously  tried  in  this  instance, 
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because,  before  she  could  realise  her  locality,  locality  had  become 
an  empty  term  to  her.  Looking  up,  she  found  herself  already 
shut  in  and  surrounded  by  an  insidious  sea  of  white,  whose  rising 
tide  had  encompassed  her  while  she  prowled,  eyes  and  body  down- 
bent,  mousing  for  specimens. 

Miss  Loveday  stood  hurriedly  upright.  Instantly  she  realised 
that  she  had  lost  her  bearings — as  how  could  it  be  otherwise  ? 
A  simple  conundrum  asks  the  question  of  a  supposititious  benighted 
traveller,  How  would  you  tell  your  way  if  you  came,  at  four 
cross-roads,  upon  a  fallen  quadrilateral  signpost  ? — and  the  answer 
is,  By  referring  to  the  arm  of  the  post  signifying  whence  I  had 
journeyed.  That  is  right  enough  ;  but  supposing  all  four  roads 
looked  much  the  same  to  you,  and  in  stooping  and  prowling  about 
the  wreck  you  had  forgotten  by  which  road  you  came  ?  Such 
was  the  position  in  which  Miss  Loveday  found  herself.  She  had 
not  the  faintest  idea,  as  she  rose,  whether  she  was  facing  north, 
south,  east,  or  west. 

Being  a  sensible  young  woman,  she  did  not  waste  time  in 
bewailing  her  panic  lot,  but  came  to  a  swift  decision.  To  proceed 
in  any  direction  was  simply  to  ask  for  tiouble.  A  plunge  into 
a  bog  or  a  sprained  ankle  were  among  the  least  of  possible  con- 
sec  [ucnces,  Near  by  loomed  one  of  those  huge  rocky  callosities 
which  rise  from  the  surface  of  the  moor  like  bone-spavins  from  a 
horse's  leg.  She  would  wait  in  its  ark-like  shelter  until  such  time 
as  the  mist  lifted,  and  she  was  free  to  fly  forth  again  into  a  familiar 
world. 

The  rock  was  high,  and  in  misty  girth  great  beyond  her  cal- 
culations :  its  massiveness  gave  her  a  sense  of  security.  Edging 
along  the  wall  of  it,  she  found  a  deepish  depression,  or  alcove,  settling 
herself  into  which  she  determined  to  await,  with  what  philosophy 
she  might,  the  moment  of  her  release. 

She  had  not  been  many  minutes  in  position  when,  with  just 
a  little  stir  of  the  heart,  she  heard  footsteps  approaching  her  shelter. 
They  came  near,  slowed,  and  stopped  at  a  point  hidden  from  her. 
Straightway  other  footsteps — heavier  and  more  shuffling  these — 
followed  in  the  wake  of  the  first,  and  ended  where  they  had. 

'  Lost  the  road  in  this  blasted  mist/  said  a  voice,  which  seemed 
to  belong  to  the  later  arrival. 

'  Same  here,  mate,'  answered  the  other.  It  was  a  nosey  voice, 
this  second,  and  its  pronunciation  was  the  slurred  pronunciation 
of  a  fuddled  man. 
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The  two  got  talking,  to  the  embarrassment  of  the  unwilling 
listener.  One  of  them,  the  nappy-seeming  gentleman,  was  curiously 
confidential  about  his  personal  affairs.  He  was  a  sailorman,  it 
appeared,  recently  paid  off,  and  on  his  way  to  Exeter  with  a  pocket- 
ful of  money.  The  other,  it  seemed  to  Georgie,  fawned  to  the 
confidence  ;  his  reception  of  it  was  fulsomely  congratulatory.  By 
the  tone  of  his  voice,  half  whining,  half  truculent,  he  might  have 
been  a  tramp  of  the  ugly  order.  He  could  never  keep  long  off 
his  own  social  grievances,  being  encouraged  thereto  by  the  sympathy 
of  the  other,  who  was  of  the  class  the  most  gullible  of  all  where 
palpable  imposture  is  concerned.  The  two — enormously  to 
Georgie's  relief — went  off  together  after  a  spell  of  unprofitable 
waiting,  thirsty  for  the  refreshment  to  which  the  flush  had  invited 
the  destitute.  She  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  sailorman  ae  he  lurched 
out  into  the  open — a  comfortable,  silly-faced  young  fellow,  in  a 
rough  pea-jacktt  and  a  stoker's  grimy  cup. 

*  I  hope  they  won't  get  bogged,'  she  thought  charitably.  "  I 
am  sure  it  is  very  rash  of  them  ;  and  in  that  condition  !  '  But 
she  found  comfort  in  reflecting  on  the  extreme  improbability  of 
their  hitting  any  house  oi  call  in  the  milky  wilderness  into  which 
they  had  plunged. 

The  mist  showed  no  present  sign  of  dissipating.  Its  chill  white 
solution  seemed  to  settle  and  thicken  about  Mi?s  Loveday  into 
a  veiy  precipitate  oi  silence.  Ten  mute  minutes  passed — and 
suddenly,  staitling  as  the  crash  of  a  stone  on  window  glass  in  a 
quiet  room,  the  sound  of  a  shot  rang  out.  It  might  have  been 
near  or  far  ;  in  that  dead  atmosphere  there  was  no  judging  ;  but  it 
cracked  on  the  drum  of  Miss  Loveday's  ear  like  a  blow. 

Her  first  thought  was  to  connect  it  somehow  with  her  recent 
neighbours.  Then  the  report  was  followed  quickly  by  another — 
by  a  third  ;  and  her  instinct  leaped  to  the  right  conclusion.  A 
prisoner  had  escaped — she  was  certain  of  it. 

The  conviction  was  disturbing.  It  assured  her,  for  one  thing, 
that  she  had  approached,  in  her  preoccupation,  much  nearer  the 
precincts  of  the  prison  than  inclination  would  have  led  her.  Then 
it  was  lather  awful  to  stand  there,  the  fog-bound  auditor  of  a 
drama  which  might,  even  while  she  listened,  be  ending  in  bloody 
tragedy.  Again,  supposing  the  fugitive  had  succeeded  in  winning 
free,  might  not  chance  guide  his  flight  in  her  direction,  involving 
her  in  the  problem  which  mu?t  necessarily  arise  between  her  charity 
and  her  duty  as  a  citizen  ?  She  dwelt  on,  a  hostage  to  Destiny, 
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in  a  state  of  considerable  trepidation ;  then  as  time  passed 
and  nothing  happened,  gradually  recovered  her  self-possession, 
and  relapsed  upon  a  philosophic  endurance  of  the  time  of 
bondage. 

And  after  all  the  weather  was  considerate  to  her.  and  the  mist, 
after  an  hour's  settled  blooding,  decided,  with  the  local  capriciousness 
of  its  kind,  to  rise  and  change  its  quaiters  ;  whereby  Miss  Loveday, 
in  the  still  early  afternoon,  was  set  free  to  turn  her  face  lor  home, 
gi  ided  by  the  pure  landmarks  which  one  by  one  began  to  reveal 
themselves  to  her  emancipated  eyes.  Leaving  her  shelter,  she 
quickly  struck  the  high  road,  and,  walking  along  it  in  a  north* 
easterly  direction,  presently  reached  an  angle  which  could  be  profit- 
ably negotiated  by  way  of  a  short  cut  through  a  wood  known  as 
Clam's  wood.  It  was  a  private  wood,  but  with  a  light  of  way 
bisecting  it- — a  broadish  track  thrust  between  a  double  moraine  of 
bracken,  and  dark  with  the  congregated  trees  which  shut  it  in  on 
either  hand.  Miss  Loveday  plunged  into  its  glooms  without  a 
ticmor,  her  tin  box  of  specimens  siung  by  a  strap  over  her  shoulder, 
her  eyes  alert  for  the  small  plunder  of  grass  and  muss.  Half-way 
through,  her  glance,  following  a  low-flitting  bird,  alighted  on  some- 
thing which  brought  her  to  a  stand  with  a  shock  the  very  repercussion 
of  that  she  had  experienced  an  hour  earlier.  White  among  the 
brake  and  the  fallen  mast  of  trees  lay  the  body  of  a  naked 
man. 

It  lay,  easily  resting,  not  twenty  feet  away  within  the  wood,  half 
hidden,  half  revealed,  but  unmistakable  in  its  shocking  indecorum. 
Ite  face  looked  upwards  ;  one  arm  was  bent  under  its  reclining 
head  ;  near  it  lay  a  small  scattered  tumble  of  clothes.  All  this, 
but  little  more,  was  just  distinguishable,  as,  to  the  looker's  excited 
perceptives,  were  the  tell-tale  colour  and  quality  of  the  clothes 
themselves.  Too  unerringly  was  to  be  deciphered  on  their  drab 
texture  the  easy  hieroglyphic  of  the  governmental  arrow. 

Miss  Loveday  read  it  all  at  a  glance.  A  convict  had  escaped, 
and  in  the  mist  had  succeeded  in  reaching  this  wood,  where,  over- 
taken by  exhaustion  in  the  very  act  of  discarding  his  damning 
livery  (Heaven  knew  for  what  substitute),  he  had  fallen  fast  a-sieep 
in  the  warm  undergrowth. 

What  should  she  do  ?  What  was  her  course  ?  To  wake  him  up, 
to  warn  him,  would  be  to  condone  a  felony.  Besides,  in  his  state 
— if  he  had  only  possessed  underclothes — no,  she  was  modern, 
bur,  she  cuuid  not  do  it.  Spell-bound  one  moment^  the  next  she 
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came  to  a  flurried  decision,  and  uttered  a  loud  and  portentous 
'  Hem  ! ' — a  mere  uncommitting  throat-clearing  business.  Again 
and  again  she  repeated  that  alarm,  even  as  she  turned  to  hurry  on 
her  way,  taking  an  impression  with  her  that  her  final  ejaculation 
had  got  home,  and  that  she  had  distinctly  detected  a  movement  in 
the  prostrate  body.  Five  minutes  later  she  was  out  of  the  wood, 
and  speeding  for  the  village,  a  couple  of  miles  beyond,  wheie  her 
friend  awaited  her  return. 

Miss  Cleaver  took  the  story  of  the  adventure  very  much  after 
her  wsy. 

'  If  you  weren't  so  passionately  addicted  to  your  own 
society,'  she  said,  '  these  uncomfortable  things  wouldn't  happen  to 
you/ 

'  But  I  don't  see  how  your  being  there  would  have  made  any 
difference,'  responded  h^r  friend  plaintively. 

'  Don't  you  ? '  said  the  other.  '  Then  I  have  no  more  to  say  ' 
— which  was  after  all  incorrect,  as  she  said  a  great  deal,  incidentally 
pointing  the  moral  of  selfish  and  solitary  tramps  in  the  loss  they 
were  apt  to  entail  on  their  indulgers. 

'  If  you  had  stayed  at  home,'  she  said,  with  an  engagingly 
mischievous  laugh — and  Anne  could  laugh  very  infectiously — 
'  you  wouldn't  have  missed  seeing  your  darling  Padre.' 

1  Don't  be  ridiculous,  you  brat,'  said  Georgie  ;  but  she  actually 
blushed. 

She  did  admire  the  Padre  (Redstall  by  name,  a  chaplain  at 
the  prison,  and  the  very  moral,  to  her  mind,  of  what  a  priest  should 
appear),  but  with  a  distant  respect  which  never  even  contemplated 
the  favour  of  a  nearer  approach.  The  two  had  encountered  more 
than  once  in  their  walks  the  upright  figure,  striding  with  a  grave 
and  preoccupied  air  on  its  solitary  way,  and,  being  interested,  had 
applied  to  their  landlady  for  information.  It  was  quite  satisfactory. 
The  straight  and  earnest-looking  young  man,  with  the  glow  of 
fervour  in  his  dark  eyes,  was  considered  a  force  at  the  prison. 
How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  Georgie  reflected.  She  was  senti 
mental  at  heart — much  more  so  than  her  friend,  who,  a  divine 
tall  sUp  of  a  girl,  was  too  sure  of  herself,  of  her  youth  and  charm, 
ever  to  have  known  the  aching  dreams  which  are  born  oi  conscious 
unattractiveness.  And  so  Anne  described,  with  an  unaffected 
laugh,  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Redstall  in  the  village  on  some  visiting 
expedition,  and  bantered  the  other  upon  the  treat  of  which  her 
wandering  mood  had  deprived  her. 
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But  she  had  not  a  word  of  approval  for  Georgia's  uncom- 
proncising — or  compromising — behaviour  in  the  wood. 

;  To  try  to  wake  him  ! '  she  said.  *  That  was  to  abet  a  criminal 
offence.  We  had  better  keep  the  whole  matter  to  ourselves.  Really, 
youi  reputation,,  not  to  say  your  safety,  is  at  stake.' 


n. 

B49,  at  work  in  the  quarries,  found  suddenly  the  opportunity 
for  which  his  dull  but  tenacious  soul  had  been  watching  and  waiting 
during  a  period  of  many  months.  Ordinarily,  ample  precautions 
were  taken  against  the  risks  of  flight  hi  weather  favourable  to 
such  attempts — to  the  extent,  indeed,  that  for  days  sometimes, 
or  even  for  weeks  on  end,  the  whole  establishment  would  be  kept 
confined  to  quartcis  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  fogs.  But  on  this 
occasion,  all  such  calculations  being  stultified  by  the  suddenness 
and  unexpectedness  of  the  visitation,  the  sentries  were  found,  as 
it  were,  napping,  and,  before  they  could  rub  their  eyes  and  see 
clear,  B49  had  thrown  down  his  tools,  slithered  round  a  boulder 
and  up  a  gully,  and  disappeared.  Shots  pursued  his  presumptive 
whereabouts  as  a  matter  of  course  and  necessity  ;  he  had  foreseen 
that  contingency,  and  ran  stooped,  belly  almost  to  ground,  like 
a  hunted  fox.  It  was  a  mad,  desperate  essay  ;  but  by  sheer  good 
luck  he  won  clear  of  all  entanglements,  human  and  contrived,  and 
got  swiftly  upon  the  moors.  He  had  no  plan  at  all  in  his  rocky 
head — only  to  escape,  and  leave  an  intolerable  beerless  and  toil- 
some life  behind  him.  He  was  a  great  bovine  creature,  with  a 
bull's  brain  and  muscles,  with  a  blockish  sense  of  grievance, and  with 
no  capacity  whatever  for  self-expression — the  sort  of  mind  that 
would  suffer  wrong  or  discover  justice  with  an  equally  inarticulate 
impassibility.  He  knew  he  could  never  explain  himself,  so  adopted 
moroseness  as  a  defence  and  a  weapon. 

The  fugitive  found  the  moors,  blundered  upon  the  high  road 
to  Exeter,  and  pounded  heavily  along  it.  Only  one  thought  was 
instantly  vivid  to  his  racing  mind — to  rid  himself  somehow  and 
pornewhere  of  his  betraying  canonicals.  With  those  disposed  of, 
and  by  whatever  replaced,  he  might  have  a  chance.  In  the  mean- 
time liis  single  inteiest  was  to  put  as  long  an  interval  as  possible 
between  himselJ  and  his  pursuers. 

The  fog  hung  motionlessly  about  him,  so~thick  that  he  could 
barely  discern  the  road.  At  a  point  a  mile  or  so  on,  where  the 
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latter  wheeled,  forming  an  extensive  salient,  he  had  almost 
floundered  into  a  stile  before  he  realised  that  he  was  off  the 
highway.  He  crossed  the  stile,  and  found  himself  entering  among 
trees — at  least  a  temporary  shelter.  The  gloom  of  a  dense  wood 
gathered  about  and  enclosed  him-;  with  stealthy  swiftness  he 
pursued  the  course  of  a  mossy  track  which  he  felt  rather  than  saw 
beneath  his  feet.  Suddenly,  at  a  quarter  mile  in,  he  ran  upon  a 
man  moving  before  him.  The  overtaking  was  so  instant  and 
unexpected  that  he  had  no  chance  to  withhold,  even  had  he  wished 
to.  But  he  did  not :  desperate-  necessity  decided  his  course  for 
him  upon  the  very  moment  of  the  encounter. 

The  man,  hearing  the  footsteps,  had  turned  to  ascertain  their 
cause.  He  was  a  nervous  subject,  it  was  evident — all  the  better 
for  that.  His  face  looked  white  and  clammy  in  the  shock  of  the 
meeting  ;  he  stared  at  the  bodeful  apparition  with  ghastly  eyes. 
The  convict  lost  no  tjme  in  explanation. 

*  See  here,  mate/  he  said.    *  I'm  desprit,  that's  what  I  am. 
Look  for  yourself/ 

'  I'm  looking/  said  the  man.  *  You've  cut  your  lucky,  I  suppose. 
What  do  you  want  with  me  ? ' 

*  I  want/  said  B49,  '  them  trousers  :  I  want  that  there  peacoat ; 
I  want  that  stoker's  cap,  and  what's  more  I  mean  to  have  'em.' 

*  Steady,  mate.'  said  the  other.    His  voice  and  his  lips  shook. 
f  I  wouldn't  say  as  I'd  disoblige  a  gentleman  in  need.' 

'  You'd  best  not  say  it/  interrupted  the  convict,  '  if  you  vally 
your  life.  Come  on,  now  ! ' 

His  strong  fingers  twitched  and  hooked.  The  sailorman  began 
hurriedly  to  puil  off  his  coat. 

'  What  am  I  to  do  going  nekked,  that's  all  ?  *  he  asked,  an  abject 
whimper  in  his  voice. 

'  \rou  won't  go  nekked/  said  B49.  *  You'll  put  on  these  here 
things  ot  mine.' 

He  began  disrobing  viciously.  He  looked  eo  sinister,  so 
murderous,  and  withal  a  brute  of  such  overwhelming  physical 
power,  that  resistance  was  idle.  The  exchange  was  rapidly  made, 
and  B49,  a  seaman  in  externals,  prepared  to  depart  on  his  way. 
But  on  a  final  thought  he  turned. 

'  Damn  me,'  he  said,  in  a  low  voice,  '  if  I  don't  think  your 
mouth  better  shut,  arter  all.' 

The  other  leaped  back  with  a  mortal  bleat. 

'  Not  murder  1 '  he  cried. 
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m. 

Ib  was  from  their  landlady  that  the  two  friends  first  heard  the 
known  particulars  of  the  case  ;  and  with  what  staggering  eft'ect 
on  one  of  them  !  It  was  with  a  sense  almost  of  physical  sickness 
that  Miss  Loveday  learned  the  truth  about  the  naked  body  seen 
by  her  in  Clam's  Wood.  It  had  been  not  that  of  a  sleeping, 
but  of  a  rmudered  man,  she  discovered  appalled.  The  head  had 
been  battered  in  with  a  great  stone  found  near  the  corpse,  and  the 
evidences  about  the  spot  showed  only  too  plainly  with  what  purpose 
the  crime  had  been  committed.  But  indeed  there  could  never 
be  a  doubt  as  to  that  from  the  first.  B49  had  been  captured — 
early  and  easily  captured,  alas  !  —wearing  the  very  blood-stained 
clothes  of  his  victim  ;  while  the  convict's  own  livery  bad  been 
found  lying  by  the  side  of  the  dead  body.  It  was  evident  that, 
after  perpetrating  the  deed,  he  had  hurriedly  stripped  the  corpse, 
and,  discarding  his  own  vesture,  had  donned  that  of  the  sailor. 
If  Providence  had  disconcerted  that  rnse,  it  remained  none  the  less 
grossly  and  palpably  manifest.  The  body  bad  been  identified, 
and  the  prisoner,  according  to  latest  intelligence,  had  allowed  his 
guilt  to  go  by  default.  He  had  neither  coofessed  nor  denied. 

So  the  ladies  leaint ;  and  for  days,  in  the  local  press  and  else- 
where, the  shadow  of  the  horror  pursued  and  haunted  Miss  Loveday. 
She  was  vory  much  affected. 

*  I  can't  help  feeling,'  she  mourned  on  one  occasion,  '  a  sense  of 
persona]  responsibility  in  this  matter.     It  is  dreadful,  but  it  is  true.' 

'  What  on  earth  do  you  mean  ?  '  demanded  her  friend. 

*  I  mean,'  answered  Georgie,  '  the  oppression  of  a  secret  which 
I  ought  to  have  confessed  at  once.' 

*  What  secret  ?  ' 

'  How  can  you  ask,  Anne  ?  .  Quite  certainly  1  was  the  first  to 
discover  the  body  lying  there.' 

'  Well,  does  that  teach  you  or  anyone  anything  ? ' 

6  So  much  in  these  horrible  cases  may  depend  upon  a  question 
of  time.' 

But  Anne  could  not  see  the  necessity. 

*  If  it  were  not  all  so  plain,'  she  said.     *  But  where  everything 
speaks  for  itself  without  a  shadow  of  uncertainty.' 

'  Yes,  but  does  it  ?  ' 

Miss  Cleaver  looked  at  her  friend  curiously. 

'  What  have  you  got  upon  your  mind  ? '  she  asked. 
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i  I  think/  said  Georgie  resolutely,  '  I  shall  write  to  Mr.  Redstall.' 

'  0 — ho  ! '  crowed  Miss  Cleaver.  '  So  the  secret  is  out  • '  and 
she  laughed  waiblingly. 

'  Don't  be  an  as*,'  said  Miss  Loveday,  violently  blushing.  '  Write 
yourself,  if  you  prefer  it.' 

'0,  no !  not  me,  thank  you/  said  Anne,  momentarily  lapsing 
from  the  higher  education.  *I  have  no  confidences  to  give  Mr. 
Redstall/ 

*  Nor  have  I.  But  I  don't  know  who  else  to  go  to  except  the 
police  ;  and  that  would  be  dreadful.' 

4  Go  to  ?     What  is  all  this  mystery  ?  ' 

'  I'll  tell  you,  if  you  like/ 

'  I  certainly  should  like/ 

Miss  Loveday  gave  her  reasons  for  writing,  and  they  seemed 
to  her  friend  sufficient.  Anne  sat  silent  at  the  end  of  the  explanation, 
looking  a  little  scared  and  shamefaced.  After  all,  to  realise  that 
one  has  been  loosely  playing  with  the  problem  of  a  human  life  is 
not  a  comfortable  reflection. 

'Yes,  write  to  him  by  all  means/  she  said. 


IV. 

Miss  Cleaver,  her  friend  having  gone  to  tea  with  a  neighbour, 
was  sitting  by  herself  when  Mr.  Redstall  was  shown  in.  The 
chaplain  greeted  the  girl  with  a  grave  courtesy  ;  he  held  an  open 
letter  in  hu  hand,  and  tapped  it  with  a  smile  which  was  at  once 
introductory  to  his  subject,  and  appreciative  of  the  debt  he  found 
himself  glad  to  owe  to  so  engaging  a  creditor.  He  was  a  handsome 
young  man,  a  Padre  of  the  human  order  which  was  to  prove  itself 
and  justify  its  being  in  the  monstrous  tests  ot  a  few  years  hence. 

*  It  was  well  and  courageous  of  you,  Miss  Loveday/  he  said, 
advancing  in  the  frankest  manner,  '  to  write  me  this  letter/ 

Anne  bowed.  For  some  inexplicable  reason  she  let  the  mistake 
pass  unconnected. 

'  It  seemed  to  me — to  us/  she  said, '  that  it  ought  to  be  written/ 

'  To  you  and  to  your  friend  ?  '  he  answered.  '  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  passing  you  more  than  once  together,  I  think,  about 
these  roads/ 

'  We  are  very  fond  of  walking/  said  Anne.  '  It  was  during 
a  walk  that  this — this  dreadtul  contretemps  occurred/ 

'  Ah !  you  mustn't  call  it  dreadful,  since  it  may  be  the  means  of 
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saving  an  innocent  life.  Please  tell  me  the  whole  particulars,  if 
you  will,  from  your  own  lips.'  He  said  the  word  with  a  certain 
thrill,  observing  the  contour  of  those  ripe  fruits. 

Anne  obeyed,  telling  about  the  fog,  the  two  voices,  the  shots, 
the  discovery  of  the  body,  all  exactly  as  Georgie  had  described  the 
facts  to  her,  only  leaving  her  hearer  with  the  impression  that  it 
was  she  who  had  suffered  the  uncanny  experience.  She  didn't 
say  eo;  she  didn't  know  why  she  so  equivocated;  she  felt  mean 
and  hot ;  but  the  impulse  came  to  her  irresistibly — the  man  was 
so  prepossessing. 

*  Yes,'  said  the  chaplain  at  the  end.    He  bent  eagerly  forward. 
And  the  conclusion  you  draw  from  it  all ; — he  tapped  the  letter 

again — '  is ? ' 

'That  between  the  poor  sailor  and  the  escaped  convict  there 
was  a  middle-man.' 

'  The  tramp,  in  fact ;  and  that  it  was  he  who  committed  the 
murder  ? ' 

'  It  is  dreadful  to  have  to  think — to  have  to  say  so  ;  but — yes.' 

'Why,  if  1  may  ask?' 

'  Must  I  say  ?  It  is  only  an  idea  on  my— on  our  part.'  (The 
visitor  noted  the  little  self  deprecation,  and  put  a  rather  tender 
mark  of  approval  against  it.)  *  It  is  because^  according  to  the 
statements  in  the  papers,  according,  indeed,  to  the  sailor's  own 
overheard  words,  he  hadaconsideiable  sumof  money  in  his  pobsession, 
and  no  money  was  found  in  the  clothes  which  the  escaped  prisoner 
was  wearing  when  captured.' 

*  Yes.    And  you  argue  from  that ?  ' 

'  I  argue  that,  in  his  desperate  necessity,  the  last  thing  the 
convict  would  have  done  would  have  been  to  reject  or  throw  away 
such  a  means  to  possible  safety.  Therefore,  he  never  had  the 
money  ;  but  someone  else  had — had  already  had  it,  I  think/ 

The  chaplain  gazed  thoughtfully  and  long  into  the  young  down- 
cast fiice  before  him. 

'  Would  you  mind,'  he  said  presently,  '  reconstructing  the 
whole  scene — as  you  conceive  it  ? ' 

Arme  considered  ;   then  looked  up  suddenly. 

4  Why/  she  said,  'hasn't  the  convict  himself  declared  his  in- 
nocence ? ' 

'  Ah  ! '  replied  the  chaplain  :  '  there  you  touch  on  a  psychologic 
conundrum.  Supposing  we  call  him,  as  he  is  professionally 
classified,  B49.  Well,  B49,  as  a  criminological  product,  is  not 
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uncommon  to  my  experience.  He  is  bad,  but  not  so  bad  as  he  is 
painted.  He  knows  that,  but  no  one  else  knows  it,  and,  b^ing 
constitutionally  tongue-tied,  he  cannot  explain  himself.  Where 
appearances  are  against  him  he  feels  his  own  incapacity  to  set  them 
right,  so  he  takes  refuge  in  silence,  leaving  it  to  the  prosecution 
to  prove,  if  it  can,  its  case.  He  knows  by  experience  that  nothing 
he  can  say  will  count  in  his  favour  ;  he  had  better  hold  his  tongue, 
Jest  he  blunder  into  self -committals.  He  simply  says  he  is 
innocent ;  every  criminal  says-  he  is  that.  But  why  ?  asks  the 
Law.  That's  for  you  to  find  out,  says  B49/ 
1  Well,'  said  Anne,  *  1  believe  he  is  innocent/ 

*  80  do  1,'  said  the  chaplain.     '  But  I  haven't  heard  your  theory.' 
'  It  may  be  wrong,  stupid,  a    hundred  things,'  said  the  girl 

hurriedly  ;  *  but  if  you  want  it — well,  here  it  is.  I  think  the  tramp 
followed  the  poor  half-dr.inken  sailor  into  the  wood,  and  murdered 
and  robbed  him  there.  Then,  appalled  by  his  ctime,  and  thinking 
of  a  way  to  escape  its  consequences,  he  conceived  the  idea,  in  order 
to  contuse  his  own  identity,  of  dressing  in  the  dead  man's  clothes 
while  burying  his  own  somewhere  in  the  thicket.  Having  done  this, 
he  was  going  on  his  way,  when  he  was  overtaken  by— by  B19. 
Exactly  the  same  id.:a  occurred  to  the  convict.  He  forced  the  tramp 
to  change  clothes  with  him  (the  tramp,  for  his  part,  taking  care  to 
drop  aside  in  the  process  the  money  he  had  stolen),  and  went  on  his 
way  dressed  as  the  sailor.  Then,  once  rid  of  his  persecutor,  a 
diabolical  idea  came  into  the  tramp's  head.  He  found  his  way  back 
to  the  dead  body,  took  off  and  throw  down  the  convict's  clothes 
beside  it,  and,  recovering  his  own  from  their  hiding-place,  resumed 
them,  and  went  on  hi-s  way,  having  made  it  appear  as  if  the  convict 
were  the  murderer.  There.* 

The  chaplain  rose  to  his  feet,  with  a  glowing  face. 

*  And  did  you  evolve  all  this  fiom  your  own  inner  consciousness  ? 
he  asked. 

Miss  Cleaver  looked  down.  She  did  not  answer — as  indeed 
how  could  phe  diplomatically,  seeing  that  the  whole  constructed 
theory  was  Georgie's. 

'  It  is  splendid,'  cried  the  chaplain  enthusiastically  :  *  and  more — 
it  is  the  truth,  every  word  of  it.  So  it  did  happen.  It  was  through 
the  money  on  him,  recklessly  displayed,  that  suspicion  fel1  OD  the 
tramd,  and  the  man  is  now  in  custody.  You  must  forgive  me  for 
tempting  you  on,  Miss  Loved  ay ;  but  I  considered  I  owed  it  to 
your  letter  to  call  and  explain.' 
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'  It  was  not  I  who  wrote  the  letter/  said  Anne  desperately  at  last. 
'  My  friend  wrote  it,  after  consultation  between  us.  I  ought  to 
have  corrected  you  sooner.  I — J  am  not  Miss  Loveday.' 

'  Ah  I '  said  the  chaplain  heartily.  '  Is  that  eo  ?  But  whoever 
wrote  the  letter,  it  is  clear  enough,  to  me  at  least !  (on  what  possible 
grounds,  Mr.  Redstall  ?  ),  '  who  inspired  it.  I  call  it  wonderful/ 

And  so,  dropping  her  own  blue  orbs  before  that  admiring  in- 
quisUion,  Anne  was  fain  to  let  it  pass.  And  at  that  moment  Miss 
Loveday  came  into  the  room. 

'  Georgie,'  said  her  friend,  her  face  scarlet, '  this  is  Mr.  Redstall 
from  the  prison.  I  have  been  telling  him  what  our  theory  was, 
and,  do  you  know,  it  \vas  actually  right.' 

'  Yes,'  said  the  chaplain.  *  And  amongst  us  we  are  going  to 
save  B49.' 

He  said  '  us,'  bat  his  gaze  was  for  Anne  clone. 

Well,  well :  it  is  a  partial  Providence  that  watches  ever  the 
attractive.  And  yet  it  was  a  Padre  who  told  the  story,  and  with 
a  sympathetic  chuckle  over  the  resourcefulness  of  an  unscrupulous 
young  lady.  The  plain  have  small  chance  with  the  coloured  in 
this  naughty  world, 

BERNARD  CAPKS. 
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0  LITTLE  boy  who  threw  a  stone 
At  Socrates,  and  hit  Euphron ; 
Who,  wounded  in  the  lower  calf, 
Went  home  and  beat  his  better  half ; 

Who  ran  into"  the  street  and  cried, 
While,  passing  on  the  other  side, 
A  poet  made  a  couplet,  bright 
But  cynical,  upon  the  sight ; 

Which  tiniest  of  pleasantries 
Came  safely  down  the  centuries, 
Almost  undamaged  by  the  way 
(Though  Tragedies  have  gone  astray), 

And  exercises  brains  that  loom 
In  the  Museum  Reading-Room ; 
Or  poses  as  an  epigram 
For  purposes  of  an  exam. 

And  that  it  was  that  floored  me,  sure 
(And  really  it  is  most  obscure) : 
Ploughed  !    And,  observe,  from  far  B.C. 
That  furrow  pointed  straight  for  Me  ! 

So,  while  I  vainly  try  to  guess 
Why  the  twin  portals  of  Success 
(As  all  authorities  insist) 
Are  Particle  and  Aorist; 

And  note  in  all  my  kinsmen's  eyes 
Every  emotion  but  surprise, 

1  write,  lest  you  should  censure  me. 
This  devious  apostrophe  : — 
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0  Boy  (as  I  remarked  before), 
Had  you  but  stayed  within  the  door, 
Or  had  you  been  a  better  shot, 
Or  chosen  another  sage  to  pot, 

I'd  not  been  in  this  horrid  fix ; 

And  therefore,  from  beyond  the  Styx, 

Consider  well  the  curious  chain 

Of  circumstance  that  links  us  twain : 

And  how  that  stone  you  can't  replace 
Careers  in  Time  as  once  in  Space — 
A  devastating  Comet :   who 
Will  be  the  next  it  bangs  into  ? 

And  all  you  boys  of  later  days, 
So  rash  in  various  sorts  of  ways, 
Remember  trouble's  on  the  wing 
Whenever  you  do  anything. 

R.  B. 
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BY  THE  LATE  WARBURTON  PIKE,   WITH   AN  INTRODUCTION 
BY  W.  A.  BAILLIE-GROHMAN. 

THE  last  four  years  have  shown  us  countless  times  how  men  die 
on  the  stricken  field  and  on  the  high  seas.  The  following  true 
little  tale  depicts  how  another  type  of  empire-builder,  the  frontiers- 
man, meets  the  foe  that  spares  none  of  us. 

The  story  is  by  the  pen  of  a  dear  old  friend,  the  late  Warburton 
Pike,  who  since  writing  it  has  himself  met  a  pathetically  tragic 
end.  For  indomitable  pluck,  hardy  body,  and  manly  good- 
fellowship  this  persistent  explorer  of  the  vast  forest-wilds  of  the 
North-West  was  without  peer,  as  those  who  ever  *  hit  the  trail ' 
at  Pike's  side  all  acclaim.  How  the  story  came  to  be  written  was 
in  this  way. 

During  one  of  my  friend's  visits  to  my  place  in  Tyrol  we  were 
looking  over  some  old  photographs  of  western  scenes.  Amongst 
them  were  a  few  secured  by  the  very  first  camera  that  ever  pene- 
trated into  the  then  wilds  of  the  Kootunay  country  in  British 
Columbia,  somewhere  about  the  year  1883.  In  those  pre-Kodak 
days  glass  plates  and  a  cumbersome  wooden  box  and  tripod  made 
photography  in  wild  regions  a  temper-trying  proceeding  that  ended 
only  too  often  in  utter  failure  by  the  kick  of  a  horse,  a  fall,  a  squeeze 
of  the  pack  between  trees  in  traillrss  woods,  or  by  one  or  the  01  her 
of  the  many  mishaps  incidental  to  travel  through  the  wilds. 
Amongst  the  pictures  that  had  escaped  was  one  of  a  group  of  some 
six  or  seven  white  men  who,  with  a  score  or  so  of  Chinamen,  con- 
stituted the  entire  population  of  the  once  thriving  Wild  Horse 
Creek  mining  camp  in  what  is  now  the  populated  East  Kootenay 
District.  Amongst  the  group  was  a  tall,  elderly  man  clad,  like 
the  others,  in  a  tattered  shirt,  ragged  overalls,  and  mocassins. 

As  soon  as  Pike  put  eyes  on  the  faded  old  photo  he  exclaimed  : 
'  Why,  that's  Old  Man  Fowler,  surely  ! '  And  he  there  and  then 
told  me  in  his  quiet,  ever  modestly  matter-of-fact  diction  the 
story  of  Ephraim  Fowler.  Subsequently,  at  my  urging,  he  put 
it  into  shape  for  publication  in  exactly  the  form  in  which  it  now 
meets  the  eye  of  the  reader. 

The  war  and  his  own  sad  death  in  1915  prevented  its  publica- 
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tion,  and  when  the  latter  occurred  the  MS.,  complete  for  the  printer, 
came  to  me.  There  is  no  reason  why  this  pathetic  little  story  of 
an  actual  occurrence  should  any  longer  be  withheld  from  those 
wb  o  could  claim  his  friendship  and  from  the  wide  circle  who  admired 
his  clean  and  manly  writings. 


All  through  a  long  autumn  day,  from  the  first  sign  of  daylight, 
I  had  paddled  along  the  desolate  shore  of  a  lake  in  Northern  British 
Columbia,  rather  short  of  provisions  and  without  a  gun,  struggling 
against  a  head  wind  in  the  hope  of  reaching  food  and  shelter  at 
the  foot  of  the  lake.  It  was  a  typical  autumn  day  of  the  North, 
with  bright  sunshine  and  a  keen  air  faintly  suggestive  of  the  coming 
winter. 

The  leaves  on  the  poplars  and  willows  had  turned  to  gold,  and 
the  fireweeds  lay  as  a  red  carpet  among  the  bleached  stems  of  the 
burnt  forest.  There  was  nothing  in  the  colouring  as  gorgeous  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  Eastern  Canadian  forests  in  autumn,  but  the 
modest  effects  of  the  North  are  not  without  their  charm.  In  the 
quiet  bays  where  the  surface  of  the  water  was  unruffled  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  colours  was  most  effective,  and  the  actual  shore-line  of 
the  low  beaches  had  completely  lost  its  definition  in  a  maze  of  red 
and  yellow.  In  the  open  lake  the  white  caps  were  leaping  in  the 
sunlight,  and  a  strong  north  wind  forced  me  to  skirt  the  bays  to 
take  advantage  of  all  available  shelter. 

There  was  little  sign  of  animal  life,  and  I  saw  nothing  all  day 
but  a  couple  of  minks  running  among  the  drift  logs  on  the  beach, 
but  birds  were  plentiful,  as  the  wild-fowl  were  gathering  together 
from  their  breeding-places  in  the  smaller  lakes  in  preparation  for 
their  southern  flight.  The  cheery  little  phalaropes  kept  pitching 
in  front  of  the  canoe  and  rising  again  with  a  pleasant  chatter  when 
the  stem  nearly  struck  them,  sand -pipers  nodded  their  heads 
gracefully  on  the  gravel  points,  and  the  loons  called  drearily  and 
almost  incessantly. 

In  spite  of  all  my  efforts  I  found  it  was  impossible  to  reach 
the  foot  of  the  lake  that  night,  and  darkness  was  falling  rapidly 
when  I  put  ashore  at  a  small  deserted  mining  town  about  ten  miles 
shoit  of  the  place  where  I  had  hoped  to  camp. 

Thirty  years  ago  this  town  was  the  scene  of  great  activity,  for 
the  diggings  were  good  and  gold  dust  was  changing  hands  with 
the  carelessness  which  always  accompanies  easily  gathered  wealth. 
But  for  many  years  the  production  of  gold  has  ceased  and  the 
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whole  population  of  miners,  whisky  sellers,  and  gamblers  has  left 
the  squalid  collection  of  log  cabins  to  be  obliterated  by  the  kindly 
growth  of  the  forest. 

I  hardly  expected  to  find  anybody  here,  except  perhaps  a 
travelling  Indian  or  two,  and  was  surprised  to  see  an  old  white 
man  cleaning  fish  on  the  beach.  But  for  his  very  human  occupa- 
tion he  might  easily  have  been  taken  in  the  evening  gloom  for 
some  spirit  of  the  dead  and  gone  days  of  thirty  years  ago.  He 
was  in  absolute  keeping  with  his  surroundings,  a  perfect  incarnation 
of  change  and  decay,  but  withal  cleanly  of  person  and  clad  in 
blue  overalls  and  a  flannel  shirt  which  had  evidently  been  washed 
quite  recently.  His  face  was  shrunken  and  lined  with  age,  but 
his  white  beard  was  carefully  trimmed  and  the  honest  grey  eyes 
still  bore  token  of  a  manly  beauty  long  passed  away.  He  had 
been  originally  a  tall  man,  but  his  six  feet  of  height  had  been  per- 
manently bent  to  fit  into  the  five-foot  tunnels  in  which,  he  after- 
wards told  me,  he  had  worked  for  many  years  of  his  life. 

'  I'm  right  glad  to  see  you/  he  said,  '  I  haven't  seen  a  soul 
for  three  weeks.  Come  up  and  stay  the  night  in  my  cabin  and 
you'll  be  doing  an  old  man  a  kindness  and  keeping  out  of  the  weather 
yourself.  I've  got  lots  of  grub,  so  you  needn't  bring  up  anything 
but  your  blankets,  the  fishing  is  good  just  now  and  I'm  catching 
more  than  I  can  eat.' 

This  seemed  too  good  a  stroke  of  fortune  to  refuse,  so  I  hauled 
up  the  canoe,  shouldered  my  blankets  and  followed  the  old  man 
to  his  cabin.  He  had  fitted  up  one  of  the  abandoned  log  cabins 
comfortably  enough,  rebuilt  the  stone  chimney,  and  was  using  the 
logs  of  the  next  building  for  firewood.  We  had  an  excellent  white 
fish  for  supper  with  yeast -powder  bread  and  tea  without  sugar  or 
canned  milk.  It  was  at  once  evident  that  times  were  not  very 
good  with  the  old  man  in  spite  of  the  lake's  bountiful  supply  of 
fish,  but  he  fulfilled  all  the  duties  of  a  host  with  the  kindness  and 
dignity  so  natural  to  the  old-time  placer  miners  of  the  Pacific 
coast. 

After  supper  we  sat  on  boxes  in  front  of  the  fire  and  my  host 
became  talkative,  as  men  will  to  a  casual  stranger  when  they  have 
lived  alone  for  months  together  and  are  hungry  for  a  chance  to 
interchange  ideas  on  any  trivial  subject. 

*  Lonesome,'  he  said,  *  of  course  it's  lonesome,  but  I  tell  you 
it's  a  good  sight  better  to  be  lonesome  than  to  live  with  people  you 
can't  get  along  with.  I've  tried  that  too,  I've  been  a  family  man, 
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and  I've  got  a  daughter  living  still,  well  on  for  fifty  years  old.  Yes, 
I  sue  that  makes  you  look  up — I'm  just  turned  eighty-two,  but 
I  hope  to  live  a  bit  longer  yet.  It  was  all  right  as  long  as  the  old 
woraan  lived,  she  was  a  good  woman,  but  she's  been  gone  now 
this  twenty  years.  I've  been  a  miner  all  my  life,  a  forty-niner 
on  the  Sacramento,  and  you  know  how  it  is  with  miners  out  here 
in  tlie  West,  money  easy  come  and  easy  go.  I've  handled  lots  of 
it,  but  I  never  could  keep  it.  I  haven't  been  much  of  a  drinking 
mar  either,  but  I  always  lived  well  and  kept  the  old  woman  well 
as  long  as  I  could.  I  spent  a  lot  of  money  too  in  buying  into  claims 
that  weren't  worth  a  cent.  I  was  in  here  with  the  first  rush  in 
187<:  and  got  into  a  claim  with  old  Dan  Maclntyre  about  three  miles 
up  the  creek.  That  turned  out  all  right,  we  made  good  money, 
and  I  did  keep  a  bit  of  it,  enough  to  buy  a  house  and  lot  in  Helena, 
Montana,  and  I  deeded  that  over  to  my  daughter  the  day  she  was 
married,  and  she  is  living  there  yet.  Pretty  soon  afterwards  my 
old  woman  died  and  that  broke  me  all  up.  There  didn't  seem 
to  be  anything  left  to  work  for,  my  daughter  was  comfortable 
enough,  and  it  didn't  take  much  to  keep  me.  I  was  a  good  miner — 
I  don't  mind  saying  it  myself — and  if  I  wasn't  working  a  claim  of 
my  own  I  could  always  get  the  top  wages  that  were  going.  But 
about  ten  years  ago  I  was  took  terrible  sick,  of  course  I  was  an 
oldish  man  then — over  seventy — and  I  came  pretty  near  going  in. 
I  was  never  much  good  to  work  after  that,  and  the  bosses  began 
to  look  sideways  at  me  when  I  went  to  ask  for  a  job.  That  came 
hard  on  me  because  I  knew  they  were  right  too,  and  it  made  me 
feel  uwful  mean  when  I  found  I  couldn't  fill  any  job  there  was  round 
a  mine,  quartz  or  placer.  When  my  daughter  heard  of  the  fix  I 
was  m,  nothing  would  do  but  that  I  must  come  and  live  with  them 
till  I  could  find  a  good  job.  I  knew  what  she  meant  all  right,  she 
thought  I  was  past  work  and  she  was  letting  me  down  easy,  but 
anyway  I  went  and  lived  with  them.  They  had  a  big  lot  of  children, 
and  I  was  always  fond  of  them,  and  I  could  do  a  bit  of  work  about 
the  place,  and  sometimes  picked  up  an  easy  job  outside  to  make 
a  little  money  to  help  pay  for  my  board.  But  it  never  suited  me, 
living  in  town.  I  was  born  in  a  wild  part  of  the  coast  of  Massa- 
chusetts— it  was  pretty  wild  eighty  years  ago — and  all  my  life 
was  used  to  having  plenty  of  room.  That's  what  a  man  wants, 
plenty  of  room.  I  tell  you  getting  old  don't  matter  so  much  to 
a  ma::i  as  long  as  he  can  see  round  a  bit  and  take  notice  of  the  sea 
and  Fky  and  the  trees  budding  and  shedding  and  the  birds  coming 
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and  going  and  such  like  things  ;  he  finds  out  that  he's  only  going 
the  way  of  all  nature.  But  in  a  town  a  man  misses  all  that  and 
only  sees  the  people  and  the  houses.  The  young  men  are  in  a  hurry 
and  jostle  him  round  on  the  side-walk,  and  it  seems  somehow 
that  a  man's  got  no  right  to  be  old  in  a  city.  But  still  I  stayed 
with  it  till  my  daughter  got  sick.  She  had  had  seven  children,  and 
what  with  bearing  them  and  raising  them  and  fussing  round  with 
them  till  they  were  old  enough  to  turn  loose,  she  was  pretty  well 
worn  out.  And  then  her  husband's  sister  came  to  take  charge  of 
the  children  and  help  with  the  house  work.  She  was  a  fair  terror, 
flat-breasted  and  plain  and  sour.  She  might  have  been  better  if 
she'd  had  the  luck  to  pick  up  a  husband,  but  Lord  help  the  poor 
man  !  They  called  her  Aunt  Sophia,  and  she  was  boss  right  from 
the  word  go.  There  was  never  a  bit  of  peace  in  that  house  after 
she  came  ;  she  was  clean  and  tidy  and  kept  the  place  in  good 
shape,  but  there  was  no  pleasing  her,  and  morning  to  night  she'd 
be  scolding  some  of  the  children  and  grumbling  at  the  way  she  was 
used.  She  was  one  of  those  women  who  think  they  are  always 
badly  used  and  awful  religious,  too,  with  a  text  from  the  Bible 
ready  on  her  tongue  whenever  she  got  into  a  scolding  bout  and 
always  a  bitter  text  too,  nothing  about  mercy  and  loving-kindness 
for  her,  but  lots  about  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth  and  such  like. 
She  wouldn't  allow  any  smoking  in  the  house,  called  it  a  filthy 
habit,  and  wondered  why  men  made  such  beasts  of  themselves 
with  their  smoking  and  drinking.  I  couldn't  stand  it  for  long  and 
took  to  stopping  away  as  much  as  I  could,  just  coming  in  to  meals 
and  going  out  again,  but  even  then  I  was  always  in  trouble  with 
her.  Sometimes  I'd  meet  an  old  pal  that  I'd  known  in  the  diggings 
and  we'd  sit  and  have  a  glass  of  liquor  together  and  yarn  about 
old  times  till  I'd  find  I  was  late  for  supper.  And  when  I  got  home 
Aunt  Sophia  would  say  "  How  is  it  you  can't  come  home  in  time 
for  meals  ?  What  have  you  been  doing  ?  You  ain't  working,  are 
you  ?  You  ain't  earning  nothing  surely  ?  "  She  used  to  make  me 
mad  talking  that  way,  for  a  man  don't  like  to  own  up  he's  no  more 
good  to  work.  She  took  a  delight  in  doing  it,  the  only  thing  that 
seemed  to  make  her  happy  for  a  little  time.  Oh  !  she  had  a  tongue 
and  a  temper  all  right,  and  she  knew  how  to  rub  it  in  to  me. 

*  And  then  a  thing  came  strong  into  my  mind,  a  thing  that  had 
been  there  for  thirty  years,  but  I  had  never  really  thought  much 
about  it  till  I  began  to  feel  I  couldn't  go  on  living  that  way  any 
longer,  old  or  young.  What  do  you  think  it  was  ?  Why !  just 
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this  bank  of  gravel  where  I  am  working  now,  half  a  mile  up  the 
creek  here.  I  got  a  pretty  good  prospect  out  of  it  in  the  early 
daj's,  and  always  meant  to  come  in  again  and  have  a  try  at  it ; 
but  1  put  it  oft'  so  long  that  it  seemed  to  be  almost  too  late.  Well, 
I  got  thinking  about  that  patch  of  ground,  and  dreaming  about 
it  at  night,  always  shovelling  out  coarse  gold  and  nuggets  that 
I  could  see  lying  among  the  dirt ;  and  the  more  Aunt  Sophia 
bothered  me  the  worse  I  got,  till  I  saw  clear  enough  that  I  had 
to  come  back  and  have  another  shot  at  placer  digging  and  live 
a  bit  quietly.  The  last  crash  came  quite  sudden  like.  I  ran 
across  Dan  Maclntyre  one  day  in  the  street — the  same  Dan  that 
I  tcld  you  I  worked  in  a  claim  with  on  this  creek  ;  pretty  near  as 
old  a  man  as  myself,  but  hale  and  hearty  still.  He'd  been  living 
with  a  nephew  in  Helena  over  a  year,  and  I  never  knew  it !  I 
was  awful  glad  to  see  Dan,  and  we  had  so  many  drinks  together 
for  the  sake  of  old  times  that  I  got  brave  and  asked  him  up  to 
the  house  for  a  bit  of  supper  and  to  meet  the  folks.  Lord  !  but 
Aunt  Sophia  looked  mean  when  I  brought  Dan  in  and  told  her 
he  had  come  to  supper.  I'd  never  brought  anyone  in  to  a  meal 
since  she  came.  She  didn't  say  a  word  to  him,  just  put  out 
another  knife  and  -fork,  and  Dan  being  a  bit  ginned-up  didn't 
tako  any  notice  of  her.  The  supper  went  first-rate,  the  kids  all 
took  to  Dan  right  off,  and  he  filled  them  up  with  mining  and  wild 
Indians  and  bears  and  panthers  till  he  had  the  young  ones  scared 
to  death,  but  still  asking  for  more.  Then  nothing  one  could  do 
but  he  must  play  some  fool  game  of  cards  with  them,  and  right 
then,  while  he  was  dealing  the  cards,  Dan  made  a  bad  break  and 
spat  on  the  carpet !  Now,  nobody  ever  did  this  before  in  that 
house,  as  far  as  I  know,  and  Aunt  Sophia  was  knocked  all  silly 
at  first.  Then  one  of  the  kids  laughed  and  got  a  smack  on  the 
side  of  the  head,  and  Aunt  Sophia  opened  out  on  me.  "  Take 
the  dirty  hog  out,"  she  said,  "  and  never  bring  him  here  again. 
You  ain't  neither  of  you  fit  to  come  into  a  decent  house  !  "  Dan 
was  a  kind  of  mild-mannered  man,  and  didn't  know  what  he  had 
don  3  wrong,  because  he  hadn't  been  used  much  to  carpets,  and 
spitting  on  the  floor  is  common  enough,  and  nothing  said  in  the 
West  in  the  sort  of  places  where  Dan  would  mostly  go.  But  he 
could  see  he  was  hard  up  against  it  when  he  took  a  squint  at 
Aunt  Sophia's  face,  and  judged  it  was  about  time  for  him  to 
go  home. 

*  I  went  out  with  him  to  sort  of  apologise,  because  it  seemed 
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somehow  he  had  been  treated  a  bit  short,  though,  of  course,  I 
know  there  are  a  lot  of  people  who  think  spitting  in  company 
ain't  just  first-class  manners.  The  liquor  had  gone  dead  in  us 
by  this  time,  and  I  thought  maybe  a  drink  would  cheer  him  up 
as  well  as  anything ;  and  while  we  were  sitting  over  it,  I  opened 
out  and  told  him  my  plan  for  getting  clear  of  trouble  by  coming 
right  back  to  this  country  and  going  to  work  again  on  the  creek. 

'  Now  this  was  right  into  Dan's  hand,  as  his  nephew  was  getting 
a  bit  tired  of  keeping  him,  and  there  was  some  talk  of  sending 
him  to  an  old  man's  home  to  end  his  days.  Any  man  with  a 
touch  of  independence  would  rather  starve  to  death  in  the  woods 
than  go  into  one  of  those  places,  though  they  tell  me  some  of 
them  are  well  run  and  comfortable  enough.  I  had  a  couple  of 
hundred  dollars  put  away  so  that  Aunt  Sophia  couldn't  find  them, 
and  she  was  awful  fond  of  money  with  all  her  religious  talk  and 
sour  habits.  She'd  get  it  if  she  could  lay  hands  on  it,  every  time. 

*  The  end  of  the  deal  was  that  Dan  and  I  should  take  the  train 
next  night  for  the  coast,  and  come  up  to  British  Columbia  by 
the  first  boat.  We  planned  it  all  out,  we  two  old  fellows  of  eighty, 
without  a  word  to  anybody,  just  like  a  couple  of  boys  running 
away  from  school.  We  met  at  the  train  next  night,  and  got  to 
Seattle  all  right  in  a  day  and  a  half,  but  found  we  had  to  wait 
over  another  night  for  the  boat.  We  were  sitting  in  one  of  those 
music-halls  where  you  go  in  free,  but  ain't  very  welcome  unless 
you  order  liquor  pretty  often,  and  were  enjoying  ourselves  first- 
rate,  when  I'm  blowed  if  Dan's  nephew  didn't  walk  in  and  say 
right  off-hand  :  "  Come  along,  Uncle,  we've  just  time  to  make 
the  train  back  to  Helena  !  "  He  had  got  wind  of  Dan's  skipping 
out,  and  followed  up  by  the  next  train. 

'  You  never  saw  a  man  wilt  like  Dan  did  !  I  thought  he  would 
have  stood  up  to  the  young  fellow,  and  told  him  to  go  to  hell, 
anyway,  but  no,  he  just  said  he  was  ready,  and  he'd  only  taken 
a  run  down  to  see  an  old  friend  off  to  the  diggings.  And  away 
he  went,  leaving  me  to  make  the  trip  alone,  and  good  money  out 
of  pocket  on  account  of  Dan's  railroad  ticket.  I  was  scared, 
too,  that  he  had  given  the  show  away,  and  they'd  be  following 
after  me,  for  that  telegraph  wire  is  awful  smart  nowadays,  so 
I  went  right  down  aboard  the  boat.  The  night  watchman  gave 
me  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  place  to  turn  in,  and  when  I  came  on 
deck  we  were  steaming  out  of  Port  Townsend,  and  I  was  a  free 
man  again.  I  made  it  up  here  all  right— the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
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pany  are  pretty  good  people,  and  gave  me  a  little  credit :  I'll  pay 
them  back  in  the  spring  when  I  get  my  clean  up.  The  claim 
looks  different  to  what  it  used  to,  the  creek  runs  on  the  other 
side  of  the  channel  now,  and  there's  been  a  slide  over  the  face  of 
the  gravel.  The  raspberry  bushes  have  taken  hold,  too,  and 
it's  surprising  how  the  willows  have  grown  up  in  thirty  years. 
I'm  drifting  in  through  the  slide,  and  may  strike  pay  dirt  any 
tin  e.  Yes,  it's  a  wonderful  healthy  country,  but  I  had  a  touch 
of  scurvy  last  winter,  and  it's  strange  how  that  thing  knocks  a 
man  out.  I  ain't  quite  over  it  yet,  my  neck  swells  up  awful  big 
sometimes,  and  I've  lost  a  good  many  teeth,  and  there  are  some 
blask  spots  on  my  legs  which  bother  me  a  lot.  But  I'm  getting 
better,  and  there's  a  sack  of  potatoes  coming  in  for  me  by  the 
next  pack-train,  and  that's  sure  cure  for  scurvy/ 

In  the  morning  we  walked  up  the  creek  to  have  a  look  at  the 
claim,  each  of  us  carrying  a  log  from  one  of  the  old  houses,  for 
there  was  no  standing  timber  near  the  creek.  It  was  about  all 
the  old  man  could  do,  and  yet  he  had  been  carrying  every  stick 
for  timbering  his  tunnel  for  half  a  mile  and  cheerfully  proposed  to 
do  £,o  until  he  struck  pay,  when  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  hire  a  man  to 
do  fche  hard  work.  The  tunnel  as  far  as  it  went  ,was  driven  in 
moet  workmanlike  style,  and  it  was  quite  evident  that  the  old 
man  was  right  in  saying  that  he  had  been  a  good  miner,  but  with 
his  failing  strength  the  distance  he  had  accomplished  was  nothing 
for  fche  time  he  had  been  working. 

The  situation  appeared  to  me  most  unpromising ;  as  far  as  I 
could  tell  the  ground  had  already  been  worked,  and  the  top  dirt 
allowed  to  slide  in  after  the  pay  gravel  had  been  taken  out.  It 
would  have  been  too  cruel  to  suggest  such  a  thing  to  my  host,  as 
he  was  thoroughly  happy  in  his  undertaking  and  confident  of 
success.  Nearly  all  the  old  placer  miners  have  these  dreams  of 
weaSth  to  be  made  in  some  spot  visited  years  before,  and  time  has 
a  tr  ck  of  magnifying  the  possibilities  of  a  piece  of  ground  which 
only  prospected  moderately  well  in  the  season  of  youth  and  strength. 
Some  of  these  men  have  the  last  satisfaction  of  putting  their  dreams 
to  a  practical  test ;  it  is  usually  a  failure,  and  death  finds  them 
worldng  contentedly  in  the  lonely  places  of  the  western  frontier. 

A  fresh  fair  wind  was  blowing  down  the  lake  when  I  was  ready  to 
launch  the  canoe.  The  old  man  thanked  me  for  stopping  with 
him  as  if  I  had  done  him  some  particular  favour.  *  Be  sure  you 
como  and  see  me  on  your  way  back  next  summer,  I'll  have  some 
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good  coarse  gold  to  show  you.  You  are  like  me,  I  think,  fond  of 
plenty  of  room.  My  name's  Fowler/  he  put  in  as  an  afterthought, 
for  we  had  got  on  very  well  together  without  names  up  till  now. 
'Ephraim  Fowler,  anybody  in  town  here  knows  me/  he  added 
with  grim  humour. 

When  I  last  saw  him  he  was  pulling  a  shapeless  boat  to  wind- 
ward with  slow  laborious  strokes  to  visit  his  nets.  I  put  up  my 
sail  and  ran  speedily  to  the  foot  of  the  lake,  where  two  half-breeds 
awaited  my  arrival  before  starting  on  a  long  winter's  expedition 
in  the  wilderness. 

It  was  in  the  following  July  when  we  passed  through  the  lake 
again  on  our  way  back  to  civilisation,  the  height  of  the  summer 
with  the  fireweed  in  full  bloom.  We  put  ashore  at  the  old  town  site 
to  boil  a  kettle  of  tea,  but  found  nobody  on  the  beach  to  welcome 
us.  On  a  small  rise  overlooking  the  lake  was  a  new  grave  surrounded 
by  a  pole  fence,  with  a  rough  hewed  spruce  slab  setting  forth  the 
fact  that  it  stood  there  *  in  memory  of  Ephraim  Fowler,  a  native  of 
Massachusetts,  who  died  here  in  November  1905,  aged  82  years/ 
So  the  sack  of  potatoes  had  failed  to  do  its  work,  and  my  old  friend 
had  gone  the  way  that  all  must  go. 

When  we  reached  the  headquarters  of  the  district  after  another 
week's  travel  I  inquired  about  the  final  scenes  of  Fowler's  career, 
but  the  Gold  Commissioner  could  only  tell  me  that  the  old  man 
was  found  dead  in  his  blankets  by  the  first  traveller  who  crossed 
the  lake  after  the  ice  had  set  fast  in  the  early  days  of  December. 
A  constable  had  been  sent  in  to  perform  the  burial  rites  and  take 
possession  of  all  effects  which  he  might  discover.  The  Gold 
Commissioner  showed  me  the  following  letter  from  the  constable : 

December  21,  1905. 

To The  Gold  Commissioner, 

District  of , 

Province  of  British  Columbia. 

'  SIR, — In  accordance  with  your  instructions  to  proceed  to 
• — —  Lake  to  bury  the  remains  of  Ephraim  Fowler  who  was  found 
dead  in  his  cabin  on  Dec.  3rd  last,  I  beg  to  report  that  I  have 
performed  this  duty.  The  deceased  died  apparently  from  old 
age  and  scurvy.  The  following  is  an  inventory  of  property  found 
in  the  cabin  and  in  the  tunnel  on Creek. 

1  alarm  clock. 

1  Miner's  pick. 

2  shovels. 
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1  gold  pan. 

3  sluice  boxes. 

2  Ibs.  quicksilver. 

J  oz.  gold  dust  (value  $4). 

2  Ibs.  tea. 

|  sack  flour. 

\  sack  beans. 

5  Ibs.  bacon. 

20  Ibs.  potatoes. 

2  kettles,  1  frying-pan. 

2  pairs  blankets. 

A  small  amount  of  wearing  apparel. 

"There  were  no  papers  of  any  kind  except  a  Miner's  licence, 
No.  19487,  issued  from  your  office  under  date  of  June  1,  1905. 
'  The  deceased  appears  to  have  died  intestate. 

*  Your  obt.  servant, 

(Sgd.)    'H.D.' 

The  last  sentence  seemed  to  be  needless  sarcasm  on  the  part 
of  the  constable  after  his  careful  inventory  of  the  gathering  of 
eighty  odd  years. 

Probably  Ephraim  Fowler  is-  well  pleased  with  his  resting- 
place  by  the  edge  of  the  lake.  He  has  certainly  plenty  of  room 
and  nothing  to  fear  from  his  neighbours.  If  he  can  see,  he  may 
watch  the  ever-changing  face  of  the  lake  and  the  coming  and 
going  of  the  short  northern  summers  ;  if  he  can  hear,  he  may  listen 
to  the  cry  of  the  loons  and  the  rustle  of  the  snow  driven  through 
the  frozen  willow  twigs  when  the  winds  of  winter  howl  across  the 
lake,  a  very  restful  sound  for  a  sleeper  who  is  quite  secure  from 
the  firy  of  the  elements,  and,  surely,  there  is  promise  of  much 
security  in  six  feet  of  mother  earth. 
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A    CORPS  OF  I M PROVISOES. 

BY  BENNET  COPPLESTONE. 

I. 

STANDING  between  the  Navy  and  the  Army,  in  spirit  distinct  from 
both,  harried  in  times  of  peace  though  greatly  cherished  in  war, 
proudly  conscious  of  its  unchallengeable  competence,  the  Corps 
of  Nobody's  Children  'proceeds  to  carry  on.'  It  is  the  one  and 
only  corps  of  long-service  scientific  soldiers  in  the  British  Empire. 
It  takes  the  whole  world  for  its  province,  and  its  deeds  have 
encircled  the  globe  with  a  wreath  of  laurel. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  study,  at  close  hand,  this  strange 
exclusive  body  of  sea-soldiers,  to  live  in  intimate  fellowship  with 
them,  to  understand  something  of  their  pride,  and  to  be  remotely 
yet  genuinely  a  partaker  in  that  pride.  Whenever — and  this 
has  happened  not  infrequently — I  have  been  made  free  of  the 
Royal  Marines,  I  have  always  felt  that  I  was  coming  among  my 
own  people.  I  am  allied  to  them  by  the  closest  ties  of  blood, 
and  the  bond  holds.  And  because  I  understand  something  of 
the  corps,  in  so  far  as  one  who  is  outside  can  understand,  I  venture 
to  interpret  here  its  essential  spirit,  in  its  weakness  and  in  its 
strength — its  incomparable  strength. 

There  is  little  in  common  between  a  huge  short-service  Army, 
however  enicient  it  may  be  within  the  restricted  limits  of  its  training, 
and  the  long-service  professional  Navy,  and  the  equally  long-ser- 
vice and  professional  corps  of  Royal  Marines.  The  distinction  lies 
in  just  that  one  word  '  professional.'  The  old  Regular  Army,  which 
came  by  its  glorious  end  at  Ypres,  has  ceased  to  exist.  It  died  in 
doing  what  it  was  brought  into  being  to  do ;  and,  though  dead, 
will  live  eternally  in  our  history.  Yet  even  this  Army  was  not  pro- 
fessional in  the  widest  sense.  The  officers,  and  some  few  among  the 
non-commissioned  ranks,  gave  up  their  whole  lives  to  its  service ; 
but  the  bulk  of  the  men  were  birds  of  passage  between  the  active 
list  and  the  reserve.  Their  term  of  full  service  was  short.  What- 
ever may  be  the  traditions  of  a  regiment,  however  much  it  may 
develop  through  the  centuries  a  corporate  sense  of  undying  unity, 

1  Copyright  in  the  United  States  of  America,  by  Bennet  Copplestone,  1919. 
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it  nover  can  realise  that  actual  unity  of  mind  and  heart  and  body 
which  comes  to  fruition  in  a  professional  service. 

Though  of  the  Navy,  and  officially  controlled  through  their 
Adjutant-General  by  the  Admiralty,  the  Royal  Marines  are 
soldiers,  not  sailors.  They  have  the  handiness,  and  something  more 
than  the  handiness,  of  sailors ;  yet  they  are,  in  spirit  and  outlook, 
soldiers.  They  trace  their  modern  history  from  the  formation 
of  the  Maritime  Eegiment  of  Foot  in  1664 ;  but,  to  my  mind,  the 
central  idea  to  which  they  owe  their  being  is  as  old  as  the  world's 
navul  history.  For  many  centuries,  even  for  thousands  of  years, 
up  to  times  almost  of  yesterday,  ships  were  sailed  by  seamen  and 
fought  by  soldiers.  Three  hundred  years  ago  it  was  thought 
natural,  even  proper,  to  send  a  professional  soldier  to  sea  in  command 
of  a  fleet.  Robert  Blake  was  a  colonel,  the  Duke  of  Albemarle 
was  General  Monk,  and  Prince  Rupert  was — you  know  all  about 
Prince  Rupert.  Sir  Edward  Cecil,  who  muddled  the  Cadiz  Ex- 
pedition so  badly  in  1625,  did  not  know  one  end  of  the  ship  from 
the  other.  It  was  not  until  well  into  the  eighteenth  century  that 
seamen  fought  the  ships  which  they  sailed.  The  sea-borne  soldiers 
did  not  wholly  disappear,  but  instead  of  being  casual  regiments, 
embarked  for  sea  service,  they  became  crystallised  into  a  specially 
trained  corps  of  Royal  Marines.  Soldiers  could  not  be  dispensed 
with  afloat — their  services  were  needed  as  '  landing  parties '  in 
peace  and  in  war — many  times  Cook's  marines  stood  between  their 
captain  and  the  savage  death  which  at  last  overtook  him — and  for 
another  queer  reason,  which  the  passage  of  years  has  made 
superfluous.  The  marines  carried  on  board  ship  were  the  Guard, 
which  berthed  and  messed  between  the  officers  and  the  crew  of 
seamen.  They  were  a  stalwart  and  faithful  insurance  against 
mutiny,  and  to  this  day  the  tradition  of  this  duty  remains,  to 
this  day  their  '  barracks '  on  board  ship  are  set  as  a  perpetual 
barrier  between  the  naval  officers  and  the  naval  men. 

^Marines  are  soldiers,  all  kinds  of  soldiers,  and  many  other  things 
whi(  h  soldiers  never  have  been  and  never  will  be.  In  them  the 
furic >us  warrior  and  the  domestic  angel  coalesce.  They  are  highly 
trained  infantrymen,  skilled  gunners  in  every  man-killing  instru- 
ment from  maxims  and  trench  mortars  to  naval  fifteen-inch  ;  they 
are  more  than  tolerable  engineers ;  they  will  move  any  weight 
any  distance  with  any  tackle — they  call  this  mystery  the  art  of 
'  repository/  They  will  turn  any  arid  unfriendly  spot  into  a  bit 
of  Old  England,  bright  with  flowers  and  fruitful  in  vegetables. 
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They  are  housemaids  of  an  excellence  undreamed  of  by  house- 
mistresses  ;  they  are  the  most  perfect  of  body-servants  ;  their 
divisional  bands  rival  those  of  the  Guards — and  the  floor  of  every 
sea,  and  the  soil  of  every  land,  is  rich  with  their  bodies  slain  in  fight. 
As  they  serve  faithfully,  so  they  fight  terribly. 

Small  as  is  the  Corps — so  small  that  at  sea  it  is  usually  lost  to 
public  sight  in  the  Navy,  and  on  land  its  deeds  are  part  of  the 
exploits  of  the  Army— yet  it  is  still  officially  two  corps,  and  by 
tradition  and  practice  is  divisible  into  four.  The  original  Woolwich 
Batte  lion  has  given  birth  to  the  ha  ughtily  scientific  Royal  Marine 
Artillery  at  Eastney,  and  the  no  less  haughty  three  divisions  of 
the  Royal  Marine  Light  Infantry  at  Chatham,  Portsmouth,  and 
Plymouth.  1  am,  by  circumstance,  impartial  —a  son  of  mine  serves 
in  each  branch  of  the  Royal  Corps,  and  it  happily  does  not  fall 
to  me  to  declare  a  preference  for  a  bianch  or  a  division.  The 
R.M.A.  has  long  since  made  up  its  own  serene  mind.  It  allows 
that  the  R.M.L.I.  approaches  its  efficiency  but  that  the  gap  between, 
though  narrow,  is  deep  as  the  hell  which  both  branches  face  un- 
flinching, side  by  side.  The  Light  Infantry  are  also  free  from 
doubt,  though  they  will  admit — say,  after  mess;  when  tongues  wag — 
that  the  R.M.A.  takes  a  lot  of  beating.  The  three  divisions  of 
R.M.L.I.  have  their  own  separate  identities,  though  their  traditions 
tend  to  become  merged.  Each  one  is  manifestly  superior  to  the 
other  two  in  those  fine  points  which  are  the  acid  test  of  military 
competence.  Upon  one  sore  subject  all  are  agreed — that  the 
Portsmouth  Division's  Forton  Barracks  at  Gosport  are  a  disgrace 
to  a  self-respecting  corps.  Experts  dare  not  lay  on  electric  light 
lest  the  crazy  walls  should  collapse,  and  the  number  of  times  the 
buildings  have  been  condemned  as  insanitary  passes  counting. 
That  Eastney  Barracks,  which  bravely  front  Spithead,  are  by  far  the 
best,  and  that  Forton  Barracks  are  by  far  the  worst,  are  axioms 
which  do  not  permit  of  controversy. 

The  Light  Infantry,  whatever  they  may  say,  are  very  proud  of 
the  R.M.A.,  and  the  Artillery,  while  abating  none  of  their  superior 
claims,  would  sooner  go  into  battle  alongside  the  Light  Infantry 
than  with  ten  times  their  number  of  any  other  troops  in  the  world. 
There  is  really  very  little  difference  between  the  two  branches, 
which  ere  long  are  expected  to  be  merged  into  one.  The  greater 
part  of  their  training  is  on  parallel  lines.  At  one  end  of  the  scale, 
the  Light  Infantry  specialise  in  infantry  work ;  at  the  other  end, 
the  Artillery  know  more  of  the  higher  flights  of  gunnery.  For 
the  rest — and  it  is  for  nine-tenths  of  their  man-killing  duty— the 
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Artillery  and  the  Light  Infantry  are  interchangeable.  To  both, 
the  Navy  is  by  tradition — and  I  am  afraid  with  some  justice—- 
held to  be  a  jealous  stepmother,  who  favours  her  own  children. 
The  Royal  Marines  have  been  cast  without  father  or  mother  upon 
the  cold  official  world.  They  are  '  Nobody's  Children/  Their 
barracks  are  under  the  Army  Act,  so  that  they  may  pay  duty  on 
their  stores,  and  their  separation  allowances  were — until  quite 
recently — those  of  the  Navy,  because  that  scale  was  the  lower. 
But  though  buffeted  between  the  Navy  and  the  Army,  sharing  the 
perils  of  both,  and  denied  most  of  the  privileges  of  either,  the  un- 
qu  3nchable  spirit  of  the  Corps  shines  out  the  brighter.  If  sometimes 
it  can  play  of!  the  Navy  against  the  Army,  or  the  Army  against 
tho  Navy,  it  chuckles  joyously.  Of  its  stepmother,  the  Navy,  it 
is  darkly  suspicious.  *  When  we  are  amalgamated/  mutter  the 
Light  Infantry,  not  without  secret  satisfaction,  '  the  Admiralty 
will  turn  the  R.M.A.  out  of  Eastney  and  take  it  over  as  Naval 
barracks.'  '  But  what  will  then  happen  to  the  R.M.A.  ?  '  asked 
an  inquiring  civilian.  '  Forton,'  was  the  answer.  And  after  what 
I  have  told  you  of  the  R.M.A.,  of  the  glories  of  Eastney,  and  of 
the  dilapidations  of  Forton,  you  will  understand  how  delicious 
was  that  answer — to  the  palates  of  the  R.M.L.I. 

In  peace  as  in  war  the  Royal  Corps,  like  the  Royal  Navy,  is 
always  on  active  service.  The  Armistice,  though  it  brought  relief 
to  the  temporary  and  unprofessional  auxiliaries,  left  the  heart 
and  purpose  of  the  Corps  unchanged.  It  held  the  forts  of  the 
Dardanelles,  it  occupied  the  famous  Allied  base  at  Mudros,  it  was 
frozen  in  winter  and  scorched  in  summer  in  the  northern  fastnesses 
of  Russia,  it  was  ubiquitously  pervasive  in  the  Black  Sea  and  in 
tho  Baltic.  In  the  great  ships  of  the  Fleet,  whether  in  reserve 
squadrons  or  ranging  as  of  old  the  high  seas  of  the  world,  the  Corps 
supplied  its  accustomed  quota.  And  at  home  the  Divisional 
Headquarters  buzzed  with  active  life,  gathering  in  recruits, 
training  and  polishing,  always  training  and  polishing,  so  that  when 
th'i  call  came — and  in  peace  as  in  war  the  call  is  never  long  in 
corning — the  answer  might  be  instant  and  convincing.  It  is  re- 
mnrsolessly  continuous,  the  life  of  a  Professional  Corps  of  '  Nobody's 
Children.' 

•  ....» 

In  times  of  peace  a  corps  of  long-service  soldiers,  trained  to 
such  niceties  of  finish  that  it  may  instantly  play  its  part  by  land 
or  by  sea  anywhere,  trained  and  polished  so  that  the  more  bleakly 
impossible  the  job,  the  more  surely  and  inevitably  the  Royal 
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Marines  are  charged  to  tackle  it,  a  corps  such  as  this  one  is  not 
cheaply  come  by.  With  its  recruit  depot  at  Walmer,  that  grey 
line  of  barracks  which  overlooks  the  famous  Downs,  the  red  masses 
of  Eastney,  the  solid  granite  blocks  of  Plymouth,  the  old  buildings 
of  Chatham,  and  the  dilapidated  Forton,  measured  by  accommoda- 
tion and  numbers,  it  is  a  corps  costly  in  its  maintenance.  The 
unit  system  is  carried  very  far,  surprisingly  far.  Though  the 
Corps  is  essentially  one,  each  Headquarters  has  its  own  individual 
life  and  is  economically  self-contained.  Each  Headquarters 
maintains  its  own  staff,  makes  its  own  clothes  and  its  own  boots— 
at  urgent  call,  it  will  equip  its  own  men  for  the  Arctic  Seas  or  the 
blazing  Tropics — it  runs  blacksmiths'  and  carpenters'  shops  ;  when 
land,  happily,  is  at  its  service,  it  will  indulge  the  conviction  of  all 
its  officers  and  men  that  Nature  has  designed  them  for  the  peaceful 
pursuit  of  agriculture.  Flowers  and  fruit  follow  the  Royal  Corps 
around  the  world.  Wherever  it  may  be  cast  during  a  season  of 
growth—among  the  ungrateful  rocks  of  Scapa,  the  gracious  glens  of 
the  Greek  Islands,  or  the  richly  manured  horse-lines  of  Flanders — 
the  earth  blossoms  under  its  hands.  The  Corps  prints  its  own 
Divisional  Orders,  maintains  its  own  Divisional  Band  at  a  high  pitch 
of  excellence,  and  supplies  actors,  scenery,  and  music  for  its  own 
Divisional  Theatres.  This  self-contained  unit  system  is  expensive 
to  the  Government,  the  officers,  and  the  men.  The  life  of  a  pro- 
fessional corps  must  be  a  full  life,  efficiency  is  no  less  dependent 
upon  organised  relaxation  than  upon  organised  work,  and  many 
very  valuable  stimulations  to  interest,  for  which  an  obdurate 
and  unimaginative  Treasury  will  not  pay,  the  officers — and  to  some 
extent  the  men  also — must  pay  for  themselves.  When  Europe 
drowses  in  peace,  though  the  flame  of  war  may  be  flickering  in  a 
dozen  distant  corners  of  the  world  and  the  Marines,  as  always,  may 
be  stamping  their  great  boots  upon  it,  Whitehall  invariably  grumbles 
and  inquires,  *  Of  what  manner  of  use  are  these  Marines  of  ours, 
which  cost  us  so  much  good  money  ?  What  are  they  but  survivals 
of  the  dark  ages  of  militarism  ? '  To  which  enquiries  the  Treasury 
promptly  supplies  its  own  answer — for  the  Royal  Corps  are  Nobody's 
Children,  with  only  a  stepmother  who  has  a  large  and  hungry 
naval  family  of  her  own  to  support — the  Treasury  supplies  its  own 
answer,  and  prunes  solid  chunks  off  the  Corps'  establishment. 
Time  and  again  during  the  long  spells  of  European  peace  the  Corps 
has  wasted  into  a  shadow,  and  what  has  happened  in  the  past 
will  probably  happen  again  in  the  future. 
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But  when  peace  breaks  up,  and  the  vast  storms  of  war  sweep 
through  the  world,  the  Royal  Corps  enjoys  its  silent  revenge.  Gone 
instantly  are  the  foolish  pleas  upon  which  its  numbers  and  equip- 
ment have  lately  been  cut  down^  Gone  are  all  doubts  of  its  pre- 
eminent usefulness.  For  here,  to  hand,  is  a  compact  highly-trained 
body  of  sea -soldiers,  and  much  more  than  sea-soldieis,  a  Corps  of 
Improvisors,  to  whom  no  job  however  remote  and  forbidding  is 
impossible  of  fulfilment.  A  Corps,  too,  which,  by  reason  of  its 
organised  self-containing  Headquarters,  can  call  in  reserves  and 
train  them,  can  rapidly  select  promising  recruits  and  train  them  too, 
can  furnish  supplies  and  equip  the  part  which  is  new  with  some 
of  that  lore  of  world- wide  experience  which  is  the  tradition  of  the 
pan:  which  is  old.  A  Corps  which  can  quickly  double  itself,  and 
then,  by  taking  thought,'  proceed  to  the  process  of  indefinite  multi- 
plication, by  three,  by  four,  by  five,  by  six.  The  Royal  Corps 
cannot  expand  so  quickly  as  a  purely  land  army,  for  the  range 
and  standard  of  its  training  are  by  far  more  exacting,  but  give 
it  time  in  reasonable  measure  and  it  will  graft  upon  the  old  stock 
new  growths,  which  will  in  turn  engraft  buds  still  newer,  until  at 
the  end  what  was  at  the  beginning  a  stunted  neglected  bush  will 
have  flourished  into  a  great  and  mighty  tree.  And  it  will  be  a 
tree  through  whose  branches  flows  the  rich  sap  of  the  old  im- 
perishable stock,  the  sap  of  the  old  proud  corps  of  '  Nobody's 
Children.' 

This  is  precisely  what  happened  in  the  \\ar  of  nations  which, 
after  raging  for  four  years,  still  splutters  in  Eastern  Europe.  At 
the  beginning,  the  Royal  Corps  afloat  and  on  land  numbered  18,234 
of  all  ranks.  At  the  date  of  the  Armistice,  the  numbers  had  been 
multiplied  by  three  and  reached  58,339.  Many  hew  branches  had 
been  grafted  on  to  the  old  stock,  and  that  stock  itself  had  grown 
vigorously  from  its  old  deep  roots.  During  the  first  two  years  6f 
war  T,he  recruits  were  of  a  very  fine  type,  and  were  jealously  selected. 
Most  of  them  had  education  and  skill  in  civil  life.  They  were  all 
voluateers — artisans,  farmers,  schoolmasters,  police,  shopkeepers — 
all  very  keen  and  quick  to  leain,  and  the  ancient  repute  of  the  Corps 
proved  safe  in  their  young  hands.  So  carefully  were  they  chosen, 
and  so  thoroughly  did  they  assimilate  the  teaching  which  was 
lavished  upon  them,  that  in  character  as  in  valour  they  proved  their 
wort  a.  When,  at  the  end,  those  who  remained  alive  came  to  be 
demobilised  it  was  found  that  nearly  all — ninety-eight  ^er  cent.— < 
had  no  black  mark  upon  their  record.  Of  the  others,  after  the 
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drag-net  of  general  service  had  been  put  through  the  country, 
there  was  inevitably  some  falling  off  in  quality. 

By  little  significant  touches  here  and  there,  by  discursive  yet 
always  deliberate  periphrasis,  I  am  trying  to  convey  from  my  mind 
to  yours  a  series  of  impressions.  I  am  seeking  to  make  clear  that 
with  the  Royal  Corps,  as  with  the  Royal  Navy,  it  is  the  spirit  and 
tradition  which  counts.  Picture  to  yourself  a  long-service  corps 
of  officers  and  men,  living  always  in  proud  self-centred  isolation,  a 
corps  which  never  operates  as  a  whole,  but  always  by  detach- 
ments. '  We  are  a  Service  of  Detachments,'  said  one  war-battered 
officer  to  me,  a  phrase  illuminating  much  and  explanatory  of  much. 
The  detachments,  large  or  small — of  thousands,  as  in  Gallipoli 
and  France — of  a  hundred  or  so,  as  in  the  great  ships  of  the  Grand 
Fleet — of  scores,  and  even  of  single  units,  when  on  special  service — 
are  always  marines  of  the  stamp  of  Eastney  or  of  Forton,  of  Chatham 
or  of  Plymouth.  Wherever  they  go,  they  take  with  them  a  bit  of 
their  own  Headquarters,  which,  to  each  of  them,  is  conspicuously 
superior  to  all  other  Headquarters.  They  take  with  them,  too, 
that  ingrained  ineradicable  confidence  in  their  own  self-sufficiency 
which  is  a  sure  solvent  of  every  obstacle.  If  their  tools  are  in- 
sufficient, or  ill-suited  to  the  job  in  hand,  they  instantly  invent  and 
make  others.  If  they  are  denied  new  guns,  they  contentedly  make 
shift  with  old  ones  ;  if  wheels,  or  limbers,  or  bolts,  are  lacking,  what 
matter  ?  They  supply  the  vacant  space  with  something — rough  may 
be,  yet  all-competent  to  the  work  in  hand.  Just  as  the  Corps 
is  a  nucleus,  so  every  detachment  is  in  turn  a  nucleus.  Flung  upon 
its  own  resources  in  some  remote  spot  of  the  wide  world,  it  collects 
about  it  a  band  of  followers  and  helpers,  white  or  black  or  yellow, 
any  colour  or  no  colour,  it  conveys  to  these  motley  gangs  something 
of  its  own  spirit  and  its  own  skill.  Except,  perhaps,  in  the  lavishly 
equipped  ships  of  the  Fleet,  the  Corps  is  always  improvising,  always 
doing  successfully  with  ten  men  tasks  before  which  fifty  men  of 
other  stamp  would  dissolve  into  helpless  tears.  The  self-sufficiency 
from  which  springs  confidence  is  always  the  parent  of  hope.  The 
unofficial  motto  of  this  Corps  of  Improvisors,  this  Service  of  Detach- 
ments, might  be  chosen  from  the  '  Pantomime  Rehearsal ' — *  It 
will  be  all  right  on  the  night! '  There  is  a  Joss  which  watches 
jealously  the  efforts  of  men.  It  tests  and  tries  them,  sets  at  naught 
their  best  endeavours.  If  their  hearts  fail,  even  by  a  little,  it 
remains  obdurately  hostile  to  the  end.  But  if  they  remain  stead- 
fast, if  they  know  not  the  meaning  of  '  impossible/  that  Joss  will 
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smile  and  soften,  and  pluck  with  his  own  hands  success  from  failure. 
The  Marines  have  a  Joss  of  their  own  ;  he  usually  has  his  coat  off, 
and  is  under  their  strict  orders.  He  has  to  bestir  himself  and 
labour  mightily  under  that  stern  mastership. 

The  Corps  of  Royal  Marines  seems  to  me  to  be  agreeably 
characteristic  of  the  British  Empire,  which  the  gentle  German  found 
so  exasperatingly  in  his  way.  The  Corps  pervades  the  earth  and 
the  sea,  not  upon  any  settled  plan — it  just  happens  to  be  there. 
With  Cook  and  Anson  and  Ross,  the  Marines  went  and  landed,  and 
stuck  up  flags,  and  presented  arms,  and  it  was  so.  Wherever  they 
landed  then,  you  will  see  red  spots  on  the  map  now.  The  Corps 
is  the  bridge  which  connects  sea  and  land  everywhere.  On  the  sea, 
one  finds  Marines,  and  on  land  one  finds  them,  and  between,  with 
one  foot  on  land  and  the  other  knee-deep  in  water,  one  finds  them 
too.  If  I  could  paint  a  symbolical  picture,  I  should  paint  a  private 
of  the  Corps  just  like  this,  with  one  foot  on  land  and  the  other  in 
the  water — sticking  up  a  little  flag.  'During  the  war/  said  a 
Macine  officer,  'I  had  occasion  to  go  by  train  through  Italy  and 
on  to  Mudros.  At  Boulogne  the  first  man  I  met  was  a  Marine 
private,  orderly  to  the  Naval  Transport  Officer.  He  looked  after 
my  gear  and  got  me  a  berth  in  the  train.  At  the  Italian  frontier, 
the  first  man  I  met  was  a  Marine  private  who  was  orderly  to  the 
Railway  Transport  Officer.  Then,  at  my  journey's  end,  at  Mudros 
a  Marine  Intelligence  Officer  came  on  board,  carried  me  off  and 
made  everything  sweet  with  the  Governor  of  the  Port,  who  was 
another  Marine.  It  is  the  same  at  Archangel  and  on  the  Murman 
Coast,  at  Port  Said  and  in  the  Persian  Gulf ;  the  Marines  are  the 
bridge  'twixt  sea  and  land.'  '  I  have  called  you  "  Nobody's  Chil- 
dren, " '  said  I  smiling,  '  and  a  "  Corps  of  Improvisors  "  and  a 
"  Sorvice  of  Detachments."  Must  I  also  call  you  a  "  Corps  of 
Bridges  "  ? ' 

.••••»  •  • 

This  c  Corps  of  Bridges/  this '  Service  of  Detachments/  scattered 
over  the  wide  world  is  always  and  inevitably  in  everything.  Did 
they  place  upon  their  colours  any  word  of  battles  or  sieges — in 
addition  to  that  proud  solitary  'Gibraltar' — there  would  not 
be  room  left  for  the  Union  crosses.  It  is  much  more  easy,  in  any 
of  our  wars,  to  say  where  they  \\ere  net  than  where  they  served. 
It  ia  not  quite  correct  to  say  that  throughout  the  Great  War  they 
wer?,  as  detachments,  on  every  front  by  land  and  sea,  though  so 
wide  a  generalisation  stretches  but  by  a  little  the  strict  limits  of 
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truth.  They  were  not,  except  as  individual  units  on  special  duty, 
in  Mesopotamia,  though  they  played  their  part  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
For  a  while  I  thought  that  they  had  not  borne  a  share  in  the 
defence  of  Egypt,  but  in  this  I  found  myself  to  be  wrong.  In  true 
improvising  fashion,  they  equipped  and  ran  those  coast  defences 
which,  when  German  submarine  activity  swelled  into  a  world-wide 
threat,  preserved  inviolate  our  main  base  for  the  Mediterranean 
operations.  It  was  an  unexciting,  yet  most  important,  duty. 
Very  many  of  Nobody's  Children's  tasks  are  unexciting,  though 
they  never  are  unimportant. 

If  we  set  aside  land  campaigning  in  Egypt,  Palestine,  and 
Mesopotamia — in  which  the  Corps  was  represented  by  individual 
officers  and  men,  though  not  by  detachments — the  Corps  of 
Improvisors  was  everywhere,  by  land  and  sea  :  and  was  especially, 
peculiarly,  and  most  appropriately,  in  that  middle  region,  'twixt 
land  and  sea,  which  is  their  own  unchallenged  province. 

I  will,  later  on  in  these  articles,  condescend  upon  particulars. 
For  the  moment,  I  am  using  a  wide  free  brush.  In  all  the  great 
ships  of  the  Fleet,  and  in  many  which  were  less  great,  both  branches 
of  the  Royal  Corps  fought  big  turret-guns  and  side-batteries,  and  set 
the  pace  to  the  seamen  both  in  speed  and  accuracy.  Not  infre- 
quently a  grave  long-service  Marine  Gunner  *  directed '  the  fire 
of  a  whole  ship.  With  Beatty's  squadron,  and  with  Jellicoe's 
Grand  Fleet  at  Jutland,  there  were  nearly  six  thousand  of  them — 
5,922  to  be  precise — they  went  to  their  deaths  with  their  brother 
seamen  in  the  Queen  Mary,  the  Indefatigable,  the  Invincible,  the 
Defence,  and  the  Black  Prince.  They  suffered  heavy  losses  in  the 
Lion  and  Malaya.  They  were  in  all  the  actions  of  the  Battle 
Cruiser  squadrons,  and  helped  Sturdee  at  the  Falkland  Islands  to 
wipe  up  the  mess  of  Coronel,  and  to  avenge  those  of  the  Corps 
who  went  to  the  bottom  with  Craddock.  Through  long  months 
and  years,  they  bore  their  full  burden  of  the  weary  patrols  in  the 
North  Sea,  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Cape  waters.  With  the  merchant- 
men, armed  both  for  offence  and  defence,  went  the  Marines  with 
their  guns,  and  very  often  they  were  the  only  gunners  in  a  whole 
ship's  company  untrained  for  war.  They  did  no  service  in  sub- 
marines— this  is  a  Naval  show — but  they  were  not,  as  individuals, 
absent  from  the  famous  '  Q '  boats.  Their  sea  work  was  mainly 
done  at  the  two  ends  of  the  naval  scale — as  turret  and  side-battery 
gunners  in  big  ships  and  as  solitary  defenders  of  armed  merchant 
ships.  Marines  are  soldier-gunners,  not  seamen,  and  so  we  do  not 
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find  them  in  the  destroyers  or  in  the  submarines  in  which  the 
seamen  of  the  Navy  take  their  savage  delight. 

Ml  through  the  War,  whenever  it  was  sought  to  bridge  sea  and 
land,  the  Corps  of  Bridges  came  into  its  own.  Their  most  typical 
as  well  as  most  famous  service  was,  of  course,  Zeebrugge.  It 
was  exactly  the  desperate  kind  of  bridging  for  which  they  had 
been  devoted  and  trained,  and  officers  and  men,  picked  volunteers, 
went  to  it  as  to  a  rich  feast.  The  landing  of  Marines, upon  the 
immortal  Mole  was  typical  in  that  it  was  a  sacrifice,  a  diversion, 
technically  a  minor  operation,  designed  to  distract  the  energies 
of  tSie  enemy  while  the  main  sea  operation — blocking  the  Canal — 
was  carried  through  by  seamen.  And  Nobody's  Children,  who 
for  this  great  purpose  were  sacrificed,  and  were  proud  to  be  sacrificed, 
rate  Zeebrugge  as  the  supreme  '  Marine  Show,'  because  it  was  so 
exactly  typical  of  their  peculiar  functions.  It  is  no  small  thing, 
my  friends,  that  the  Empire  should  possess  a  long-service  devoted 
Corps  which  glories  in  being  sacrificed. 

But  though  Zeebrugge  was  the  greatest  of  all  Marine  shows,  in 
the  art  of  bridging  sea  and  land,  there  were  many  others.  On 
March  4, 1915,  two  battalions  of  Royal  Marine  Light  Infantry  went 
ashore  at  Seddul  Bahr  and  Kum  Kale— where  they  were  badly  cut 
up— and  had  ten  thousand  of  them  then  been  at  hand  and  available, 
they  would  have  taken  the  whole  Gallipoli  Peninsula  six  weeks 
before  those  bloody  landings  of  which  the  ultimate  issue  was  glorious 
failure.  When  one  looks  back  now,  in  cool  blood,  upon  the  whole 
series  of  Mediterranean  operations,  one  sees  how  the  War  might 
have  been  shortened  by  whole  years.  Two  blunders  stand  out. 
First,  the  escape  of  the  Goeben  and  Breslau  to  Constantinople,  and 
then  the  failure  to  follow  them  up  by  our  squadron  while  Turkey 
was  still  nominally  at  peace  with  us.  That  was  the  costliest  of  all 
blunders,  the  costliest  in  blood  and  treasure,  of  the  entire  War. 
Secondly,  the  failure  to  have  at  hand,  and  available  on  March  4, 
1915,  a  sufficient  force  to  have  landed  and  taken  Gallipoli  after 
the  sea  bombardment  and  before  the  Turks  and  their  German  allies 
had  secured  six  weeks  within  which  to  make  good  the  defence  of 
the  Peninsula .  It  could  have  been  done.  Ten  thousand  of  Nobod  y 'a 
Children  could  have  done  it  easily  ;  twenty  thousand  of  less  highly 
trained  soldiers  would  not  have  failed  to  do  it. 

Few  better  illustrations  of  the  improvising  quality  of  the  Corps, 
and  of  its  use  as  the  flexible  bridge  between  sea  and  land,  could  be 
desired  than  the  story  of  the  detachments  in  German  South- West 
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and  East  Africa.  For  the  first,  they  swept  up  any  old  gun,  of  any 
calibre,  on  any  old  field-carriage — often  with  none,  until  something 
had  been  improvised.  They  trained  gunners  in  South  Africa, 
and  finally,  after  many  toils  and  disappointments,  brought  up  their 
heavy  batteries  to  underline  powerfully  the  conditions  of  surrender. 
'  If  you  don't  surrender,'  said  Botha  to  the  German  commander, 
*  my  heavy  guns  will  begin  to  talk/  The  Germans  laughed,  they 
did  not  believe  that  siege-guns  could  be  hauled  over  hundreds  of 
miles  of  waterless  desert.  But  when  invited  to  come  and  see 
for  themselves,  they  shuddered — and  surrendered.  In  East  Africa, 
there  was  no  clean  finish,  though  the  labour  was  greater,  and  the 
toll  of  life  from  sickness  much  heavier.  As  in  South-West  Africa, 
the  trouble  was  to  find  an  enemy  upon  whom  to  exact  compensation 
for  toil  and  loss. 

At  the  moment  when  the  Royal  Marine  Light  Infantry  was 
sweeping  over  the  Mole  of  Zeebrugge,  and  naval  ships  were  seeking 
to  block  Ostend,  the  great  siege-guns  of  the  Royal  Marine  Artillery, 
strung  out  along  the  Flanders  coast,  were  thundering  in  support. 
They  could  not  reach  Zeebrugge  ;  but  they  could  and  did  insistently 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  Tirpitz  and  Hindenburg  batteries  at 
Ostend,  and  played  long  bowls  with  their  old  friend  Leeugenboom, 
whose  sport  it  was  to  shell  Dunkirk  from  50,000  yards  away. 
With  siege-guns  in  Flanders,  in  harbour  defence  batteries  at  Scapa 
and  Cromarty,  in  splendid  isolation  at  St.  Helena,  hauling  aged  four- 
point-sevens  up  mountain  slopes  in  the  West  Indies,  wherever 
guns  and  gunners  were  wanted,  Nobody's  Children  made  them  good. 
When  Admiral  Troubridge  went  to  Belgrade,  in  that  last  effort 
to  save  Serbia  from  being  overrun,  R.M.A.  gunners  went  with 
him,  and  with  him  did  their  utmost  to  stop  the  Austrian  flood. 
Their  lost  guns  took  heavy  toll  before  they  were  engulfed,  and  the 
guns'  crews  passed  through  that  terrible  retreat  to  the  coast  which 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  tragical  story  in  a  war  which  is  full  of  such 
tragedies.  It  was  more  than  the  retreat  of  an  army ;  it  was  the 
retreat  of  a  nation. 

Though  the  services  of  the  Royal  Marines  were  infinite  in  variety, 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  men,  more  especially  of  the  newer 
elements,  were  employed  as  infantry.  The  old  hands  became 
experts  at  Lewis  guns  and  Stokes  trench-mortars.  As  infantry,  the 
Corps  fought  in  Belgium,  in  Gallipoli,  and  in  France.  I  remember  one 
gloomy  afternoon  in  the  late  summer  of  1914,  when  seated  in  the 
editorial  chair  of  an  important  newspaper,  word  was  brought  to  me 
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that  a  Royal  Marine  brigade  had  landed  at  Ostend.  The  Germans 
were  pressing  through  Belgium,  and  in  those  days  we  caught  at 
straws.  What  more  natural  than  that  the  gallant  Marines  should 
hold  Ostend  upon  the  German  flank,  and  pass  through  it  those 
hordes  of  fabulous  Russians  which  just  then  were  sweeping  to  our 
help  ?  The  Higher  Powers  were  not  unwilling  at  that  time  to 
encourage  the  Russian  fable,  and  perhaps  the  Marine  landing  at 
Ostend  helped  to  give  it  a  glimmer  of  verisimilitude.  I  don't  know 
that  it  served  any  other  purpose ;  there  were  more  of  German 
divisions  in  Belgium  than  of  companies  in  that  little  force.  It  was 
withdrawn,  and  four  battalions  of  R.M.L.I.  under  General  Sir  A. 
Paris  made  a  forlorn  descent  upon  Antwerp,  lined  the  trenches, 
wore  driven  back  through  the  blazing  city,  and  composed  the 
ultimate  rear-guard  in  the  final  evacuation.  It  was  an  expedi- 
tion hastily  flung  together,  a  haphazard  muddled  show  of  which 
the  Corps  does  not  talk  very  much.  Gallipoli  was  more  serious 
business.  Historically,  the  Marines  were  the  first  English  troops 
to  land  on  the  Peninsula — they  were  six  weeks  ahead  of  any 
other — and  they  were  in  the  last  rear-guard  when  Cape  Helles 
was  abandoned.  In  the  meanwhile,  four  battalions  of  R.M.L.I. 
had  served  with  the  Royal  Naval  Division  through  that  sad 
campaign,  and  sorely  reduced  in  strength  were  afterwards  trans- 
ferred to  France. 

The  Marines  who  served  in  Gallipoli  originally  amounted  to 
four  infantry  battalions,  but  by  July  1915  they  had  been  so  far 
reduced  that  the  four  became  two,  officially  known  as  the  First 
and  Second  Battalions  of  R.M.L.I.  As  two  battalions  they 
passed  on  to  France,  but  by  the  autumn  of  1917  the  First 
Battalion  had  disappeared — used  up,  dead — and  the  survivors 
of  the  First  and  the  Second  were  combined  as  the  '  Second/ 
The  Third  Battalion  occupied  Mudros,  and  from  it  were  drawn 
those  gun  detachments  which,  at  the  Armistice  with  Turkey,  took 
over  the  forts  of  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphorus.  The  Fourth 
was  the  Battalion  of  Zeebrugge.  It  was  formed  for  that  service, 
trained  for  that  service,  and  no  small  part  of  it  died  in  that 
service.  There  is  never  going  to  be  another  '  Fourth  Battalion ' 
of  Royal  Marines.  It  began  with  Zeebrugge,  and  ended  with 
Zaebrugge,  and  no  other  battalion  of  the  Royal  Corps  will  bear 
the  number.  Wars  will  come  again,  I  fear,  and  the  Royal  Corps 
will  serve  in  them  as  it  always  does  in  all  wars,  big  and  little. 
First  and  Second  and  Third  Battalions  will  add  more  honours  to 
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their  records,  and  maybe  there  will  again  be  a  Fifth  and  Sixth 
and  Seventh.  But  the  Fourth  Battalion  will  always  remain 
the  battalion  of  Zeebrugge.  There  were,  by  the  way,  Fifth  and 
Sixth  Battalions  in  the  war.  The  Fifth  was  trained  for  special 
service  to  man  floating  forts  between  Dungeness  and  Cape  Grisnez, 
but  the  Armistice  brought  the  scheme  to  nought  as  it  brought 
many  others.  In  the  autumn  of  1918,  the  Admiralty,  the  War 
Office,  and  the  Hotel  Cecil  were  bubbling  over  with  beautiful 
schemes  for  the  final  confounding  of  the  Hun.  The  Sixth  is  the 
battalion  of  Archangel,  whither  it  was  sent  this  summer  to 
extricate  the  British  troops  tied  up  on  the  Dvina.  A  Seventh 
was  formed  temporarily,  but  has  now  been  dispersed. 

So  far,  I  have  tried  to  show  what  the  '  Corps  of  Nobody's 
Children '  is,  and  how  it  serves,  by  sea  and  by  land,  and  forms  the 
mobile  and  always  dependable  Bridge  by  which  the  power  of 
the  sea  joins  up  with  the  power  of  the  land.  So  far,  I  have  sketched 
in  the  outline  of  the  picture  which  I  have  set  myself  to  draw. 
In  my  next  article,  if  my  pen  holds  true,  I  will  faithfully  fill  in 
some  detail. 

(To  b$  continued.} 
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A    STORY  OF  QUIET  TIMES. 
BY  STANLEY  J.   WEYMAN. 

CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

A  TURN    OF  THE  WHEEL. 

AUDLEY  was  suspicious  and  ill  at  ease.  Standing  on  the  hearth- 
rug with  his  back  to  the  fire,  he  fixed  the  visitor  with  his  eyes, 
and  with  secret  anxiety  asked  himself  what  he  wanted.  The 
possibility  that  Basset  came  to  champion  Mary  had  crossed  his 
mini  more  than '  once ;  if  that  were  so  he  would  soon  dispose 
of  him !  In  the  meantime  he  took  civility  for  his  cue,  exchanged 
an  easy  word  or  two  about  the  poll  and  the  election,  and  between 
times  he  nodded  to  Stubbs  to  be  seated.  Through  all,  his  eyes 
were  watchful  and  he  missed  nothing. 

'  I  asked  Mr.  Stubbs  to  be  here/  he  saidj  when  a  minute  or  two 
had  been  spent  in  this  by-play,  '  as  you  spoke  of  business.  You 
don't  object  ? ' 

'  Not  at  all,'  Basset  replied.  His  face  was  grave.  '  I  should 
tell  you  at  once,  Audley/  he  added,  '  that  my  mission  is  not  a 
pleasant  one/ 

The  other  raised  his  eyebrows.  '  You  are  sure  that  it  con- 
cerns me  ? ' 

*  It  certainly  concerns  you.    Though^  as  things  stand,  not  very 
materially.    I  knew  nothing  of  the  matter  myself  until  three 
o'clock  to-day,  and  at  first  I  doubted  if  it  was  my  duty  to  com- 
municate it.    But  the  facts  are  known  to  a  third  person,  they  may 
be  used  to  annoy  you  in  the  future,  and  though  the  task  is  un- 
plea,&nt,  I  decided  that  I  had  no  option/ 

-  Audley  set  his  broad  shoulders  against  the  mantelshelf.    '  But 
if  the  facts  don't  affect  me  ? '  he  said. 

*  In  a   way  they   do.    Not  as  they  might  under  other  cir- 
cumstances.   That  is  all.' 

'  And  yet  you  are  making  our  hair  stand  on  end !  I  confess 
you  puzzle  me.  Well,  let  us  have  it.  What  is  it  all  about  ? ' 

*  A  little  time  ago  you  recovered,  if  you  remember,  your  Family 
Bible.? 
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'Well?    What  of  that?' 

'  I  have  just  learned  that  the  man  did  not  hand  over  all  that  he 
had.  He  kept  back — it  now  appears — certain  papers.' 

*  Ah ! '  Audley' s  voice   was  stern.     '  Well,    he   has    had    his 
chance.    This  time,  I  can  promise  him  a  warrant  will  follow.1 

'  Perhaps  you  will  hear  me  out  first  ? ' 

'  No/  was  the  sharp  reply.  Audley's  temper  was  getting  the 
better  of  him.  *  Last  time,  my  dear  fellow,  you  compounded 
with  him  ;  your  motive  an  excellent  one  I  don't  doubt.  But  if  he 
now  thinks  to  get  more  money  from  me — and  for  other  papers — 
I  can  promise  him  that  he  will  see  the  inside  of  Sta  fiord  gaol. 
Besides,  my  good  friend,  you  gave  us  to  understand  that  he  had 
surrendered  all  he  had.' 

*  I  am  afraid  I  did,  and  I  fear  I  was  wrong.    Why  he  deceived 
me,  and  has  now  turned  about,  I  know  no  more  than  you  do  ! ' 

1 1  think  I  can  enlighten  you/  the  other  answered,  his  fears 
as  well  as  his  temper  aroused.  '  The  rogue  is  shallow.  He 
thinks  to  be  paid  twice.  Once  by  you  and  once  by  me.  But 
you  can  tell  him  that  this  time  he  will  be  paid  in  other  coin.' 

*  I'm  afraid  that  there  is  more  in  it  than  that/  Basset  said. 
*  The  fact  is  the  papers  he  now  produces,  Audley,  are  of  another 
character.' 

*  Oh !    The  wind  blows  in   that  quarter  does  it  ? '  my  lord 
replied.    *  You  don't  mean  that  you've  come  here — why,  d — n  it, 
man/  with  sudden  passion,  *  either  you  are  very  simple,  or  you 
are  art  and  part ' 

*  Steady,  steady,  my  lord/  Stubbs  said,  interposing.     Hitherto 
he  had  not  spoken.     *  There's  no  need  to  quarrel !    I  am  sure 
that   Mr.   Basset's   intentions   are   friendly.      It   will   be   better 
if  he'  just  tells  us  what  these  documents  are  which  are  now  put 
forward.    We  shall  then  be  able  to  judge  where  we  stand.' 

*  Go  ahead/  Audley  said,  averting  his  face  and  sulkily  relapsing 
against  the  mantelshelf.    '  Put  your  questions !    And,  for  God  5 
sake,  let's  get  to  the  point ! ' 

*  The  paper  that  is  pertinent  is  a  deed/  Basset  explained.     '  I 
have  the  heads  of  it  here.    A  deed  made  between  Peter  Paravicini 
Audley,  your  ancestor,  the  Audley  the  date  of  whose  marriage  has 
been  always  in  issue — between  him  on  the  one  side,  and  his  father 
and  two  younger  brothers  on  the  other/ 

'  What  is  the  date  'I  '  Stubbs  asked. 
'  Seventeen  hundred  and  four.' 
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*  Very  good,  Mr.  Basset.'    Stubbs's  tone  was  now  as  even  as 
he  could  make  it,  but  an  acute  listener  would  have  detected  a  change 
in  it.     *  Proceed,  if  you  please.' 

Before  Basset  could  comply  my  lord  broke  in.  *  What's 
the  use  of  this  ?  Why  the  d — 1  are  we  going  into  it  ? '  he 
cried.  *  If  this  man  is  out  for  plunder  I  will  make  him  smart 
as  sure  as  my  name  is  Audley !  And  anyone  who  supports  him. 
In  the  meantime  I  want  to  hear  no  more  of  it ! ' 

Basset  moved  in  his  chair  as  if  he  would  rise.  Stubbs 
intsrvened. 

*  That  is  one  way  of  looking  at  it,  my  lord,'  he  said  temperately. 
c  And 'I'm  not  saying  that  it  is  the  wrong  way.    But  I  think  we 
had  better  hear  what  Mr.  Basset  has  to  say.    He  is  probably 
deceived ' 

'  He  has  let  himself  be  used  as  a  catspaw  ! '  Audley  cried. 
His  face  was  flushed  and  there  was  an  ugly  look  in  his  eyes. 

*  But  he  means  us  well,  I  am  sure,'  the  lawyer  interposed. 
'  As  present  I  don't  see ' — he  turned  and  carefully  snufied  one 
of  the  candles — '  I  don't  see ' 

'  I  think  you  do  ! '  Basset  answered.  He  had  had  a  long  day 
and  he  had  come  on  an  unpleasant  business.  His  own  temper  was 
not  too  good.  '  You  see  this,  at  any  rate,  Mr.  Stubbs,  that  such 
a  deed  may  be  of  vital  import  to  your  client.' 

'  To  me  ? '  Audley  exclaimed.  Was  it  possible  that  the  thing 
he  had  so  long  feared — and  had  ceased  to  fear — was  going  to  befall 
him  ?  Was  it  possible  that  at  the  eleventh  hour,  when  he  had  burnt 
his  boats,  when  he  had  thought  all  danger  at  an  end — no.  it  was 
impossible  !  .  '  To  me  ? '  he  repeated  passionately. 

'  Yes,'  Basset  replied.  '  Or,  rather,  it  would  be  of  vital  import 
to  you  in  other  circumstances.' 

*  In  what  other  circumstances  ?     What  do  you  mean  ?  ' 

*  If  you  were  not  about  to  marry  the  only  person  who,  with  you, 
is  interested/ 

By  a  tremendous  effort  Audley  cut  short  the  execration  that 
burst  from  his  lips.  His  face,  always  too  fleshy  for  his  years,  swelled 
till  it  was  purple.  Then,  and  as  quickly,  the  blood  ebbed,  leaving  it 
grey  and  flabby.  He  would  have  given  much,  very  much  at  this 
moment  to  be  able  to  laugh  or  to  utter  a  careless  word.  But  he 
could  do  neither.  The  blow  had  been  too  sudden,  too  heavy,  too 
ovti  whelming.  Only  in  his  nightmares  had  he  seen  what  he 
saw  now ! 
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Meanwhile  Stubbs,  startled  by  the  half -uttered  oath  and  a  little 
out  of  his  depth — for  he  had  heard  nothing  of  the  engagement — 
intervened.  '  I  think,  my  lord,'  he  said,  '  you  had  better  leave  this 
to  me.  I  think  you  had,  indeed.  We  are  quite  in  the  dark  and 
we  are  not  getting  forward.  Let  us  have  the  facts,  Mr.  Basset. 
What  is  the  gist  of  this  deed  ?  Or,  first,  have  you  seen  it  ? ' 

'  I  have.' 

'  And  read  it  ?  ' 

' 1  have.' 

*  It  appears  to  you — I  only  say  it  appears — to  be  genuine  ? ' 

'  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  genuine,'  Basset  replied.  '  It  bears 
the  marks  of  age,  and  it  was  found  in  the  chest  with  the  old  Bible. 
If  the  book  is  genuine ' 

The  lawyer  raised  his  hand.  £  Too  fast,'  he  said.  '  You  say 
it  was  found  !  You  mean  that  this  man  says  it  was  found  ? ' 

'  Yes.' 

'  Precisely.  But  there  is  a  difference.  Still,  we  have  cleared 
the  ground.  Now,  what  does  this  deed  purport  to  be  ? ' 

Basset  produced  a  slip  of  paper.  *  An  agreement,'  he  read  from 
it,  *  between  Peter  Paravicini  Audley  and  his  father  and  his  two 
younger  brothers.  After  admitting  that  the  entry  of  the  marriage 
in  the  register  is  misleading  and  that  no  marriage  took  place  until 
after  the  birth  of  his  son,  Peter  Paravicini  undertakes  that,  in 
consideration  of  his  father  and  his  brothers  taking  no  action  and 
making  no  attack  upon  his  wife's  reputation,  she  being  their  cousin, 
he  will  not  set  up  for  the  said  son,  or  the  issue  of  the  said  son,  any 
claim  to  the  title  or  estates.' 

Audley  listened  to  the  description,  so  clear  and  so  precise,  and 
he  recognised  that  it  tallied  with  the  deed  which  tradition  had  always 
held  to  exist  but  of  which  John  Audley  had  been  able  to  give  no 
proof.  He  heard,  he  understood ;  yet  while  he  listened  and  under- 
stood, his  mind  was  working  to  another  end,  and  viewing  with 
passion  the  tragedy  which  fate  had  prepared  for  him.  Too  late  ! 
Top  late  !  Had  this  become  known  a  week,  only  a  week,  earlier, 
how  lightly  had  the  blow  fallen  !  How  impotently  !  But  he  had 
cut  the  rope,  he  had  severed  the  strands  once  carefully  twisted,  that 
bound  him  to  safety  !  And  then  the  irony,  the  bitterness,  the 
cruelty  of  those  words  of  Basset's, '  in  other  circumstances  !  '  They 
bit  into  his  mind. 

Still  he  suffered  in  silence,  and  only  luV  stillness  and  his  un- 
healthy colour  betrayed  the  despair  that  gripped  and  benumbed 
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his  soul.  Stubbs  did  not  look  at  him;  perhaps  he  was  careful 
not  to  look  at  him.  The  lawyer  sat  thinking  and  drumming  gently 
with  his  fingers  on  the  table.  *  Just  so,  just  so/  he  said  presently. 
'  On  the  face  of  it,  the  document  of  which  Mr.  John  Audley  tried 
to  give  secondary  evidence,  and  which  a  person  fraudulently 
inclined  would  of  course  concoct.  That  touch  of  the  cousin  well 
brought  in ! ' 

'  But  the  lady  was  his  cousin,'  Basset  said. 

'  All  the  world  knows  it/  the  lawyer  retorted  coolly,  '  and  use 
har.  been  made  of  the  knowledge.  But,  of  course,  there  are  a  hundred 
things  to  be  proved  before  any  weight  can  be  given  to  this  docu- 
ment ;  its  origin,  the  custody  from  which  it  comes,  the  signatures, 
the  witnesses.  Its  production  by  a  man  who  has  once  endeavoured 
to  blackmail  is  alone  suspicious.  And  the  deed  itself  is  at  variance 
with  the  evidence  of  the  Bible.' 

'  But  that  variance  bears  out  the  deed,  which  is  to  secure 
the  younger  sons'  rights  while  covering  the  reputation  of  the  lady.' 

The  lawyer  shook  his  head.  *  Very  clever/  he  said.  *  But, 
frankly,  the  matter  has  an  ugly  look,  Mr.  Basset.' 

*  Lord  Audley  says  nothing/  Basset  replied,  nettled  by  the 
lawyer's  phrase. 

'  And  will  say  nothing/  Stubbs  rejoined  genially,  '  if  he  is  ad- 
vis*  id  by  me.  In  the  circumstances,  as  I  understand  them,  he  is  not 
affected  as  he  might  be  ;  but  this  is  still  a  serious  matter.  We 
are  not  quarrelling  with  you  for  coming  to  us,  Mr.  Basset.  On  the 
contrary.  But  I  would  like  to  know  why  the  man  came  to  you.' 

'  The  answer  is  simple/  Basset  explained.  *  I  am  Mr.  Audley's 
executor.  On  his  account,  I  am  obliged  to  be  interested.  The 
mooient  I  learned  this  I  saw  that,  be  it  true  or  false,  I  must  dis- 
close it  to  Miss  Audley.  But  I  thought  it  fair  to  open  it  to  Lord 
Audley  first  that  he  might  tell  the  young  lady  himself,  if  he  pre- 
ferred to  do  so.' 

Stubbs  nodded.  '  Very  proper/  he  replied.  '  And  where,  in  the 
meantime,  is  this — precious  document  ? ' 

'  I  lodged  it  with  Mr.  Audley's  bankers  this  afternoon.' 

Stubbs  nodded  again.     '  Also  very  proper/  he  said.     '  Just  so.' 

Basset  rose.  '  I've  told  you  what  I  know.  If  there  is  nothing 
more  ? '  he  said.  He  looked  at  Audley,  who  had  turned  his  back  on 
them  and,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  one  foot  on  the  fender, 
was  gazing  into  the  fire. 

c  I  think  that's  all/  Stubbs  hastened  to  say.     '  I  am  sure  that 
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his  lordship  is  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Basset,  though  it  is  a  hundred 
to  one  that  there  is  nothing  in  this.' 

At  that,  however,  Audley  turned  about.  He  had  pulled  him- 
self together,  and  his  manner  was  excellent.  '  I  would  like  to  say 
that  for  myself/  he  said  frankly,  '  I  owe  you  many  thanks  for  the 
straightforward  course  you  have  taken,  Basset.  You  must  pardon 
my  momentary  annoyance.  Perhaps  you  will  kindly  keep  this  busi- 
ness to  yourself  for — shall  we  say — three  days  ?  I  will  speak  myself 
to  my  cousin,  but  I  should  like  to  make  one  or  two  inquiries  first.* 

Basset  agreed  willingly.  He  hated  the  whole  thing  and  his  part 
in  it.  It  forced  him  to  champion,  or  to  seem  to  champion,  Mary 
against  her  betrothed  ;  and  set  him  in  that  kind  of  opposition  to 
his  rival  which  he  loathed.  It  was  only  after  some  hesitation  that 
he  had  determined  to  see  Audley,  and  now  that  he  had  seen 
him,  the  sooner  he  was  clear  of  the  matter  the  happier  he  would 
be.  So,  '  Certainly,'  he  repeated,  thinking  that  the  other  was 
taking  it  very  well.  '  And  now,  as  I  have  had  a  hard  day,  I  will 
say  good-night/ 

'  Good-night,  and  believe  me,'  my  lord  added  warmly,  '  we 
recognise  the  friendliness  of  your  action.' 

Outside,  in  the  darkness  of  the  road,  Basset  drew  a  breath  of 
relief.  He  had  had  a  hard  day  and  he  was  utterly  weary.  But 
he  had  come  now,  thank  God,  to  an  end  of  many  things  ;  of  the  can- 
vass he  had  detested  and  the  contest  in  which  he  had  been  beaten, 
of  his  relations  with  Mary,  whom  he  had  lost,  of  this  imbroglio, 
which  he  hated,  of  Riddsley  and  the  Gatehouse  and  the  old  life 
there  !  He  could  go  to  his  inn  and  sleep  the  clock  round.  In  his 
bed  he  would  be  safe,  he  would  be  free  from  troubles.  It  seemed  to 
him  a  refuge.  Till  the  morrow  he  need  think  of  nothing,  and  when 
he  came  forth  again  it  would  be  to  a  new  life.  Henceforth  Blore,  his 
old  house  and  his  starved  acres  must  bound  his  ambitions.  With 
the  money  which  John  Audley  had  left  him  he  would  dig  and  dram 
and  fence  and  build,  and  be  by  turns  Talpa  the  mole  and  Castor 
the  beaver.  In  time,  as  he  began  to  see  the  fruit  of  his  toil,  he  would 
win  to  some  degree  of  content,  and  be  glad,  looking  back,  that 
he  had  made  this  trial  of  his  powers,  this  essay  towards  a  wider 
usefulness.  So,  in  the  end,  he  would  come  through  to  peace. 

But  at  this  point  the  current  of  his  thoughts  eddied  against 
Toft,  and  he  cursed  the  man  anew.  Why  had  he  played  these 
tricks  ?  Why  had  he  kept  back  this  paper  ?  Why  had  he  produced 
it  now  and  cast  on  others  this  unpleasant  task  ? 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

TOFT'S  LITTLE  SURPRISE. 

TOFT  had  gone  into  Riddsley  on  the  polling-day,  but  had  re- 
turned before  the  result  was  known.  '  What  the  man  was  thinking 
of,'  his  wife  declared  in  wrath,  '  beats  me !  To  be  there  hours 
and  hours  and  come  out  no  wiser  than  he  went,  and  we  waiting 
to  hear — a  b*be  would  ha'  had  more  sense !  The  young  master 
that;  we've  known  all  our  lives,  to  be  in  or  out,  and  we  to  know 
nothing  till  morning  !  It  passes  patience  ! ' 

Mary  had  her  own  feelings,  but  she  concealed  them.  '  He  must 
know  how  it  was  going  when  he  left  ?  '  she  said. 

;  He  doesn't  know  an  identical  thing ! '  Mrs.  Toft  replied. 
'  And  all  he'd  say  was,  "  There,  there,  what  does  it  matter  ?  " 
For  all  the  world  as  if  he  spoke  to  a  child  !  "  What  else  matters, 
man  ?  "  says  I.  "  What  did  you  go  for  ?  "  But  there,  Miss, 
he's  beyond  me  these  days  !  I  believe  he's  proing  like  the  poor 
master,  that  had  a  bee  in  his  bonnet,  God  forgive  me  for  saying 
it !  But  what'd  one  not  say,  and  we  to  wait  till  morning  not 
knowing  whether  those  plaguy  Repealers  are  in  or  out ! ' 

'  But  Mr.  Basset  is  for  Repeal,'  Mary  said. 

1  What  matter  what  he's  for,  if  he's  in  ? '  Mrs.  Toft  replied 
loftily.  '  But  to  wait  till  morning  to  know — the  man's  no  better 
than  a  numps ! ' 

In  the  end,  it  was  Mr.  Colet  who  brought  the  news  to  the  Gate- 
house. He  brought  it  to  Etruria  and  so  much  of  moment  with 
it  that  before  noon  the  election  result  had  been  set  aside  as  a  trifle, 
and  Mary  found  herself  holding  a  kind  of  court  in  the  parlour — 
Mr.  Colet  plaintiff,  Etruria  defendant,  Mrs.  Toft  counsel  for  the 
defence.  Absence  had  but  strengthened  Mr.  Colet's  affection, 
and  he  came  determined  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  his 
mistress.  He  saw  his  way  to  making  a  small  income  by  writing 
Bennons  for  his  more  indolent  brethren,  and,  in  the  meantime,  Mr. 
Basset  was  giving  him  food  and  shelter  ;  in  return  he  was  keeping 
Mr,  Basset's  accounts,  and  he  was  saving  a  little,  a  very  little,  money. 
But  the  body  of  his  plea  rested  not  on  these  counts,  but  on  the 
political  change.  Repeal  was  in  the  air,  repeal  was  in  the  country. 
Vote  as  Riddsley  might,  the  Corn  Laws  were  doomed.  His  opinions 
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would  no  longer  be  banned  ;  they  would  soon  be  the  opinions  of 
the  majority,  and  with  a  little  patience  he  might  find  a  new  curacy. 
When  that  happened  he  wished  to  marry  Etruria. 

*  And  why  not  ? '  Mary  asked. 

'  I  will  never  marry  him  to  disgrace  him,'  Etruria  replied. 
She  stood  with  bowed  head,  her  hands  clasped  before  her,  her 
beautiful  eyes  lowered. 

'  But  you  love  him  ? '  Mary  said,  blushing  at  her  own  words. 

'  If  I  did  not  love  him  I  might  marry  him/  Etruria  rejoined. 
'  I  am  a  servant,  my  father's  a  servant.  I  should  be  wronging  him, 
and  he  would  live  to  know  it.' 

*  To  my  way  o'  thinking,  'Truria's  right,'   her  mother  said. 
*  I  never  knew  good  come  of  such  a  marriage  !    He's  poor,  begging 
his  reverence's  pardon,  but,  poor  or  rich,  his  place  is  there.'    She 
pointed  to  the  table.     *  And  'Truria's  place  is  behind  his  chair.' 

c  But  you  forget,'  Mary  said,  '  that  when  she  is  Mr.  Colet's  wife 
her  place  will  be  by  his  side.' 

*  And  much  good  that'll  do  him  with  the  parsons  and  such  like, 
as  are  all  gleg  together  !     If  he's  in  their  black  books  for  preaching 
too  free — and  when  you  come  to  tithes  one  parson  is  as  like  another 
as  pigs  o'  the  same  litter — he'll  not  better  himself  by  taking  such 
as  Etruria,  take  my  word  for  it,  Miss  ! ' 

'  I  will  never  do  it,'  said  Etruria. 

*  But/  Mary  protested,  *  Mr.  Colet  need  not  live  here,  and  in 
another  part  people  will  not  know  what  his  wife  has  been.    Etiuria 
has  good  manners  and  some  education,  Mrs.  Toft,  and  what  she 
does  not  know  she  will  learn.    She  will  be  judged  by  what  she  is. 
If  there  is  a  drawback,  it  is  that  such  a  marriage  will  divide  her 
from  you  and  from  her  father.    But  if  you  are  prepared  for  that  ? ' 

Mrs.  Toft  rubbed  her  nose.  '  We'd  be  willing  if  that  were  all/ 
she  said.  '  She'd  come  to  us  sometimes,  and  there'd  be  no  call 
for  us  to  go  to  her.' 

Mr.  Colet  looked  at  Etruria.  '  If  Etruria  will  come  to  me/ 
he  said,  '  I  will  be  ashamed  neither  of  her  nor  her  parents/ 

'  Bravely  said  ! '  Mary  cried. 

'  But  there's  more  to  it  than  that/  Mrs.  Toft  objected.  '  A 
deal  more.  Mr.  Colet  nor  'Truria  can't  live  upon  air.  And  it's 
my  opinion  that  if  his  reverence  gets  a  curacy,  he'll  lose  it  as  soon 
as  it's  known  who  his  wife  is.  And  he  can't  dig  and  he  can't  beg, 
and  where'll  they  be  with  the  parsons  all  sticking  to  one  another 
as  close  as  wax  ?  ' 
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'  He'll  not  need  them  !  '  replied  a  new  speaker,  and  that  speaker 
was  Toft.  He  had  entered  silently,  none  of  them  had  seen  him, 
and  the  interruption  took  them  aback.  '  He'll  not  need  them,' 
he  repeated,  '  nor  their  curacies.  He'll  not  need  to  dig  nor  beg. 
There's  changes  coming.  There's  changes  coming  for  more  than 
him,  Miss.  If  Mr.  Colet's  willing  to  take  my  girl  she'll  not  go  to 
him  empty  handed.' 

'  I  will  take  her  as  she  stands,'  Mr.  Colet  said,  his  eyes  shining. 

*  She  knows  that.' 

*  Well,  you'll  take  her,  sir,  asking  your  pardon,  with  what  I 
give  her,'  Toft  answered.     '  And  that'll  be  five  hundred  pounds 
that  I  have  in  hand,  and  five  hundred  more  that  I  look  to  get. 
Put  'em  together  and  they'll  buy  what's  all  one  with  a  living, 
and  you'll  be  your  own  rector  and  may  snap  your  fingers  at  'em  ! ' 

They  stared  at  the  man,  while  Mrs.  Toft,  in  an  awe-struck  tone, 
cried,  '  You're  out  of  your  mind,   Toft !    Five  hundred  pounds ! 
Whoever  heard  of  the  like  of  us  with  that  much  money  ? ' 
.    *  Silence,  woman,'  Toft  said.     '  You  know  naught  about  it.' 

*  But,  Toft,'  Mary  said,  *  are  you  in  earnest  ?     Do  you  under- 
stand what  a  large  sum  of  money  this  is  ?  ' 

'  I  have  it,'  the  man  replied,  his  sallow  cheek  reddening.  '  I 
have  it,  and  it's  for  Etruria.' 

*  If  this  be  true,'  Mr.  Colet  said  slowly,  '  I  don't  know  what 
to  say,  Toft.' 

*  You've  said  all  that  is  needful,  sir,'  Toft  replied.     '  It's  long 
I've  looked  forward  to  this.     She's  yours,  and  she'll  not  come 
to  you  empty-handed,  and  you'll  have  no  need  to  be  ashamed 
of  a  wife  that  brings  you  a  living.     We'll  not  trouble  except  to 
see  her  at  odd  times  in  the  year.    It  will  be  enough  for  her  mother 
and  me  that  she'll  be  a  lady.    She  never  was  like  us.' 

*  Hear  the  man ! '  cried  Mrs.  Toft  between  admiration  and 
protest.     '  You'd  suppose  she  wasn't  our  child  ! ' 

But  Mary  went  to  him  and  gave  him  her  hand.  '  That's  very 
fine,  Toft,'  she  said.  '  I  believe  Etruria  will  be  as  happy  as  she 
is  good,  and  Mr.  Colet  will  have  a  wife  of  whom  he  may  be  proud. 
But  Etruria  will  not  be  Etruria  if  she  forgets  her  parents  or  your 
gift.  Only  you  are  sure  that  you  are  not  deceiving  yourself  ?  ' 

'  There's  my  bank-book  to   show  for  half  of  it,'  Toft  replied. 

*  The  other  half  is  as  certain  if  I  live  three  months ! ' 

'  Well,  I  declare !  '  Mrs.  Toft  cried.     *  If  anybody  'd  told  me 
yesterday  that  I'd  have — 'Truria,  ha 'n't  you  got  a  word  to  say  ?  ' 
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Etruria's  answer  was  to  throw  her  arms  round  her  father's 
neck.  Yet  it  is  doubtful  if  the  moment  was  as  much  to  her  as  ta 
the  ungainly,  grim-visaged  man,  who  looked  so  ill  at  ease  in  her 
embrace. 

The  contrast  between  them  was  such  that  Mary  hastened  to 
relieve  the  sufferer .  '  Etruria  will  have  moie  to  say  to  Mr.  Colet/ 
she  said,  *  than  to  us.  Suppose  we  leave  them  to  talk  it  over/ 

She  saw  the  Tofts  out  after  another  word  or  two,  and  followed 
them.  '  Well,  well,  well ! '  said  Mrs.  Toft,  when  they  stood  in  the 
hall.  '  I'm  sure  I  wish  that  everybody  was  as  lucky  this  day — if 
all's  true  as  Toft  tells  us.' 

*  There's  some  in  luck  that  don't  know  it ! '  the  man  said 
oracularly.    And  he  slid  away. 

'If  he  said  black  was  white,  I'd  believe  him  after  this/  his 
wife  exclaimed,  '  asking  your  pardon,  Miss,  for  the  liberties  we've 
taken . :  But  you'd  always  a  fancy  for  'Truria.  Anyway,  if  there's 
one  will  be  pleased  to  hear  the  news,  it's  the  Squire  !  If  I'd  some 
of  those  nine  here  that  voted  against  him  I'd  make  their  ears  burn  ! ' 

'  But  perhaps  they  thought  that  Mr.  Basset  was  wrong,'  Mary 
said. 

'  What  business  had  they  o'  thinking  ? '  Mrs.  Toft  replied. 
*  They  had  ought  to  vote  ;  that's  enough  lor  them.' 

*  Well,  it  does  seem  a  pity,'  Mary  allowed.    And  then,  because 
she  fancied  that  Mrs.  Toft  looked  at  her  with  meaning,  she  went 
upstairs  and,  putting  on  her  hat  and  cloak,  went  out.     The  day 
was  cold  and  bright,  a  sprinkling  of  snow  lay  on  the  ground,  and 
a  walk  promised  her  an  opportunity  of  thinking  things  over.    Be- 
tween The  Butterflies,  at  the  entrance  to  the  flagged  yard,  she 
hung  a  moment  in  doubt,  then  she  set  off  across  the  park  in  the 
direction  of  the  Great  House. 

At  first  her  thoughts  were  busy  with  Etruria's  fortunes  and  the 
mysterious  windfall  which  had  enriched  Toft.  How  had  he  come 
by  it  ?  How  could  he  have  come  by  it  ?  And  was  the  man  really 
sane  ?  But  soon  her  mind  took  another  turn.  She  had  strayed 
this  way  on  the  morning  after  her  arrival  at  the  Gatehouse,  and, 
remembering  this,  she  looked  across  the  grey,  frost-bitten  park, 
with  its  rows  of  leafless  trees  and  its  naked  vistas.  Her  mind 
travelled  back  to  that  happy  morning,  and  involuntarily  she 
glanced  behind  her. 

But  to-day  no  one  followed  her,  no  one  was  thinking  of  her. 
Basset  was  gone,  gone  for  good,  and  it  was  she  who  had  sent  him 
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away.  The  May  morning  when  he  had  hurried  after  her,  the  May 
sunshine,  gay  with  the  songs  of  larks  and  warm  with  the  scents 
of  spring  were  of  the  past.  To-day  she  looked  on  a  bare,  cold  land- 
scape and  her  thoughts  matched  it.  Yet  she  had  no  ground  to 
complain,  she  told  herself,  no  reason  to  be  unhappy.  Things 
might  have  been  worse,  ah !  so  much  worse,  she  reflected.  For  a 
week  ago  she  had  been  a  captive,  helpless,  netted  in  her  own  folly  ! 
And  now  she  was  free. 

Yes,  she  ought  to  be  happy,  being  free  ;  and,  more  than  free, 
independent. 

But  she  must  go  from  here.  And  for  many  reasons  the  thought 
of  going  was  painful  to  her.  During  the  nine  months  which  she 
had  spent  at  the  Gatehouse  it  had  become  a  home.  Its  panelled 
rooms,  its  austerity,  its  stillness,  the  ancient  woodlands  about  it 
were  endeared  to  her  by  the  memory  of  lamp-lit  evenings  and  long 
summer  days.  The  very  plainness  and  solitude  of  the  life,  which 
had  brought  the  Tofts  and  Etruria  so  near  to  her,  had  been  a 
charm.  And  if  her  sympathy  with  her  uncle  had  been  imperfect, 
still  he  had  been  her  uncle  and  he  had  been  kind  to  her. 

All  this  she  must  leave,  and  something  else  which  she  did  not 
define  ;  which  was  bound  up  with  it,  and  which  she  had  come  to 
value  when  it  was  too  late.  She  had  taken  brass  for  gold,  and  tin 
for  silver !  And  now  it  was  too  late.  So  that  it  was  no  wonder 
tliat  when  she  came  to  the  hawthorn-tree  where  she  had  gathered 
her  may  that  morning,  a  sob  rose  in  her  throat.  She  knew  the 
tree  !  She  had  marked  it  often.  But  to-day  there  was  no  one  to 
follow  her,  no  one  to  call  her  back,  no  one  to  say  that  she  should  go 
no  farther.  Basset  was  gone,  her  uncle  was  dead. 

Telling  herself  that,  as  she  would  never  see  it  again,  she  would 
go  as  far  as  the  Great  House,  she  pushed  on  to  the  Yew  Walk. 
It^  recesses  showed  dark,  and  the  darker  for  the  sprinkling  of  snow 
that  lay  in  the  paik.  But  it  was  high  noon,  there  was  nothing 
to  fear,  and  she  pursued  the  path  until  she  came  to  the  crumbling 
monster  that  tradition  said  was  a  butterfly. 

She  was  still  viewing  it  with  awe,  thinking  now  of  the  duel 
which  had  taken  place  there,  now  of  her  uncle's  attack,  when  a 
bird  moved  in  the  copse  and  she  glanced  nervously  behind  her, 
expecting  she  knew  not  what.  The  dark  yews  shut  her  in,  and 
involuntarily  she  shivered.  What  if,  in  this  solitary  place-  and 
then  through  the  silence  the  sharp  click  of  the  Iron  Gate  reached 
her  ear. 
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The  stillness  and  the  associations  shook  her  nerves.  She  heard 
footsteps  and,  hardly  knowing  what  she  feared,  she  slipped  among 
the  trees  and  stood  half-hidden.  A  moment  passed  and  a  man 
appeared.  He  came  from  the  Great  House.  He  crosssd  the 
opening  slowly,  his  chin  sunk  upon  his  breast,  his  eyes  bent  on 
the  path  before  him.  A  moment  and  he  was  gone  by  the  way  she 
hud  come,  without  seeing  her. 

It  was  Lord  Audley,  and  foolish  as  the  impulse  to  hide  herself 
had  been,  she  blessed  it.  Nothing  pleasant,  nothing  good,  could 
have  come  of  their  meeting ;  and  into  her  thoughts  of  him  had 
crept  so  much  of  distaste  that  she  was  glad  that  she  had  not  met 
him  in  this  lonely  spot.  She  went  on  to  the  Iron  Gate,  and  viewed 
for  a  few  moments  the  desolate  lawn  and  the  long,  gaunt  front. 
Then,  reflecting  that  if  she  turned  back  at  once  she  might  meet  him, 
she  took  a  side-path  through  the  plantation,  and  emerged  on  the 
park  at  another  point. 

She  was  careful  not  to  reach  home  until  late  in  the  day  and 
then  she  learned  that  he  hai  called,  that  he  had  waited,  and  that 
in  the  end  Toft  had  seen  him  ;  and  that  he  had  departed  in  no 
good  temper.  '  What  Toft  said  to  him/  Mrs.  Toft  reported,  '  I 
know  no  more  than  the  moon,  but  whatever  it  was  his  lordship 
marched  off,  Miss,  as  black  as  thunder.' 

After  that  nothing  happened,  and  of  the  four  at  the  Gatehouse 
Etruria  alone  was  content.  Mrs.  Toft  was  uneasy  about  the  future — 
what  were  they  going  to  do  ? — and  perplexed  by  Toft's  mysterious 
fortune — how  had  he  come  by  it  ?  Toft  himself  was  on  the  rack, 
looking  for  things  to  happen,  and  nothing  happened.  And  Mary 
knew  that  she  mu?t  take  action.  She  could  not  stay  at  the  Gate- 
house, she  could  not  remain  as  the  guest  either  of  Basset  or  of 
Lord  Audley. 

But  she  did  not  know  where  to  go,  and  no  suggestion  reached 
her.  At  length  she  wrote,  two  days  after  Lord  Audley's  visit,  to 
Quebec  Street,  to  the  house  where  she  had  stayed  with  her  father 
many  years  before.  It  was  the  only  address  of  the  kind  that 
she  knew.  But  she  received  no  answer,  and  her  heart  sank.  The 
difficulty,  small  as  it  was,  harassed  her  ;  she  had  no  adviser,  and 
ten  times  a  dav,  to  keep  up  her  spirits  she  had  to  tell  herself  that 
she  was  independent,  that  she  had  eight  thousand  pounds,  that  the 
whole  world  was  open  to  her,  and  that  compared  with  the  penniless 
girl  who  had  lived  on  the  upper  floor  of  the  Hotel  Lambert  she  was 
fortunate ! 
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But  in  the  Hotel  Lambert  she  had  had  work  to  do,  and  here 
she  had  none  ! 

She  thought  of  taking  rooms  in  Riddsley,  but  Lord  Audley  was 
there  and  she  shrank  from  meeting  him.  She  would  wait  another 
week  for  the  answer  from  London,  and  then,  if  none  came,  she  must 
decide  what  she  would  do.  But  in  her  room  that  night  the  thought 
that  Basset  had  abandoned  her,  that  he  no  longer  cared,  no  longer 
desired  to  come  near  her,  broke  her  down.  Of  course,  he  was  not 
to  blame.  He  fancied  her  still  engaged  to  her  cousin  and  receiving 
from  him  all  the  advice,  all  the  help,  all  the  love,  she  needed.  He 
fancied  her  happy  and  content,  in  no  need  of  him.  And,  alas  !  there 
was  the  pinch.  She  had  written  to  him  to  tell  him  of  her 
engagement.  She  could  not  write  to  him  to  tell  him  that  it  was 
at  an  end ! 

And  then,  by  the  morrow's  post,  there  came  a  long  letter  from 
Basset,  and  in  the  letter  the  whole  astonishing,  overwhelming  story 
of  the  discovery  of  the  document  which  John  Audley  had  sought 
so  long,  and  in  the  end  so  disastrously. 

'  No  doubt,'  the  writer  added,  '  Lord  Audley  has  made  you 
acquainted  with  the  facts,  but  I  think  it  my  duty  as  your  uncle's 
executor  to  lay  them  before  you  in  detail  and  also  to  advise  you 
that  in  your  interest  and  in  view  of  the  change  in  your  position — 
and  in  Lord  Audley's — which  this  imports,  it  is  proper  that  you 
should  have  independent  advice.' 

The  blood  ebbed  and  left  Mary  pale  ;  it  returned  in  a  flood  as 
with  a  bounding  heart  and  shaking  fingers  she  read  and  turned 
and  re-read  this  letter.  At  last  she  understood  and  truly  what 
astounding,  what  overwhelming  news !  What  a  shift  of  foitune  ! 
What  a  reversal  of  expectations !  And  how  strangely,  how 
singularly  had  all  things  shaped  themselves  to  bring  this  about — 
were  it  true  !  Were  it  only  true  ! 

Unable  to  sit  still,  unable  to  control  her  excitement,  she  rose 
and  paced  the  floor.  If  she  were  indeed  Lady  Audley !  If  this 
were  indeed  all  hers !  This  dear  house  and  the  Gieat  House  ! 
This  which  had  seemed  to  its  possessor  so  small,  so  meagre,  so 
cramping  an  inheritance,  but  was  to  her  fortune,  an  old  name,  a 
great  place,  a  firm  position  in  the  world !  A  position  that  offered 
s  >  many  opportunities  and  so  much  power  for  good  ! 

She  walked  the  room  with  throbbing  pulses,  the  letter  now 
crushed  in  her  hand,  now  smoothed  out  that  she  might  assure  her- 
self of  its  meaning,  might  read  again  some  word  or  some  sentence, 
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might  resolve  some  doubt.  Oh,  it  was  a  wonderful,  it  was  a 
marvellous,  it  was  an  incredible  turn  of  fortune  !  And  presently 
her  mind  began  to  deal  with  and  to  sift  the  past.  And,  en- 
lightened, she  understood  many  of  the  things  that  had  perplexed 
her,  and  read  many  of  the  riddles  that  had  baffled  her.  And  her 
cheeks  burned,  her  heart  was  hot  with  indignation. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

THE   DEED  OF   RENUNCIATION. 

BASSET  moved  in  his  chair.  He  was  unhappy  and  ill  at  ease.  He 
looked  at  the  fire,  he  looked  askance  at  Mary.  '  But  do  you 
mean,'  he  said,  '  that  you  knew  nothing  about  this  until  you  had 
my  letter  ? ' 

'  Nothing/  Mary  answered ;  '  not  a  word.'  She,  too,  found 
it  more  easy  to  look  at  the  fire. 

'  You  must  have  been  very  much  surprised  ?  '  he  said. 

'  I  was.  It  was  for  that  reason  that  I  asked  you  to  bring  me 
the  papers — to  bring  me  everything,  so  that  I  might  see  for  myself 
how  it  was.' 

'  I  don't  understand  why  Audley  did  not  tell  you.  He  said 
he  would.' 

It  was  the  question  Mary  had  foreseen  and  dreaded.  She  had 
slept  two  nights  upon  the  letter  and  given  a  long  day's  thought 
to  it,  and  she  had  made  up  her  mind  what  she  would  do  and  how 
she  would  do  it.  But  between  the  planning  and  the  doing  there 
were  passages  which  she  would  fain  have  shunned,  fain  have 
omitted,  had  it  been  possible  ;  and  this  was  one  of  them.  She  saw 
that  there  was  nothing  else  for  it,  however — the  thing  must  be 
told,  and  told  by  her.  She  tried,  and  not  without  success,  to 
command  her  voice.  *  He  did  not  tell  me,'  she  said.  *  Indeed 
I  have  not  seen  him.  And  I  ought  to  say,  Mr.  Basset,  you 
ought  to  know  in  these  circumstances — that  the  engagement 
between  my  cousin  and  myself  is  at  an  end.' 

He  may  have  started — he  might  well  be  astonished,  in  view 
of  the  business  which  brought  him  there.  But  he  did  not  speak, 
and  Mary  could  not  tell  what  effect  it  had  on  him.  She  only 
knew  that  the  silence  seemed  age-long,  the  pause  cruel,  and  that 
her  heart  was  beating  so  loudly  that  it  seemed  to  her  that  he  must 
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hear  it.    At  last,  *  Do  you  mean,3  he  asked,  his  voice  muffled  and 
uncertain, '  that  it  is  all  over  between  you  ? ' 

*  It  is  quite  over  between  us/  she  answered  soberly.    '  It  was 
a  mistake  from  the  beginning.     Fortunately  we  discovered  it  in 
time.' 

'  When — when  did  he ' 

'  Oh,  before  this  arose.  Some  time  before  this  arose.'  She 
spoke  lightly,  but  her  cheeks  were  hot. 

*  He  did  not  tell  me.' 
'No?' 

'  No,'  Basset  repeated.  He  spoke  angrily,  as  if  he  felt  this  a 
grievance,  but  in  no  other  way  could  he  have  masked  his  emotion. 
Perhaps  he  did  not  mask  it  altogether,  for  she  was  observing  him 
— ah,  how  keenly  was  she  observing  him  !  '  On  the  contrary, 
he  led  me  to  believe,'  he  continued,  '  that  things  were  as  before 
between  you,  and  that  he  would  tell  you  this  himself.  It  was  for 
that  reason  that  I  let  a  week  go  by  before  I  wrote  to  you.' 

1  Just  so,'  she  said,  squeezing  her  handkerchief  into  a  ball, 
and  telling  herself  that  the  worst  was  over  now,  the  story  told,  that 
in  another  minute  this  would  be  done  and  past.  i  Just  so,  I  quite 
understand.  At  anyrate  there  is  no  longer  any  question  of  that, 
Mr.  Basset.  And  now,'  briskly,  '  may  I  see  this  famous  deed 
which  is  to  do  so  much.  You  brought  it  with  you,  I  hope  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  I  brought  it,'  he  answered  heavily.  He  took  a  packet  of 
papers  from  his  breast-pocket,  and  it  did  not  escape  her — she  was 
cooler  now — that  his  fingers  were  not  as  steady  as  a  man's  fingers 
should  be.  The  packet  he  brought  out  was  tied  about  with  old  and 
faded  green  ribbon,  and  bore  a  docket  on  the  outside.  She  looked 
at  it  with  curiosity.  That  ribbon  had  been  tied  by  a  long-dead 
hand  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  !  Those  yellowish  papers  had 
lain  in  damp  and  darkness  a  hundred  and  forty  years,  that  in  the 
end  they  might  take  John  Audley's  life  !  '  I  brought  them  from 
the  bank  this  afternoon,'  he  explained.  *  They  have  been  in  the 
bank's  custody  since  they  were  handed  to  me,  and  I  must  return 
them  to  the  bank  to-night.' 

'  Everything  depends  upon  them,  I  suppose  ? ' 

'  Everything.' 

;  But  I  thought  that  it  was  a  deed — just  one  paper,'  she 
«aid. 

£  The  actual  instrument  is  a  deed.  This  one  ! '  He  took  it 
from  the  series  as  he  untied  the  packet.  '  The  other  papers  are 
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of  value  as  corroboration.  They  are  letters,  original  letters,  bearing 
on  the  preparation  of  the  agreement.  They  were  found  all  together 
as  they  are  now,  and  in  the  sjitne  order.  I  did  not  disclose  the 
letters  to  Audley,  or  to  his  lawyer,  because  I  had  not  then  gone 
through  them ;  nor  was  it  necessary  to  disclose  them.  I  have 
ainye  examined  them,  and  they  provide  ample  proof  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  deed.' 

'  So  that  you  think  .  .  .  ?  ' 

'  I  do  not  think  that  it  can  be  contested.  I  am  sure  that  it 
cannot — with  success.  And  if  it  be  admitted,  your  opponent's 
case  is  gone.  It  was  practically  common  ground  in  the  former 
suit  that  if  this  agreement  could  be  produced  and  proved  Ids  claim 
fell  to  the  ground.  Yours  remains.  I  do  not  suppose/  Basset 
concluded,  '  that  he  will  contest  it,  save  as  a  matter  of  form.' 

*  I  am  sorry  for  him,'  she  said  thoughtfully.    And  almost  for 
the  first  time  her  eyes  met  his.     But  he  was  not  responsive.    He 
shrugged  his  shoulders.     *  He  has  had  it  long  enough  to  feel  the 
loss  of  it/  she  continued,  still  bidding  for  his  sympathy.    '  May 
I  look  at  that  now — the  deed  ? '     She  held  out  her  hand. 

He  gave  it  to  her.  It  was  a  folded  sheet  of  parchment,  yellow 
with  age  and  not  very  large,  perhaps  ten  inches  square.  Three  or 
four  seals  of  green  wax  on  ribbon  ends  dangled  from  it.  It  was 
written  all  over  in  a  fine  and  cuiious  penmanship,  its  initial  letter 
adorned  with  a  portrait  of  Queen  Anne  ;  altogether  a  pretty  and 
delicate  thing,  but  small — so  small,  she  thought,  to  effect  so  great 
a  change,  to  carry,  to  wreck,  to  make  the  fortunes  of  a  house  ! 

She  handled  it  gently,  almost  fearfully,  with  awe  and  a  little 
distaste.  She  turned  it,  she  read  the  signatures.  They  were 
clear  but  faint.  The  ink  had  turned  brown. 

*  Peter  Paravicini  Audley/  she  murmured.      '  He  must  have 
signed  it  sadly,  to  save  his  wife,  his  cousin,  a  young  girl,  a  girl 
of  my  age  perhaps  !     To  save  her  name  ! '     There  was  a  quaver  in 
her  voice.     Basset  moved  uncomfortably. 

'  They  are  all  dead/  he  said. 

'Yes,  they  are  all  dead/  she  agreed.  'And  their  joys  and 
failings,  hopes  and  fears — all  dead  !  It  seems  a  pity  that  this 
should  live  to  betray  them.' 

'  Not  a  pity  on  your  account/ 

'  No.    You  are  glad,  of  course  ?  ' 

'  That  you  should  have  your  rights  ? '  he  said  manfully.  '  Of 
course  I  am/ 

'  And  you  congratulate  me  ?  '     She  rose  and  held  out  her  hand. 
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Her  eyes  were  shining,  there  were  tears  in  them,  and  her  face  was 
marvellously  soft.  '  You  will  be  the  first,  won't  you,  to  con- 
gratulate me  ?  You  who  have  done  so  much  for  me,  you  who  have 
been  my  friend  through  all  ?  You  who  have  brought  me  this  ? 
You  will  wish  me  joy  ?  ' 

He  was  deeply  mo ved  ;  how  deeply  he  could  not  hide  fiom  her, 
and  her  last  doubt  faded.  He  took  her  hand — his  own  was  cold 
— but  he  could  not  speak.  At  last, '  May  you  be  very  happy  !  It 
is  my  ono  wish,  Lady  Audley  ! ' 

She  let  his  hand  fall.  '  Thank  you/  she  said  gently.  *  I  think 
that  I  shall  be  happy.  And  now— now,'  in  a  firmer  tone,  '  will 
you  do  something  for  me,  Mr.  Basset  ?  It  is  not  much.  Will  you 
deal  with  Toft  for  me  ?  You  told  me  in  your  letter  that  he  held 
my  uncle's  note  for  £800,  to  be  paid  in  the  event  of  the  discovery 
of  these  papers  ?  And  that  £300  already  paid  might  be  set  off 
against  this  ? ' 
:  That  is  so/ 

'  The  money  should  be  paid,  of  course.* 
'  I  fear  it  must  be  paid/ 

*  Will  you  see  him  and  tell  him  that  it  shall  be  ?  I — I  am  fond 
of  Etruria,  but  I  am  not  so  fond  of  Toft,  and  I  would  rather  not 
— would  you  see  him  about  this  ? ' 

'  I  quite  understand/  Basset  answered.     '  Of  couise  I  will  do 
it/     They  had  both  regained  the  ordinary  plane  of  feeling  and  he 
spoke  in  his  usual  tone.     *  You  would  like  me  to  see  him  now  ?  r 
'  If  you  please/ 

He  went  from  the  room.  There  were  other  things  that  as 
executor  he  must  arrange,  and  when  he  had  dealt  with  Toft,  and 
not  without  a  hard  word  or  two  that  went  home,  had  settled  that 
matter,  he  went  round  the  house  and  gave  the  orders  he  had  to  give. 
The  light  was  beginning  to  fail  and  shadows  to  fill  the  corners, 
and  as  he  glanced  into  this  room  and  that  and  viewed  the  long- 
remembered  places  and  saw  ghosts  and  heard  the  voices  of  the 
dead,  he  knew  that  he  was  taking  leave  of  many  things,  of  things 
that  had  made  up  a  laige  part  of  his  life. 

And  he  had  other  thoughts  hardly  more  cheering.  Mary's 
engagement  was  broken  off.  But  how  ?  By  whom  ?  Had  she 
freed  herself  ?  Or  had  Audley,  immemor  Divum,  and  little  fore- 
seeing the  discovery  that  trod  upon  his  threshold,  freed  her  ?  And  if 
so,  why  ?  He  was  in  the  dark  as  to  this  and  as  to  all — her  attitude, 
her  thoughts,  her  feelings.  He  knew  only  that  while  her  freedom 
trebled  the  moment  of  the  news  he  had  brought,  the  gifts  of 
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fortune  which  that  news  laid  at  her  feet,  rose  insuperable  between 
them  and  formed  a  barrier  he  could  not  pass. 

For  he  could  never  woo  her  now.  Whatever  dawn  of  hope  crept 
quivering  above  the  horizon — and  she  had  been  kind,  ah,  in  that 
moment  of  softness  and  remembrance  she  had  been  kind ! — he 
could  never  speak  now. 

The  dusk  was  far  advanced  and  firelight  was  almost  the  only 
light  when,  after  half  an  hour's  absence,  he  returned  to  the  parlour. 
Mary  was  standing  before  the  hearth,  her  slender  figure  darkly 
outlined  against  the  blaze.  She  held  the  poker  in  her  hand,  and 
she  was  stooping  forward ;  and  something  in  her  pose,  something 
in  the  tense  atmosphere  of  the  room,  drew  his  gaze — he  never 
knew  why — to  the  table  on  which  he  had  left  the  papers.  It  was 
bare.  He  looked  round,  he  could  not  see  them,  a  cry  broke  from 
him.  'Mary!' 

'  They  don't  burn  easily,'  she  said,  a  quaver  of  exultation  and 
defiance  in  her  tone.  '  Parchment  is  so  hard  to  burn — so  hard, 
though  I  made  a  good  fire  on  purpose  ! ' 

*  D — n ! '  he  cried,  and  he  was  going  to  seize,  he  tried  to  seize 
her  arm.  But  he  saw  the  next  moment  that  it  was  useless,  he  saw 
that  it  was  too  late.  '  Are  you  mad  ?  Are  you  mad  ? '  he  cried. 
Frantically,  he  went  down  on  his  knees,  he  raked  among  the  embers. 
But  he  knew  that  it  was  futile,  he  had  known  it  before  he  knelt, 
and  he  stood  up  again  with  a  gesture  of  despair.  '  My  G — d ! ' 
he  said.  '  Do  you  know  what  you  have  done  ?  You  have  destroyed 
what  cannot  be  replaced!  You  have  ruined  your  claim!  You 
must  have  been  mad  !  Mad,  to  do  it ! ' 

4  Because  I  do  not  wish  to  be  Lady  Audley  ? '  she  said,  facing 
him  calmly,  with  her  hands  behind  her. 

'  Mad ! *  he  repeated,  bitter  self -reproach  in  his  voice.  For 
he  felt  himself  to  blame,  he  felt  the  full  burden  of  his  responsibility. 
He  had  left  the  papers  with  her,  the  true  value  of  which  she  might 
not  have  known !  And  she  had  done  this  dreadful,  this  fatal, 
this  irreparable  thing ! 

She  faced  his  anger  without  a  quiver.  '  Why  mad  ?  '  she 
asked.  She  was  quite  at  her  ease  now.  '  Because,  having  been 
jilted  by  my  cousin,  I  do  not  wish  for  this  common,  this  vulgar, 
this  poor  revenge  ?  Because  I  will  not  stoop  to  the  game  he  plays 
and  has  played  ?  Because  I  will  not  take  from  him  what  is  little 
to  me  who  have  not  had  it,  but  much,  nay  all,  to  him  who  has  ?  ' 

'  But  your  uncle  ?  '  he  cried.  He  was  striving  desperately 
to  collect  himsslf,  trying  to  see  the  thing  all  round  and  not  only 
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as  she  saw  it,  but  in  its  consequences.     '  Your  uncle,  whose  one  aim, 
whose  one  object  in  life — — ' 

'  Was  to  be  Lord  Audley  ?  Believe  me,'  she  answered  gently, 
'  he  sees  more  clearly  now.  And  he  is  dead.' 

*  But  there  are  still — those  who  come  after  you  ?  ' 

'  Will  they  be  better,  happier,  more  useful  ? '  she  answered. 
'  Will  they  be  less  Audleys,  with  less  of  ancient  blood  running  in 
their  veins,  because  of  what  I  have  done  ?  Because  I  have  refused 
to  rake  up  this  old,  pitiful,  forgotten  stain,  this  scandal  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  ?  No,  a  thousand  times,  no  !  And  do  not  think,  do  not 
think,'  she  continued  more  soberly,  '  that  I  have  acted  in  haste 
or  on  impulse.  I  have  not  had  this  out  of  my  thoughts  for  a 
moment  since  I  knew  the  truth.  I  have  weighed,  carefully  weighed, 
the  pi  ice,  and  as  carefully  decided  to  pay  it.  My  duty  ?  I  can 
do  it,  I  hope,  as  well  in  one  station  as  another.  For  the  rest,  there 
is  only  one  who  will  lose  by  it ' — she  faced  him  bravely  now — 
"  only  one  who  will  have  the  right  to  blame  me — ever.' 

'  I  may  have  no  right 

'  No,  you  have  no  right  at  present.' 

« Still ' 

*  When  you  have  the  right — when  you  have  gained  the  right, 
if  ever,  you  may  blame  me.' 

Was  he  deceived  ?  Was  it  the  fact  or  only  his  fancy,  a  mere 
will-o'-the-wisp  inviting  him  to  trouble  that  led  him  to  imagine 
that  she  looked  at  him  queerly  ?  With  a  mingling  of  raillery  and 
tenderness,  with  a  tear  and  a  smile,  with  something  in  her  eyes 
that  be  had  never  seen  in  them  before  ?  With — with — but  her 
face  was  in  shadow,  she  had  her  back  to  the  blaze  that  filled  the 
room  with  dancing  lights,  and  his  thoughts  were  in  a  turmoil  of 
confusion.  '  I  wish  I  knew,'  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  '  what  you 
meant  by  that.* 

6  By  what  ?  ' 

'  By  what  you  have  just  said.  Did  you  mean  that  now  that  he — 
now  that  Audley  is  out  of  the  way,  there  was  a  chance  for  me  ? ' 

'  A  chance  for  you  ?  '  she  repeated.  She  stared  at  him  in 
seeming  astonishment. 

'  Don't  play  with  me  !  '  he  cried,  advancing  upon  her.  '  You 
understand  me  ?  You  understand  me  very  well !  Yes,  or  no,  Mary  ? ' 

She  did  not  flinch.  '  There  is  no  chance  for  you,'  she  answered 
slowly,  still  confronting  him.  '  If  there  be  a  second  chance  for 
me ' 

'  All ! ' 
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.  '  For  me,  Peter  ? '  And  with  that  her  tone  told  him  all,  all 
there  was  to  tell.  *  If  you  are  willing  to  take  me  second-hand/ 
she  continued,  with  a  tremulous  laugh,  "'  you  may  take  me.  I  don't 
deserve  it,  but  T  know  my  own  mind  now.  I  have  known  it  since 
the  day  my  uncle  died  and  I  heard  your  step  come  through  the 
hall.  And  if  you  are  still  willing  ?  ' 

He  c'id  not  answer  her,  but  he  took  her.  He  held  her  to  him, 
his  heart  too  full  for  anything  but  a  thankfulness  beyond  speech, 
while  she,  shaken  out  of  her  composure,  trembled  between  tears 
and  laughter.  '  Peter  !  Peter  ! '  she  said  again  and  again.  And 
once,  *  We  are  the  same  height,  Peter  ! '  and  so  showed  him  a  new 
side  of  her  nature  which  thrilled  him  with  surprise  and  happiness. 

That  she  brought  him  no  title,  no  lands,  that  by  her  own  act 
she  had  flung  away  her  inheritance  and  came  to  him  almost 
empty-handed  was  no  pain  to  him,  no  subject  for  regret.  On  the 
contrary,  every  word  she  had  said  on  that,  every  argument  she 
had  used,  came  home  to  him  now  with  double  force.  It  had  been 
a  poor,  it  had  been  a  common,  it  had  been  a  pitiful  revenge  !  It 
had  mingled  the  sordid  with  the  cup,  it  had  cast  the  shadow  of  the 
Great  House  on  their  happiness.  In  that  room  in  which  they 
had  shared  their  first  meal  on  that  far  May  morning,  and  where 
the  light  of  the  winter  fire  now  shone  on  the  wainscote,  now  brought 
life  to  the  ruffed  portraits  above  it,  there  was  no  question  of  name 
or  fortune,  or  more  or  less. 

So  much  so,  that  when  Mrs.  Toft  came  in  with  the  tea  she 
well-nigh  dropped  the  tray  in  her  surprise.  As  she  said  afterwards, 
'  The  sight  of  them  two  as  close  as  chives  in  a  ban  el,  I  declare 
you  might  ha'  knocked  me  down  with  a  straw  !  God  bless  'em ! ' 


CHAPTER  XL. 

'  LET  US  MAKE   OTHERS  THANKFUL.' 

A  MAN  can  scarcely  harbour  a  more  bitter  thought  than  that  he 
has  lost  by  foul  play  what  fair  play  would  have  won  for  him.  This 
for  a  week  was  Lord  Audley's  mood  and  position ;  for  masterful 
as  he  was  he  owned  the  power  of  Nemesis,  he  felt  the  force  of 
tradition,  nor,  try  as  he  might,  could  he  convince  himself  that,  in 
face  of  this  oft-cited  deed,  his  chance  of  retaining  the  title  and 
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property  was  anything  but  desperate.  He  made  the  one  attempt 
to  see  Mary  of  which  we  know ;  and  had  he  seen  her  he  would 
have  done  his  best  to  knot  again  the  tie  which  he  had  cut.  But 
missing  her  by  a  hair's  breadth,  and  confronted  by  Toft  who  knew 
all,  he  had  found  even  his  courage  unequal  to  a  second  attempt. 
The  spirit  in  which  Mary  had  faced  the  breach  had  shown  his  plan 
to  be  from  the  first  a  counsel  of  despair,  and  despairing  he  let  her 
go.  In  a  dark  mood  he  sat  down  to  wait  for  the  next  step  on  the 
enemy's  part,  firmly  resolved  that  whatever  form  it  might  take 
he  would  contest  the  claim  to  the  bitter  end. 

And  Stubbs  was  scarcely  in  happier  case.  At  the  time,  and 
face  to  face  with  Basset,  he  had  borne  up  well,  but  the  production 
of  the  fateful  deed  had  none  the  less  fallen  on  him  with  stunning 
effect.  He  appreciated — none  better  and  more  clearly  now — 
what  the  effect  of  his  easiness  would  have  been  had  Lord  Audley 
not  been  engaged  to  his  cousin ;  nor  did  his  negligence  appear 
in  a  less  glaring  light  because  his  patron  was  to  escape  its  worst 
results.  He  foresaw  that  whatever  befel  he  must  suffer,  and 
that  the  agency  which  his  family  had  so  long  enjoyed — that,  that 
at  any  rate  was  forfeit. 

This  was  enough  to  make  him  a  most  unhappy,  a  most  miserable 
man.  But  it  did  not  stand  alone.  Everything  seemed  to  him 
to  be  going  wrong.  All  good  things,  public  and  private,  seemed 
to  be  verging  on  their  end.  The  world  as  he  had  known  it  for 
sixty  years  was  crumbling  about  his  ears.  It  was  time  that  he 
was  gone. 

Certainly  the  days  of  that  Protection  with  which  he  believed 
the  welfare  of  the  land  to  be  bound  up,  were  numbered.  In  the 
House  Lord  George  and  Mr.  Disraeli — those  strangest  of  bed- 
fellows ! — might  rage,  the  old  Protectionist  party  might  foam, 
invective  and  sarcasm,  taunt  and  sneer  might  rain  upon  the  traitor 
as  he  sat  with  folded  arms  and  hat  drawn  down  to  his  eyes,  rectors 
might  fume  and  squires  swear ;  the  end  was  certain,  and  Stubbs 
saw  that  it  was.  Those  rascals  in  the  North,  they  and  their  greed 
•and  smoke,  that  stained  the  face  of  England,  would  win  and  were 
winning.  He  had  saved  Riddsley  by  nine — but  to  what  end  ? 
What  was  one  vote  among  so  many?  He  thought  of  the  nut- 
browa  ale,  the  teeming  stacks,  the  wagoner's  home, 

'  Hard-by,  a  cottage  chimney  smokes 
From  betwixt  two  aged  oaks/ 
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He  thought  of  the  sweet  cow-stalls,  the  brook  where  he  had  bent 
his  first  pin,  and  he  sighed.  Half  the  country  folk  would  be  ruined, 
and  Shoddy  from  Halifax  and  Brass  from  Bury  would  buy  their 
lands  and  walk  in  gaiters  where  better  men  had  foundered.  The 
country  would  be  full  of  new  men — Peels  ! 

Well,  it  would  last  his  time.  But  some  day  there  would  rise 
another  Buonaparte  and  they  would  find  Cobden  with  his  calico 
millennium  a  poor  stay  against  starvation,  his  lean  and  flashy  songs 
a  poor  substitute  for  wheat.  It  was  all  money  now ;  the  kindly 
feeling,  the  Christmas  dole,  the  human  ties,  where  father  had 
worked  for  father  and  son  for  son,  and  the  thatch  had  covered 
three  generations — all  these  were  past  and  gone.  He  found  one 
fault,  it  is  true,  in  the  past.  He  had  one  regret,  as  he  looked  back. 
The  labourers'  wage  had  been  too  low ;  they  had  been  left  outside 
the  umbrella  of  Protection.  He  saw  that  now ;  there  was  the 
weak  point  in  the  case.  '  That's  where  they  hit  us,'  he  said  more 
than  once,  '  the  foundation  was  too  narrow/  But  the  knowledge 
came  too  late. 

Naturally  he  buried  his  private  mishap — and  my  lord's — in 
silence.  But  his  mien  was  changed.  He  was  an  altered,  a  shaken 
man.  When  he  passed  through  the  streets,  he  walked  with  his 
chin  on  his  breast,  his  shoulders  bowed.  He  shunned  men's  eyes. 
Then  one  day  Basset  entered  his  office  and  for  a  long  time  was 
closeted  with  him. 

When  he  left  Stubbs  left  also,  and  his  bearing  was  so  subtly 
changed  as  to  impress  all  who  met  him  ;  while  Farthingale,  stepping 
out  in  his  absence,  drank  his  way  through  three  brown  brandies 
in  a  silence  which  grew  more  portentous  with  every  glass.  At  The 
Butterflies,  whither  the  lawyer  hastened,  Audley  met  him  with 
moody  and  repellent  eyes,  and  in  the  first  flush  of  the  news  which 
the  lawyer  brought  refused  to  believe  it.  It  was  not  only  that  the 
tidings  seemed  too  good  to  be  truer  the  relief  from  the  nightmare 
which  weighed  upon  him  too  great  to  be  readily  accepted.  But  the 
thing  that  Mary  had  done  was  so  far  out  of  his  ken  and  so  much 
beyond  his  understanding  that  he  could  not  rise  to  it,  or  credit  it. 
Even  when  he  at  last  took  in  the  truth  of  the  story  he  put  upon 
it  the  inteipretation  that  was  natural  to  him. 

4  It  was  a  forgery  ! '  he  cried  with  an  oath.  '  You  may  depend 
upon  it,  it  was  a  forgery  and  they  discovered  it/ 

But  Stubbs  would  not  agree  to  that.  Stubbs  was  very  stout 
about  it,  and  giving  details  of  his  conversation  with  Basset  gradu- 
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ally  persuaded  his  patron.  In  one  way,  indeed,  the  news  coming 
through  him  wrought  a  benefit  which  neither  Mary  nor  Basset 
had  foreseen.  It  once  more  commended  him  to  Audley,  and  by 
and  by  healed  the  breach  which  had  threatened  to  sever  the  long 
connection  between  the  lawyer  and  Beaudelays.  If  Stubbs's 
opinion  of  my  lord  could  never  again  be  wholly  what  it  had  been, 
if  Audley  still  had  hours  of  soreness  when  the  other's  negligence 
recurred  to  his  mind,  at  least  they  were  again  at  one  as  to  the 
future.  They  were  once  more  free  to  look  forward  to  a  time  when 
a  marriage  with  Lady  Adela,  or  her  like,  would  rebuild  the  fortunes 
of  tLe  Great  House.  Of  Audley,  whose  punishment  if  short  had 
been  severe,  one  thing  at  least  may  be  ventured  with  safety — and 
beyond  this  we  need  not  inquire ;  that  to  the  end  his  first,  last, 
greatest  thought  would  be — himself  ! 

Late  in  June,  the  Corn  Laws  were  repealed.  On  the  same  day 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  the  eyes  of  some  the  first,  in  the  eyes  of  others 
the  last  of  men,  was  forced  to  resign.  Thwarted  by  old  friends  and 
abandoned  by  new  ones,  he  fell  by  a  manoeuvre  which  even  his 
enemies  could  not  defend.  Whether  he  was  more  to  be  blamed 
for  blindness  than  he  was  to  be  praised  for  rectitude,  are  questions 
on  which  party  spirit  has  much  to  say,  nor  has  history  as  yet  pro- 
nounced a  final  decision.  But  if  his  hand  gave  the  victory  to  the 
class  from  which  he  sprang,  he  was  at  least  free  from  the  selfishness 
of  that  class.  He  had  ideals,  he  was  a  man, 

'  He  nothing  common  did  nor  mean 
Upon  that  memorable  scene, 
But  bowed  his  comely  head 
Down  as  upon  a  bed.' 

Nor  is  it  possible,  even  for  those  who  do  not  agree  with  him,  to 
think  of  his  dramatic  fall  without  sympathy. 

IIL  the  same  week  Basset  and  Mary  were  married.  They  spent 
their  honeymoon  after  a  fashion  of  their  own,  for  they  travelled 
through  the  north  of  England,  and  beginning  with  the  improve- 
ments which  Lord  Francis  Egerton  was  making  along  the  Man- 
chestor  Canal,  they  continued  their  quiet  journey  along  the  inland 
waterways  which  formed  in  the  'forties  a  link,  now  forgotten, 
between  the  great  cities.  In  this  way — somewhat  to  the  disgust 
of  Mary's  new  maid,  whose  name  was  Josephine — they  visited 
strange  things ;  the  famous  land-warping  upon  the  Humber,  the 
Doncuster  drainage  system  in  Yorkshire,  the  Horsfall  dairies. 
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They  brought  back  to  the  old  gabled  house  at  Blore  some  ideas 
which  were  new  even  to  old  Hay  ward — though  the  '  Duke  '  would 
never  have  admitted  this. 

'Now  that  we  are  not  protected,  we  must  bestir  ourselves,' 
Basset  said  on  the  last  evening  before  their  return.  '  I'll  inquire 
about  a  seat,  if  you  like/  he  added  reluctantly. 

Mary  was  standing  behind  him.  She  put  her  hand  on  his 
shoulder.  '  You  are  paying  me  out,  Peter/  she  said.  '  I  know 
now  that  I  don't  know  as  much  as  I  thought  I  knew.' 

'  Which  means  ?  '  Basset  said,  smiling. 

'  That  once  I  thought  that  nothing  could  be  done  without  an 
earthquake.  I  know  now  that  it  can  be  done  with  a  spade.' 

'  So  that  where  Mary  was  content  with  nothing  but  a  gilt  coach, 
Mrs.  Basset  is  content  with  a  nutshell.' 

'  If  you  are  in  the  nutshell,'  Mary  answered  softly,  '  only — for 
what  we  have  received,  Peter— let  us  make  other  people  thankful.' 

'  We  will  try,'  he  answered. 


THE  END. 
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THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  KARL  MARX. 
BY  CAPTAIN  W.  L.   BLENNERHASSETT,  D.S.O, 

I.  THE  THEORETICAL  ASPECT  OF  BOLSHEVISM. 

WE  of  this  generation  have  just  experienced  the  mighty  proof  of 
the  incarnation  of  evil.  The  greatest  war  in  history  strode  across 
the  stage  of  the  world,  and  so  close  did  it  come  to  all  of  us  that 
no  one — no  matter  what  his  position,  wealth  or  influence— escaped 
his  .share  of  suffering. 

What  foreign  war  is,  therefore,  we  know,  having  paid  a  high  toll 
to  ascertain.  But  what  of  civil  war  ? 

Of  the  travail  of  Mother  Russia  no  one  knows  the  full  extent. 
Returning  to  England  after  eight  months  of  the  closest  contact 
with  the  long-suffering  Russian  nation,  I  find  this  country  flooded 
with  fantastic  and  thoroughly  contradictory  accounts  of  current 
events,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  majority  of  men  have  given  up 
all  Lope  of  understanding  what  is  put  before  them  in  a  veritable 
tissue  of  sublime  distortion. 

But  for  this  reason,  I  would  not  speak.  My  tongue  is 
loosened  to  the  extent  of  relating  matters  such  as  did  not  come 
before  me  in  my  official  capacity.  Yet,  as  a  preliminary,  let 
me  establish  my  position — I  do  not  '  propagand  '  for  any  cause  or 
any  man. 

Of  the  genesis  of  the  Russian  Revolution  of  1917  I  have  already 
written, 1  giving  an  account  of  the  forces,  consequent  upon  the 
European  War,  which  swelled  the  ranks  of  the  Bolsheviks,  these 
being  in  the  main  :  Firstly,  the  incredible  misgovernance  into  which 
the  country  had  lapsed — hunger  being  the  potent  recruiting-sergeant 
of  ths  Red  cause  :  Secondly,  the  hand  of  the  then  victorious  German 
invader,  who  shuffled  the  cards  in  such  wise  as  to  deal  the  much- 

i  '  The  Red  Tradition/  by  the  author,  Corrihill  Magazine^  February  number  i 
1919. 
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despised  revolutionary  bed- fellows  of  Prussian  Imperialism  the 
weakest  hand  possible — which  policy  of  exploitation  naturally 
kept  alive  for  awhile  the  dying  embers  of  patriotism. 

On  this  occasion  I  analysed  historically  the  seam  of  the  Red 
Tradition  of  Russia,  the  innate  destructive  bend  of  the  Slav  mind, 
and  the  religious  and  social  forces  which  carried  the  first  Romanov 
to  the  throne,  in  1613,  and  removed  the  last,  in  1917,  the  hapless 
Nicholas  II.  Alexandrovich.  The  account  was  then  carried  forward 
to  Midsummer  1918,  when  the  murder  of  the  German  Ambassador, 
Count  von  Mirbach,  in  Moscow,  and  the  assassination  of  Field 
Marshal  von  Eichhorn  in  the  Ukraine,  were  the  first  symptoms  of 
Bolshevism  breaking  with  its  masters,  whose  good  fortune  on  the  field 
of  battle  was  already  on  the  wane.  It  simply  amounted  to  this  :  that 
the  Germans  in  the  zenith  of  their  power  (early  July  1918),  visualis- 
ing themselves  already  as  the  final  victors,  showed  Lenin  their  hand 
— their  intrigues  for  the  restoration  of  the  old  regime.  Of  this  Lenin 
had  proof,  an  anonymous  letter  directing  him  to  order  the  search 
of  a  certain  house  in  Moscow  where  (he  was  told)  he  could  find  all 
he  required  for  a  better  understanding  of  Count  Mirbach's  thinly- 
veiled  threats.  This  proved  the  starting-point  of  a  new  policy. 
Again  anonymously  exhorted  not  to  be  seen  too  much  in  Mirbach's 
company,  Lenin  left  Moscow,  totally  forgetting  to  warn  the  German 
Ambassador.1  As  a  consequence,  the  second  attempt  to  enter 
the  Embassy  was  not  denounced  as  had  been  the  first,  and  Mirbach 
fell  victim  to  murderers,  who  had  not  been  searched  (as  was  the 
custom)  because  the  letter  of  introduction  they  were  able  to  present 
bore  the  signature  of  a  notable  Moscow  police  official  as  a  guarantee 
of  their  good  faith. 

Lenin,  of  course,  apologised.  Yet  Mirbach's  successor,  von 
Helfierich,  nicknamed  '  der  Finanzfriseur/  behaved  in  a  manner 
to  show  that  discretion  was  the  better  part  of  valour.  He  did  not 
reside  in  Moscow. 

If  we  take  this  epoch-making  event  in  the  history  of  the  Revo- 
lution for  a  starting-point — the  break  with  Prussian  Imperialism 
in  July-August  1918— we  must  own  that  Lenin  secured  a  strong 
position  in  dissolving  a  partnership  which,  however  secret  to  the 
world  without,  was  yet  embarrassing  to  this  political  day-dreamer. 
Gratitude  playing  but  a  small  part  in  the  afiairs  of  State,  the  Bol- 
shevik leader  was  as  keen  on  freeing  himself  from  the  trammels  of 

1  Count  von  Mirbach  had,  however,  been  publicly  warned  OD  three  occasions, 
one  of  these  being  an  extremely  unambiguous  demonstration  in  a  theatre. 
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his  Imperialistic  "exploiter,  as  the  German  Ambassador  was  keen 
on  terminating  at  the  earliest  suitable  moment  a  political  combine 
based  on  pure  opportunism. 

At  this  time  Lenin  was  personally  still  supreme  in  the  councils 
of  his  party,  which  had  been  carried  into  power  as  a  consequence 
of  the  October  Revolution  of  the  year  preceding.1  However 
solid  the  objections  which  might  be  raised  against  his  assumption 
of  governance,  yet  the  old  regime  was  inevitably  doomed.  Neither 
the  Lvov-Rodzianko-Milyukov  administration,  nor  the  Keren  sky 
first  Coalition  Government,  proved  themselves  capable  of  ruling 
withoat  recourse  to  the  old-time  machinery  of  state-officialdom. 
Hence,  the  small  but  enthusiastic  body  of  Bolsheviks  saw,  in  the 
authority  of  the  Associated  Soviets,  the  sole  government  of  Russia 
which  safeguarded  the  Revolution.2  To  understand  this  we 
must  in  fairness  admit  that  the  '  Russian  Socialist  Federated  Soviet 
Republic/  to  give  it  its  full  title,  evolved  during  the  months  June- 
November  1917,  stood  for  a  programme  which  on  paper  commended 
itself  to  the  half-educated,  mentally  unbalanced  Intelligentsia,8 
while  it  held  out  promises  to  the  proletariat  such  as  were  without 
parallel.  In  a  country  of  gigantic  dimensions,  with  a  population  of 
some  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  million  souls,4  for  the  first  time 
the  tlirty  component  nationalities  hearkened  to  the  siren  voice  of 
social  reform  conceived  in  such  wise  as  to  raise  to  the  height  of  power 
that  very  class  of  the  community,  the  proletariat,  which  previously 
had  had  no  share  in  the  governance  of  the  country  at  all. 

The  teeming  peasant  population  which  is  the  pride  of  Russia, 
smarting  under  the  consciousness  of  national  defeat,  swallowed 
the  socialisation  of  land  and  the  abrogation  of  private  ownership, 
the  ulterior  consequences  of  which  the  illiterate  mujiks  did  not 
foresee.  With  their  lives  they  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  war 

1  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  course  of  1917  three  distinct  Revolutions 
occurred  :  (a)  The  March  Revolution  (March  28,  1917),  which  ousted  the  Tsar ; 
(6)  The  July  Revolution  (July  4,  1917),  or  Lenin's  first  bid  for  power,  which  failed ; 
(c)  The  October  Revolution  (Oct.  25,  1917),  which  was  Lenin's  successful  bid.     In 
view  of  what  is  expounded  in  the  following,  the  so-called  July  Constitution  is 
the  work  of  Kerensky,  and  therefore  far  more  moderate  than  the  Bolshevism  of 
Leniniso  days. 

2  The  revolutionary  historians  were  wont  to  insist  upon  the  fact  that  the 
French  Communards  of  1871  failed  in  their  endeavour  owing  to  their  recourse  to 
the  established  state  machinery.     (Vide  'Lessons  to  be  drawn  from  the  French 
Commune  of  1871,'  by  Marek  Konkol,  B.  Baks,  and  other  authors.) 

8  A  class  known  in  Bolshevik  parlance  as  the  *  Semi -intellectuals,'  but  in 
orthodox  Russian  political  terminology  as  the '  Lower  Intelligentsia.' 
4  Russian  population  statistics  are  only  approximate. 
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(the  real  toll  of  the  battlefield  being  even  now  utterly  unknown 
in  Russia) ;  they  looked  upon  themselves  as  the  victims  of  the  '  old 
officer '  who,  either  through  his  incompetence  or  ill-will,  led  them 
to  slaughter.  They  stubbornly  insisted  that  it  was  he  who  betrayed 
them.  Hence  their  indifference  to  the  aristocracy,  and  the  squire- 
archy, and  upper  bourgeoisie,  from  which  the  '  old  officer '  was 
originally  drawn. 

In  one  respect  the  peasants  were  right — the  country  had  been 
betrayed,  but  not  by  the  (  old  officer.'  The  culprits  were  to  be 
sought  among  the  ministers  of  the  late  Tsar.  Further,  the 
*  feasting  and  banqueting  officer  who  left  his  men  to  wallow  in 
the  trenches '  was  not,  as  a  rule,  the  old  regular,  but  his  war-time 
substitute  drawn  from  the  reserve  or  the  ranks  to  fill  gaps.1 
Nevertheless,  such  was  the  peasants'  reasoning,  and  in  outlying 
places  the  old  indictment  survives  even  now.  As  far  as  Lenin 
was  concerned,  it  was  a  factor  of  importance  which  explains  why 
the  peasantry  stopped  neither  the  massacres  of  the  '  old  officer ' 
nor  the  expropriation  and  persecution  of  the  bourgeoisie. 

Further,  in  the  confiscation  of  Crown  lands  and  estates,  they  saw 
prospects  of  increased  wealth  for  themselves. 

But  they  were  mistaken.  The  prophet  who  had  arisen  was 
not  Lenin,  but  Karl  Marx,  who  rules  Russia  out  of  his  grave.  He 
is  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  all  legislation  which  is  inspired  by  his 
works — though,  strange  to  say,  exclusively  so  by  his  earliest  writings, 
none  of  his  later  modifications  being  so  much  as  considered.2  Here 
we  come  to  the  cobweb  of  theories  about  the  industrial  reserve  army, 
the  exploitation  of  Labour  by  Capital — either  directly,  or  as  the  result 
of  competition  between  the  capitalists  themselves — of  which  the 
working-man  bears  the  full  burden.  The  bigger  capitalist  buys 
out  the  smaller.  We  come  to  the  public  company,  then  to  the  trust. 
All  personal  contact  between  the  employer  and  the  employee  breaks 
down,  the  hired  manager  feathers  the  nest  of  distant  shareholders 
with  fat  dividends.  During  the  years  of  prosperity,  the  prole- 
tariat does  not  adequately  share  in  the  profits  ;  in  times  of  ad- 
versity, it  is  shut  out  of  the  factories  and  thrown  on  the  streets. 
Thus,  whatever  happens,  the  working-man  is  always  the  victim. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  otherwise.    The  world  knew  no 

1  The  cadres  of  the  regular  army  allowed  the  officering  of  armies  in  the  field 
aggregating  some  2,000,<XK)  men.  But  the  cultural  level  of  the  country  forbade 
the  colossal  expansion  of  1916  without  entailing  concessions  fatal  to  efficiency. 

*  Karl  Marx,  explain  the  Bolsheviks,  on  broad  lines  remained  faithful  to  his 
creed,  but  made  concessions  to  the  exigencies  of  his  time.  The  later  modifications 
are  not  accepted. 
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Socialism  because  Labour  owned  the  means  of  production.  The 
older  the  working-man,  the  more  highly  trained  he  became,  and 
the  bigger  his  share  in  the  profits.  There  were  mediaeval  trades 
in  wLich  the  skilled  labourer  commanded  up  to  two-thirds  of  the 
profits. 

B  at,  in  the  modern  world,  a  working-man  is  only  of  use  while  he 
is  young.  Let  him  cross  thirty-five  years  of  age  and  he  is  on  the 
decline  as  far  as  his  productivity  is  concerned.  Mercilessly  he  is 
replaced  by  a  younger  hand,  drawn  out  of  the  immense  industrial 
reserve  army  which  is  the  nightmare  of  Karl  Marx. 

All  this  says  nothing  for  Capital,  which  is  the  enemy.  It  must 
be  destroyed  by  levy,  by  confiscation.  Above  all,  by  the  prohibition 
of  interest,  which  is  wrong  in  Bolshevik  eyes. 

The  fallacy  is  that  manual  labour  alone  is  the  creator  of  wealth, 
without  the  aid  either  of  brains  or  accumulated  savings,  for  the 
payment  of  wages  and  the  acquisition  of  the  means  of  production — 
i.e.  of  capital. 

Bat  it  is  not  part  of  our  purpose  to  pass  judgment  on  the 
economic  issue.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  historian,  we  are 
interested  in  doctrines,  even  though  false,  if  they  influence  events, 
What  Karl  Marx  here  propounds  has  more  profoundly  moved  men 
than  aught  else  since  the  days  of  Rousseau.  The  working-man, 
won  over  by  a  subtle  one-sided  propaganda,  was  converted  to 
these  views,  which  the  Soviets  put  into  practice.  The  millennium 
was  to  come  with  the  proletariat  installed  in  power,  not  only  in 
Russia  but  throughout  the  world.  *  Proletarni  Ysiech  Stran 
Soediniaites  ! ' l  being  the  official  motto,  taken,  indeed,  from  Karl 
Marx. 

But  we  have  other  points  in  the  Bolshevik  programme  to  con- 
sider—the reform  of  sanitation,  the  (continued)  prohibition  of 
alcohol,  the  suppression  of  prostitution.  Liberty  of  speech  and 
the  right  of  assembly  were  safeguarded,  the  hours  of  work  regulated 
with  special  regard  to  juvenile  labour,  and  the  care  of  the  children 
made  the  concern  of  the  State,  with  particular  care  to  those  born 
out  of  wedlock.  Even  the  peasants  hailed  the  promise  of  educa- 
tional reform,2  for  Russia  had  of  late  moved  sufficiently  on  the 
road  of  progress  to  experience  an  universal  demand  that  all  should 
be  al'le  to  read  and  write. 

1  *  Members  of  the  proletariat  of  all  nations,  unite  ! ' 

z  This  included  a  revision  of  Russian  orthography,  one  of  the  few  points  of 
the  programme  carried  into  practice.  Though  possibly  a  boon  to  the  foreign 
student  of  Russian,  it  is  intrinsically  a  philological  abomination. 
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The  salary  of  the  school-teacher  (which  came  to  a  pittance  of 
thirty  roubles  a  month  under  the  old  regime)  was  continuously 
raised  until,  partly  in  response  to  the  phenomenal  rise  in  prices, 
partly  for  political  motives,  it  reaches  no  less  a  sum  than  1,000 
roubles  a  month.  As  higher  education  was  promised  similar 
reforms,  the  Intelligentsia  was  beguiled  into  a  friendly  attitude, 
pending  events. 

Although,  therefore,  Lenin  instituted  the  Soviet  governments 
without  a  popular  mandate,  it  must  nevertheless  be  considered  that, 
on  a  multitude  of  reforms,  elements  of  other  parties  than  his  own 
were  with  him  in  his  endeavour  to  step  from  theory  to  practice. 

So  far,  Lenin  in  truth  resembled  a  newly- elected  director  of  a 
public  company  who,  at  preliminary  meetings  with  his  colleagues, 
secures  for  himself  the  authority  of  the  chair  by  fair  promises  to  all. 
This  simile  may  stand,  for  it  conveys  the  best  portrait  of  one  who 
is  essentially  a  committee-man.  Small-minded,  and  devoid  of  all 
originality  of  thought,  but  tactful  and  eloquent — and  that  in  his 
Bolshevik  propagandist  surroundings  means  a  great  deal — he  is 
wholly  the  victim  of  theories — not  his  own,  but  those  of  Karl  Marx, 
plus  the  modifications  of  his  *  Zurich  teacher ' — with  a  practical 
idea  of  governance  which  is  purely  arithmetical.  His  is  really 
government  in  camera,  with  all  the  heads  counted,  so  as  to  push 
the  maximum  number  of  resolutions  in  conformity  with  theory, 
the  mind  straying  as  far  from  practical  considerations  as  it  deviates 
from  democratic  principles  proper.  To  the  tinge  of  fanaticism  is 
allied  the  spirit  of  vengeance — his  past,  and  his  sufferings,  are  the 
curse  of  this  man.  Above  all,  however,  he  shares  with  his  fellow 
revolutionaries  the  fear  of  time — hence  his  haste  to  govern. 

The  opportunity  the  world-war  brought  before  him  he  seized, 
even  though  at  the  connivance  of  the  foreigner,  who  was  then 
destroying  his  country.  For,  with  Lenin,  theories  are  more 
exalted  than  paltry  considerations  of  nationalism.  Besides,  does 
not  everything  the  Soviet  stands  for  expressly  condemn  it  ?  His 
only  people  are  the  members  of  the  proletariat,  within  as  without 
Russia. 

But  Lenin,  of  the  committee,  fell  in  with  men  of  action,  prac- 
tical, forceful  and  more  gifted  than  he,  yet  to  Russia  and  her 
tradition  for  the  most  part  foreign  in  blood,  upbringing,  and 
sentiment.1 

1  We  purposely  do  not  add  '  in  religion ' ;  for,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned, 
they  seem  to  have  none. 
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To  understand  this  we  must  bear  in  mind  that,  even  with  the 
best  intentions  in  the  world,  the  Bolshevik  party  could  not  justify 
its  usurpation  of  power  save  by  results,  such  as  only  sheer  force 
could  wring  from  an  unwilling  nation.     This  is  true,  even  if  the 
situation  be  viewed  exclusively  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Left, 
for  the  reason  that  the  parent  party  from  which   the  '  Bolsheviks ' 
or  '  Leninists  '  (as  they  were  at  first  called)  sprang,  refused  reunion. 
This  parent  party  was  that  of  the  Socialist-Revolutionaries,  known 
as  Mensheviks,  consisting  of  men  of  extremely  advanced  views, 
read}'  to  support  extensive  Labour   legislation,   but  under  con- 
ditions which  installed  Labour  as  one  of  the  important  parties  in 
the  State.    With  the  enthronement  of  Labour  as  the  supreme  power 
in  the  community,  as  with  complete  internationalisation,  the  Men- 
sheviks would  have  no  truck.1     Lenin,  before  he  had  usurped  power, 
was  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  other  great  party  of  the  Left  would 
not  follow  him,  efforts  at  conciliation  having  failed  in  Switzerland 
prior  to  his  departure.2    Hence,  if  he  ruled  at  all,  he  was  bound  to 
rule  as  a  tyrant — though,  maybe,  he  hoped,  as  a  benevolent  tyrant — 
for  neither  had  he  a  popular  mandate  to  support  him,  nor  command 
even  of  the  entire  Left.     Therein  lies  his  reproach  before  history. 

Bronstein- Trotsky  and  other  colleagues  saw  this  more  clearly. 
The  application  of  force  roused  opposition — passive  and  active — 
degererating  into  rebellion  here  and  there,  which  in  turn  was 
countered  by  revolutionary  tribunals  backed  by  Red  soldiery  in 
action.  In  question  were  not  only  the  '  bourgeoisie/  which  fled 
before  spoliation  and  persecution,  not  only  the  reactionary  soldier- 
squirearchy  of  the  old  regime  seeking  to  escape  massacre — but 
fanatical  Revolutionary  Socialist  associates  of  former  years,  who 
did  rot  want  the  gains  of  Labour,  won  in  the  Revolution,  to  be 
jeopardised  by  a  reign  of  terror  initiated  by  a  small  and  mainly 
foreign  clique  of  theorists.  Such  terror,  said  they,  could  but  end 
in  disaster — in  foreign  and  civil  war,  in  bankruptcy,  defeat  and 
reaction.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that,  at  an  early  date,  the  most 
deadly  foes  of  the  Lenin  regime  were  the  advanced  Revolutionary 
Socialists  of  Russia.  So  much  so  that,  to  this  day,  no  party  suffers 
under  the  Red  terror  as  precisely  these  quondam  friends.  The 

1  Hence  their  names  : — 

Bolshe-vik — the  man  who  wants  more.  i.e.  the  supremacy  of  the  proletariat 
in  the  State. 

Menshe-viJc — the  man  who  wants  less,  i.e.  the  proletariat  a  party  in  the  State. 

2  N  ght  of  April  5-6,    1917.     Maundy  Thursday — Good  Friday  at  Geneva. 
Vide  C^nMl  Magazine,  Feb.  1919,  op.  cit.,  p.  176. 
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feud  between  the  Bolshevik  and  the  Menshevik  seems  altogether 
veiled  to  the  outside  world,  judging  from  the  fact  that,  when  in 
Russia,  I  understood  certain  persons  in  England  to  demand  the 
recall  of  the  British  contingent  on  the  express  ground  that  it  was 
used  to  fight  advanced  democracy  ! 

Alone  the  wise  Tchicherine  remains,  as  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
in  association  with  Lenin — whose  Bolshevik  principles  he,  as  a 
Socialist,  does  not  share.  Russian  himself,  he  has  known  to  rise 
above  the  circumstances  of  the  hour,1  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  not 
a  few  experts  on  Russian  affairs  that  on  the  inevitable  day  of 
reckoning  this  man  may  be  spared  from  popular  vengeance. 

It  is  hardly  likely  that  any  of  the  others  will. 

Before  turning  to  the  practice  of  Bolshevism,  which  is  its  most 
interesting  aspect,  we  must  yet  refer  to  one  more  salient  feature 
of  its  theoretical  conception. 

The  so-called  July  Revolution  of  1917  (which  is  the  '  Red  Char- 
ter ')  proclaimed  a  Republic  of  Soviets  (i.e.  Councils)  of  Workers', 
Soldiers'  and  Peasants'  Deputies.  The  inference  to  be  drawn 
therefrom  is  that  the  peasantry  (overwhelmingly  predominant) 
was  called  upon  to  share  the  first-fruits  of  power  with  the  prole- 
tariat. This  was,  in  fact,  not  the  case.  The  old  grievance  of  the 
peasantry  lay  in  the  ownership  of  the  bulk  of  the  land  by  the  com- 
munity. The  village  elders  in  council  allotted  the  arable  land  for 
short  terms  to  the  peasant,  the  extent  of  the  estate  and  the  quality 
of  the  soil  being  contingent  upon  the  size  of  his  family  and  his 
general  standing.  The  outcome  of  this  system  was  that,  no  land 
being  truly  the  farmer's,  it  was  uncertain  how  long  it  would  remain 
under  his  charge.  Hence  its  improvement  was  not  to  his  interest, 
and,  in  bulk,  so  little  land  lay  fallow  that  the  white  earth  of  Russia 
deteriorated.  Credit  throughout  the  primitive  peasant  districts 
was  undeveloped,  the  alien  money-lender  ill  supplying  the  need 
on  high  terms.  Co-operation  was  unknown,  while  any  attempt 
at  scientific  farming  broke  down  before  the  uncertainty  of  tenure, 
as  also  in  consequence  of  lack  of  education.  Nevertheless  the 
peasantry,  in  the  course  of  time,  was  able  to  apply  its  own  remedy, 
inasmuch  as,  of  recent  years,  the  village  elders  reallotted  the  land 
for  ever-lengthening  periods, 'thus  striking  at  the  root  of  the  evil. 

In  regard  to  its  land  policy,  however,  the  aims  of  the  old  regime 
were  particularly  nefarious,  in  that  it  did  not  encourage  the  opening 

1  His  peculiar  position  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  Tchicherine,  though  a 
Menshevik,  is  an  Internationalist.     On  this  express  ground  is  he  affiliated  to  Lenin, 
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up  of  the  less  known  parts  of  Russia  and  extended  '  Crown  domains  ' 
in  a  manner  harmful  to  the  interests  of  the  country.  In  this  fan- 
tastically rich  part  of  the  globe,  discovery  of  mineral  wealth  exposed 
the-  community  to  the  risk  of  a  visit  by  a  high  official  who,  after 
endless  reports,  friction,  and  delay,  would  produce  that  terrible  arm 
of  Russian  bureaucracy,  the  '  protocol/  and  end  by  buying  up  for 
the  Crown  all  that  was  worth  acquiring. 

But  even  this  did  not  imply  development,  since  the  mining  claims 
might  remain  dead  capital  in  the  possession  of  the  Emperor.1 
Tha  peasants,  therefore,  though  respectful  of  property — since,  in  the 
modern  trend  of  land  allotment,  they  were  slowly  becoming  life- 
ter  ants  themselves,  and  in  recent  days  even  proprietors — coveted 
th(;  Crown  lands  and  large  estates  for  themselves.  The  temptation 
enticed  them  to  acts  of  violence  reminiscent  of  the  scenes  of  the  1905 
Revolution.  The  immense  forests,  hitherto  in  the  control  of  the 
Forestry  Department,  every  man  used  for  his  own  purpose,  since 
'  they  only  belonged  to  the  State  ! '  This  they  could  understand, 
but  the  inner  meaning  of  land  socialisation  was  beyond  their  power 
of  perception. 

They  were  given  land,  yet  were  not  allowed  to  dispose  of  it  by 
sale.  Hence,  said  they,  '  It  is  not  property/  Though  the  State 
owned  the  land,  they  naturally  presumed  that  the  profit  derived 
from  its  cultivation  (less,  of  course,  the  head  tax)  would  be  theirs. 
Instead,  they  found  out  that  they  were  '  rationed/  that  proportion 
of  the  harvest  which  a  Commission  thought  necessary  for  their 
sustenance  being  theirs — and  the  rest,  national  property !  Hence, 
said  they  :  '  Why  should  we  grow  more  than  we  ourselves  need  ? ' 
'  What  right  have  they  in  the  towns  to  force  us  to  work  for  nothing  ? ' 

Herein  lay  the  seeds  of  dissension  between  the  proletariat  in 
power  2  and  the  peasantry,  nominally  affiliated.  It  was  only  due 
to  the  immensity  of  Russia,  to  the  scarcity  of  communications, 
to  the  control  of  all  the  news  agencies  by  the  Bolsheviks,  and  to 
tho  want  of  contact  between  the  agricultural  interests,  that  the 
conflict  was  postponed  or  localised.  The  more  practical  minds 
of  the  Soviets  played  off  the  small  farmer  against  the  big  one. 
But  all  mode  of  governance  which  rests  on  the  exploitation  of  class 
hatred  administers  the  political  sleeping-draught  of  short-lived 
compromise.  In  truth,  it  is  the  vivisection  of  the  body  politic. 

1  Coal,  for  instance,  was  not  mined,  on  the  ground  that  its  capital    valuje 
increased  enormously,  even  though  left  underground. 

1  The  proletariat  is  estimated  to  comprise  a  total  of  15  per  cent,  of  the  population. 
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II.  THE  PRACTICAL  ASPECT  OF  BOLSHEVISM. 

The  man  who  calls  himself  Vladimir  Hitch  Uljanov-Lenin — to 
show  that  he  comes  from  a  noble,  though  not  a  titled  family — passes 
into  history  as  the  Father  of  the  Russian  Revolution.  By  order, 
his  effigy — by  no  means  flattering,  as  the  outcome  of  Bolshevik 
artistic  vision — is  exhibited  at  every  command  post  from  Battalion 
H.Q.  upwards.  It  is  there  to  inspire  the  Red  Armies. 

But  how  do  we  come  to  speak  of  Armies  ?  Was  not  the  primary 
mandate,  the  only  mandate  of  all  and  several  who  might  receive 
or  usurp  power,  the  restoration  of  peace  ?  Had  not  Russia,  for 
her  imperative  need  of  peace,  gone  out  of  the  World  War  when 
Gregori  Jakovjevich  Sokolnikov,  as  member  of  the  '  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  Union  of  Workmen,  Soldiers  and  Peasants, '  affixed 
his  signature  to  the  peace  treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk  on  March  3, 1918, 
'  without  looking  at  it '  ? 

No  doubt  this  was  so.  But,  not  for  the  first  time  in  the  annals 
of  mankind,  the  man  who  was  to  have  brought  peace  brought 
war.  It  is  an  axiom  in  the  philosophy  of  history  that  the  man 
who  fails  to  master  events  is  mastered  by  events.  That  is  why 
the  policy  of  the  weakling  is,  in  the  long  run,  the  most  cruel  of  all 
modes  of  governance.  In  the  history  of  Russia  we  find  a  salient 
example.  Were  not  the  Romanov  dynasts  imbued  with  a  mystical 
love  of  peace  ?  Yet  did  they  not  all  wage  war  upon  war,  with  the 
exception  of  only  one  Tsar,  Alexander  III.,  who  was  an  avowed 
militarist  ? l  Lenin  is  not  the  first,  nor  the  last,  of  the  world's  great 
dreamers  whose  acts  belie  his  words. 

*  Das  eben  ist  der  Fluch  der  bosen  Tat, 
Das  sie  fortzeugend  Boses  muss  gebaien,' 

is  the  verdict  of  Schiller.  There  is  an  intense  pathos  in  the  language 
of  the  Bible,  perpetuating  the  curse  over  generations.  When  men 
are  confronted  with  a  great  truth— un pleasant  to  their  ears  as 
is  all  great  truth — they  are  only  too  apt  to  look  the  other  way. 
The  curse  of  men,  as  of  nations,  is  that  their  last  act  is  the  outcome 
of  their  first. 

Yet  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  man  who  has  risen  by  his 
own  effort  unaided — and  such  a  self-made  man  is  this  leader 
Lenin— that  his  past,  confined  within  the  kingdom  of  his  soul — 

1  Alexander  III.  is  only  responsible  for  a  minor  expedition  into  Turkestan.  Ho 
was  the  Tsar  who  greatly  strengthened  the  Russian  Army. 
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every  man's  soul  being  a  kingdom  to  itself — keeps  alive  the  con- 
sciousness of  humble  origin  and  early  moral  struggle,  a  secret 
untransmittable  to  a  descendant  or  disciple  who  is  partaker  only 
of  later-day  success.  That  is  to  say,  the  consciousness  of  the 
difference  between  the  lofty  ideals  of  youth  and  the  harsh  reali- 
sations of  age  is  the  secret  treasure  of  the  memory  of  the  great. 
Lenin  is  not  of  the  number  of  these  great  elect. 

To  these  considerations  are  we  moved,  in  an  effort  to  explain 
the  unholy  alliance  between  idealism  and  murder.  To  erect  his 
new  State,  Lenin  evoked  the  lowest  and  most  corrupt  instincts 
of  men  whose  morality  was  not  proof  to  temptation  as  they  laid 
hands  upon  property  in  the  name  of  the  new  law.  The  petty 
executioner  of  the  higher  will  was  drawn  from  too  low  a  class,  and 
morally  too  debased,  to  understand  the  subtle  precepts  of  the 
Marxian  gospel.  In  closer  contact  with  the  realities  of  life,  and 
nearer  the  sting  of  starvation  than  the  mighty  Lenin,  he  confiscated 
other  people's  belongings  to  loot  for  his  own  needs.  There  were 
er.ough  criminal  elements  in  a  great  nation  to  go  far  in  that  direction. 
What  could  spread  quicker  than  such  example  ? 

Therefore,  assuming  even  that  the  intent  of  the  idealist  Lenin 
was  clean,  or  originally  clean,  what  greater  temptation  is  there  for 
the  low-minded  than  to  sin  in  the  name  of  the  law  ?  After  all, 
the  moral  responsibility  lies  not  so  much  upon  him  who  applies 
the  law  as  upon  him  who  makes  it.  Under  no  conceivable  cir- 
cumstances could  the  Marxian  theory  of  capital  be  sprung  upon 
tte  possessing  class  without  the  application  of  force,  and  the 
only  force  available  was  the  non-possessing  class,  won  over  by 
fine  oratory  but  succumbing  to  the  inevitable  temptation. 
This  is,  and  must  be,  the  moral  impeachment  against  Lenin 
and  his  associates.  Good  intentions  are  void,  if  followed  by  evil 
deeds. 

The  assault  upon  capital  aimed  at  its  equalisation,  the  class 
singled  out  for  special  treatment  being  the  so-called  '  bourgeoisie/ 
wJiich  (in  the  parlance  of  Bolshevism)  covers  everything  from 
the  wealthy  aristocrat  to  the  moneyed  large  peasant-proprietor. 
TLus,  at  any  rate,  was  the  term  extended  in  the  course  of  time, 
for  the  reason  that  the  moneyed  middle  class,  the  upper  and 
lower  bourgeoisie  in  the  Western  European  accepted  meaning  of 
the  word,  was  numerically  and  socially  not  of  such  importance  in 
Russia  as  elsewhere.  True,  industry  and  commerce  had  much 
extended  of  late  years,  but  the  basic  foundation  of  the  State  was 
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the  peasantry,  in  the  European  as  in  the  Asiatic  provinces.  The 
prey,  therefore,  not  being  as  large  as  the  anti-capitalist  enthusiast 
desired,  the  inclusion  of  the  citizen  of  the  small  town  who  could 
boast  of  an  income  of  one  thousand  unearned  roubles  a  year  was 
only  a  question  of  time. 

Generally,  from  the  desire  to  level  down  fortunes  to  the  formal 
enunciation  of  '  Communism/  there  is  but  a  step.  This  Bolshevism 
logically  made  in  1919,  when  it  styled  itself  :  *  The  Communist 
Party  (Bolshevik).'  * 

Further,  great  cash  fortunes,  without  concurrent  responsibilities 
in  landed  estates,  were  comparatively  rare  in  Russia.  The  assault 
upon  capital,  therefore,  to  be  effective,  attacked  land  ownership. 

In  this  respect  the  revolutionary  iconoclast  of  Russia  furnished 
the  world  with  an  object-lesson  which  should  never  be  forgotten. 
The  important  point,  to  our  mind,  is  that  a  remodelling  of  Society 
based  on  violence  inevitably  surrenders  to  the  most  extreme  ex- 
ponents of  the  new  order — that  is,  to  men  who,  in  their  disregard  of 
the  old  order,  deify  logic.  In  that  way  the  Russian  Revolution, 
engineered  by  the  ignorant  proletariat,  moved  on  parallel  lines  with 
the  French  Revolution  evolved  by  an  intellectual  bourgeoisie. 
As  in  foreign  war  all  action  can  be  justified  from  the  military  point 
of  view  pure  and  simple,  so,  in  internal  strife,  can  the  extremist 
make  appeal  to  revolutionary  logic.  This  is  our  point.  The  ethical 
foundation  of  the  State,  as  we  know  it,  being  denied,  civilisation, 
as  we  know  it,  is  at  stake.  Whatever  there  may  be  that  is  good 
in  the  futurist  State,  based  on  International  Communism,  in  the 
present  stage  of  the  world's  development,  no  man,  however  large- 
minded  in  his  views,  can  accept  a  system  subversive  of  all  of  the 
old  order  all  over  the  world  which  is  proclaimed  in  one  country, 
and  even  there  by  a  minority  only. 

Thus,  while  Lenin  and  his  friends  were  trying  to  realise  what 
they  conceived  to  be  their  ideals,  the  lower  order  of  mortals,  with 
whom  human  passion  is  still  a  factor,  thought,  wrote  and  acted 
differently.  While  nothing  but  the  millennium  was  proclaimed  on 
high,  down  below  were  circulating  pamphlets  extolling  the  Paris 
Commune  of  1871,  so  as  to  derive  a  lesson  therefrom  with  a  view* 
to  its  re-enactment  on  the  vaster  stage  of  Russian  politics.  While 
Lenin  was  logically  compelled  to  attack  the  Christian  faith,  the 
elementary  tenets  of  which  stood  in  his  way,  his  minions,  not  less 

*  Rossiiskaia  kommunisticheskaia  parti  a  (Bolslievikov) ' — from  a  pay -book 
of  a  member,  dated  April  6,  1918. 
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logical,  looked  upon  the  accumulated  wealth  of  the  State  Church 
as  the  legitimate  prize  of  the  Revolution. 

Their  intellectual  appreciation  of  the  Christian  faith  is  most 
appropriately  gauged  by  the  inspection  of  any  private  Bolshevik 
library,  which,  among  other  highly  indicative  standard  works, 
strangely  assorted,  invariably  allots  the  place  of  honour  to  Strauss' 
'  Life  of  Jesus.'  As  with  Marx,  so  with  Strauss.  Following  in  the 
wake  of  Russian  revolutionary  mentality,  we  are  just  on  seventy 
years  behind  Western  European  time. 

The  first  onslaught  was  on  the  banks,  where  the  liquid  capital 
of  the  '  idle  rich  '  vanished  without  trace.  Hereafter  a  millionaire, 
instead  of  a  yearly  income,  say  on  a  four  per  cent,  basis,  of  40,000 
roubles,  received  a  pittance  of  about  800  roubles  a  month  (9600 
roubles  per  annum)  from  the  new  power  in  the  State.  If  married, 
he  would  receive  a  couple  of  hundred  roubles  for  his  wife  and  other 
mombers  of  the  family.  His  opposite  number,  the  fortunate 
momber  of  the  proletariat,  on  the  other  hand,  would  step  into  a  soft 
railway  job  and  draw  his  800  roubles  a  month  for  a  start.  Thus 
were  social  grievances  of  1900  years'  standing  redressed  by  a  stroke 
of  the  pen. 

What  happened  to  the  liquid  capital  in  the  banks  we  can  only 
gu  ess.  As  early  as  May  1918,  a  small  Swiss  bank  in  an  outlying  place 
was  the  lucky  custodian  of  eighteen  million  roubles  remitted  from 
Russia,  and  the  travelling  members  of  the  Soviet  the  only  strangers 
fortunate  enough  to  ignore  the  rise  in  prices  in  Berne.  National 
art  treasures  went  by  the  same  road ;  for,  apart  from  the  plundering 
of  the  palaces  of  the  Tsar,  the  famous  Hermitage  Collection  shows 
notices  on  the  wall  speaking  of  f  pictures  removed  for  safe  custody,' 
without  any  man  to  divulge  compromising  detail  regarding  the 
st;ange  appearance  of  some  of  these  in  neutral  lands. 

The  Germans,  by  the  way,  were  very  anxious  to  elucidate  this 
point.  Long  before  peace  was  signed,  Petrograd  was  accessible  to 
their  agents.  A  German  army  command  in  the  field,  as  everyone 
knows,  has  its  art  expert  whose  job  is  as  legitimate,  though  in  war 
not  as  logical,  as  that  of  its  gunnery  expert.  Actuated  by  a  lofty 
d(  sire  to  hasten  what,  at  the  time,  still  promised  to  be  a  Teutonic 
peace  by  a  little  cleaning  up  of  future  profits,  the  German  authori- 
ties despatched  agent  after  agent  to  Petrograd  to  report  on  the 
condition  of  the  world-famous  collection.  But  such  was  their 
'  Kriegspsychose '  that — peremptory  instructions  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding — they  became  so  engrossed  in  the  tactical 
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aspects  of  street-fighting  as  to  forget  completely  the  object  of 
their  mission. 

Meanwhile  the  socialisation  of  land  made  progress  until  the 
peasants  became  aware  that,  on  the  basis  of  their  seed  list,  all  grain 
beyond  their  '  ration '  belonged  to  the  nation,  without  any  wage 
to  compensate  their  labour.  They  resorted  to  passive  resistance. 
This,  in  turn,  led  to  shootings  and  affrays;  but  the  bulk  of  the 
fertile  land  remained  untilled  for  all  that. 

All  private  enterprise,  except  such  as  was  sanctioned  on  the 
ground  that  it  conformed  to  the  needs  of  the  Soviets,  or,  worse  still, 
under  license  by  individual  unscrupulous  commissars,  was  branded 
as  '  speculation,'  which  all  true  Bolsheviks  abhor.  The  Red  Flag, 
which  so  often  bore  the  inscription  *  Doloi  Capitalism/  x  vouched 
for  the  integrity  of  the  Soviets'  intent. 

Yet  no  sophistry  of  the  governing  clique  could  explain  away 
the  ever-spreading  discontent  and  open  rebellions  throughout  the 
land.  As  an  eminent  scientist  put  it  who  had  recently  returned 
from  Red  Russia,  which  he  had  traversed  from  South  to  North 
(July  1919) :  *  The  life  of  a  peasant  is  worth  as  much  as  that  of  a 
dog.  Have  him  object  to  anything,  and  he  is  shot  down  without 
mercy.'  Nevertheless  the  soil  does  not  bear  fruit  on  such  methods 
of  governance,  and  in  that  vast  part  of  the  globe  where,  in  pre-war 
days,  after  gigantic  grain  exports,  the  pound  of  bread  was  worth 
only  three  kopecs,  in  the  summer  of  1919  it  fetched  in  Petrograd 
185  roubles  a  pound  on  the  old  harvest,  and  an  average  of  85  roubles 
on  the  new !  Yet  the  population  of  the  capital  had  fallen  from 
3,197,800  2  on  January  1,  1915,  to  an  estimated  total  of  eight  to  nine 
hundred  thousand  in  August,  1919.  <  Moreover,  the  new  harvest  was 
phenomenally  good.  Spite  all  falling  off  in  tillage,  is  it  not  strange 
that  those  who  set  their  face  against  all  capitalist  speculation,  gambled 
thus  unscrupulously  with  the  nation's  bread  ?  Nor  does  this  take  into 
account  its  inferior  quality,  there  being  a  large  admixture  of  straw. 
Moreover,  in  the  third  week  of  the  new  (1919)  harvest  in  Petrograd, 
only  a  recognised  member  of  the  proletariat  could  acquire  up  to 
three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  bread  per  day,  an  ordinary  '  bourgeois  ' 
being  able  to  purchase  only  a  lesser  amount.  Whoever  knows 
Russia  appreciates  this  the  more  as  the  peasant  class  is  in  bulk 
barely  meat-eatiog,  even  in  normal  times,  and  utterly  dependent 
on  the  sustaining  rye  bread. 

'  Away  with  Capitalism  !  * 
2  This  figure  on  the  authority  of  The  Statesman's  Tear  Book,  1919. 
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In  Moscow,  conditions  were  better,  prices  averaging  thirty 
to  forty  roubles  per  pound  less  on  both  harvests. 

The  slight  progress  in  sanitation  achieved  in  earlier  days  under 
pressure  of  the  German  invader  has  long  since  disappeared.  The 
anti -plague  cordon  on  the  Mongolian  frontier  is  no  more ;  the 
tow  as,  areas  and  camps  under  Bolshevik  administration  being  the 
non  plus  ultra  of  filth. 

Educational  commissioners  have  been  appointed,  and  well 
salaried — my  friend  of  the  village  of  D.,  so  employed,  being  a  much- 
needed  advertisement  for  his  cause,  since  he  himself  cannot  read 
or  write  !  More  schools  have  not  been  opened — and  those  in  existence 
for  want  of  food  and  fuel  are  more  often  closed  than  not.  The 
schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  (almost  all  Karl  Marxian  to 
the  core),  apart  from  the  fact  that  they  have  little  training,  if  any, 
in  their  profession,  make  up  the  arrears  of  their  1000  roubles  a 
month  salary  by  working  in  the  booking-offices  of  railway  stations, 
or  more  openly  pursuing  an  immoral  life,  of  which  taint  my  investi- 
gations (extending  over  a  vast  area)  showed  not  a  single  school- 
mistress completely  immune.  The  most  moral  example  I  know  is 
that  of  a  schoolmistress  I  met  76  versts  behind  the  then  Bolshevik 
linens  who  lived  so  long  with  men  out  of  wedlock  that  one  of  them, 
to  legitimate  whatjie  considered  his  offspring,  sanctified  his  marriage 
in  church. 

The  debasing  of  public  morality  is  the  natural  outcome  of 
countless  families  separated  for  periods  of  two  to  five  years,  with- 
out the  means  of  intercommunication  in  the  long-drawn  agonising 
uncertainty  as  to  the  fate  of  their  nearest  belongings.  We  must, 
however,  bow  to  the  fortitude  of  so  many  men  and  women,  either 
in  the  country  or  in  foreign  exile,  who  bear  a  great  trial  without 
flinching. 

But — so  many  outstanding  examples  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing— who  could  deny  that  prostitution  has  only  been  lessened 
at  the  price  of  something  infinitely  worse  permeating  all  ranks  of 
society  ?  In  what  cloudland  people  live  who  report  otherwise,  I 
cannot  say.  The  peasant  class  alone  still  maintains  the  admirable 
recocd  of  its  primitive  honest  mentality. 

The  higher  educational  establishments  in  the  provinces,  re- 
opened in  the  first  enthusiasm  of  the  new  era,  have  for  the  most 
part  shut  their  doors.  The  Intelligentsia  was  disillusioned,  even 
before  the  incidents  at  Olonetz  illustrated  the  risk  students  ran 
whose  views  conflicted  with  authority. 
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Except  where  hunger  and  family  obligations  forced  the  hands 
of  individual  members,  that  class  too  turned  against  Lenin. 
Only  a  few  youthful,  unbalanced  Intellectuals,  inebriated  by  a 
commissar's  power,  serve  the  Revolution  with  fanaticism.  One 
of  these,  at  the  head  of  an  important  township,  had  notions  of 
liberty  befitting  the  situation  when  he  threatened  his  only  brother 
(also  an  Intellectual)  with  death,  if  he  could  not  be  brought  to 
embrace  the  Communist  creed. 

After  the  foregoing,  the  lurid  picture  need  not  be  prolonged 
by  an  analysis  of  the  State's  care  of  the  young.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that,  in  this  internecine  strife,  boys  and  girls  barely  13  years  old 
serve  as  the  willing  or  unwilling  messengers  between  parties  of 
grown-ups  whose  primary  thought  is  to  cut  one  another's  throats. 

The  Russian  nation,  after  stupendous  losses  incurred  in  foreign 
war,  ravaged  by  epidemics,  venereal  disease,  hunger  and  inter- 
necine strife,  is  justifiably  weary.  Yet  for  the  last  twelve  months, 
mobilisation,  on  an  ever- extending  scale,  has  been  enforced  by  the 
Reds  as  by  the  Whites  in  their  respective  areas,  and  obeyed  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  Slav  always  will  obey  a  military  order.  More 
than  that,  the  elderly  peasant  classes,  exasperated  by  commissar 
rule,  have  anticipated  the  call  by  the  formation  of  partisan  de- 
tachments which  are  armed  civilian  bands  enrolled  under  the  White 
flag.  Their  patriotism  is  undoubted ;  but,  largely  untrained,  they 
are  of  use  in  guerilla  warfare  only.  Besides,  as  is  so  often  the  case 
with  peasants,  their  political  horizon  is  local,  only  some  fifteen  per 
cent,  of  their  total  being  far-sighted  enough  to  embrace  the  cause 
of  Russia  as  a  whole.  In  areas  where  their  operations  are  un- 
supported by  regular  troops,  their  higher  formation  is  known  as 
the  '  Green  Army.' 

The  Reds  have  followed  suit,  their  partisans  being  a  ram- 
shackle collection  of  Communist  enthusiasts— generally  speaking, 
desperadoes  who  have  nothing  to  lose.  The  Russians  call  these 
men  *  Hooligani ! ' 

From  the  moment  the  Red  regime  had  to  resort  to  mobilisation, 
its  eventual  downfall  was  certain.  The  majority  of  the  nation 
being  against  it,  the  nationalised  army  mirrors  the  prevailing 
discontent.  Evidence  is  to  the  effect  that  where  a  Red  unit  can 
muster  five  per  cent,  of  enthusiastic  Communist  supporters  (those 
in  practice  then  being  machine-gunners),  it  is  as  much  as  the  Higher 
Command  can  hope  for.  Add  to  this  (of  our  own  reckoning)  a 
good  ten  per  cent,  of  theoretical  sympathisers  with  *  Bolshevism ' 
as  distinct  from  '  Communism.' 
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But  here  the  reader  will  dissent — as  I  dissented,  before  I  went 
to  Russia  to  see  with  my  own  eyes.  How  can  five  per  cent,  of 
enthusiasts  carry  into  battle  an  unwilling  ninety-five  per  cent.  ? 1 
Assume  the  extra  ten  per  cent,  of  sympathisers  to  be  drawn  from 
the  many  areas  yet  left,  where  only  the  theory  and  not  the  practice 
of  Bolshevik  rule  is  known.  What  say  they,  as  they  march  through 
devastated  villages  in  their  own  land,  and  are  made  witnesses  of 
executions  and  requisitions,  of  burning  and  pillage,  all  the  time 
suffering  the  pangs  of  hunger  in  their  own  person  ?  How  can  any 
form  of  propaganda,  however  skilful,  keep  together  such  men 
with  their  one  and  a-half  pound  of  inferior  bread  for  each  forty- 
eight  hours,  and  their  400  roubles  monthly  pay,  which  suffices  neither 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  families  nor  for  the  sporadic  purchases 
of  food  in  the  few  villages  which  can  still  spare  it  ?  The  discipline 
in  the  Red  Army  being  what  it  is,  namely,  that  an  officer's  order, 
or  the  order  of  a  man  acting  as  an  officer,  is  obeyed  only  if  volun- 
tarily agreed  to,  while  the  twelve  commissars  allotted  to  a  Division 
alone  can  give  a  valid  command  !  These  commissars  (who  so  often 
bear  non-Russian  names),  civilians  camouflaged  in  uniform  !  While 
the -rank  and  file  starve,  they  live  in  comparative  luxury,  imbibe  the 
much  coveted  alcohol  which  is  inaccessible  to  all  others,  feast  and 
womanise.  They  are  not  even  in  the  front  line  to  watch.  How  is 
it  done  ? 

The  answer  is,  by  sheer  terror.  Trotsky  has  long  ago  come  to 
see  that  the  organisation  of  his  new  armies  must  repose  on  the 
cadres  of  the  old,  dissolved  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution. 
He  lias  launched  his  proclamations  to  the  old  officers  surviving,  and 
especially  to  the  old  N.C.O.s,  stating  clearly  that  no  excuse  to  their 
forcible  enrolment  can  be  accepted.  But  why  must  these  unfor- 
tunates serve  a  cause  their  heart  disowns  ? 

Because  a  register  is  taken  of  all  their  people  ;  father,  mother, 
wife,  brothers,  sisters,  relations  of  all  kinds,  down  to  children  of  the 
age  of  three.  They  are  plainly  told  that,  if  they  betray  the  Red 
caute,  which  is  ascertainable  through  a  multitude  of  agents, 
vengeance  will  befall  all  whom  they  hold  dear. 

Unable  to  believe  this,  I  asked :  '  Surely  you  do  not  mean  to 
tell  me  that  there  are  Russians  to  be  found  ready  to  shoot  down 
their  brethren  in  cold  blood — not  to  mention  women  and  children  ?  ' 
I  coiild  only  believe  the  reply  when  it  came  through  600  independent 

1  A  precedent  for  tyrannous  rule  enforced  by  a  minority  is  furnished  by  the 
French  Revolution,  the  Gironde  terrorising  Paris  with  only  2500  bayonets. 
Similarly,  the  Spartacist  outbreaks  in  Germany  were  the  work  of  minorities. 
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witnesses,  who  stated  that  two  units  travel  for  this  express  purpose 
through  Russia,  as  a  kind  of  ambulating  police  force — one  such 
otriad  ('detachment')  being  Chinese,  the  other  composed  of  Com- 
munist fanatics  ! 

In  civil  war,  they  explained,  nothing  could  be  more  dangerous 
than  desertion.  Its  preparation  was  difficult,  since  no  man  dared 
confide  in  his  neighbour ;  the  bush  is  vast  and  belongs  to  all,  and 
the  risk  is  great  of  being  shot  by  friend  as  well  as  foe.  Besides, 
in  such  grave  times,  to  wander  through  the  wilderness  without 
identification  papers  and  food !  How  many  had  died  on  the 
way  ! 

And  then,  what  of  the  anguish  for  their  families  ?  Assuming 
even  that,  in  some  cases,  their  murder  remained  an  idle  threat,  who 
was  to  feed  them  ? 

All  this  is  dreadful — but  just  one  account  which  agrees  with  a 
great  many  others,  only  to  be  contradicted  by  an  even  number  to 
the  contrary.  Some  of  these  are  also  drawn  up  by  conscientious 
men.  Whence  the  divergence  ? 

The  explanation  is  simpler  than  one  would  suppose.  Russia 
is  an  immense  country,  which  neither  foreign  war  nor  revolution 
can  ransack  in  its  entirety,  even  in  the  space  of  five  years.  There 
are  large  districts  in  the  Red  area  which  have  never  seen  the  Reds, 
in  the  White  area  which  have  never  been  in  contact  with  the  Whites. 
Nor  is  all  Red  rule  bad.  Some  commissars  are  honest  idealists, 
whose  experiments  in  Communism  may  be  endured  for  a  while, 
I  have  a  case  in  my  mind,  for  example,  of  a  commissar  who  took  a 
horse  from  a  rich  peasant  to  give  it  to  a  poor  woman  whose  husband 
was  mobilised  in  the  Red  ranks.  Attached  was  a  certificate  stating 
that  no  Red  requisition,  by  any  authority  whatsoever,  could  deprive 
the  old  woman  of  her  newly- acquired  horse.  Such  instances  are 
rare.  But  it  speaks  well  for  the  insight  of  the  peasants  that,  even 
before  the  Whites  came,  they  annulled  the  transaction  by  consent, 
neither  party  liking  such  arbitrary  redistribution  of  property. 

Further,  you  may  go  into  many  villages  garrisoned  by  mobilised 
Reds  only.  To  make  up  for  the  iniquities  of  the  Communist,  they 
pay  for  all  they  consume.  In  small  numbers,  it  is  true,  but,  of  their 
own  free  will,  they  attend  church  service  on  Sundays.  There  are 
limits  to  Trotsky's  power.  But  woe  to  the  recognised  member  of  the 
Communist  party  who  dared  to  enter  a  Christian  place  of  worship ! 
His  brethren  erect  statues  to  Judas  Iscariot. 

The  most^  wily  of  all  are  the  peasants.  Their  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  forbids  them  to  take  up  arms  so  long  as  it  can  be 
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avoided.  Remember,  their  capital  is  above-ground.  Their 
accumulations  of  gold  coins  and  furs  are  quickly  buried  in  the 
woods;  but  their  farms,  horses,  cows,  are  exposed  to  requisition, 
— their  sons  and  farm  hands  to  the  recruiting  agent. 

Therefore,  to  escape  the  worst,  they  have  often  forestalled  the 
Bolshevik  arrival  by  the  election  of  a  village  elder  of  advanced  views 
to  act  as  their  Red  commissar !  Copious  exhibition  of  the  Red 
flag,  and  mild  seizure  of  horses  from  peasants  able  to  spare  them, 
served  to  camouflage  the  sincerity  of  the  new  starosta.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  this  device  worked  well.  Only  in  one  instance, 
to  my  knowledge,  the  commissar  so  elected  gave  himself  away 
when  asked  to  sign  a  wholesale  requisition  order,  and  was  dragged 
to  prison.  But  the  conscientious  objector  is  rare  in  Russia.  Were 
he  it  sufficient  evidence,  the  Revolution  could  not  live  a  day. 

The  truth  is  that  hunger  compels  the  peasant  to  formulate  an 
extensive  compromise  with  his  conscience.  Besides,  the  sham 
cormnissar,  once  he  shows  his  hand  on  the  arrival  of  the  Whites,  is 
exposed  to  subtle  political  blackmail. 

Nevertheless,  terrible  as  is  Red  rule,  it  is  still  possible  to  find 
areas  immune  from  civil  war,  or  enter  villages  ruled  either  by 
intrinsically  benevolent  Red  commissars,  or  by  men  who  deliberately 
act  the  part  of  the  revolutionary  for  the  time  being  faute  de 
mieux. 

Hence,  by  careful  analysis  only  can  the  truth  be  ascertained. 

One  question,  however,  remains  :  What  of  the  future  of  Russia  ? 
The  Revolution  being  obviously  on  the  decline,  what  form  of 
government  is  to  take  its  place  ? 

Initially,  beyond  a  doubt,  a  dictatorship,  which  is  desired  by  all 
but  the  Communist  Party  ('  Bolsheviks  ').  Even  the  Revolutionary 
Socialists  ('Mensheviks')  are  for  it. 

Eight  months  ago  there  was  still  a  great  divergence  of  opinion. 
The  dictatorship  eventually  terminated  by  assassination  or  consent, 
some  wished  the  Federated  Republic  of  Russia,  some  the  Consti- 
tutional Monarchy  (with  their  eyes  riveted  on  England),  some  the 
same,  but  without  too  whole-hearted  a  compliance  with  the 
parliamentary  system ;  others,  the  restoration  of  the  old  regime. 

But  times  have  changed.  The  nation  has  suffered  too  much  to 
risk  the  experiment  of  Federalism  over  so  immense  a  part  of  the 
globe,  inhabited  by  people  as  yet  culturally  unfit  for  the  respon- 
sibilities entailed.  The  peasants,  practical  above  all,  will  not  hear 
of  the  Federated  States  of  Russia — so  closely  associated  in  their 
minda  with  masses  of  worthless  paper  currency. 
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The  old  regime  likewise  is  dead.  In  name  it  can  never  be 
restored,  even  if  the  second  Peter  the  Great  were  to  arise,  for 
whom  the  people  yearn. 

The  Constitutional  Monarchy  is  making  rapid  progress,  and  its 
eventual  realisation  is  a  problem  of  time  and  the  man.  The 
Romanov  family  alone  stands  in  the  way ;  its  reappearance  on 
the  Muscovite  stage  is  not  yet  practical  politics.  But  it  is  per- 
missible to  hope  that,  to  the  agonised  nation,  the  man  will  come  to 
secure  its  destiny.  All  he  is  wanted  to  bring  is  the  guarantee  of 
law  and  order. 

Then  Russia  will  recover.  Her  natural  resources  are  immense 
as  regards  mineral  wealth,  agriculture  and  admirable  waterways. 
Her  labour  supply  is  inexhaustible,  and  (in  normal  times)  of  good 
quality.  Her  economic  structure  is  not  nearly  as  complex  as  that 
of  our  Western  European  civilisation — space  and  resources  are  there, 
for  all  who  are  willing  to  work. 

The  greatest  of  Slav  nations,  in  the  hour  of  its  trial,  has  found  out 
its  real  friend,  and  the  time  is  at  hand  when  all  the  English  have 
done  will  bear  fruit.  To-day,  the  kind  of  Russian  whose  sacrifice 
is  required  for  the  salvation  of  his  country  is  too  proud  to 
acknowledge  his  dependence  upon  foreign  help;  but  to-morrow, 
when  he  shall  stand  again  by  himself  unaided,  he  will  be  too 
proud  to  disown  it. 

But  we  are  told  that  nothing  that  we  British  can  do  will  ever 
break  the  Teutonic  influence.  The  answer  is,  Why  should  we  waste 
energy  in  the  prevention  of  a  natural  law  ?  The  German  who  has 
proved  so  poor  a  coloniser  in  other  parts  of  the  world  has  naturally 
a  greater  understanding  of  his  eastern  neighbour  than  we.  But 
there  is  room  for  all  in  Russia  for  centuries  to  come. 

Long  ago  leading  politicians  have  made  up  their  mind  that, 
without  countenancing  the  ruthless  exploitation  of  Russia  by  the 
foreigner  and  for  the  foreigner,  the  nation  can  afford,  and  must 
give,  legitimate  concessions  in  return  for  help  to  speed  her  recovery* 
But  that  precisely  is  the  preoccupation  in  the  minds  of  many,  that 
German  predominance  in  the  Russian  market  means  not  only 
economic  exploitation,  but  political  train-bearing  as  well.  A 
similar  reproach  cannot  be  levelled  against  the  English  trader. 

In  the  foregoing,  we  have  referred  to  Lenin's  break  with 
Prussian  Imperialism,  but  not  to  the  continuance  of  his  German 
orientation.  To-day,  as  a  last  resort,  Germany  fishes  in  troubled 
waters.  Sincerely,  her  forces  are  pitted  against  Bolshevism;  but 
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hypocritically  they  also  support  it.  Anything  to  keep  confusion 
going,  until  the  Western  Democracies,  losing  their  patience  as  well 
as  their  money,  leave  the  field  clear  for  her. 

Of  the  1905  Revolution,  at  which  time  the  bulk  of  the  Army 
remained  loyal,  we  know  that  it  took  a  full  two  years  to  stamp  out 
open  rebellion,  and  that  for  another  three  years  the  Army  was 
required  for  the  maintenance  of  order,  in  detriment  to  its  training. 
Before  the  Premier  (Stolypin)  was  found  to  reorganise  the  country 
—4.*?.  over  a  full  period  of  three  years  of  semi-military  rule — no  less 
than  646  General  Officers  Commanding  had  to  be  retired ! 

Taking  into  account  the  present  exhaustion  of  the  Bolshevik 
forces  in  the  field,  their  growing  difficulties  of  supply,  shortage  of 
rifle?,  etc.,  the  changed  mentality  of  the  people  and  their  yearning 
for  peace,  it  is  not  unduly  optimistic  to  envisage  the  final  defeat  of 
the  Red  Armies  before  the  end  of  May  1920.  This  leaves  the  final 
settlement  of  the  country,  under  military  dictatorship,  in  effective 
force  for  a  period  of  about  five  years. 

Russia  has  Generals  capable  of  assuming  the  task — Denikin 
and  Judenich — of  whom  the  last  named  is  probably  the  most  dis- 
tinguished native  soldier  the  country  ever  produced.  Koltchak, 
younger  than  they,  is  more  political  in  his  colouring,  and — be  it 
remarked  incidentally — far  from  reactionary.1  Slav  discipline  being 
intensely  personal,  sacrifice  is  'made,  not  so  much  to  a  cause,  as  to  the 
man  who  stands  for  it. 

All  that  is  wanted  is  that  the  capitalist  employer  of  labour 
should  derive  as  clear  a  lesson  from  this  great  orgy  or  '  revolution ' 
as  the  working-man  is  at  last  beginning  to  learn.  Then  will  the 
dayn  of  the  false  prophets  be  shortened  for  the  sake  of  the  elect,  who, 
through  fire  and  through  sword,  have  remained  the  true  and  loyal 
sons  of  Russia. 

1  The  term  '  counter-revolutionary,'  in  Bolshevik  parlance,  is  very  misleading, 
as  it  applies  to  every  man  '  who  does  not  help  our  (Bolshevik)  cause.*  Hence  it 
includes  even  a  '  neutralist.' ! 


NOTE. — In  Dr.  Hereward  Price's  article  on  '  Bolshevism  ' 
last  month  the  second  sentence  in  paragraph  2,  p.  472,  should 
read  ;  * ...  I  came  upon  the  assertion  that  terror  is  no  part 
of  their  programme.  But  I  have  shown  that  Lenin  preached 
it  twelve  years  before,  etc.*  '  No  part '  was  misprinted  c  one  part.' 
— E  DITOE. 
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THE  APE  AND   THE    KEY. 

•  For  so  foolish  was  I,   and  ignorant :    I  was  as  a  Beast  before   Thee.' — 
Psalm  Ixxiii.  22. 

' "  Now  a  little  before  it  was  day  .  .  .  Christian  as  one  half -amazed,  broke 
out  into  this  passionate  speech  : 

•  "  What  a  fool,"  quoth  he,  "  am  I,  to  lie  in  a  stinking  dungeon  when  I  may 
as  well  walk  at  liberty  !     /  have  a  key  in  my  bosom  called  Promise,  that  will,  I  am 
persuaded,  open  any  lock  in  Doubting  Castle."  ' — '  Pilgrim's  Progress.' 

I. 

THEY  locked  his  cage ;  and  through  the  bars 

They  gave  an  Ape  the  key  : 
From  noon  until  he  saw  the  stars, 

Hour  after  hour  sat  he, 

Still  fumbling  with  the  key. 

He  shook  it,  smelt  it,  pried  about, 

All  baffled  and  confused  ; 
He  never  found  the  secret  out 

Of  how  the  key  was  used, 

Tho'  long  he  sat  and  mused. 

And  men,  his  captors,  paused  to  mock 

(As  still  he  pried  and  scanned), 
The  Beast  that  fuddled  with  the  lock, 

But  could  not  understand 

Freedom  was  in  his  hand ! 

Yet  there — to  him,  half -Beast,  half -Man, 

Some  far  remembrance  came, 
Of  life  before  his  days  began 

In  that  stale  cage  of  shame : 
Of  savage  joys  that  once  he  knew 

When  he  ran  with  his  kind  : 
Of  raids  on  fields  of  fruits  and  dew : 

Of  refuge  he  might  find 

In  forests  deep  and  blind. 
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II. 

I,  too,  imprisoned :  walled  apart : 

When  I  kneel  down  to  pray, 
Hold  always  in  my  darkened  heart 

A  secret  hope  that  may 

Turn  darkness  into  day. 

'Twould  fit  the  door  at  which  I  knock 

If  I  could  prove  it  true, 
Like  a  key  of  gold  in  a  silver  lock, 

And  let  my  soul  pass  through. 
Yet- — tho'  the  Oracles  be  dumb, 

And  tho'  I  cannot  see — 
To  me,  as  to  the  Ape,  there  come 

Hints  of  what  life  might  be, 

If  once  the  soul  got  free. 

For  I  have  felt  the  wind  that  stirred 

The  woods  when  Spring's  begun  ; 
And  I  have  seen  the  rose :  and  heard 

The  mountain  waters  run : 

And  watched  the  rising  sun. 

Yes' — and  a  deeper  sign  than  those 

(Tho'  hidden  from  the  wise) — 
The  faith  of  Infancy — that  knows 

The  love  which  stills  its  cries  ; 

The  breast  whereon  it  lies. 

So  I  believe  .  .  .  and  then  I  doubt : 

I  wonder  day  by  day  : 
I  never  find  the  secret  out 

'  God  will  not — or  He  may  ?  ' 

Bewildered,  still  I  pray. 

MARY  FINDLATEB. 
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SIR  WALTER  SCOTT  AND   HIS  DOGS. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT'S  affection  for  his  numerous  canine  friends 
amounted  almost  to  a  passion,  and  evidence  of  this  may  be  traced 
in  his  private  letters,  in  his  Journal,  and  throughout  the  Waverley 
Novels.  Byron  professed  to  love  dogs  for  their  unlikeness  to 
men,  but  Scott,  who  took  a  broader  and  a  deeper  view,  loved 
his  dogs  for  the  human  traits  which  they  possessed.  He  studied 
their  different  temperaments,  enjoyed  their  companionship,  and 
enriched  the  pages  of  his  imaginative  writings  accordingly.  His 
early  life  had  thrown  him  much  into  the  society  of  shepherds  with 
their  flocks  and  dogs,  and  we  know  from  his  own  pen  how  deeply 
these  first  impressions  left  their  mark. 

The  dull,  depressing  routine  of  the  eighteenth-century  Presby- 
terian Sunday,  Scott  has  described  in  his  autobiographical  note. 
Attendance  at  divine  service  both  morning  and  afternoon  was 
rigorously  enforced.  But  an  occasional  ray  of  sunshine  penetrated 
'the  gloom  of  one  dull  sermon  succeeding  to  another.'  It  is 
recorded  that  a  Newfoundland  dog  belonging  to  the  Scott  family 
frequently  found  his  way  into  church,  and  young  Walter,  who  was 
always  on  the  lookout  for  his  four-footed  friend,  used  to  smuggle 
him  into  the  pew  for  the  remainder  of  the  service.  It  was  not  by  a 
chance  occurrence  that  the  Newfoundland  invoked  the  assistance  of 
the  future  Author  of  '  Waverley  ' — that  bond  of  sympathy  had  been 
cemented  by  many  a  joyous  prank  during  the  preceding  week  ! 

In  his  early  days  Scott  had  a  dog  called  Snap  who  was  his 
constant  companion  and  even  slept  in  his  bedroom.  Snap  was 
credited  with  extraordinary  sagacity,  and  of  course  accompanied 
Scott  on  the  excursions  he  made  about  this  time  attended  by  the 
young  servant  of  the  family,  George  Walkinshaw.  Snap  had  a  good 
deal  of  the  bull-dog  in  him,  and  often  annoyed  Walkinshaw  by 
engaging  in  mortal  combat  with  dogs  they  happened  to  meet  on  the 
road.  One  day  Snap  attacked  a  collie  without  just  cause,  and 
Walkinshaw  (whom  Scott  for  some  reason  always  called  Donald) 
struck  the  dog  across  the  head  so  sharply  that  blood  was  drawn. 
On  seeing  this,  Scott  raised  his  staff  and  cried  '  Donald,  I'll  break 
your  head  for  breaking  Snap's.  Do  not  hurt  him  again.'  Walkin- 
shaw stated  in  later  life  that  during  all  their  expeditions  together 
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thifi  was  the  only  occasion  when  Scott  showed  sign  of  losing  his 
temper. 

While  residing  at  Ashestiel — perhaps  the  happiest  period  of  his 
life— Scott  did  not  keep  a  carriage,  and  made  his  frequent  journeys 
between  Edinburgh  and  Tweedside  in  the  mail-coach.  He  always 
had  a  canine  favourite  with  him,  and  invariably  took  a  seat  for  the 
dog;  as  well  as  himself.  No  doubt  the  dog  preferred  running  in  front 
of  the  horses  or  coursing  an  odd  roadside  rabbit,  but  when  he  got 
tired  there  was  his  seat  waiting  for  him  beside  the  *  Shirra.'  It  is 
a  delightful  picture,  and  shows  how  deep  was  Scott's  love  of  the 
mute,  not  the  brute,  creation.  We  are  not  told  how,  during  wet 
weather,  the  other  passengers  in  the  coach  regarded  the  dog  being 
of  their  number. 

When  Scott  made  his  first  visit  to  London,  since  his  childhood, 
in  1803  he  was  accompanied  by  his  favourite,  Camp.  *  He  was  very 
handsome,  very  intelligent  and  naturally  very  fierce,  but  gentle  as 
a  lamb  among  the  children.'  Scott  spoke  to  him  as  if  the  dog  under- 
stood what  was  said,  and  Lockhart  tells  us  Camp  certainly  did 
understand  not  a  little  of  it.  Camp  died  in  Edinburgh  in  1809 
and  was  buried  behind  39  Castle  Street,  immediately  opposite  the 
window  of  Scott's  library.  Lockhart  adds  : 

'  My  wife  told  me  that  she  remembered  the  whole  family  standing 
in  tears  about  the  grave,  as  her  father  himself  smoothed  down 
the  turf  above  Camp  with  the  saddest  expression  of  face  she  had 
ever  seen  in  him.  He  had  been  engaged  to  dine  abroad  that  day, 
but  apologised  on  account  of  the  death  of  "  a  dear  old  friend  "; 
and  Mr.  Macdonald  Buchanan  was  not  at  all  surprised  that  he 
should  have  done  so  when  it  came  out  next  morning  that  Camp 
was  no  more.' 

Camp's  weakness  for  fighting  is  alluded  to  in  the  Introduction 
to  Canto  IV.  of  *  Marmion ' : 

'At  cither's  feet  a  trusty  squire, 
Pandour  and  Camp,  with  eyes  of  fire, 
Jealous,  each  other's  motions  viewed, 
And  scarce  suppressed  their  ancient  feud.' 

Camp's  appearance  is  familiar  through  the  Kaeburn  portraits  of 
1808  and  1809— the  latter  containing  in  addition  the  greyhounds 
Douglas  and  Percy.  He  was  also  painted  by  Howe,  and  this 
portrait  Scott  gave  to  Mr.  Stevenson,  Bookseller,  Edinburgh,  along 
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with  an  interesting  account  of  the  dog's  origin  and  character.    The 
letter  to  Mr.  Stevenson  was  as  follows : 

'  Camp  was  got  by  a  black  and  tan  English  terrier  called  Doctor, 
the  property  of  Mr.  Storie,  Farrier  in  Rose  Street,  about  1800, 
out  of  a  thoroughbred  English  brindled  bull-bitch,  the  property 
of  Mr.  John  Adams  of  the  Riding  School,  Adjutant  to  the  Royal 
Edinburgh  Volunteer  Cavalry.  He  was  of  great  strength  and 
very  handsome,  extremely  sagacious,  faithful  and  affectionate 
to  the  human  species  and  possessed  of  a  great  turn  for  gaiety  and 
drollery.  Although  he  was  never  taught  any  tricks,  he  learned 
some  of  his  own  accord,  and  understood  whatever  was  said  to  him 
as  well  as  any  creature  I  ever  saw.  His  great  fault  was  an  excessive 
ferocity  towards  his  own  species,  which  sometimes  brought  his 
master  and  himself  into  dangerous  scrapes.  He  used  to  accompany 
me  always  in  coursing,  of  which  he  was  a  great  amateur,  and  was 
one  of  the  best  dogs  for  finding  hares  I  ever  saw,  though  I  have 
since  had  very  fine  terriers.  At  last  he  met  with  an  accident 
which  gave  him  a  sprain  in  the  back  from  which  he  never  recovered, 
after  which  he  could  not  follow  when  I  went  on  horseback.  The 
servants  used  to  tell  him  when  I  was  coming  home.  I  lived  then 
at  Ashestiel,  and  there  were  two  ways  by  which  I  might  return. 
If  the  servant  said,  "  Camp,  your  master  is  coming  back  by  the 
hill,"  he  ran  to  meet  me  in  that  direction.  If  the  lad  said  "  by 
the  ford,"  he  came  down  to  the  bank  of  the  river  to  welcome  me  ; 
nor  did  he  ever  make  a  mistake  in  the  direction  named.  I  might 
mention  many  instances  of  similar  sagacity.  He  was  seldom 
scolded  or  punished,  and  except  in  his  pugnacious  propensities, 
I  never  saw  so  manageable  a  dog.  I  could  even  keep  him  from 
fighting  so  long  as  I  had  my  eye  on  him,  but  if  I  quitted  my  vigilance 
for  a  moment  he  was  sure  to  worry  the  dog  nearest  to  him.  .  .  . 
He  lived  till  about  twelve  years  old  and  might  have  lived  longer 
but  for  the  severe  exercises  which  he  had  taken  when  young  and  a 
considerable  disposition  to  voracity,  especially  where  animal  food 
was  to  be  come  by.  ...  I  may  add  that  the  breadth  of  his  chest 
and  broadness  of  his  paws  made  him  a  capital  water  dog,  and  when 
I  used  to  shoot  wild  ducks — which  was  not  often — an  excellent 
retriever.' 

The  above  particulars  were  written  nearly  twenty  years  after 
Camp's  death.  In  writing  to  Lady  Abercorn  about  his  'poor 
deceased  Camp '  Scott  said  : 

'  My  friends  wrote  as  many  elegies  for  him  in  different  languages 
as  ever  were  poured  forth  by  Oxford  or  Cambridge  on  the  death 
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of  a  crowned  head.    I  have  Latin,  French,  Italian,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
German,  Arabic  and  Hindostanee  poems  to  his  memory/ 

Truly,  Camp  has  his  place  witL  the  Immortals.     One  might  excuse 
Sir  Walter  Scott  had  he  shared  the  philosophy  of '  the  poor  Indian' — 

'Who  thinks,  admitted  to  that  equal  sky, 
His  faithful  dog  shall  bear  him  company.' 

With  such  a  wealth  of  literary  monuments  to  his  credit,  it  is  a 
pity  there  is  nothing  material  on  the  site  of  Camp's  grave  in  Castle 
Street.  Surely  such  a  favourite  of  so  great  a  man  should  have 
something  to  record  his  place  of  burial.  This  seems  the  more 
proper  when  we  remember  that  the  interment  was  made  by 
Scott's  own  hand.  Let  us  hope,  therefore,  that  when  times  permit 
a  stone  of  appropriate  design  and  suitably  inscribed  shall  be  placed 
to  mark  the  spot  and  commemorate  the  name. 

During  Scott's  tenancy  of  Ashestiel,  Camp  had  two  contemporaries, 
already  referred  to — the  greyhounds,  Douglas  and  Percy.  The 
former  was  jet  black,  the  latter  fawn.  In  his  1809  portrait  Raeburn 
has  painted  Percy  in  a  manner  worthy  of  Landseer.  It  is  a  beauti- 
ful composition  :  Scott  has  evidently  been  repeating  some  lines  to 
himself — as  was  his  habit  when  alone — and  Camp  (who  of  course 
understands  the  words  ! )  is  paying  no  heed,  but  the  less  intelligent 
greyhound  is  intently  gazing  into  his  master's  face  trying  to  dis- 
cover what  is  taking  place.  While  writing  '  Marmion  '  in  the  dining- 
room  at  Ashestiel,  which  also  served  as  a  study,  Scott  left  one 
window  open  so  that  these  two  greyhounds  might  leap  out  and  in  as 
the  fancy  moved  them.  As  this  practice  was  observed  in  all  weathers 
there  must  have  been  many  occasions  when  it  suited  the  convenience 
of  the  '  grews  '  more  than  it  did  the  comfort  of  the  poet. 

Skene  tells  us  Scott's  dogs  were  the  usual  inmates  of  his  study, 
and  to  them  many  a  good  joke  was  addressed.  He  had  great 
amusement  in  supposing  what  the  observations  of  his  dogs,  could 
they  utter  them,  would  be  on  such  occasions,  diversified  by  their 
several  characters  and  propensities. 

Washington  Irving,  in  his  interesting  account  of  Abbotsford, 
records  some  facts  relating  to  Scott  and  his  dogs  : 

c  I  may  here  mention,'  he  writes,  '  another  testimonial  of 
Scott's  fondness  of  his  dogs,  and  his  humorous  mode  of  showing 
it,  which  I  subsequently  met  with.  Rambling  with  him  one  morning 
about  the  grounds  adjacent  to  the  house,  I  observed  a  small  antique 
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monument,  on  which  was  inscribed  in  Gothic  characters,  "  Cy 
git  le  preux  Percy  "  (Here  lies  the  brave  Percy).  I  paused,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  the  tomb  of  some  stark  warrior  of  the  olden  time, 
but  Scott  drew  me  on.  "  Pooh,"  cried  he,  "  it  is  nothing  but  one 
of  the  monuments  of  my  nonsense,  of  which  you  will  find  enough 
hereabouts. ' '  I  learnt  afterwards  that  it  was  the  grave  of  a  favourite 
greyhound.' 

But  perhaps  the  most  famous  of  all  Sir  Walter's  favourites  was 
'the  noblest  dog  ever  seen  on  the  Border  since  Johnnie  Armstrong's 
time/  which  he  got  as  a  gift  from  Macdonell  of  Glengarry.  In 
compliment  to  the  donor  this  fine  staghound  was  called  Maida  after 
the  battle  of  that  name  where  Glengarry  had  distinguished  himself 
for  valour.  In  writing  to  Terry,  Scott  describes  Maida  as  being — 

'  between  a  wolf  and  a  deer  greyhound,  about  six  feet  long 
from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  tail,  and  high  and  strong  in  pro- 
portion ;  he  is  quite  gentle,  and  a  great  favourite.' 

In  temperament  he  differed  from  Camp  in  so  far  that  the  Sheriff  did 
not  need  to  keep  his  eye  on  him  to  keep  him  from  fighting.  Maida 
has  been  immortalised  in  '  Woodstock '  under  the  name  of  Bevis. 
He  regularly  attended  Sir  Henry  Lee  to  church.  '  Bevis,  indeed, 
fell  under  the  proverb  which  avers  "  He  is  a  good  dog  which  goes  to 
church  "  ;  for  bating  an  occasional  temptation  to  warble  along  with 
the  accord,  he  behaved  himself  as  decorously  as  any  of  the  congre- 
gation, and  returned  as  much  edified,  perhaps,  as  most  of  them.' 
One  cannot  help  thinking  this  passage  was  suggested  by  some  vocal 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Newfoundland  already  referred  to.  Maida 
was  often  painted — so  often,  in  fact,  that  his  master  said  he  got  up 
and  walked  off  with  signs  of  loathing  whenever  he  saw  an  artist 
unfurl  his  paper  and  handle  his  brushes.  The  portrait  of  him  by 
Landseer  has  been  engraved  and  is  well  known.  When  old  age 
prevented  Maida  from  following  his  master  far  afield,  Scott  wrote  : 

'  I  have  sometimes  thought  of  the  final  cause  of  dogs  having 
such  short  lives,  and  I  am  quite  satisfied  it  is  in  compassion  to  the 
human  race ;  for  if  we  suffer  so  much  in  losing  a  dog  after  an 
acquaintance  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  what  would  it  be  if  they  were 
to  live  double  that  time  ? ' 

Maida  died  in  the  autumn  of  1824  and  was  buried  near  the  front  door 
of  Abbotsford.  The  grave  is  guarded  by  a  monument  which  a  local 
mason  had  sculptured  and  which  had  previously  served  as  a  leaping- 
on  stone  near  the  gate.  The  figure  is  that  of  Maida  recumbent,  and 
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Scott  had  carved  on  the  stone  a  Latin  couplet  by  way  of  epitaph, 
which  he  translated  as  follows 

'  Beneath  the  sculptured  form  which  late  you  wore, 
Sleep  soundly,  Maida,  at  your  master's  door/ 

The  Latin  couplet  was  the  subject  of  newspaper  correspondence 
both  in  Edinburgh  and  in  London,  as  the  second  line  contained  a 
false  quantity.  This,  with  characteristic  candour,  Sir  Walter 
frankly  admitted  in  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Morning  Post, 
though  apologists  were  not  wanting  to  defend  his  prosody. 

Subsequently  Scott  had  two  noble  staghounds  to  replace  Maida. 
Glengarry  sent  him  Nimrod,  and  MacPherson  of  Cluny  presented 
him  with  a  fino  dog  of  the  same  breed  named  Bran.  Writing  about 
these  dogs  in  1830  Scott  refers  to  them  as  being  of  gigantic  size  and 
pleasant  companions. 

Scott's  habit  of  early  rising  is  well  known.  Before  he  had  written 
*  Waverley  '  he  had  adopted  the  practice  of  making  a  careful  toilet 
and  being  at  his  desk  by  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  thus  putting 
in  neveral  hours'  hard  labour  before  breakfast.  In  regard  to  this 
excallent  custom  he  used  to  say  that  he  owed  much  to  the c  exemplary 
character  and  admonitions  of  his  friend  Wallace.'  Indeed,  Scott 
said  Wallace  would  not  suffer  him  to  rest  after  six  in  the  morning,  but 
in  this  matter  we  must  take  it  the  inclination  of  the  poet  agreed 
with  that  of  his  favourite.  This  dog  was  given  Scott  by  Miss  Dunlop 
of  Dunlop,  and  was  of  high  pedigree  of  the  old  shaggy  Celtic  breed. 
Tho  name  was  chosen  by  Scott  in  honour  of  the  donor,  who,  as 
readers  of  Burns  will  remember,  was  a  descendant  of  the  Guardian 
of  Scotland. 

When  Washington  Irving  visited  Abbotsford  in  the  autumn  of 
1817  (not  1816,  as  his  Essay  states)  the  mansion  was  in  course  of 
erection  with  scaffolding  on  the  walls  and  the  courtyard  encumbered 
by  masses  of  hewn  stone.  His  account  of  his  arrival  shows  Scott's 
catholic  taste  in  canine  types. 

'  The  noise  of  the  chaise  had  disturbed  the  quiet  of  the  estab- 
lish ment.  Out  sallied  the  warden  of  the  castle,  a  black  greyhound  ; 
and  leaping  on  one  of  the  blocks  of  stone,  began  a  furious  barking. 
His  alarm  brought  out  the  whole  garrison  of  dogs — 

"  Both  mongrel,  puppy,  whelp  and  hound, 
And  curs  of  low  degree," 

—all  open-mouthed  and  vociferous.  I  should  correct  my  quotation : 
not  a  cur  was  to  be  seen  on  the  premises.  Scott  was  too  true  a 
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sportsman,  and  had  too  high  a  veneration  of  pure  blood,  to  tolerate 
a  mongrel.' 

The  black  greyhound  here  referred  to  was  called  Hamlet.  He 
was  a  gift  from  Mr.  St.Aubyn  and  was  originally  christened  Marmion. 
When  he  '  arrived  in  great  preservation,  a  little  lean  and  qualmish, 
however,  after  his  sea  voyage/  he  was  a  small  puppy  ;  and  Scott, 
feeling  a  little  sensitive  regarding  his  name,  proposed  changing 
it  to  Harold.  However,  as  we  know  from  a  letter  to  Terry,  he 
obtained  Mr.  St.  Aubyn's  permission  and  changed  Marmion's  name 
(in  respect  of  his  inky  cloak)  to  Hamlet. 

During  Irving's  visit  a  regrettable  incident  occurred  while  host 
and  guest  were  walking  over  the  hills.  Hamlet  chased  some  sheep, 
killed  one  of  them,  and  was  caught  red-handed — or  rather  red- 
mouthed — standing  beside  his  victim.  In  a  sheep-rearing  country- 
side this  was  the  unpardonable  sin,  and  there  seemed  no  hope  of 
reprieve ;  but  the  Sheriff,  forsaking  the  r61e  of  judge  for  that  of 
advocate,  lodged  defences  for  the  sable  Prince  of  Denmark  and  said: 

'  Well,  well,  it's  partly  my  own  fault.  I  have  given  up  coursing 
for  some  time  past,  and  the  poor  dog  has  had  no  chance  after  the 
game,  to  take  the  fine  edge  off  him.  If  he  was  put  after  a  hare 
occasionally,  he  never  would  meddle  with  sheep.' 

The  truth  of  this  observation  was  proved  by  Hamlet  living  to 
course  many  a  hare  without  showing  any  desire  to  repeat  this  foul 
offence. 

That  Scott's  interest  in  his  dogs  was  not  a  mere  fair-weather 
fancy,  his  Journal  amply  proves.  In  the  dark  days  of  December 
1825,  when  threatened  with  absolute  ruin  so  far  as  material  things 
go,  when  confronted  with  a  debt  of  some  £130,000  and  with  the  loss 
of  Abbotsford — his  Delilah,  as  he  called  it — he  records  his  inner- 
most feelings  in  his  Journal.  And  therein  is  the  man  revealed. 
After  some  reflections  regarding  himself  and  his  family  he  writes  : 

'  I  was  to  have  gone  there  on  Saturday  in  joy  and  prosperity 
to  receive  my  friends.  My  dogs  will  wait  for  me  in  vain.  It  is 
foolish — but  the  thoughts  of  parting  from  these  dumb  creatures 
have  moved  me  more  than  any  of  the  painful  reflections  I  have 
put  down.  Poor  things,  I  must  get  them  kind  masters ;  there 
may  be  yet  those  who  loving  me  may  love  my  dog  because  it  has 
been  mine.  I  must  end  this,  or  I  shall  lose  the  tone  of  mind  with 
which  men  should  meet  distress.' 
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The  Journal  affords  us  another  lattice  through  which  we  get  a 
peep  at  the  greatness  of  the  man.  Six  months  after  the  above 
extract  was  penned,  when  he  had  no  longer  a  house  in  Edinburgh 
but  was  living  in  *  Mrs.  Brown's  lodgings  '  at  4  North  St.  David 
Street,  we  find  this  entry  :  '  Bilious  and  headache  this  morning.  A 
dog  Jiowl'd  all  night  and  left  me  little  sleep.  Poor  cur.  I  dare  say 
he  hud  his  distresses,  as  I  have  mine.'  We  know  how  at  this  time 
Scota  was  racked  with  anxiety  and  overwork,  and  what  the  loss  of 
a  night's  sleep  must  have  meant  to  him,  yet  the  cur  calls  forth  only 
a  word  of  sympathy  and  fellow-feeling.  This  rises  to  the  level 
of  Burns  when,  addressing  the  little  field-mouse,  he  calls  himself 
'  thy  poor,  earth-born  companion  An'  fellow  mortal.' 

We  are  indebted  to  a  guest  at  Abbotsf ord  in  1 830  for  recording 
a  characteristic  act  on  the  part  of  Scott : 

'  Another  little  incident  in  this  morning's  drive  is  worth  "re- 
membering. We  crossed  several  fords,  and  after  the  rain  they 
were  wide  and  deep.  A  little,  long,  wise-looking  rough  terrier, 
named  Spice,  which  ran  after  us,  had  a  cough,  and  as  often  as  we 
came  to  a  water,  Spice,  by  the  special  order  of  her  master,  was  let 
into  the  carriage  till  we  had  crossed.  His  tenderness  to  his  brute 
dependants  was  a  striking  point  in  the  general  benignity  of  his 
character.  He  seemed  to  consult  not  only  their  bodily  welfare, 
but  their  feelings,  in  the  human  sense.  He  was  a  gentleman  even 
to  his  dogs/ 

Few  novelists  of  first  rank  have  given  so  prominent  a  place  to 
dogs  among  their  *  characters '  as  Scott.  A  reverend  and  critical 
biographer  says  his  dogs  and  horses  are  much  better  drawn  than 
most  other  novelists'  men  and  women.  And  there  is  much  through- 
out the  Waverleys  to  support  that  view.  Bevis  in  '  Woodstock ' 
has  been  referred  to.  His  figure,  as  he  walks  across  the  page,  makes 
him  ;i  fitting  companion  to  the  dignified  old  Royalist  Baronet,  and 
the  loyalty  of  Bevis  for  his  master  was  not  less  than  the  devotion  of 
Sir  Henry  to  the  House  of  Stuart.  In  '  The  Talisman,'  the  part 
played  by  the  'large  stag  greyhound,.'  Roswal,  is  of  so  important 
and  dramatic  a  nature  that  he  is  well  entitled  to  rank  among  the 
dramatis  personae.  It  was  only  one  with  a  true  understanding  of 
the  canine  character  who  could  have  penned  the  following  account 
of  Roswal  in  the  camp  of  the  Crusaders  : 

'  The  hound,  however,  had  pressed  out  of  fche  tent  after  them, 
and  aow  thrust  his  long  rough  countenance  into  the  hand  of  his 
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master,  as  if  modestly  soliciting  some  mark  of  his  kindness.  He 
had  no  sooner  received  the  notice  which  he  desired,  in  the  shape 
of  a  kind  word  and  slight  caress,  than,  eager  to  acknowledge  his 
gratitude  and  joy  for  his  master's  return,  he  flew  off  at  full  speed, 
galloping  in  full  career,  and  with  outstretched  tail,  here  and  here, 
about  and  around,  crossways  and  endlong,  through  the  decayed 
huts  and  the  esplanade  we  have  described,  but  never  transgressing 
those  precincts  which  his  sagacity  knew  were  protected  by  his 
master's  pennon.  After  a  few  gambols  of  this  kind,  the  dog,  coming 
close  up  to  his  master,  laid  at  once  aside  his  frolicsome  mood, 
relapsed  into  his  usual  gravity  and  slowness  of  gesture  and  depoit- 
ment,  and  looked  as  if  he  were  ashamed  that  anything  should  have 
moved  him  to  depart  so  far  out  of  his  sober  self-control.' 

At  a  later  stage  of  the  tale,  when  Roswal  has  exposed  the  traitor 
Marquis  of  Montserrat,  Richard  Cceur-de-Lion  is  made  to  retort  to 
the  King  of  France  : 

'Royal  brother,  recollect  that  the  Almighty,  who  gave  the 
dog  to  be  companion  of  our  pleasures  and  our  toils,  hath  invested 
him  with  a  nature  noble  and  incapable  of  deceit.  He  forgets  neither 
friend  nor  foe,  remembers,  and  with  accuracy,  both  benefit  and 
injury.  He  hath  a  share  of  man's  intelligence,  but  no  share  of  man's 
falsehood.  You  may  bribe  a  soldier  to  slay  a  man  with  his  sword, 
or  a  witness  to  take  life  by  false  accusation  ;  but  you  cannot  make 
a  hound  tear  his  benefactor  :  he  is  the  friend  of  man,  save  when 
man  justly  incurs  his  enmity.' 

These  words  were  delivered  in  the  voice  of  Richard  the  First,  but 
they  flowed  straight  from  the  heart  of  Walter  Scott.  In  '  Red- 
gauntlet  '  we  have  a  dog  of  a  different  type,  both  in  appearance  and 
character,  but  perhaps,  in  his  way,  not  less  interesting.  This  is  the 
lurcher  which  attended  the  little  miscreant,  Benjie,  and  assisted  him 
in  all  his  rustic  enormities.  The  lurcher,  we  are  told,  '  was  as  lean 
and  ragged  and  mischievous  as  his  master,'  and,  what  was  of  first 
importance  to  Benjie  when  poaching  wild  duck,  *  was  as  dexterous 
on  water  as  on  land/  With  such  a  record  nothing  but  a  shameful 
end  may  be  expected,  so  we  are  not  surprised  when  we  learn  the  name 
of  this  lurcher  is  the  ominous  one  of  Hemp.  By  way  of  contrast 
we  have  Wasp  in  '  Guy  Mannering,'  a  little  terrier  of  blameless  life 
and  most  domesticated  habits.  His  education,  in  the  eyes  of  Mr. 
Dimnont,  had  been  sadly  neglected,  but  we  are  fortunate  in  having 
that  gentleman's  views  on  the  proper  training  of  terriers : 
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1  Ay,  sir  ?  that's  a  pity,  begging  your  pardon,  it's  a  great  pity 
that ;  beast  or  body,  education  should  aye  be  minded.  I  have 
six  terriers  at  hame,  forbye  twa  couple  of  slow-hunds,  five  grews, 
and  a  wheen  other  dogs.  There's  auld  Pepper  and  auld  Mustard, 
and  young  Pepper  and  young  Mustard,  and  little  Pepper  and  little 
Mustard.  I  had  them  a'  regularly  entered,  first  wi'  rottens,  then 
wi'  .stots  or  weasels,  and  then  wi'  the  tods  and  brocks,  and  now 
they  fear  naething  that  ever  cam  wi'  a  hairy  skin  on't.' 

Opimon  may  differ  on  the  wisdom  of  keeping  so  many  dogs  in  a  house 
of  si.ch  modest  dimensions  as  Charlieshope,  but  it  must  be  conceded 
that  the  prototype  of  Dandie  Dinmont  developed  a  breed  of  terrier 
of  great  charm.  In  a  note  to  the  novel,  Scott  says  they  were  held 
in  tb  e  highest  estimation  in  his  day,  not  only  for  vermin-killing  but 
for  intelligence  and  fidelity.  He  owned  a  number  of  them  and,  while 
adopting  a  more  extended  nomenclature  than  Dandie  Dinmont,  he 
'  stuck  to  the  cruets.'  At  one  time  he  had  a  Pepper,  a  Mustard,  a 
Spice,  a  Ginger,  a  Catchup  and  a  Soy. 

Many  of  the  other  Waverleys  show  the  same  loving  insight  of 
the  canine  race.  Indeed,  this  is  so  evident  that  it  helped  to  reveal 
Scott  as  the  writer  of  the  novels  at  a  time  when  he  was  anxious  to 
maintain  the  mystery  as  to  their  authorship.  In  1821  Mr.  J.  L. 
Adolphus  published  his  delightful  '  Letters/  in  which  he  discussed 
the  acknowledged  poems  and  the  anonymous  novels  and  at- 
tempted to  identify  the  author  of  '  Marmion '  with  the  author  of 
'  Waverley ' : 

'  A  striking  characteristic  of  both  writers  is  their  ardent  love 
of  nral  sports,  and  all  manly  and  robust  exercises.  But  the 
importance  given  to  the  canine  race  in  these  works  ought  to  be 
note  I  as  a  characteristic  feature  by  itself.  I  have  seen  some 
drawings  by  a  Swiss  artist,  who  was  called  the  Raphael  of  cats ; 
and  either  of  the  writers  before  us  might,  by  a  similar"  phrase,  be 
called  the  Wilkie  of  dogs.  Is  it  necessary  to  justify  such  a  compli- 
ment by  examples  ?  Call  Yarrow,  or  Lufra,  or  poor  Fangs,  Colonel 
Maniering's  Plato,  Henry  Morton's  Elphin,  or  Hobbie  Elliot's 
Kilb  iick,  or  Wolf  of  Avenel  Castle :  see  Fitz- James's  hounds 
returning  from  the  pursuit  of  the  lost  stag — 

"  Back  limped  with  slow  and  crippled  pace 
The  sulky  leaders  of  the  chase  " ; 

or  ST/imming  after  the  boat  which  carries  their  master — 

"With  heads  erect  and  whimpering  cry 
The  hounds  behind  their  passage  ply/' 
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See  Captain  Clutterbuck's  dog  quizzing  him  when  he  misses  a 
bird,  or  the  scene  of  "  mutual  explanation  and  remonstrance  " 
between  the  venerable  patriarchs  old  Pepper  and  Mustard  and 
Henry  Bertram's  rough  terrier  Wasp.  ...  Or  look  at  Cedric  the 
Saxon,  in  his  antique  hall,  attended  by  his  greyhounds  and  slow- 
hounds,  and  the  terriers  which  "  awaited  with  impatience  the 
arrival  of  the  supper  ;  but  with  the  sagacious  knowledge  of  physiog- 
nomy peculiar  to  their  race,  forbore  to  intrude  upon  the  moody 
silence  of  their  master."  ...  In  short,  throughout  these  works, 
wherever  it  is  possible  for  a  dog  to  contribute  in  any  way  to  the 
effect  of  a  scene,  we  find  there  the  very  dog  that  was  required, 
in  his  proper  place  and  attitude.' 

Sir  Walter's  affection  for  his  dogs  remained  till  the  end.  Before 
setting  out  on  the  journey  to  the  Mediterranean  in  the  hope  of 
restoring  his  now  broken  health,  he  left  with  Laidlaw  a  paper  of 
instructions  as  to  the  management  of  Abbotsf  ord,  and  the  last  article 
repeats  the  caution  to  be  *  very  careful  of  the  dogs.'  We  also  know 
from  Lockhart  that  while  at  Naples  every  one  of  the  letters  which 
Scott  wrote  to  Laidlaw  contained  something  about  the  poor  people 
and  the  dogs  at  home.  We  know  too,  when  he  was  carried  to 
Abbotsford  to  die,  how  deeply  he  was  affected  by  the  welcome  of 
his  dogs — '  he  alternately  sobbed  and  smiled  over  them,  until  sleep 
oppressed  him.'  And  in  a  few  sad  weeks  it  was  the  sleep  of  Death. 

PERCY  R.  STEVENSON. 
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BY   JOHN  VAUGHAN,   M.A.,   CANON  RESIDENTIARY 
OF  WINCHESTER. 

THERE  is  a  peculiar  fascination  about  an  old  house  in  which  a  great 
man  has  lived  or  died.  It  is  akin  to  the  charm  of  a  rare  volume 
with  an  interesting  biography.  The.  London  County  Council  has 
done  well  in  placing  tablets  on  certain  houses  associated  with  dis- 
tinguished citizens.  We  like  to  be  reminded  of  Dr.  Johnson  in 
Fleet  Street,  and  of  Thomas  Carlyle  at  Chelsea.  The  custom  has 
been  followed  in  other  places.  It  is  not  unusual,  even  in  country 
villages,  to  see  a  tablet  affixed  to  a  dwelling-house  commemorating 
some  former  occupier. 

The  same  association  gives  an  additional  interest  to  many 
official  residences.  How  full  of  biographical  reminiscences  is 
Lambeth  Palace,  or  the  Deanery  of  Westminster.  How  many 
pilgrimages  have  been  made  to  George  Herbert's  home  at  Bemerton, 
to  Keble's  Vicarage  at  Hursley,  to  Charles  Kingsley's  rectory 
at  Eversley.  So  with  many  prebendal  residences,  which,  in  Cathe- 
dral cities,  often  cluster  together  beneath  the  shelter  of  the  old 
minster.  It  is  probable  that  the  greater  number  of  the  more 
famous  figures  in  English  Church  history  since  the  Reformation 
were,  at  some  period  of  their  career,  canons  of  a  cathedral.  But, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  not  often  possible  to  connect  a  pre- 
bendary with  any  particular  residence.  It  is  enough  that  such 
an  individual,  distinguished  in  his  life-time  as  a  preacher  or  a 
divino,  was  once  a  member  of  the  Cathedral  body :  the  residence 
he  occupied  is  forgotten. 

I  was  struck  with  this  anomaly  when,  ten  years  ago,  I  became 
a  member  of  the  Chapter  of  Winchester.  Quitting  my  old  rectory 
on  the  banks  of  the  Meon,  I  took  up  my  residence  in  the  Cathedral 
Close,  There  are  few  more  peaceful  spots  to  be  found  anywhere. 
It  occupies  the  precincts  of  St.  Swithun's  Priory.  It  is  protected 
on  the  north  side  by  what  Tennyson  calls  *  the  long  low  minster,' 
and  OQ  the  south  and  west  by  the  lofty  monastic  walls.  Its  ancient 
gateway,  its  medieval  remains,  its  prebendal  residences  scattered 
about  the  enclosure,  its  fine  trees  and  quiet  lawns,  give  it  a  sense 
of  calm  tranquillity  that  cannot  be  gainsaid.  It  is  a  very  haunt 
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of  ancient  peace.  The  Close  possesses,  in  addition  to  the  Deanery 
and  the  Porter's  Lodge,  and  the  picturesque  timbered  dwelling- 
house  known  as  Cheney  Court,  ten  houses  for  the  use  of  prebendaries. 
Until  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  number  was  twelve  ;  but 
in  1840  the  Capitular  body  was  reduced  from  twelve  to  five  pre- 
bendaries, when  two  of  the  smaller  and  less  convenient  houses 
were  pulled  down.  These  ten  existing  houses  doubtless  assumed 
their  present  form  soon  after  the  Restoration.  Great  havoc  was 
wrought  in  the  Close  during  the  period  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
it  became  necessary  to  rebuild  several  of  the  houses,  while  all  of 
them  needed  much  restoration.  The  actual  date  of  this  work 
may  in  some  cases  be  seen  on  the  houses  themselves,  and  other 
indications  point  to  their  completion  in  late  Jacobean  times. 

I  had  not  long  been  settled  in  my  beautiful  residence,  with  its 
panelled  rooms,  its  wide  dark-oak  staircase,  its  fine  plastered 
cornice-work  of  fruit  and  flowers  enriched  with  heraldic  shields, 
its  enormous  roof-beams  which  formerly  had  sheltered  the  Pilgrims' 
Hall,  before  the  thought  of  my  predecessors  began  to  occupy  my 
mind.  A  large  number  of  prebendaries,  some  two  hundred  and 
fifty,  had  lived  in  the  Close  since  the  dissolution  of  the  monastery. 
All  of  them,  it  is  true,  were  not  famous  men.  But  the  names  of 
some  are  enshrined  in  the  '  Dictionary  of  National  Biography ' : 
a  few  were  known  in  the  world  of  letters  :  others  were  men  of 
character  and  distinction  in  their  day  and  generation.  I  began  to 
wonder  in  which  of  the  houses  my  more  celebrated  predecessors  had 
lived.  Who  had  occupied  the  pleasant  residence  which  had  fallen 
to  my  lot  ?  Whose  coat  of  arms,  in  seventeenth -century  glass, 
figured  above  the  doorway  leading  into  the  garden  ?  Several 
rectors  of  Droxford,  my  old  living  in  the  Meon  Valley,  had  become 
prebendaries  of  the  Cathedral — Nicholas  Preston,  and  Dr.  Hawkins, 
and  Archdeacon  Fulham,  and  William  Gamier  : — in  which  houses 
did  they  reside  ?  So  with  that  interesting  group  of  Latitudinarian 
divines — Dr.  Alured  Clarke,  Dr.  Sykes,  Dr.  Balguy,  and  others — . 
which  residences  did  they  respectively  occupy  ?  Or  John  Mulso, 
the  lifelong  and  intimate  friend  of  Gilbert  White : — it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  in  which  house  the  prebendary  was  wont 
to  receive  the  great  naturalist  of  Selborne.  Or  Dr.  Warton,  the 
celebrated  Headmaster  of  Winchester  College,  and  the  friend  of 
Dr.  Johnson — which  was  his  residence,  in  which  he  produced  the 
famous  editions  of  Pope  and  Dryden  ?  Above  all,  which  was  the 
house  occupied  by  Dr,  William  Hawkins  ?  For  Dr.  Hawkins  was 
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the  son-in-law  of  Izaak  Walton ;  and  where  Dr.  Hawkins  lived, 
there  during  the  last  seven  years  of  his  long  life  Izaak  Walton  lived 
with  him  (whenever  he  was  in  residence  at  the  Cathedral),  there 
the  o  d  fisherman  made  his  Will,  and  there  he  died.  Which,  I  say, 
was  the  house  in  which  Izaak  Walton  lived  and  died  ?  That  he 
died  in  the  Close  of  Winchester  was,  of  course,  known.  That  he  died 
in  tho  residence  of  Dr.  Hawkins  was  also  known.  But  which  was 
Dr.  Hawkins'  residence  ? 

To  these  and  similar  questions  I  could  find  no  answer.  No 
man  knew.  Not  even  the  faintest  tradition  remained.  All  know- 
ledge on  the  subject  had  passed  away  as  a  tale  that  is  told.  But  I 
did  not  abandon  my  inquiries.  The  Chapter-books  in  the  Cathedral 
libraiy  were  diligently  searched,  but  in  vain.  Other  old  books 
and  documents  yielded  no  better  results.  The  houses  themselves 
I  carefully  examined,  hoping  to  find  some  trace  or  indication  of 
their  former  occupants.  In  a  few  instances,  a  coat  of  arms,  em- 
blazoaed  in  glass,  or  carved  in  oak,  told  its  own  tale ;  and  now 
and  *  gain  some  initials,  cut  in  stone  or  wood,  revealed  a  probable 
occupier.  But  very  little  could  I  discover.  Indeed,  I  had  almost 
ceased  to  expect  that  it  would  ever  be  possible  to  associate  particular 
residences  with  the  prebendaries  who  had  occupied  them. 

However,  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  unexpected  happened. 
One  afternoon  the  librarian  of  the  Cathedral  brought  over  to  my 
residence  a  tall,  parchment-bound  ledger-book,  which  he  had  found 
among  a  lot  of  '  rubbish '  stowed  away  in  an  old  oak  settle  in  the 
soutt  transept  of  the  Cathedral.  It  had  the  words  '  Wainscott 
Book  '  written  in  faded  ink  on  the  cover,  and  it  contained -many 
entries  in  a  difficult  seventeenth-century  handwriting.  I  was  laid 
up  at  the  time,  and  my  good  friend  thought  that  possibly  the  old 
ledger-book  might  amuse  me.  He  was  not  mistaken.  The  merest 
glanca  at  its  contents  was  sufficient  to  show  that  here  was  a  mine 
of  information  with  regard  to  the  prebendal  houses  and  their  former 
occupants.  A  closer  examination  made  the  use  and  purposes  of 
the  book  clear.  It  had  been  decided  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration 
that,  while  the  houses  in  the  Close  should  be  rebuilt '  at  the  general 
charge  of  the  Church,'  yet  that — 

4  all  i  aanner  of  wainscott  of  the  several  houses  of  Mr.  Deane 
and  the  severall  prebendaries  shal  be  made  and  finished  at  their 
owne  proper  charges  respectively,  by  the  particular  owner  of  every 
such  house,  they  or  their  executors  to  be  paid  for  the  same  by 
their  successors — abating  one  fowerth  parte  of  the  charge  thereof/ 
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This  was  decided  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  on  Dec.  1,  1662,  in  the 
presence  of  George  Morley,  Bishop  of  Winchester.  The  newly- 
found  Wainscot  Book  proved  to  be  the  account-book,  kept  by 
the  Chapter  clerk,  consequent  upon  this  arrangement.  It  gives 
(under  the  headings  of  the  different  houses)  the  sum  of  money 
expended  by  a  prebendary  on  wainscot  and  other  improvements 
and  the  sum  '  one  fowerth  parte  being  deducted,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  church '  to  be  duly  paid  by  his  successor — stating 
in  most  cases  the  names  of  the  said  prebendaries.  It  is,  in  short, 
the  book  of  Fixtures,  to  be  taken  over  by  successive  occupiers 
of  prebendal  houses.  Unfortunately  the  record  is  strangely  im- 
perfect and  incomplete,  and  dates  are  sadly  wanting  ;  but  such  as 
it  is,  the  Wainscot  Book  throws  much  interesting  light  upon  what 
hitherto  has  been  a  very  obscure  subject,  and  enables  us,  in  a 
large  number  of  instances,  to  discover  the  names  of  prebendaries 
who  occupied  particular  houses. 

The  book  begins  with  the  period  immediately  following  the 
Restoration,  although  during  the  seventeenth  century  six  only  of  the 
twelve  houses  are  dealt  with.  During  the  eighteenth  century  the 
record  however  is  fairly  complete,  and  a  good  deal  of  information 
has  been  obtained.  That  the  residences  differed  much  in  comfort 
and  convenience  is  clear,  for  we  find  the  Chapter  petitioning 
Charles  II.  to  permit  them  so  far  to  alter  the  statutes  of  the 
Cathedral  as  to  allow  the  prebendaries,  in  the  order  of  their  seniority, 
to  change  houses  as  vacancies  occurred.  The  result  of  this  new,  but 
most  reasonable  arrangement,  was  that  not  infrequently  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  shifting  of  residences  in  the  Close.  The  senior  canons 
naturally  moved  into  the  better  houses,  and  the  new-comer  had  to 
content  himself  with  what  he  could  get.  Indeed  several  of  the 
residences  came  to  be  regarded  simply  as  resting-places,  to  be  put 
up  with  for  a  while,  until  in  the  course  of  time  a  better  dwelling 
could  be  obtained. 

My  first  endeavour,  in  dealing  with  the  Wainscot  Book,  was 
to  discover,  if  possible,  the  residence  of  Dr.  Hawkins,  and  therefore 
the  house  in  which  Izaak  Walton  died.  It  would  be  thrilling 
indeed  if  I  could  discover  this.  Every  little  detail  in  the  career 
of  the  old  fisherman  is  treasured  up  by  a  large  circle  of  enthusiastic 
admirers.  Witness  the  late  discussion  in  The  Times  with  reference 
to  his  supposed  fishing-creel.  What  would  not  be  the  excitement 
if  the  house  in  which  he  died  could  be  identified  !  Some  years  ago, 
in  the  pages  of  Longman's  Magazine,  I  recorded  the  result  of  my 
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researches  with  regard  to  Izaak  Walton's  connexion  with  Droxford. 
I  there  showed  that  Dr.  Hawkins  was  rector  of  that  parish  as  well 
as  prebendary  of  Winchester,  and  that  therefore  the  allusions  to 
Drosford  in  Walton's  will  were  fully  accounted  for  ;  that  he  had 
lived  in  the  old  rectory,  still  standing  on  the  banks  of  the  Meon, 
with  his  daughter  and  son-in-law  ;  and  that  several  of  those  to  whom 
he  left  memorial  rings  were  parishioners  of  Droxford,  among  others, 
Mr.  John  Darbyshire  the  curate,  and  Mr.  Francis  Morley,  squire 
of  tLe  village,  both  of  whom  are  buried  in  Droxford  church.  I 
mentioned,  of  course,  that  it  was  during  one  of  Dr.  Hawkins' 
1  residences '  at  the  Cathedral  that  Izaak  Walton  died ;  but  in 
whicji  house  in  the  Close  the  event  took  place,  I  knew  not  and  no 
man  knew.  Perhaps  the  Wainscot  Book  might  reveal  it.  I  had 
long  associated  in  my  mind,  from  several  trivial  indications,  the 
second  house  on  the  right-hand  side  in  Dome  Alley  as  the  probable 
residence  of  Dr.  Hawkins.  Its  position  in  the  Close  seemed  to 
correspond  with  an  allusion  to  Dr.  Hawkins'  garden  which  I  found 
in  a  contemporary  document ;  and  moreover  the  initials  W.  H. 
with  the  date  1683,  cut  in  a  stone  on  the  north  side  of  the  house, 
might  refer  to  our  prebendary.  To  my  great  satisfaction  the 
conjecture  proved  to  be  correct.  The  very  first  entry  in  the 
Wainscot  Book  with  reference  to  this  house  was  the  payment  by 

'  William  Hawkins,  Dr.  of  Divinity,  one  of  ye  prebendaries 
of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Winchester,  to  Mrs.  Frances  Preston, 
relict  of  Dr.  Nicholas  Preston  who  was  predecessor  to  the  seyd 
William  Hawkins,  for  the  wainscott  in  his  dwelling-house,  the  sum 
of  twenty-sea ven  pounds  twelve  shillinges  fower  pence  halfpenny.' 

This  was  a  discovery  of  more  than  passing  interest.  Dr.  Nicholas 
Preston  had  been  Dr.  Hawkins'  predecessor  at  Droxford,  and  he 
lies  buried  in  Droxford  Church  ;  and  now  Dr.  Hawkins  was  to 
succ<  ;ed  to  Dr.  Preston's  residence  at  Winchester,  as  he  had  already 
succeeded  to  his  rectory  at  Droxford.  The  Mrs.  Francis  Preston, 
to  whom  the  wainscot-money  was  paid,  lies  in  the  retrochoir  of 
the  Cathedral.  The  date  of  the  transaction,  as  confirmed  by  the 
Dear  and  Chapter,  was,  as  the  Wainscot  Book  shows,  November  28, 
1676,  This  was  the  very  year  in  which  William  Hawkins  married 
Ann  the  only  daughter  of  Izaak  Walton.  It  is  clear  therefore 
that  on  his  marriage  Dr.  Hawkins  took  possession  of  the  house  in 
Dome  Alley  that  had  formerly  belonged  to  Dr.  Preston  ;  that  there 
he  brought  home  his  bride ;  and  also  took  his  aged  father-in-law 
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to  live  with  them.  It  is  further  clear  that  Dr.  Hawkins  continued 
to  reside  in  the  same  house,  probably  until  his  death  in  1691,  cer- 
tainly till  the  year  1685  when,  as  the  Wainscot  Book  shows,  he 
panelled  his  '  new  parlour  '  and  also  *  the  Koome  over  it,  as  far  as 
the  wainscoting  would  go.}  At  the  time  of  his  daughter's  marriage 
Izaak  Walton  was  in  his  eighty-fourth  year  ;  but  he  had  still  some 
seven  years  (1676-1683)  to  live,  and  we  may  think  of  him  as  spending 
this  closing  time, 

e  serene  and  bright, 
And  calm  as  is  a  Lapland  night/ 

with  his  daughter  and  Dr.  Hawkins,  partly  in  the  house  up  Dome 
Alley  in  Winchester  Close,  and  partly  in  the  old  rectory  at  Droxford. 
In  both  places  he  was  happy  in  the  society  of  congenial  friends. 
At  Winchester  he  was  specially  fortunate.  There  was  then  living 
in  the  Close,  in  a  house  to  the  east  of  the  Deanery,  now  unfortunately 
pulled  down,  his  relative  Thomas  Ken,  prebendary  of  the  Cathedral, 
*  the  poor  little  black  fellow,'  as  Charles  II.  called  him,  the  author 
of  our  Morning  and  Evening  hymns,  who  afterwards  became  Bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells.  There  was  good  Bishop  Morley,  an  old  friend 
of  forty  years'  standing,  then  engaged  in  building  Wolvesey  Palace, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Close  walls.  There  was  Seth  Ward,  a 
prebendary  of  the  Cathedral,  living  up  Dome  Alley,  nearly  opposite1 
to  the  residence  of  Dr.  Hawkins.  And  there  was  Dr.  Abraham 
Markland,  also  Master  of  St.  Cross,  who  took  possession  of  Mr.  Seth 
Ward's  house  in  Dome  Alley  in  1681,  and  who  was  also  Walton's 
near  neighbour  at  Droxford,  holding  the  adjoining  parishes  of 
Soberton  and  Meonstoke.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  of  this  company 
of  good  men,  and  to  be  able  to  associate  them  with  their 
respective  residences  in  the  Close. 

In  February  1678  a  son  was  born  to  William  and  Ann  Hawkins 
in  the  Close  at  Winchester,  and  it  must  have  been  a  happy  occasion 
to  Izaak  Walton  when,  on  the  24th  of  the  month,  his  little  grandson 
was  baptised  in  the  great  Norman  Font  of  Winchester  Cathedral. 
Later  on  a  daughter  was  born,  and  christened  Ann  after  her  mother. 
We  can  imagine  how  the  old  fisherman  of  ninety  years  would  delight 
in  taking  one  of  his  grandchildren  for  a  '  gentle  walk  to  the  river,' 
when,  from  the  summer-house  in  Mr.  Ken's  garden,  he  would 
point  out  '  the  great  store  of  trouts  '  in  l  the  gliding  stream.'  On 
August  9, 1683,  Izaak  Walton  began  to  make  his  will,  being,  he  says, 
'  this  present  day  in  the  ninetyeth  yeare  of  my  age,  and  in  perfect 
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memory  for  which,  praysed  be  God.'  The  will  was  clearly  made 
in  the  Close,  and  not  at  Droxford,  for  he  speaks  of  himself  as 
'  I,  Izaak  Walton,  the  elder,  of  Winchester.'  In  very  affectionate 
terns  does  the  old  man  mention  his  '  sonne  in  law '  Dr.  Hawkins 

*  wiiom,'  he  says,  '  I  love  as  my  owne  sonn.'    In  addition  to  sub- 
staatial  property,  he  leaves  to  him  and  to  '  my  daughter  his  wife,' 
a  number  of  little  mementos,  including  a  ring  each,  with  these  words 
1  Love  my  memory.    I. W.  obiit .'    To  Dr.  Hawkins  he  also  gives 

*  Dr.  Donne's  Sermons,'  and  to  his  daughter  '  Doctor  Sibbs  his 
Brused  reed,'  '  and  alsoe  all  my  books  at  Winchester  and  Droxford 
and  whatever  in  those  two  places  are  or  I  can  call  mine.'    With 
regard  to  his  burial  he  writes,  ( I  desire  my  buriall  may  be  neare 
the  place  of  my  death  and  free  from  any  ostentation  or  charge 
but;  privately.'     The  will,  with  its  '  Codicell  for  rings,'  sixteen  in 
number,  was  not  completed  until  October  24,  when  Dr.  Markland 
was  fetched  over  from  his  residence  on  the  other  side  of  Dome 
Alley  to  witness  his  friend's  signature.     Having  signed  his  will, 
Izaak  Walton  sealed  the  same  with  the  gold  signet-ring  that  Dr. 
Dorme  had  given  him,  in  which  was  set  '  a  bloodstone  with  the 
figure  of  the  Crucified,  not  on  the  Cross,  but  on  an  anchor,  as  the 
emblem  of  hope/    For  some  few  weeks  longer  the  old  man  lived, 
whsn the  memorable  frost  of  December  1683  proved  too  much  for  his 
frail  constitution,  and  he  passed  peacefully  away  in  one  of  the 
chambers  of  his  son-in-law's  residence  on  the  15th  of  the  month. 
Four  days  later,  on  December  19,  his  body  was  carried  from  Dr. 
Hawkins'  residence,  along  Dome  Alley,  and  across  the  Close,  and 
laid  quietly  to  rest   '  without  ostentation '  in  Prior  Silkstede's 
Chipel  in  the  south  transept  of  the  Cathedral.    A  large  black 
marble  slab  was  afterwards  placed  over  his  remains,  with  an  in- 
scr  ption  believed  to  have  been  written  by  Thomas  Ken ;    and 
quite  recently  the  east  window  above  his  grave  has  been  filled 
with  stained  glass  in  memory  of  the  *  honest  fisherman,'  who  passed 
the  last  years  of  his  honoured  life  in  the  uppermost  house  on  the 
riglit  side  of  Dome  Alley  in  the  Close  of  Winchester. 

'  The  house  next  ye  Dean's  stable,'  as  the  Wainscot  Book 
calis  No.  3,  i.e.  the  residence  adjoining  the  medieval  guest-house 
or  Pilgrims'  Hall,  and  built  partly  within  it,  was  allotted  to  Dr. 
Jo]  in  Nicholas,  Warden  of  College,  known  to  all  Wykehamists 
as  the  builder  of  '  School.'  He  was  appointed  prebendary  by 
Bishop  Morley  in  1684,  three  months  after  the  death  of  Izaak 
Walton ;  and  having  finished  '  School '  in  1687,  he  at  once  set 
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about  putting  his  prebendal  residence  into  order.  From  the  many 
points  of  similarity  between  the  decoration  of  *  School '  and  that 
of  No.  3,  it  would  seem  that  Dr.  Nicholas  employed  the  same 
architect,  believed  to  be  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  or  at  any  rate 
the  same  workmen.  The  cornice-work  at  the  top  of  the  wide 
oaken  staircase  of  No.  3,  decorated  with  the  Nicholas  coat  of  arms, 
corresponds  to  the  cornice- work  of  '  School,'  and  the  fine  oak 
panelling  is  of  the  same  pattern.  Our  Wainscot  Book  gives 
particulars  of  this  later  work.  It  appears  that  Dr.  Nicholas  spent 
the  sum  of  £73  19s. — a  considerable  sum  in  those  days — on  wains- 
cott-work,  giving  as  much  as  6s.  Qd.  a  yard  for  the  wide  oak  boards 
with  which  he  panelled  '  the  parlor  and  drawing-Rome.'  It  was 
completed  in  1687,  as  the  Wainscot  Book  shows,  the  same  date 
appearing  on  the  fine  leaden  guttering  of  the  house.  For  twenty- 
four  years  Dr.  Nicholas  enjoyed  the  comfort  of  his  residence,  dying 
in  1711,  when  he  was  buried  in  the  Cathedral,  not  far  from  the  grave 
of  Izaak  Walton.  The  house  of  Dr.  Nicholas,  as  the  Wainscot 
Book  reveals,  was  afterwards  occupied  by  several  distinguished 
prebendaries.  Another  College  warden,  Dr.  John  Cobb,  held  it 
for  a  short  time.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Anthony  Alsop,  a  classical 
scholar  of  high  reputation  at  Oxford,  who,  when  tutor  of  Christ 
Church,  had  published  a  selection  of  Aesop's  fables  in  Latin  verse, 
which  Warton,  in  his  '  Essay  on  Pope/  speaks  of  as  '  exquisitely 
written.'  Indeed,  we  are  told  that  his  skill  in  Latin  composition 
was  such  that  'he  was  not  unjustly  esteemed  inferior  only 
to  his  master  Horace.'  He  was  chaplain  to  Bishop  Trelawny, 
who  appointed  him  to  the  rectory  of  Brightwell  in  Berkshire, 
and  to  his  prebend  at  Winchester.  His  career,  however,  had 
a  tragical  ending.  We  learn  from  the  Reading  Post  of  June  22, 
1726,  that- 

f  on  the  night  of  the  10th  of  June,  about  11  o'clock,  as  Mr.  Alsop 
was  walking  beside  a  small  brook  in  his  garden  in  the  Close,  the 
ground  gave  way  under  his  feet,  which  threw  him  into  the  brook, 
where  he  was  found  dead  the  next  morning.' 

He  was  interred  somewhere  in  the  Cathedral,  as  the  Register  shows, 
on  June  14 ;  but  as  regards  the  actual  spot  of  his  burial,  '  no  man 
knoweth  of  his  sepulchre  unto  this  day/ 

Later  on,  the  residence  was  occupied  by  '  a  very  clever  man,' 
appointed  by  Bishop  Hoadly,  '  without  any  manner  of  application,' 
direct  or  indirect,  on  his  behalf !  Dr.  John  Butler  was  Chaplain 
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to  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  and  became  a  popular  preacher  in  London. 
One  sermon,  preached  before  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy,  was  described 
by  a  contemporary  as '  a  mighty  clever  sermon.'  In  1760  he  became 
a  prebendary  of  Winchester,  and  later  on  was  made  Archdeacon 
of  Surrey.  During  the  American  war  he  issued  a  number  of  political 
pamphlets,  strongly  supporting  the  policy  of  Lord  North.  In 
1777  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Oxford  :  and  during  his  occupancy 
of  that  See  he  assisted  Dr.  Woide  in  transcribing  the  far-famed 
Alexandrine  MS.  of  the  Bible.  He  was  afterwards  translated 
to  the  bishopric  of  Hereford.  Dr.  Butler  did  much  to  improve 
still  further  the  residence  by  the  Dean's  stables.  He  spent  over 
£100  on  wainscot,  and  '  marble  chimney  pieces,'  and  other  improve- 
ments ;  and  most  generously,  on  becoming '  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
he  refused  to  accept  the  '  wainscot-money  '  due  to  him,  but  made 
it  over  as  '  a  benefaction  for  the  use  of  the  church.'  He  was 
succeeded  by  another  prebendary  of  the  name  of  Butler,  who  signs 
himself  '  Will  Butler,'  who  eventually  became  Bishop  of  Exeter. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  the  house  was  occupied  for 
some  years  by  Prebendary  Edmund  Poulter,  a  county  magistrate 
of  considerable  notoriety  who  figures  in  the  pages  of  Cobbett's 
'  Bural  Rides/  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  William  Gamier,  another 
rector  of  Droxford,  and  brother  of  the  Dean  of  that  name. 

In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  number  of  able  men, 
members,  most  of  them,  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge, 
and  belonging  to  the  Latitudinarian  party  in  the  Church,  became 
prnbendaries  of  the  Cathedral.  Most  of  them  owed  their  position 
to  Bishop  Hoadly,  who  is  conspicuous  among  the  bishops  of 
Winchester  for  the  high  standard  of  his  appointments  to  posts  of 
dignity  and  importance.  Among  this  interesting  set  of  men,  Dr. 
Alured  Clarke,  a  fellow  of  Corpus,  deserves  honourable  mention  as 
tho  founder  of  the  Winchester  County  Hospital,  the  first  institu- 
tion of  its  kind  in  this  country  outside  London.  In  the  year  1741  he 
bec-ame  Dean  of  Exeter  (while  retaining  his  canonry  at  Winchester), 
when  he  founded  a  similar  establishment  in  the  Cathedral  city 
of  the  west.  Our  Wainscot  Book  reveals  the  prebendal  residence 
of  this  excellent  man,  who  had  made  a  resolution  never  to  enrich 
himself  out  of  the  emoluments  of  the  Church.  His  house  in  the 
Close — it  is  strange  and  fitting  to  remember — was  the  one  consecrated 
during  the  war  by  its  use  as  a  Red-Cross  hospital,  but  now  again 
utilised  as  the  Judges'  Lodgings — a  fact  which,  we  do  not  doubt, 
will  prove  of  interest  to  those  learned  administrators  of  the  law 
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who,  from  time  to  time,  occupy  the  ancient  residence.    Dr.  Alured 
Clarke  was  succeeded  in  No.  4,  as  the  house  is  now  called,  by  Chan- 
cellor Hoadly,  son  of  the  bishop,  who,  like  his  predecessor,  was  a 
member  of  Corpus  College,  Cambridge,  and  was  also  conspicuous 
for  his  public  generosity,  a  virtue  in  which  our  Latitudinarian 
prebendaries  excelled.     A  contemporary  of   Chancellor  Hoadly's 
on  the  Chapter  was  Dr.  Arthur  Ashley  Sykes,  another  member  of 
Corpus,  and  also  appointed  by  Bishop  Hoadly.    He  was  a  volu- 
minous writer  and  controversialist,  the  British  Museum  catalogue 
containing  over  eighty  entries  in  his  name.    He  defended  Hoadly, 
vindicated  Bentley,  answered  Waterland,  and  supported  Clarke 
in  the  Arian  controversy.    With  Dr.  Clarke  he  was  on  terms  of 
intimacy,  and  acted  as  his  assistant  preacher  at  St.  James',  West- 
minster.   His  residence  at  Winchester,  it  is  interesting  to  discover, 
was  the  pleasant  house  standing  on  rising  ground  near  the  west- 
end  of  the  Cathedral.    Dr.  Sykes  died  of  paralysis  in  London  in 
1756,  and  was  buried  in  the  Church  of  St  James',  Westminster, 
thus  making  way,  so  far  as  his  Winchester  residence  was  concerned, 
for  Dr.  Edmund  Pyle,  who  moved  into  it  from  one  of  the  inferior 
houses  in  Dome  Alley. 

Dr.  Edmund  Pyle  was  a  prebendary  of  some  distinction.  He 
had  been  private  Chaplain  to  Bishop  Hoadly,  and  was  also  Arch- 
deacon of  York,  and  Chaplain-in-ordinary  to  George  II.  He  was 
a  Corpus  man,  and  possessed  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  gift  of  keen 
and  pregnant  criticism,  whether  of  men  or  of  affairs,  which  finds 
expression  in  a  volume  of  his  correspondence,  published  a  few  years 
ago  under  the  title  of  '  Memoirs  of  a  Royal  Chaplain.'  Dr.  Pyle 
was  very  pleased  with  his  new  residence  '  on  the  mount,'  as  it  was 
termed,  sorry  though  he  was  to  lose  his  '  good  friend  Sykes,  who 
besides  his  other  valuable  qualities  was,'  he  says,  '  an  excellent 
member  of  our  Cathedral/  Dr.  Pyle  considered  his  new  residenca 
to  be  '  the  very  best  house  in  Winchester  Close '  :  he  spent  over 
£200  on  it,  he  tells  us  ;  and  when,  some  years  later,  he  was  offered 
by  Bishop  Hoadly  the  Mastership  of  St.  Cross— a  very  lucrative 
position  in  those  days — he  could  not  bring  himself  to  give  up  his 
1  pretty  house  and  garden  for  a  nasty  dwelling  in  a  dirty  boggy 
village,  a  mile  and  half  off  any  conversible  person,  in  an  old  rats'-hall, 
that  is  worse  than  Magdalene  College  First  Court,  at  Cambridge.' 
For  twenty  years  Dr.  Pyle  enjoyed  the  Cathedral  stall,  which, 
he  says,  is  '  called  a  very  charming  thing,  and  so  it  is  ' ;  dividing 
his  time  between  his  beloved  residence,  his  duties  as  Archdeacon 
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in  Yorkshire,  and  his  attendance  as  Chaplain  at  Court.  It  was 
found  at  his  death,  as  the  Wainscot  Book  shows,  that  he  had  made 
over  to  the  Chapter  the  many  improvements  to  his  residence  that 
he  had  carried  out,  declining  to  receive  for  the  same  any  e  wains- 
cot-money.' He  also  left  the  bulk  of  his  fortune,  nearly  £10,000, 
in  charity — bequeathing  it  to  Bishop  Morley's  College  for  the 
distressed  widows  of  clergymen  on  'the  north  side  of  the  Cathedral. 
Another  member  of  the  same  set,  also  appointed  by  Bishop  Hoadly, 
was  Dr.  Ayscough, '  a  Winchester  man  born  and  bred  in  the  College 
thore,'  who  eventually  became  Dean  of  Bristol.  He  occupied  the 
residence  next  to  Dr.  Pyle's,  which  was  pulled  down  in  the  last 
century.  But  the  ablest  man  among  the  Winchester  Latitudina- 
rians  was  probably  Dr.  Thomas  Balguy,  also  Archdeacon  of 
Winchester,  who  owed  all  his  preferments,  he  tells  us,  to  '  the 
favour  and  friendship  of  good  Bishop  Hoadly.'  Pyle  speaks  of 
him  as  a  very  agreeable  and  '  special  clever  man.'  He  occupied 
the  residence,  as  we  learn  from  the  Wainscot  Book,  with  the 
steep  gables  and  stone  mullions,  now  known  as  No.  9,  which  is 
probably  one  of  the  most  ancient  houses  in  the  Close.  For  many 
years  he  had  been  lecturer  on  moral  philosophy  at  Cambridge, 
and  was  an  author  of  some  distinction.  On  the  death  of  War- 
burton,  he  was  offered  the  See  of  Gloucester,  but  declined  it  on 
tho  ground  of  feeble  health  and  failing  eyesight.  He  lived  however 
for  many  years  afterwards,  dying  at  length  in  his  prebendal  house, 
wten  he  was  buried  in  the  Cathedral,  where  a  monument  in  the 
south  aisle  may  be  seen  to  his  memory. 

It  is  a  matter  of  much  interest  that  our  Wainscot  Book  enables 
us  to  identify  the  residence  of  John  Mulso,  who  was  pre- 
bendary of  the  Cathedral  from  1770  to  1791.  For  Mulso  was  the 
intimate  and  lifelong  friend  of  Gilbert  White  of  Selborne.  The 
great  naturalist  must  have  often  paid  a  visit  to  the  Close,  and 
have  stayed  in  the  medieval  residence  his  friend  occupied.  Its 
antiquarian  associations  must  surely  have  rejoiced  his  heart.  For 
Mi  Iso's  residence,  into  which  he  moved  after  a  few  months'  waiting 
in  Dome  Alley,  and  in  which  he  continued  to  dwell  until  his  death 
twenty  years  later,  was  the  house  with  the  vaulted  chamber,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Close,  now  known  as  No.  10.  In  addition  to  the 
vaulted  chamber  of  the  time  of  King  Stephen,  the  house  possesses 
a  beautifully  panelled  '  parlour  above  staires,'  the  windows  of 
which  contain  some  fine  specimens  of  early  heraldic  glass.  Among 
the  coats  of  arms  there  represented  are  those  of  Dr.  White,  who  was 
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prebendary  from  1554  to  1574,  thus  carrying  us  back  in  thought 
to  the  years  immediately  following  the  Reformation.  On  the 
carved  oak  mantelpiece  is  the  heraldic  shield  of  Abraham  Browne, 
who  became  prebendary  in  1581,  and  who  held  the  position  for 
forty-five  years.  According  to  tradition  this  chamber  was  the 
resting-place  of  the  body  of  Stephen  Gardiner,  the  last  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  of  Winchester,  on  its  arrival  from  Southwark  in 
February  1555/6,  before  it  was  finally  deposited  in  the  Chantry 
prepared  for  it  in  the  Cathedral.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  how  these 
historical  associations  would  have  appealed  to  Gilbert  White, 
who  was  almost  as  keen  an  antiquary  as  he  was  a  naturalist.  In 
Mulso's  correspondence  with  his  friend  there  are  several  allusions 
to  the  classic  *  History  of  Selborne,'  which  appeared  in  1788. 
Writing  to  Gilbert  White  from  his  residence  in  the  Close,  he  says, 
'your  book  was  mentioned  with  Respect  by  our  Chapter  (a  full 
one)  and  the  volume  ordered  to  be  bought  for  the  Library.'  Again, 
'  Mr.  Lowth  and  Dr.  Sturgess  (both  able  men)  admire  your  book, 
particularly  the  Natural  History.  Among  others  Dr.  Warton 
is  excessively  pleased  with  it.'  The  copy  '  ordered  to  be  bought ' 
is  still  in  the  Cathedral  Library,  a  first  edition  of  the  immortal 
work.  Another  interesting  association  with  John  Mulso's  resi- 
dence is  the  fact  that  his  sister,  Mrs.  Hester  Chapone,  was  accus- 
tomed, after  the  death  of  her  husband,  to  spend  much  of  her  time 
in  the  Close  at  Winchester.  In  her  earlier  days  she  had  contributed 
to  the  pages  of  Dr.  Johnson's  '  Rambler  ' ;  and  was  soon  recognised 
as  an  accomplished  member  of  the  blue-stocking  circle.  Richardson 
delighted  in  her  sprightly  conversation,  and  she  frequently  visited 
the  novelist  at  North-End.  She  was  the  author  of  a  large  number 
of  Essays  ;  but  her  most  noteworthy  performance,  written  for  the 
instruction  of  her  niece,  John  Mulso's  daughter,  was  an  educational 
work,  entitled  *  Letters  on  the  Improvement  of  the  Mind,'  which 
passed  through  many  editions.  Gilbert  White  was  on  terms  of  close 
friendship  with  Mrs.  Chapone,  and  it  is  likely  that  they  often  met 
in  John  Mulso's  residence  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Cathedral. 

Our  last  prebendary  must  be  Dr.  Warton,  the  famous  Head- 
master of  Winchester  College,  '  a  man  of  greater  celebrity,  as 
regards  his  general  reputation,  than  any  other  who  has  filled  that 
station.'  He  was  appointed  prebendary  of  the  Cathedral  in  1788, 
not,  it  is  interesting  to  notice,  by  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  but  by 
William  Pitt  the  Prime  Minister.  Two  years  after  his  installation, 
on  the  death  of  Sir  Peter  Rivers  Gay,  Bart.,  he  took  possession  of 
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the  first  house  on  the  right-hand  side  in  Dome  Alley,  paying  to 
Lady  Rivers  for  fixtures  and  wainscot-money  the  sum  of  £117. 
In  that  house  Dr.  Warton  lived,  when  in  residence  at  the  Cathedral, 
until  his  death  in  1800.  His  time  was  divided  between  the  rectory 
of  Wickham  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Meon,  and  his  house  in  the 
Close  of  Winchester.  Until  the  Wainscot  Book  was  discovered, 
no  one  knew  which  residence  in  the  Close  was  associated  with 
Dr.  Warton  and  his  friends.  For  he  had  a  large  circle  of  dis- 
tinguished friends,  which  included  Edmund  Burke  and  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Montagu,  and  other  celebrities. 
They  were  all  getting  on  well  in  years  when  Dr.  Warton  was 
appointed  to  his  stall  at  Winchester,  but  it  is  not  impossible  that 
he  may  have  received  a  few  of  them  in  his  residence  in  Dome  Alley. 
Certainly  that  residence  must  have  witnessed  some  of  his  literary 
labours.  During  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  he  was  busily  engaged 
on  the  works  of  Pope  and  of  Dryden.  His  annotated  edition  of 
Pope's  works,  in  nine  volumes,  appeared  in  1797,  when  he  at 
once  began  a  similar  edition  of  Dryden.  He  lived  to  publish  two 
volumes,  and  had  other  two  ready  for  the  press,  when  death  over- 
took him  in  his  rectory  at  Wickham,  on  February  23,  1800.  By 
his  own  desire  his  remains  were  conveyed  to  Winchester,  and 
interred  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave  of  the  Cathedral  by  the  side 
of  his  first  wife. 

Such  are  some  of  the  revelations  contained  in  the  parchment- 
covered  Wainscot  Book,  which  the  librarian  ferreted  out  of  the 
old.  oak  chest  in  the  Cathedral,  and  brought  over  to  my  residence 
a  few  weeks  ago.  The  interest  which  the  book  has  given  me  is 
great.  And  it  occurred  to  me  that  others,  beside  myself,  when 
on  a  visit  to  Winchester,  might  desire  perhaps  to  share  the 
pleasure  of  gazing  on  the  prebendal  residences  of  such  interest- 
ing personalities  as  Dr.  Hawkins  and  Dr.  Nicholas,  as  Mr. 
Anthony  Alsop  and  Prebendary  Pyle,  as  '  old  Sykes '  and  Arch- 
deacon Balguy,  as  John  Mulso  and  Dr.  Warton.  At  any  rate, 
ma  ay  will  be  found  to  view  with  unaffected  interest  and  delight 
the  house  in  Dome  Alley  in  which  the  grand  old  man,  beloved 
alike  in  England  and  America,  'the  prince  of  fishermen'  and 
'  tt.e  prince  of  biographers,'  spent  the  last  years  of  his  long  and 
honoured  life ;  and  in  which,  at  length,  doubtless  in  one  of  the 
panelled  chambers,  he  breathed  his  last  on  that  bitter  December 
day,  shortly  before  Christmas,  in  the  year  1683. 
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BLACK  PEARLS. 
BY  ALICE  BROWN. 

WHEN  Dana  West  shipped  to  China  and  the  Straits,  he  knew, 
he  told  Judge  Pemberton,  in  their  last  talk  together,  no  more  than 
the  dead  what  he  should  find  to  do  there.  But  he  wanted,  he 
said,  to  earn  as  much  as  a  man  could  earn  in  three  years,  and  then 
come  back  again.  For  some  reason  the  East  beckoned  him.  He 
saw  it  in  'pearls  and  gold.'  The  judge  gave  him  a  letter  to  a 
commercial  friend  of  his,  and  wrote  him  from  time  to  time  through 
his  three  years'  stay,  giving  him  a  painstaking  chronicle  of  the 
neighbourhood  news,  and  when  Dana  did  come  back  he  made  his 
way  straight  to  the  judge,  only  a  middle-aged  man  at  that  time, 
and  found  him  slaughtering  dandelions  in  the  yard.  The  judge 
saw  him  coming,  straightened  from  his  task,  and  put  out  a 
ready  hand. 

'  Young  Dana,'  said  he,  '  I  should  know  that  crop  of  yellow  hair 
if  I  saw  it  in  China.' 

Dana  laughed  and  said  a  good  many  folks  had  seen  it  in  China. 
He  was  immensely  pleased  to  be  back  and  to  hear  the  judge's 
voice.  They  shook  hands  and  stood  looking  at  each  other.  Dana 
was  as  tall  as  the  judge,  and  sinewy,  with  a  tanned  face,  gray-blue 
eyes,  and  thick  hair,  light  gold,  standing  up  straight  from  his  fore- 
head. He  had  the  Norse  colouring.  But  he  was  not  of  the  race  of 
vikings.  He  was  pure  New  England  and  took  back  to  Devon, 
and  now,  when  he  found  himself  within  the  rock-bound  coast  of 
home,  he  dropped  without  thought  into  Tenterden's  common 
speech. 

*  I've  come  to  you  first,  sir,'  said  he,  c  because — well,  of  course 
I  would,  anyway,  but,  besides,  I  wanted  to  see  if  you  had  a  job 
for  me.s 

The  judge  pursed  his  lips,  a  way  he  had,  in  a  soundless  whistle. 
Sometimes,  when  he  was  at  work  about  the  place,  he  did  find  himself 
making  that  hissing  considered  appropriate  to  currying  a  horse. 

*  Any  kind  you've  got,'   said   Dana.     *  Anything  under   the 
sun  to  keep  me  round  here  a  spell.' 

'  Got  home  for  good  ?  ' 

1  Depends,'  said  Dana.  He  took  out  his  jack-knife  and  also 
began  slaughtering  dandelions  with  a  stab  and  a  pull.  '  I'd 
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be  glad  if  you  wouldn't  mention  it,  sir,  but  I'm  goin'  to  look  round 
and  maybe  get  a  little  place.  But  that's  all  in  the  air.  I  can't 
make  up  my  mind  to  anything  till  I  talk  it  over  with  Althea  Buell/ 

'  Oh  ! '  said  the  judge.  They  were  now  digging  side  by  side. 
'  Seem  her  yet  ? ' 

'  No,'  said  Dana.  '  I  thought  I'd  drop  down  on  you  first  and 
find  out  whether  there's  anything  for  me  to  do,  and  that  would 
give  me  an  excuse  for  hangin'  round.  I  don't  want  to  plump  it 
at  her.  We'll  have  to  get  a  little  acquainted  first.' 

*  Well/  said  the  judge.    He  rose  and  stretched  himself  and 
looked  thoughtfully  at  the  lawn  as  if  he  had  lost  heart.    Then 
he  broke  out  irritably,  '  Why  the  dickens  didn't  you  ask  her  before 
you  went  away  ? ' 

4  Why,'  said  Dana,  also  rising  from  his  task,  so  that  they  fronted 
each  other,  handsome  man  to  handsome  man,  *  when  I  went  away 
AltLea  wa'n't  quite  sixteen.  And  that  wa'n't  the  whole  of  it. 
She  was  younger'n  her  years.  I  thought  I  never'd  tell  anybody 
this,  judge,  but  I  guess  I  can  tell  you.  I  come  on  her  down  the 
back  o'  the  house,  one  afternoon — that  was  just  before  I  made  up 
my  mind  I'd  sail — and  what  do  you  s'pose  she  was  doin'  ?  I'LL 
be  darned  if  she  wa'n't  spreadin'  out  clo'es  and  waterin'  'em  with 
a  little  waterin'-pot.  And  what  do  you  s'pose  them  clo'es  were, 
judge  ?  Why,  they  were  dolls'  clo'es — dolls'  i ' 

The  judge  nodded  slightly  and  a  beautiful  look  crept  round 
his  fine  mouth. 

*  Maybe,'  said  he,  '  she  was  just  washing  'em  up  to  put  'em 
away  for  good.' 

*  Maybe  she  was.    I  ain't  sayin'  she  wa'n't.    But  if  you'd 
seen  her  look  at  'em  !    I  turned  round  and  made  off,  and  the  next 
week  you  were  givin'  me  a  letter  to  Shanghai.    I  know  a  chap, 
judge,  an  English  chap,  mighty  good  fellow,  too,  and  he  said  once, 
speakin'  about  a  girl  that  wa'n't  old  enough  to  be  plagued  with 
marryin'  and  that  sort  o'  thing,  "  She  ain't  husband-high."    Ain't 
that  pretty  ?    Well,  I  didn't  know  what  to  call  it  then,  when  I 
put  off  talkin'  to  Althea,  but  that's  what  it  was.    She  wa'n't 
husband-high.' 

*  Did  you  write  to  her  ? '  asked  the  judge,  heavily. 

He  was  growing  grave  over  the  situation,  though  Dana  did  not 
at  once  see  this. 

'  Yes,  off  'n'  on.    But  I  ain't  much  of  a  hand  with  a  pen.' 

*  She  answer  you  ? ' 
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*  Once,  just  once,  a  funny  kind  of  a  letter.     Didn't  tell  anything, 
except  her  mother  and  grandsir  had  died,  and  grandma  had  come 
to  live  with  her  on  the  old  place.    And  she  was  in  hopes  of  gettin' 
the  school/ 

'  Well,'  said  the  judge,  frowning,  '  she  did  get  it.  And  a  very 
good  little  teacher  she's  made.  But  I  wish  you'd  come  home 
sooner,  Dana,  or  I  wish  you  hadn't  gone.  It  never'll  do  to  leave 
a  flower  in  bud  and  think  you'll  go  back  and  pick  it  next  day. 
Sure  as  you're  born,  somebody  else'll  get  ahead  of  you.' 

The  bright  colour  died  out  under  Dana's  tan.  He  moved  forward 
a  pace  or  two  uncertainly,  as  if  he  had  been  dealt  a  blow,  and  thrust 
his  hands  savagely  into  his  pockets  because  he  felt  them  trembling. 

'  Then,'  he  said,  *  there's  somebody  else  ? '  All  the  life  had  gone 
from  his  face. 

The  judge  began  as  if  he  foresaw  a  weary  capitulation. 

'  There's  a  kind  of  a  travelling  salesman  going  round  the 
country  ;  has  tea,  and  very  good  tea  it  is,  too.  And  after  his  first 
trip  he  always  stayed  overnight  with  Althea  and  her  grandmother. 
I  wrote  you  that  two  weeks  ago.' 

'  That  all  ? '  said  Dana,  rather  wanly,  plucking  up  spirit. 
*  What's  a  tea-drummer  ?  I've  been  where  tea  grows.' 

*  Well,'  said  the  judge,  still  with  his  air  of  being  an  unwilling 
witness,  *  I  don't  know  how  far  I  ought  to  bring  my  wife  into  this, 
but  one  evening  she  went  over  when  Grandma  Buell  was  ailing 
some  way  or  other,  and  Althea  and  the  tea-man  were  walking 
up  the  garden  path,  and  Althea  had  on  a  white  dress  and  the  tea- 
man's arm  was  round  her  waist. 

The  blood  came  into  Dana's  face  with  a  rush  that  blinded  him. 

'  Damn  him  ! '  said  he.     *  Oh,  damn  him,  sir,  damn  him  ! ' 
•  *  Yes/  said  the  judge,  sympathetically,  '  by  all  means.    Only 
it  won't  do  any  good,  you  know.    It  never  does.' 

Dana  stood  in  silence  for  a  moment,  looking  at  the  broad  slope 
where  the  tree  shadows  lay  delightf ully,  and  as  still  as  he.  It  was 
a  windless  day — the  world  at  that  top  note  of  riot  and  fulfilment 
which  is  June.  A  robin  said  something  eloquently  from  the  old  elm 
by  the  gate,  and  another  answered  him.  Dana  might  have  been 
listening  to  the  birds  and  not  to  the  surge  of  his  own  whelming 
heart.  Suddenly  he  turned  to  the  judge. 

'  Look  here,  sir/  said  he.  *  I  ain't  supposed  to  know  this. 
I  guess  I'll  go  right  ahead  same's  if  I  didn't  know.  So  far  as  I  can 
see,  that's  all  there  is  for  me  to  do.' 
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'  All  right/  said  the  judge.  His  face  cleared  up  because  it 
made  it  so  much  simpler  to  find  a  man  who  was  taking  it  like  a 
man.  '  Now  Dennis  is  in  the  stable  chamber.  Yes,  same  old 
Dennis.  But  the  shed  chamber's  empty,  and  if  you  want  it  I 
guess  we  can  find  you  jobs  enough  about  the  place.' 

''  All  right,  sir,'  said  Dana.     '  Thank  you,  sir.' 

'  Got  any  baggage  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  sir.    Left  it  at  the  station.' 

•  Well,  I'm  going  'round  there  along  about  six,  for  an  express 
bundle,  and  I'll  fetch  it  if  it  ain't  too  big.' 

''  All  right,  sir.  Now,'  said  Dana,  *  I  guess  the  first  thing  for 
me  to  do  is  to  hiper  along  and  see  Althea.  Judge,'  he  called  back, 
wht-n  he  had  made  three  long  strides  towards  the  gate,  '  I've  got 
some  awfully  pretty  things  in  that  bag,  silk  that  looks  like  white 
poppy  leaves,  and  little  slippers  and  strings  o'  beads.  Yes,'  he 
continued,  in  a  crescendo  of  grim  laughter,  '  and  what  else  d'you 
s'pose  I've  brought  ?  That's  for  Grandma  Buell.  Tea,  judge,  all 
of  ten  pounds  o'  tea,  and  some  for  Madam  Pemberton,  too,  if 
she'll  take  it.  I  didn't  realise  I  was  cuttin'  in  on  a  tea-merchant/ 

He  went  his  way  with  that  hoot  of  derision  at  himself  and  the 
tea-merchant,  and  Judge  Pemberton  walked  slowly  back  to  the 
house  where  Madam  sat  on  the  veranda,  frowning  over  her  task  of 
darning  fine  napery.  He  came  up  the  steps  rather  heavily,  sat 
down  in  the  big  chair  that  was  his,  and  took  his  hat  off  and  sighed. 
Madam  looked  up  in  concern. 

'  What  is  it,  dear  ? '  she  asked,  her  needle  poised.  '  You  haven't 
got  that  old  stitch  again  ? ' 

'  No/  said  the  judge.  '  But  sometimes  it  seems  as  if  this  was 
a  miserable  kind  of  world.' 

Why,  I  don't  know/  said  Madam.  '  What  makes  you  say 
that  ? ' 

Dandelions/  said  the  judge  briefly,  and  she  was  reassured. 

Yes/  said  she,  *  of  course  they  do  spoil  the  grass ;  but  I  suppose 
everything  has  to  fight  for  a  living.  Don't  you  ?  ' 

Dana  went  flying  over  the  road  as  if  (the  little  Bemis  boy  who 
met  him  reported  to  his  mother)  he  was  sent  for.  And  Dana's 
thoughts  were  far  other  on  this  walk  than  he  had  dreamed  they 
would  be.  Over  and  over  he  had  pictured  it,  as  he  recalled  himself 
from  scenes  of  Oriental  colour  and  life  where  he  never  felt  really  at 
home,  to  the  day  when  he  would  be  here  and  taking  this  hurrying 
stride  from  the  judge's  to  Althea.  It  was  always  hurrying.  He 
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could  never,  he  used  to  tell  himself,  in  those  foreseeing  visions,  get 
over  the  ground  quick  enough,  and  always  there  would  be  Althea 
at  the  end,  in  a  sweet  tranquillity  of  welcome,  mysteriously 
knowing  why  he  had  come,  and  hardly  needing  to  be  told.  And 
now  he  was  hurrying  to  her,  his  heart  not  high  with  anticipation, 
but  sick  in  fear,  and  the  Althea  he  was  to  find  seemed  to  be  walking 
away  from  him,  up  between  the  hollyhocks,  a  tea-merchant's  arm 
about  her  waist.  There  was  a  thin  screen  of  woods  on  each  side 
of  the  road,  just  at  the  turn  before  the  Buells'  old  house,  and  he 
stopped  a  minute  in  their  shadow  to  get  hold  of  himself  and  bid 
himself  remember,  if  he  showed  any  of  the  sick  tremor  at  his  heart, 
his  cause  would  be  lost.  He  dreaded  unmistakably  to  round  the 
curve  and  come  upon  the  house  and  the  hollyhock  walk.  And 
then  he  said  a  few  forcible  things  to  himself  and  went  on,  and  there 
was  the  gray  house,  standing  low  in  its  spacious  dooryard,  and  the 
lilac  hedge  at  the  west,  and  the  old  ash-tree  and  a  robin  on  the  very 
topmost  tip,  singing  the  June  song.  And  at  the  eastern  end  of 
the  house,  near  of  access  to  the  barn,  was  a  covered  car,  painted 
in  a  merry  green  and  gilded  in  scrolls,  and  Dana  knew  at  once  that 
this  was  the  tea-man's  cart  and  the  tea-man  was  here.  But  he 
gave  himself  no  time  to  fume  over  that.  He  walked  on  at  a  good 
pace,  in  at  the  little  gate,  and,  as  if  she  had  news  of  his  coming 
and  were  in  haste  to  meet  him,  Althea,  in  a  white  dress,  came 
pelting  out  into  the  garden,  and  before  her  ran  the  cat  whom  also 
Dana  knew,  the  old  Maltese. 

*  Oh,  stop  her,  stop  her ! '  Althea  called,  seeing  only  a  figure 
coming  and  not  raising  her  eyes  from  cat-level  to  find  out  who  it 
was.  '  She's  got  a  bird  ! ' 

Dana  pounced  on  the  Maltese,  who  was  unprepared  for  a  flank- 
ing movement,  caught  her  and  choked  her  dexterously,  so  that  she 
gasped  and  the  bird  flew  away.  He  then,  in  the  same  instant  of 
vision,  saw  what  he  must  do,  received  Althea  in  his  arms  as  she  was 
running,  held  her  to  him  and  kissed  her.  For  the  instant  she  seemed 
not  to  resist  him.  She  was  taken  too  blankly  by  surprise.  But 
she  did  recover,  and  pushed  at  him  with  both  hands,  and  gave  a 
little  sound  of  dismay,  very  guardedly,  though,  and  Dana,  in  a 
sudden  rage  of  jealous  insight,  knew  why  she  was  so  circumspect. 
There  was  another  male  intelligence  somewhere  in  the  house,  and 
Althea  was  not  going  to  alarm  it  lest  there  should  be  fists  and  curses. 
She  was  going  to  fight  her  own  battle.  She  pushed  him  away 
because  he  let  her,  and  he  stood  looking  at  her,  sick  with  love  of 
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her  and  the  terribleness  of  his  assault  upon  her.  Althea  was  very 
beautiful,  and  at  her  highest  point  of  loveliness  in  the  rage  of  her 
victory  over  him.  Her  red-brown  eyes  were  burning,  her  cheeks 
were  crimson  roses,  and  the  sun  lay  gloriously  on  the  living  splendour 
of  her  bronze  hair.  What  she  would  have  said,  wrat  curt  word 
of  dismissal  and  scorn,  she  never  could  have  told,  for  her  anger 
was  overborne  by  pure  surprise, 

'  Well,  if  ever  ! '  said  she.    *  It's  Dana  West.' 

Dana  instantly  plucked  up  heart.  He  was  not  to  be  dragged 
that  instant  to  the  block  of  her  displeasure,  and  he  broke  out,  in 
his  despair,  in  the  words  he  had  expected  he  should  stammer  after 
months  of  courtship. 

*  Yes,  Althea.    I've  come.    You  know  why  I've  come,  don't 
you,  Althea  ?    I'm  stayin'  at  the  judge's.     I'm  goin'  to  work 
out  a  spell  while  I  look  round,  and  then  we're  goin'  to  be  married. 
You  and  I,  you  know,  married,  Althea  ! ' 

She  was  standing  straight  and  looking  at  him,  and  he  noted, 
with  a  tremor  at  her  beauty  and  sufficingness,  that  she  was  as  tall 
as  lie.  She  asked  him  a  question,  in  a  clear,  concise,  and  cutting 
voice,  firmer  than  her  voice  of  wonder  a  minute  ago : 

'  WTio's  going  to  be  married  ? ' 

Dana  felt  as  if  they  were  in  for  it — not  for  courtship,  but  a  fight. 

'  You  and  me,'  he  said,  loudly.  '  I  love  you  like  the  very  devil, 
and  I  always  did.  And  you'll  marry  me,  or  I'll  know  the  reason 
why.' 

What  she  would  have  said,  neither  of  them  could  ever  know ; 
for  at  that  instant  came  a  man's  voice,  pleasant  enough  and  lazy, 
as  if  he  had  all  he  needed  to  minister  to  his  content : 

'  D'you  get  the  bird  ? ' 

Althea  smiled  a  little.  She  turned  toward  the  house,  saying 
quietly : 

4  That's  the  reason.' 

Dana  stood  still  an  instant  and  then  started  after  her.  At  the 
steps  he  overtook  her. 

*  Ain't  you  goin'  to  ask  me  in  ? '  he  inquired,  breathless. 

*  Yes,'   said  Althea — this   a  little  revengefully.     '  Grandma'll 
be  pleased  to  see  you.    She's  in  the  sitting-room.    I  shall  be  in 
the  kitchen  folding  clo'es.' 

She  went  in  at  the  door  and  walked  through  the  hall  to  the  back. 
Dana  heard  the  lazy  voice  greet  her  there,  and  concluded  it  had 
come  from  the  kitchen,  where  the  tea-man  also  knew  she  was  to 
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be  folding  clothes.  He  turned  into  the  sitting-room  at  the  right 
and  found  grandma  knitting.  Grandma  was  a  thin  wisp  of  a  woman 
with  red-brown  eyes  like  Althea's  and  a  face  like  crumpled  ivory 
silk.  She  laid  down  her  knitting  and  put  out  a  blue-veined  hand. 
She  was  an  old  lady,  but  she  had  never  had  to  wear  glasses  and  she 
looked  at  him  piercingly. 

'  What's  all  this  "  hurrah  boys  !  "  out  the  front  door  ? '  she  asked 
him.  '  I  'most  got  up  to  look,  but  I  never  stir  myself  nowadays 
when  I  can  help  it.  I'm  as  well  off  as  anybody  when  I'm  settin', 
but  my  knees  snap  like  hemlock  chips  in  the  fire.' 

1 1  was  only  tellin'  Althea  I'd  come  home  to  marry  her/  said 
Dana,  soberly. 

He  held  her  hand  a  minute  and  looked  down  on  her,  thinking 
how  kindly  welcoming  she  seemed,  and  that  he  shouldn't  be  at  all 
sorry  to  have  her  live  with  him  and  his  wife. 

*  Althea  ?  '  said  she,  beginning  to  knit  again.  '  Althea  won't 
have  ye.  She's  all  took  up  with  that  young  spark  out  there.  Not 
so  terrible  young,  either,'  she  added  grudgingly. 

'  How  do  you  feel  about  that  ? '  asked  Dana,  sitting  down  in 
the  rocking-chair  at  the  other  front  window.  '  You  took  up  with 
him,  too  ? ' 

Grandmother  shook  her  head. 

'  I  s'pose  he's  all  right  enough,'  she  said.  '  I  wrote  to  sister 
Ca'line's  husband,  over  to  the  Lake,  to  find  out.  He's  got  a  place 
there.' 

1  Sister  Ca'line's  husband  ?  ' 

'  No,  this  tea-man,  as  they  call  him.  He's  got  a  good  many 
acres  o'  wood-lot,  an'  a  house  with  a  tower,  an'  he  talks  about  em' 
the  whole  endurin'  time.' 

'  Well,  Althea  ain't  sellin'  herself  for  a  wood-lot  and  a  house 
with  a  tower,'  said  Dana,  '  not  if  she's  growed  up  the  kind  of  a  girl 
I  thought  she'd  be.' 

'  No,  but  he  can  talk  the  legs  off  a  brass  pot,  an'  I  guess  he's 
made  her  believe  it's  streets  o'  gold  over  there  to  the  Lake,  an' 
Lord  knows  how  he's  set  it  out  to  her,  that  house  with  a  tower.' 

'  Is  he ' — Dana  meant  this  to  be  so  inclusive  a  question  that 
he  found  he  could  not  manage  it  at  all  in  its  entirety,  and  put  it 
baldly — '  Is  he  good  lookin'  ? — oh,  I  mean,  same  as ' 

1  Not  as  you  be,'  said  grandma  dryly,  eyeing  him  with  a  friendly 
smile. 

Dana  flushed  red. 
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'  Oh,  I  don't  mean  that,'  he  boggled.  '  Same  as  a  girl  like 
Althea'd  expect  and  ought  to  have.' 

'  He's  got  black  eyes/  said  grandma,  with  an  exasperating  air 
of  making  a  precise  inventory  which  might  not,  Dana  knew,  tell 
him  anything  in  the  end,  *  an'  you  can  like  it  or  lump  it,  but  he 
can  talk  the  legs  off  a  brass  pot/ 

'  I  mean,'  said  Dana,  floundering,  '  do  you  like  him  yourself  ? 
Would  you  be  pleased  ?  ' 

'  Well,'  said  grandma,  with  a  final  flourish,  as  if  she  threw  the 
remark  into  the  air  and  he  might  do  what  he  liked  with  it,  '  so  fur's 
his  face  goes,  I  think  he  looks  kinder  ratty.  An'  he's  as  close  as 
the  bark  to  a  tree.' 

'  That's  enough,'  said  Dana.  '  You've  said  it  all.  Now  how 
about  Althea  ?  I  don't  know  much  about  Althea.  I've  just  begun 
to  find  out  that.  Does  she  like  him,  or  is  she  the  kind  o'  girl  to 
be  carried  away  by  a  house  with  a  tower  ? J 

'  No,  she  ain't,'  said  grandma.  '  I  can  answer  for  her  there. 
But  you  know  this  place  has  got  two  mortgages  on  it,  an'  Althea's 
laym'  by  every  cent  from  her  school  money  to  get  'em  paid  off, 
an'  whether  he's  made  her  think  he'd  help  her  out  I  know  no  more 
'n  the  dead.  Or  whether  she  thinks  she  can  sell  out  here  an'  help 
him  out,  for  he's  got  a  kind  of  a  wild-goose  plan  for  buyin'  up  the 
water-power  down  below  here 'in  case  electricity  comes  in.  But 
when  it  comes  to  that,  I  guess  you  know  as  much  as  I  do.' 

'  Now,'  said  Dana,  bracing  himself,  '  are  they  engaged  ?  ' 

'  I  s'pose  they  be.  They  come  in  one  night,  and  Madam 
Pemberton  behind  'em,  and  Madam  said  his  arm  was  round  Althea's 
waist.  Much  obleeged  to  her  I  was  for  tellin'  me.  'Twas  a  cross 
to  her,  too.  Madam  Pemberton  ain't  one  to  fetch  an'  carry.  An' 
I  called  Althea  into  my  bedroom  after  Madam  had  gone  an'  asked 
how  fur  they'd  got,  an'  she  said  he'd  asked  her  an'  she  hadn't 
said  no.  An'  I  told  her  I  wouldn't  have  no  carryings  on.  An' 
I'm  as  sure  as  I'm  alive  there  'ain't  been.  Althea's  as  true  as 
a  die.' 

"  That's  all,  then,'  said  Dana,  and  got  up  to  go. 

Grandma  looked  at  him  now  piteously. 

:  Why,  you  ain't  a-goin  ? '   said  she.     '  You  goin'  for  good  ?  ' 

*'  No,  grandma,'  said  Dana.  He  jerked  his  thumb  toward  the 
window  where  the  tea-man's  van  sat  shining  in  the  sun.  '  When 
I  know  that  outfit's  off  the  premises  I'm  comin'  back.' 

He  walked  out  of  the  house,  looking  neither  to  the  right  nor 
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left  at  the  wall,  that  had  been  so  much  to  him  in  the  imagery  of 
his  dreams,  and,  as  if  his  step  in  the  hall  had  started  it,  he  heard 
a  man's  voice  from  the  kitchen  break  into  a  tune,  a  cheap  doggerel 
of  the  day.  Dana  also  struck  up  singing.  It  was  an  old  song, 
the  first  he  snatched  at,  he  had  learned  from  his  sailor  chum, 
and  it  had  a  fine  rollicking  ring.  He  sang  it  with  all  the  abandon 
of  a  happy  man  and  all  the  fierce  emphasis  of  a  despairing  one,  and 
kept  it  up  until  he  had  rounded  the  curve  in  the  road.  Then  he 
stopped  short,  his  steps  and  his  song,  took  off  his  hat,  and  wiped 
his  face.  He  felt  rather  sick. 

'  Anyhow/  said  he,  weakly,  to  himself  when  he  went  along, 
'  I  guess  that  drownded  him  out.' 

For  three  days  he  worked  about  the  judge's  place,  and  every 
night  at  dusk  he  walked  along  the  road  and  passed  Grandma 
Buell's,  and  the  gilded  van  sat  tight.  But  on  the  fourth  day,  at 
his  task  of  clipping  a  hedge,  he  saw  it  drive  by,  and  at  dusk  he 
walked  up  the  path  between  the  hollyhocks  with  a  heavy  box 
in  one  hand  and  a  big  white  parcel  under  the  other  arm.  Grandma 
and  Althea  had  just  finished  their  early  tea  and  gone  into  the  west 
room  where  the  sunset  flush  lay  red.  Dana  walked  in  without 
knocking  and  set  the  box  down  at  grandma's  feet  and  laid  the  parcel 
on  the  table.  In  the  space  of  Althea's  turning  he  had  time  to  see 
that  she  was  as  lovely  as  he  had  found  her  the  other  day  and 
imagined  her  every  instant  since. 

'  There's  your  presents/  said  he.    '  Althea,  you  open  yours.' 

'  Presents  ? '  said  she.     *  The  idea  ! ' 

But  she  did  look  at  the  package  as  if  the  word  had  a  power  to 
fascinate  her,  and  Dana  wondered  whether  she  could  be  '  having/ 
and  so  the  more  beguiled  by  the  knowledge  of  the  tea-man's  trea- 
sury. Grandma  looked,  too,  in  frank  anticipation. 

'  You  open  it/  said  she.     '  Didn't  you  hear  what  Dany  said  ?  * 

'  I  shan't  do  any  such  thing/  demurred  Althea.  She  was  not, 
Dany  saw,  going  to  countenance  in  any  degree  his  presumption 
in  bringing  them.  *  You  can,  if  you  want  to.' 

*  Althea/  said  grandma,  in  a  tone  of  authority  it  was  plain  she 
never  used  without  a  certainty  that  something  would  come  of  it, 
'you  open  that  bundle.' 

So  Althea,  with  a  pretty  sulkiness,  did.  She  untied  the  string 
and  then  the  soft-figured  paper  under  it  and  disclosed  a  long  flat 
parcel,  and  this,  at  a  nod  from  Dana,  she  slowly  opened.  When 
the  fine  shining  surface  of  it  came  out,  she  did  give  a  little  (  Oh  ! ' 
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of  rapture,  but  she  said  no  more.  Grandma  passed  her  horny 
thumb  over  the  silk  lovingly. 

'  I  guess,'  said  she,  *  anybody  could  tell  that  come  from  foreign 
parts.  There,  you  lay  it  one  side  an'  see  what's  underneath. 
Come,  come,  Dany  can't  wait  all  day.' 

Slowly,  unwilling  and  yet  fascinated,  Althea  uncovered  the 
slippers,  the  lacquered  box,  the  beads.  Then,  because  Dana  could 
not  bear  to  look  at  her,  it  hurt  him  so  to  see  her  fighting  her  plea- 
sure down  because  he  had  brought  it  to  her,  he  pointed  to  the  box 
on  the  floor  and  said  to  grandma  in  a  rough  voice  the  one  word  : 

4  Tea ! ' 

'  Tea  ! '  echoed  grandma.  She  lifted  the  box  from  the  floor, 
and  when  he  would  have  taken  it  for  her,  ordered  him  ofi  with  a 
little  peremptory  nod. 

'  No,  no,'  she  said.  '  I  guess  I  can  carry  it,  if  it's  tea.'  She 
turned  with  it  and  made  her  wavering  way  to  the  door.  '  I'm 
goin'  to  brew  me  a  cup,  an'  'fore  I'm  a  minute  older,  too.' 

'  Grandma  ! '  called  Althea  after  her,  *  think  what  you  had  for 
your  supper  !  You  had  three  cups.' 

*  I  don't  care,'  said  grandma.     *  I  may  brew  me  three  more.' 
Althea  turned  back  and    looked    soberly    at  the  disarray  of 

beautiful  things  on  the  table.  She  had,  Dana  thought,  grown 
paler.  She  lifted  her  eyes  to  him  with  a  pretty  seriousness. 

'  You  were  real  good,  Dana,'  she  said,  '  to  think  of  grandma 
and  me.  I'm  glad  for  her  to  have  her  present,  but  I  couldn't 
accept  any  of  these.' 

*  Not  the  silk  ?  '  asked  Dana. 
'  No,  not  anything.' 

*  You  can  use  the  silk  for  a  weddm'-dress,'  said  Dana,  steadily, 
*  just  the  same,  whoever  you  stand  up  with.    And  the  slippers,  too. 
Won't  you  try  'em  on,  Althea  ?     Only  try  'em  on,  and  see  if  they 
fit.' 

*  No,'  said  Althea.    Her  voice  trembled  a  little,  and  he  suddenly 
believed  it  was  out  of  soft  appreciation  of  his  love  for  her,  and  not 
alone  because  she  hated  to  forgo  the  pretty  things. 

*  Nor  the  beads  ?     Won't  you  take  just  one  string  o'  them  ?' 
Althea  hesitated.    It  was  plain  she  loved  the  beads.    Then  a 

sudden  thought  must  have  come  to  her,  for  she  flushed  and  her 
face  cleared  of  indecision.  She  put  up  her  hand  and  touched  the 
string  of  dark  beads  about  her  neck.  She  might  have  been  remind- 
ing herself  of  a  forgotten  loyalty. 
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'  I've  got  beads  of  my  own/  said  she.  '  These  were  given  to 
me  last  night.' 

'  They  ain't  so  pretty  as  mine/  said  Dana  quickly. 

'  No,  maybe  they'.re  not,  but  I  guess  they're  worth  more,  some 
ways.' 

'  Yes/  said  Dana,  '  maybe  there's  a  fortune  in  'em.  They  look 
to  me  like  some  kind  of  a  dried  seed,  but  maybe  they  ain't.'  He 
laughed  bitterly.  '  Maybe  they're  black  pearls.' 

He  sat  down  by  the  window  and  watched  her  where  she  stood, 
looking  wistfully  at  the  rejected  gifts  of  love.  He  seemed  to  be 
studying  her — the  Althea  she  seemed  outwardly,  the  Althea  she  was 
in  her  inner  house  of  life.  He  was  thinking  something  out,  and, 
suddenly  his  face  cleared  as  hers  had  done. 

'  Althea/  said  he,  '  I  read  an  awful  funny  thing  in  the  papers 
to-day.  'Twas  about  black  pearls.' 

.'  Did  you  ?  '  said  she,  without  interest. 

She  drew  forward  a  chair  and  seated  herself  with  her  back  to 
the  table  of  gifts. 

'  Yes.  'Twas  about  a  lady  that  had  a  string  o'  beads  she'd 
got  in  some  foreign  place,  and  she  happened  to  have  'em  on  when 
she  went  into  a  jeweller's  shop,  and  the  clerk  he  says,  "  Madam," 
says  he,  "  that's  a  mighty  handsome  string  o'  black  pearls  you've  got 
on."  "  Oh  no,"  says  she,  "  them  ain't  pearls.  They're  just  beads. 
I  picked  'em  up  in  a  foreign  port,"  says  she,  "  the  year  I  was  in 
mournin'."  "  Beggin'  your  pardon,"  says  he,  "  they're  black 
pearls,  and  a  string  like  that  is  worth  ten  thousand  dollars,  if  not 
more."  ' 

'And  was  it? ' 

Althea  fingered  her  beads  absently.  She  longed  to  look  behind 
her  where  the  sheen  of  the  silk  lay,  whispering  to  her. 

'  She  sold  'em/  said  Dana,  with  emphasis,  '  just  as  they  were, 
for  thirty-five  hundred  dollars  cash.' 

'  Oh  ! '  said  Althea,  still  without  interest. 

'  Now/  said  Dana,  '  I've  a  kind  of  an  idea  them  beads  o'  yours 
are  black  pearls.  I've  been  in  foreign  parts  and  I  know  some  things 
you  don't.  And  I've  got  a  friend  that's  got  a  brother  in  a  jeweller's 
shop  in  New  York,  and  if  you'll  let  me  have  your  beads  I'll  take 
'em  on  to  him  and  find  out.' 

1  What  ?  '  said  Althea.  She  was  staring  at  him.  now,  the  blood 
hot  in  her  cheeks.  *  Oh,  I  don't  believe  any  such  thing.  Why, 
Dana,  it's  ridiculous  !  It's  only  a  newspaper  story  ! ' 
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'  Can't  help  it/  said  Dana,  calmly.  '  If  that  ain't  a  string  o' 
black  pearls,  I'm  a  Dutchman,  that's  all.' . 

'  Well,'  said  Althea — she  unclasped  the  beads  and  sat  looking 
at  them  in  a  disbelieving  wonder — 'if  such  a  thing  could  be — 
why,  the  only  way  for  me  to  do  would  be  to  give  'em  back  to 
tho  one  that  gave  'em  to  me  and  let  him  value  'em  and  get  the 
money.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Dana,  contemptuously,  '  and  fall  into  the  hands  o' 
sharks,  and  be  told  they're  nothin'  but  black  beads,  thirty  cents 
a  string  in  a  department  store.  Or  have  'em  coaxed  out  of  his 
hands,  and  another  string  palmed  off  on  him.  I  know  'em.  But 
I've  got  an  inside  track.  You  give  'em  here,  Althea — that  is,  if 
you  ain't  afraid  I'll  make  off  with  'em.' 

She  was  staring  at  him,  fascinated,  that  was  plain.  Slowly 
she  put  out  her  hand  with  the  dangling  beads,  and  he  took  them. 
But  she  came  to  her  feet  then,  and  spoke  with  passion. 

'  I  s'pose  you  know  what  this  means,  Dana  West  ?  It  means 
if  I  got  some  money,  same  as  you  say,  I'd  pay  off  what  we  owe 
here  and  I'd  give  the  rest  to  somebody  else  and  he'd  buy  up  the 
water-power  he's  talking  about,  and  the  next  thing  would  be  he'd 
want  to  be  married.' 

'  That's  all  right/  said  Dana  quietly.  He  dropped  the  beads 
into  his  pocket,  rose,  and  turned  to  go. 

'  Oh,  wait/  said  Althea.     '  Let  me  do  up  these  things.' 

'  No/  said  Dana,  '  you  store  'em  for  me  a  spell.  I  'ain't  got 
an}'  kind  of  a  place  to  keep  things.  I'm  just  campin',  as  you  might 
say,  in  the  judge's  shed  chamber.'  He  walked  out  of  the  room, 
not  looking  behind ;  but  as  he  went  down  the  path  he  heard  a  drawer 
shut  with  a  sharp  run,  and  knew  she  had  thrust  the  presents  away 
from  the  sight  of  her  tempted  eyes. 

The  next  day  it  was  known  that  Dana  West,  whose  return  had 
ma  le  a  breathless  item  in  the  village  annals,  had  gone  off  to  the 
city  on  business.  Discussion  was  unable  to  determine  whether  it 
was  New  York  or  Boston,  and  it  was  thought  he  must  have  brought 
back  a  pretty  penny  if  he  could  afford  a  jaunt  to  New  York.  But 
in  uhree  days  he  was  back  again,  and  so  also  was  the  tea-man, 
who  was  shortening  his  radius  more  and  more  about  Tenterden,  and 
nov/,  indeed,  fondly  told  Althea  he  was  hardly  away  before  he  found 
the  old  horse  turning  round  to  come  back.  And  Dana,  choosing 
his  leisure  hour  just  before  sunset,  walked  into  Grandma  Buell's 
kitchen,  where  he  heard  voices  and  a  man's  laugh,  and  found  the 
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three  just  sitting  back  from  the  table  while  the  guest  finished  his 
story  of  a  clever  trade.  He  was  facing  the  door  by  which  Dana 
entered,  and  Dana  took  a  straight  look  at  him  and  decided  he  was 
personable  and  well  dressed,  but  more  or  less  ratty.  His  forehead 
was  slightly  too  low,  with  an  unpromising  slope,  his  eyes  too  near 
together  and  gleaming  with  a  bright  avidity,  and  his  long  white 
teeth  flashing  out  in  a  calculated  smile.  But  it  was  a  smile  that 
made  you  disinclined  to  see  him  bite.  Dana  walked  up  to  the 
table  and  nodded  to  grandma,  who  looked  up  at  him  pleasantly, 
and  he  said  to  Althea  :  '  Well,  I've  sold  your  beads.' 

She  flushed  all  over  her  face,  and  her  eyes  brightened.  She 
got  up  and  brought  him  a  chair,  saying : 

'  Make  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  Becker,  Mr.  West.' 

The  two  men  nodded,  but  Dana  did  not  sit  down.  So  Althea 
remained  by  him,  standing,  and  grandma  looked  from  one  to  the 
other. 

'  What  beads  ? '  Becker  asked,  and  Dana  felt  the  hair  rising 
along  his  spine.  The  man  spoke  like  a  master. 

Althea  began  tumultuously : 

'  It's  the  strangest  thing.  My  beads,  you  know — well,  they 
weren't  beads.  They  were  black  pearls.  And  black  pearls  bring 
an  awful  lot.  And  Dana  told  me  so,  and  he's  sold  'em  for  me. 
Dana,  how  much  d'you  get  ? ' 

'  I  am  prepared,'  said  Dana,  '  to  offer  you  a  thousand  dollars.' 

Althea  gave  a  little  cry.  She  looked  across  the  table  at 
Becker. 

'  It's  for  you,'  she  said, '  you  and  me.    Don't  you  understand  ? ' 

Becker's  face  had  been  changing.  His  eyes  were  gleaming  still, 
but  his  mouth  had  tightened  over  the  long  teeth. 

'  Althea,'  said  he,  *  them  beads  were  mine.' 

'  Why,  yes,'  said  Althea,  smiling  at  him.  '  You  gave  them  to 
me.' 

'  So  I  did,  in  a  manner  o'  speakin'.  But  if  I'd  give  you  a  diamond 
engagement-ring,  you  wouldn't  have  gone  and  sold  it,  would  you  ? ' 

'  Why,  no  ! '  said  Althea.  Her  brows  drew  together  in  a 
puzzled  frown. 

He  looked  very  unpleasant  to  her,  but  certainly  he  did  have 
something  on  his  side. 

'  That's  it.  I  give  you  a  string  o'  beads,  and  you  let  this  feller 
coax  'em  away  from  you  and  go  off  with  'em,  nobody  knows 
where,  and  tells  you  he's  prepared  to  give  you  a  thousand  dollars 
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for  'em.  Does  he  tell  you  how  much  he  got  himself  ?  What's 
he  made  out  of  it  ? ' 

Althea  turned  to  Dana,  in  some  sort  of  rage  of  protest,  he  could 
see,  but  whether  against  him  he  did  not  know. 

'  Say  something,'  she  commanded  him.     '  Say  something.' 

*  I  'ain't  got  nothing  to  say,'  returned  Dana  simply,  looking, 
not  at  her,  but  at  Becker.     '  I  can  offer  you  a  thousand  dollars 
for  'em,  and  that's  every  cent  I  could  lay  my  hands  on,  if  I  was 
to  be  hanged  for  it.    And  as  to  what  goes  into  my  pocket,  that's 
all  folderol.    You  know  that,  Althea,  as  well  as  I  do.' 

'  Of  course  I  know  it,'  said  Althea,  impetuously.  '  I  guess 
I  know  Dana  West.' 

Dana  started  at  that.  It  was  the  first  hint  of  intimate  kindness 
he  had  had  from  her  since  his  dreams  in  those  Chinese  nights. 

'  I  read  a  paragraph  in  the  paper,'  said  Becker,  *  where  a  woman 
had  some  beads  that  turned  out  to  be  black  pearls ' 

'  Yes,'  said  Dana.  '  You  needn't  thresh  that  out.  I  see  the 
paragraph.  That's  what  made  me  think  of  Althea's.' 

'  I  tell  ye  they  wa'n't  Althea's,'  said  Becker.  His  eyes  were 
gleaming.  They  were  not  large,  but  they  seemed  to  eat  np  his 
face.  '  Them  beads  were  mine.  I  was  just  lettin'  her  wear  'em. 
And  if  there's  a  thousand  dollars  comin'  to  anybody  for  'em  it's 
coniin'  to  me.' 

'  You  needn't  speak  so  loud/  said  grandma,  placidly ;  '  we 
ain;t  none  of  us  deaf.' 

'  And  more'n  that/  said  Becker,  *  the  woman  in  the  paper 
didn't  get  any  thousand  dollars.  She  got — I've  forgot  jest  the 
figgers.  I  never  paid  any  attention  to  it  at  the  time.  I  thought 
'twas  one  o'  them  things  they  put  in  to  fill  up  the  paper.  And  the 
amount  of  it  is,  he's  stole  my  pearls  and  gone  off  and  pretended  to 
bring  back  a  poor  miserable  thousand  dollars.  Be  I  goin'  to  put 
it  in  my  pocket — no  trouble  unless  you  make  it ! — and  say  nothing 
to  nobody  ?  No,  by  God !  I  ain't.  I  want  back  my  pearls,  and 
I'll  see  to  sellin'  of  'em  myself.' 

He  got  up  and  stood  facing  Althea  and  Dana.  But  nobody 
seemed  to  think  of  Althea.  The  battle  was  between  the  two  men. 

*  You  want  your  pearls,  do  you  ? '  asked  Dana. 

5  Yes,  I  do/  said  Becker.    '  And  my  thousand  dollars/ 
'  Oh  no/  said  Dana  ;    '  that's  no  way  to  do  business.    You 
can't  have  both.    Althea,  whose  beads  be  they  ? ' 

4  His/  cried  Althea,  in  a  clear,  high  voice.    *  I  thought  they 
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were  mine.  But  if  he  says  they're  his,  they  are,  and  so's  the 
money  you  got  for  'em/ 

'  I  kinder  mistrusted  something  o'  this  sort  would  happen,' 
said  Dana, '  so  I  brought  'em  back.  The  man  I  sold  'em  to  thought 
I'd  better.  He  didn't  want  any  trouble  over  the  bargain.  He 
had  his  thousand  dollars  ready  to  lay  down,  but  he  thought  the 
owner'd  better  have  one  last  look  at  the  things,  to  think  it  over 
and  be  sure  that  he  couldn't  do  any  better.' 

Here  Althea  turned  suddenly  and  went  out  into  the  back- 
kitchen,  and  Dana  was  sorry.  He  had  meant  her  to  hear  the  rest 
of  the  talk. 

'  Where  be  they  ? '  said  Becker.    '  You  give  'em  here.' 

Dana  took  the  string  from  his  pocket  and  held  it  out,  and 
Becker  snatched  at  it.  He  examined  it  greedily. 

1  Yes,'  he  said, '  that's  it,  sure  enough.  I  had  a  kind  of  a  feelin' 
them  beads  wa'n't  what  they  seemed.  I  had  Althea's  initials 
put  on  the  clasp.  I  don't  know  how  many  pearls  there  were.  I 
never  counted  'em.  But  looks  as  if  they  were  all  here.' 

Althea  had  come  back,  and  she  carried  a  lighted  lantern.  She 
held  it  out  to  him. 

'  Here,'  she  said,  '  you  can  harness  right  off  now.' 

He  looked  at  her  a  moment  in  doubt.    Then  his  face  cleared. 

*  That's  the  ticket/  said  he.    '  It's  jest  as  well  not  to  lose  no 
time.    I'll  leave  my  team  at  the  tavern  and  go  off  on  the  early 
train.    Who's  the  man  ? '  he  asked  Dana. 

*  What  man  ? '  inquired  Dana. 

'  The  man  that  said  he'd  give  a  thousand.' 

'That,'  said  Dana,  'you  can  find  out  by  your  learnin'.' 

Becker  stared  at  him  a  moment  in  hot  hate. 

'  And  I  will  find  it  out,'  said  he.  '  Don't  that  show  there's 
somethin'  fishy  in  it  ? '  he  asked  Althea.  '  Ain't  he  condemned  out 
of  his  own  mouth  ?  "  Find  out  by  my  learnin' ! "  I  will  find  out 
by  my  learnin'.  I've  got  a  business  connection,  and  if  they  can't 
put  me  in  touch  with  a  good  jeweller  I'll  miss  my  guess.  You 
come  out,'  he  said  to  Althea, '  while  I  harness.' 

'  Go  out  while  you  harness  ? '  said  Althea.  '  I  wouldn't  stand 
under  the  same  barn  roof  with  you — not  if  I  could  help  it.  I 
wouldn't  breathe  the  same  air.  You've  made  an  awful  exhibition 
of  yourself,  and  everything  grandma  said  to  me  was  true.'  But 
nobody  ever  knew  what  grandma  had  said. 
.  Becker  stood  for  a  moment  staring  at  her.  Then  Dana,  who 
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felt  the  moment  must  be  broken  somehow,  made  a  step  towards 
him  and  he  went.  They  heard  his  steps  go  hesitatingly  through 
the  shed,  and  the  run  of  the  big  barn  door,  and  the  sound  of  the 
horse's  hoofs  coming  out  of  his  stall.  Dana,  in  the  moment  of 
victory,  felt  sheepish.  Althea  began  to  clear  the  table.  He  ven- 
tured a  look  at  her,  and  saw  her  cheeks  were  scarlet,  but  her  move- 
ments were  swift  and  silent.  She  was  not  going  to  break  down. 

'  Oh/  she  said  suddenly,  _'  why  didn't  you  give  him  the  man's 
name  ?  Give  him  every  single  thing  and  let  him  see  sometime  how 
big  you've  been  and  how  small  he  was  ! ' 

'  I  couldn't,'  said  Dana,  '  give  him  the  man's  name.' 

*  No,'  said  grandma,  rising  and  going  to  peer  from  the  window, 
'  course  you  couldn't.    Althea,  I  should  think  you'd  see.' 

'  See  what  1 '  said  Althea. 

1  Why,  'aint  you  got  eyes  in  your  head  ?  There  wa'n't  no  man 
bub  Dany.' 

Althea  stopped  in  her  clearing  away. 

*  What  in  the  world,'  said  she,  '  did  you  want  of  black  pearls  ?  ' 
'  Althea,'  said  Dana,  '  if  you  call  them  black  pearls  once  more, 

I  shall  bust.' 

'  Yes,'  said  grandma, c  so  shall  I.  They're  no  more  black  pearls 
the  n  I  be.  An'  so  T.  William  Becker  is  goin'  to  find  out.' 

Althea  could  not  follow. 

*  So  you  weren't  going  to  give  a  thousand  dollars  ? '  she  said. 

'  Yes,  I  was,  too,'  said  Dana.  '  I've  got  it  right  here  in  my 
pocket.  And  I'd  have  give  more  if  I  had  it,  but  that's  all  I've  got 
in  the  world.  It  was  kind  of  a  gamble,  Althea.  I  laid  it  on  the 
table  to  see  what  everybody'd  do.  If  he  acted  like  a  white  man,  I 
stood  to  lose  it ;  but  if  I  had,'twould  have  meant  I'd  got  to  lose  you, 
too,  and  money 'd  ha'  meant  mighty  little  to  me  then.  Besides, 
if  Le  was  goin'  to  have  you,  'twould  have  give  you  a  good  start. 
,  What  is  it,  grandma  ? ' 

Grandma  had  thrown  up  the  screen.  She  was  leaning  out,  and 
calling  piercingly : 

'When  you  go  by,  Mr.  Becker,  you  needn't  stop  here.  You 
needn't  ever  stop.  I've  got  tea  enough  to  last  me  quite  a  spell/ 
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MEDICINE  AND   THE  PUBLIC. 
BY  S.  SQUIRE  SPRIGGE,  M.D. 

AT  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  world  was  full  of  the  cries  of  men 
who  had,  and  of  men  who  believed  that  they  had,  powers  of  organi- 
sation. The  number  of  these  who  subordinated  their  concrete 
claims  for  work  done  to  their  abstract  claims  as  possessors  of  the 
gift  of  managing  men  was  large  ;  and  while  there  is  no  suggestion 
here  that  those  to  whom  the  various  tasks  of  organisation  were 
allotted  failed  in  any  general  way  to  acquit  themselves  satisfactorily, 
the  fact  remains  that  in  some  directions  there  was  vast  muddling. 

The  record  of  our  armies  as  a  whole  in  the  matter  of  health 
proves  to  demonstration  that  the  majority  of  those  directing,  and 
practically  all  those  who  were  carrying  out  directions,  were  fitted 
by  their  administrative  powers  and  their  devotion  to  duty  for  their 
various  positions,  though  there  were  well-known  break-downs  ;  but 
other  departments  of  our  multifarious  activity  have  not  come  out 
of  the  ordeal  with  so  much  credit,  and  revelations  of  mismanage- 
ment in  the  highest  places  give  us  good  reason  to  believe  that  a 
burden  of  debt  will  for  long  keep  green  the  memory  of  shortcomings. 
It  is  certain  that  some  of  the  things,  which  we  now  know  happened, 
would  not  have  happened  if  organisation  had  been  left  more  in  the 
hands  of  men  whose  claims  were  tried,  and  less  in  those  of  persons 
who  were  able  to  make  us  share  on  insufficient  grounds  their  belief 
in  their  own  powers. 

There  is  an  immediate  warning  here  as  far  as  the  profession 
of  medicine  is  concerned,  and  the  warning  is  not  only  to  that 
profession  but  to  the  whole  public. 

For  as  at  the  outbreak  of  war  the  welkin  rang  with  the  claims 
of  the  organisers,  now  it  rings  with  the  claims  of  the  reconstmctors. 
Just  as  persons  whose  experiences  were  limited  to  the  management 
or  neglect  of  their  private  correspondence  and  the  filling  up  of  their 
income-tax  forms  correctly  or  otherwise,  were  allowed  to  represent 
themselves  as  defenders  of  our  persons  and  our  purses  in  phases  of 
the  world  war,  so  there  is  danger  lest  the  speculative  Utopian  should 
obscure  our  designs  for  the  restoring  and  rebuilding  of  society, 
producing  a  mass  of  ill-digested  schemes,  whose  details  obscure 
their  scope  and  whose  plans  would  not  accomplish  their  purpose. 
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New  Government  departments  are  undertaking  new  tasks  with 
every  intention  to  restore  our  damaged  fabrics,  to  extend  them  in 
wise  directions,  and  to  make  the  government  of  the  country  represent 
more  nearly  than  it  ever  has  yet  a  consensus  of  the  opinions  of  an 
educated  nation.  These  departments  are  infused — no  one  doubts 
it — with  the  will  to  do  good,  with  the  intention  to  make  the  world 
a  sweeter  and  more  orderly  place,  but  their  work  is  not  assisted  by 
the  vociferous  thrusting  upon  them  of  patent  plans  for  making 
people  happy  or  patent  receipts  for  control  without  coercion.  There 
are,  roughly  speaking,  only  a  certain  amount  of  happiness  to  go 
round,  and  only  a  certain  amount  of  freedom  available  for  society. 
To  grant  to  one  class  the  freedom  and  happiness  that  it  demands 
may  depress  and  degrade  another  class,  so  that  a  Government  yield- 
ing to  strenuous  representations  in  one  and  another  direction  may 
find  itself,  while  loudly  acclaimed  as  a  liberator,  equally  loudly 
condemned  as  a  slave-driver.  The  course  of  practical  progress  in 
every  branch  of  social  politics  has  to  be  mapped  out  with  an 
eye  on  the  public  good,  and  the  opportunism  that  gives  a  ready 
approval  to  ill-considered  demands  will  only  avoid  the  difficulties 
of  temporary  criticism  to  find  itself  landed  in  a  slough  of  desperate 
commitments.  The  reflections  are  obvious  but  pardonable,  because 
at  the  present  moment  the  reconstruction  of  the  profession  of 
medicine  is  being  undertaken,  for  the  good  of  the  public,  by  the 
Ministry  of  Health,  and  is  being  demanded,  for  the  good  of  the 
profession,  by  many  doctors  and  medical  alliances.  It  is  for  the 
common  weal  that  the  ne^  order  of  things  should  be  orderly,  and 
that  no  new  policy  should  be  embarked  upon  without  a  reason  that 
ha^  a  wide  application. 

This  is  especially  the  moment  for  union  both  of  idea  and  of 
policy  between  medicine  and  the  public.  There  is  a  vast  field  for 
all  joint  effort,  and  a  dreary  prospect  where  co-operation  does  not 
run.  All  over  the  world  the  pangs  of  the  great  war  are  being  felt ; 
wounds  are  open  and  recent  scars  are  contracting.  In  tortured 
Europe  serious  epidemics  are  of  constant  occurrence.  Whole 
populations  are  going  short  of  food  and  fuel,  and  there  are  prognosti- 
cations that  we  have  ourselves  similar  trials  to  face.  Meantime 
our  social  changes  bid  fair  to  be  rapid,  and  the  man  who  would  hasten 
slowly,  desiring  to  see  where  he  is  before  insisting  where  he  will  be, 
haF  to  defend  himself  from  charges  of  apathy.  In  these  anxious 
days  medical  men  have  had  their  reconstruction  processes  to  some 
extent  focussed.  A  new  bureau  of  first-class  importance  especially 
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charged  with  the  care  of  the  health  of  the  nation  has  been  created, 
and  it  is  committed  to  make  such  changes  in  the  professional  life 
of  the  medical  man  as  shall  fit  best  into  a  profoundly  altered  scheme 
of  things.  The  position  of  the  medical  profession,  therefore,  is  that 
there  lies  before  it  a  vast  amount  of  work,  much  of  it  new  and  hard, 
and  it  will  have  to  be  done  in  new  and  doubtful  circumstances.  But 
of  these  circumstances  it  can  be  added  that  there  is  now  great  pro- 
vision for  mutual  understanding  between  the  employing  public  and 
the  employed  profession. 

Before  the  war  laziness  or  want  of  imagination,  on  the  part 
of  employer  and  employed — the  laziness  was  mostly  on  the  side 
of  the  public— caused  many  necessary  wants  of  the  medical  life 
to  remain  unprovided  for.  This  was  when  we  had  time  and 
money.  When  the  war  broke  out  its  long  duration  and  its  drain 
upon  medical  resources  were  not  anticipated,  and  now  we  are  left 
in  considerable  arrear  with  what  was  already  a  low  average  of  public 
performance.  The  medical  profession  was  little,  if  at  all,  to  blame 
for  the  fact  that  admirable  work  in  public  health,  prevention  of 
tuberculosis,  control  of  venereal  diseases,  inspection  of  school 
children,  care  of  nursing  mothers,  and  domestic  visitation  of  hospital 
patients,  were  all  better  arranged  in  theory  than  carried  out  in 
practice.  Many  members  of  the  medical  profession  worked 
enthusiastically  along  these  different  lines  with  small  recognition 
from  the  public,  which  did  not  understand  the  reason  for  the 
activities  or  their  object.  While  many  members  of  the  public  gave 
devoted  gratuitous  service  to  supplement  medical  efforts,  the  mass 
of  the  people  remained  indifferent,  because  not  understanding. 

Now  all  this  work  has  to  be  taken  up  in  a  scheme  of  society  that 
differs  in  many  respects  from  anything  previously  experienced,  and 
under  the  aegis  of  a  Government  department  which  is  still  in  its 
swaddling  clothes.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  schemes  should 
burst  forth  of  various  value  and  with  various  main  objectives, 
according  as  those  who  father  the  schemes  are  more  interested  in 
one  than  another  of  the  many  causes  which  require  championing, 
and  of  the  many  reforms  which  require  carrying  out. 

In  this  conflict  of  reconstruction  the  errors  that  were  made 
during  the  war,  in  response  to  the  stress  of  hurry,  ought  not  to  be 
repeated  "in  respect  of  the  public  health  of  the  nation.  Certainly 
let  there  be  no  undue  delay,  but  better  a  little  delay  occupied  in 
genuine  investigation  of  all  the  factors  at  issue  than  a  hurried  policy 
of  panic.  The  general  plan  for  a  real  union  of  public  and  profes- 
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sicnal  interests  will  evolve  from  tlie  activities  of  the  Ministry  of 
Health  if  patience  and  tolerance  are  used,  while  their  use  need  ob- 
scure no  fine  ideals.  The  Ministry  of  Health  has  come  into  being 
because  all  the  questions  embraced  under  the  word  "  health  "  have 
grown  insistent  for  answer — insistent  on  public  grounds — and  delay 
is  only  recommended  in  regard  to  detailed  procedure.  There  cer- 
tainly should  be  no  hesitation  about  the  immediate  desire  to  act, 
though  in  a  sense  the  suddenness  which  characterises  military  decisions 
is  not  called  for.  But  disease  is  every  whit  as  much  an  enemy  as 
an  7  armed  power  can  be,  whose  onslaughts  do  not  wait  while  counter 
measures  are  being  devised.  A  massed  attack  of  influenza  is  a 
more  rapid  as  well  as  a  more  widespread  danger  than  any  military 
onslaught  ever  devised  by  a  potentate.  If  fuller  use  is  to  be  made 
of  medical  science,  not  only  for  the  treatment  or  the  prevention 
of  disease,  but  also  for  the  education  of  the  public  in  right  ways  of 
living,  of  working  and  of  playing,  the  medical  profession  as  a  whole 
requires  some  of  the  reorganisation  which  is  foreshadowed  in  the 
Ministry  of  Health,  and,  as  will  be  seen,  it  is  the  medical  prof ession 
itself  which  showed  the  need  for  a  Ministry  of  Health  by  demon- 
strating that  to  sound  medicine  the  public  must  look  for  national 
salvation. 

The  Ministry  of  Health  has  not  come  into  being  as  a  scare  policy. 
It  is  the  outcome  of  a  wider  recognition  of  things  as  they  are,  and 
noi}  as  some  very  eloquent  persons  would  have  us  believe,  a  panic- 
stricken  crusade  against  overwhelming  evils. 

We  must  all  allow  that  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  reform  in  the 
public  and  domestic  health  of  the  country. 

The  present  industrial  conditions  have  an  obviously  evil  influence 
on  the  normal  expectation  of  life,  as  can  be  guessed  by  figures  taken 
from  the  Registrar-General's  publications.  Of  those  who  survive 
fifteen  years  of  age,  the  average  period  of  life  among  agricultural 
wockers  is  sixty-seven,  while  among  purely  industrial  workers  it 
is  just  under  fifty.  Again,  recruiting  statistics  have  shown  that 
in  several  trades  half  of  the  workers,  by  the  time  they  have  reached 
for;y  years  of  age,  are  unfit  for  military  service.  In  many  occu- 
palions  over  a  third  of  those  employed  receive  sick  pay  for  some 
pei  iod  in  every  year.  The  deaths  from  tuberculosis  in  this  country 
are  about  70,000  each  year.  As  a  proportion  of  those  deaths  have 
certainly  been  brought  about  by  war  conditions,  whether  among 
the  combatants  or  the  non-combatants,  it  is  a  risky  statement  to 
say  that  more  people  died  from  tuberculosis  than  from  the  war  during 
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the  period  of  hostilities  ;  but  the  statement  is  regularly  made  with 
the  appalling  experiences  of  the  world-war  before  us.  and  made  so 
seriously  that  it  must  have  a  foundation  in  fact,  though  the  de- 
duction may  be  challenged.  There  is  a  wide  prevalence  of  venereal 
diseases,  and  the  infantile  mortality  in  some  of  our  large  cities  is 
appalling.  No  figures  here  are  quoted,  because  they  vary  so  widely 
and  on  such  different  grounds  that  the  average  percentages  convey 
nothing  that  has  a  local  application,  while  it  may  be  a  local  remedy 
that  is  wanted  'n  the  medical  view. 

Now,  no  one  wants  to  make  light  of  circumstances  like  these, 
and  if  it  were  because  of  them,  and  because  of  them  only,  that  a 
Ministry  of  Health  was  required,  it  would  be  clear  that  the  Ministry 
was  a  piece  of  panic  legislation.  And  as  a  rule  sudden  and  belated 
determinations  to  deal  with  widespread  evils  do  not  present  a 
promising  outlook,  so  that  it  is  a  good  omen  that  the  Ministry  of 
Health  should  be  the  natural  evolution  of  a  great  deal  of  sound 
public  health  policy,  statesmanship,  accomplishment,  and  endeavour 
which  have  marked  the  social  history  of  this  country  for  two  genera- 
tions. It  is  a  co-ordination  of  efforts  which  have  borne  admirable 
fruit  in  many  directions,  and  to  some  extent  it  is  because  of  the 
success  of  those  efforts  that  the  knitting  together  of  their  activities, 
and  a  removal  of  overlapping  in  performance  were  necessitated. 
The  medical  profession  has  much  to  answer  for  in  the  muddle  that 
exists,  but  it  is  its  virtues  and  not  its  faults  which  have  brought 
the  position  about. 

The  era  of  sanitation,  as  we  now  understand  it,  and  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  the  whole  of  our  modern  system  of  preventive  medi- 
cine, dates  from  sixty  years  ago,  founded  though  our  wisdom  is 
on  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  and  even  of  preceding  civilisations. 
During  these  sixty  years  scientific  knowledge  has  developed  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  has  driven  State  organisations  hither  and 
thither  in  the  attempt  to  carry  out  the  medical  ideal — or  to  avoid 
carrying  it  out,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  sanitary  conscience,  however,  awoke  many  years,  before 
preventive  medicine  was  in  a  position  to  intervene  usefully.  Some 
ninety  years  ago  the  social  and  economic  conditions  in  England, 
grievously  affected  by  the  Napoleonic  wars,  produced  a  feeling  that 
the  health  of  the  people  ought  to  be  a  national  care.  That  feeling, 
as  we  know,  took  outward  form  at  first  in  what  we  should  to-day 
consider  a  highly  unphilanthropic  form,  for  such  laws  as  were  made 
were  mainly  intended  to  confine  the  ills  of  the  poor,  as  far  as  they 
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were  the  outcome  of  disease,  to  their  places  of  origin  ;  prevention 
was  not  mentioned,  although  there  may  have  existed  behind  the 
roagh  machinery  of  segregation  a  consciousness  that  eradication 
of  the  ills  rather  than  a  lopping  of  their  branches  and  a  topping  of 
thsir  shoots  ought  to  be  effected.  The  need  for  making  the  health 
of  the  people  the  care  of  the  State  had  become  obvious,  but  only 
those  who  could  read  with  sympathetic  heart  the  signs  of  the  times 
grasped  the  significance  of  the  conditions  in  which  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  population  were  struggling ;  and  the  legislature  found 
tha  removal  of  those  conditions  to  be  beset  by  the  difficulties  ever- 
lastingly associated  with  the  alteration  of  established  customs  or 
th  3  restriction  of  vested  interests.  The  science  of  medicine  had 
not  acquired  a  familiarity  with  the  aetiology  of  disease  that  could 
enable  its  professors  to  preach  the  doctrines  of  prevention  with 
sufficient  authority  either  to  arouse  the  public  conscience  or  to 
reinforce  the  voice  of  reform.  And  so  in  1834  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners,  perceiving  that  ill-health  was  a  principal  source  of 
pauperism,  and  knowing  that  the  removal  of  the  causes  of  ill-health 
wculd  be  a  more  righteous  proceeding  than  the  treatment  of 
its  consequences,  could  none  the  less  conceive  no  course  open 
to  them  save  remedial  treatment,  in  an  economical  way,  of  those 
wl  ose  ills  were  already  past  remedy. 

What  the  medical  profession  thought  of  the  Poor  Law  and  its 
amending  Act  of  1835  was  chronicled  in  The  Lancet  at  the  time, 
and  in  language  that  would  make  this  politer  age  squirm.  The 
medical  criticisms  were,  to  the  credit  of  all,  directed  mainly  against 
tho  neglect  of  public  health,  though  resistance  was  urged  on  the 
personal  ground  of  injustice.  For  example — one  among  many — 
tho  Memorial  from  the  Practitioners  of  Buckinghamshire,  dated 
August  5,  1835,  showed  well  the  feelings  aroused.  Herein  the 
memorialists  expressed  their  concern  that  no  efficient  medical  aid 
was  secured  to  the  poor  in  sickness  under  the  Act,  and  they  sub- 
mi  jted  that  the  medical  proceedings  of  many  Boards  of  Guardians 
mi  st  terminate  in  inconvenient  appropriation  and  inadequate 
division  of  medical  duties,  ending  in  fatal  consequences  to  the  sick. 
They  begged  that  the  Commissioners  would  reconsider  the  sub- 
ject and  direct  such  regulations  as  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
sick  poor,  satisfactory  to  the  public,  and  just  to  the  medical 
pr(  Session.  The  general  feeling  of  the  medical  profession  was  justi- 
fied later.  The  times  bore  a  great  resemblance  to  those  we  live 
in-  -this  will  not  be  pointed  out  here,  from  a  partial  acquaintance 
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with  social  history,  because  the  parallel  is  now  being  drawn  by 
many  expert  pens  ;  but,  historians  apart,  the  pages  of  some  of  our 
greatest  novelists  show  that  in  all  the  domestic  disorder,  often  of 
the  bitterest  sort,  that  raged  round  Chartism,  the  Corn  Laws,  and 
the  foundation  of  Trade  Unions,  the  inadequate  care  of  the  health 
of  the  people  was  the  most  telling  argument  employed  in  favour 
of  reforms.  Disraeli  and  Dickens,  Gaskell  and  Kingsley  may  be 
quoted  without  special  reference  to  the  famous  books  implied,  but 
in  the  same  category  should  be  included  Charles  Reade's  '  Put  Your- 
self in  His  Place,'  and  John  Saunders's  well-known  novel  '  Abel 
Drake's  Wife.'  Both  these  stories  appeared  in  the  same  decade, 
the  former  in  the  pages  of  the  CORNHILL,  the  latter  under  the  imprint 
of  the  (  Cornhill '  firm,  and  are  rather  reviews  of  past  abuses  and 
denunciation  of  strike  methods  than  appeals  for  better  sanitation 
under  a  properly  organised  State  system  of  public  health.  Still 
the  appeals  underlie  the  message  delivered  ;  and  when  Mr.  Stanley 
Weyman,  in  his  novel  which  has  just  appeared  in  the  CORNHILL, 
desires  to  draw  a  poignant  episode  in  the  miseries  of  the  poor  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Victorian  era,  he  selects  the  haling  to  the  work- 
house of  a  helpless  woman  whose  son  has  died  of  fever.  The  poor 
in  those  days  knew  well  what  a  poor-law  infirmary  meant,  and  so 
did  the  medical  profession,  to  whose  efforts  later  the  vast  improve- 
ments in  these  institutions  are  largely  due. 

It  is  not  claimed,  however,  that  the  public  was  the  villain  and 
medicine  the  hero  of  the  tragedy.  Medicine  was  not  provided  with 
the  necessary  knowledge  to  assist  Governments  in  any  large  policy 
of  a  preventive  character  at  the  time  when  the  Poor  Law  came  into 
being.  That  reproach  is  now  removed.  During  the  last  century 
medicine,  leaping  forward  in  bounds  to  accurate  knowledge,  became 
first  an  official  and  later  an  inspiriting  counsel  for  further  effort, 
when  sections  of  the  community  awoke  to  the  fact  that  by  sanitation 
there  could  be  removed  barriers  to  their  health  and  happiness  which 
were  remaining  erect  with  no  better  apology  than  might  be  found 
in  their  antiquity.  As  each  section  was  roused  it  made  its  claim 
for  relief  heard,  with  the  result  that  the  remedy  best  fitting  the 
circumstances  was  applied.  Schemes  of  reform,  initiated  in  this 
haphazard  manner,  were  entrusted  for  their  carrying  out  to  various 
departments  of  Government  and  various  local  authorities,  with  a 
consequent  overlapping  of  jurisdictions,  and  waste  of  energy  and 
money,  while  the  resulting  confusion  was  worse  confounded  by  the 
creation  of  new  Government  bureaux  and  the  rearrangement  of 
local  administrative  machinery.  It  is  the  rapid  increase  of  medical 
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knowledge  which  has  been  the  reason  for  such  facts  as  that,  before 
the  invention  of  the  Ministry  of  Health,  no  fewer  than  eight  first- 
class  Government  bureaux  had  charge  of  medical  affairs.  Medicine 
demanded  the  innovations ;  various  Governments,  having  no 
uniform  plan,  met  the  demands  by  putting  the  burden  on  the  nearest 
available  back.  The  outcome  was  to  make  the  care  of  the  health  of 
the  people,  as  conducted  in  this  country,  a  magnificent  and  illogical 
mrddle,  in  which  fine  ideas  and  accomplishments,  many  of  which 
elicited  the  envy  of  modern  civilisation,  were  blended  with  the  oppor- 
tunities for  extravagance  and  dissipation  of  strength  inevitably 
associated  with  the  want  of  a  central  plan. 

And  sometimes,  when  the  course  taken  by  the  State  has  been 
perfectly  logical,  the  result  has  appeared  to  the  public  particularly 
comic.  For  instance,  one  of  the  eight  governing  departments 
which,  previous  to  the  creation  of  the  Ministry  of  Health,  had  charge 
of  medical  interests,  was  the  Privy  Council,  to  which  the  Midwives 
Board  owed  allegiance,  and  much  merriment  has  been  expended 
over  the  droll  bedfellowship  of  the  Lord  President  and  the  Gamp. 
Yet  it  came  about  in  the  most  reasonable  manner.  The  Midwives 
Board  was  created  to  be  the  authority  for  the  registration,  education, 
and  discipline  of  midwives,  as  the  General  Medical  Council  is  such 
an  authority  for  registered  medical  men.  The  General  Medical 
Council  sits  under  the  authority  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  it  was 
according  to  precedent  that  the  Midwives  Board  with  analogous 
functions  should  do  the  same.  The  functions  may  be  epitomised 
as  the  elimination  of  Gamp.  No  doubt  the  Privy  Council  was 
selected  by  those  who  framed  the  Medical  Act  of  1858,  under  which 
th(i  original  General  Medical  Council  came  into  being,  because  in 
this  way  the  Crown  members  of  the  Council  would  be  appointed 
by  a  permanent  body,  whose  President  only  would  be  subject  to 
pacty  fluctuations. 

There  has  now  arrived  that  central  plan  which,  though  overdue, 
co  *  ild  have  had  no  promise  in  the  past  like  that  which  it  offers 
in  the  light  of  a  real  knowledge  of  the  foundations  of  preventive 
medicine.  The  Ministry  of  Health  has  taken  over  the  interests 
of  national  health  as  far  as  they  were  represented  by  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  Privy  Council  in  respect  of  midwives ;  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  in  respect  of  sanitation  and  preventive 
me  dicine ;  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  respect  of  school  children, 
children  under  school  age  and  expectant  and  nursing  mothers  ;  of 
th'i  Insurance  Commissioners  in  respect  of  panel  practice  ;  of  the 
H(  >me  Office,  Colonial  Office,  and  Foreign  Office ;  and  of  other 
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authorities  dealing  with,  for  example,  registration  of  births,  deaths, 
and  marriages,  and  vaccination.  Further  duties  will  be  transferred 
to  the  Ministry,  as  they  appear  to  be  germane  to  the  health  of  the 
people,  but  it  will  be  conceded  that  the  new  Minister  of  Health 
has  got  enough  to  go  on  with. 

What  is  the  outlook  for  Medicine,  and  what  is  the  outlook  for 
the  public  under  the  Ministry  of  Health,  which  has  been  called  into 
existence  by  the  brave  aims  and  high  developments  of  science,  and 
by  the  deep  and  deepening  sense  of  the  world  that  the  good  health  of 
the  people  is  a  nation's  greatest  asset  ?  Surely  that  outlook  is  very 
promising  if  the  happy  mean  of  pace  is  hit  off ;  for  then  we  shall 
stay  the  course — a  splendid  course,  which  as  it  unrolls  itself  before 
us  should  find  us  always  progressing.  But  it  is  particularly  necessary 
that  we  should  not  be  too  precipitate  in  the  adoption  of  concrete 
schemes  which,  while  implying  the  destruction  of  things  hitherto 
counting  for  progress,  would  also  commit  us  in  detail  to  policies  or 
side-shows,  later  to  be  found  inconvenient  and  to  be  abandoned  in 
the  ill  odour  of  recrimination.  In  the  more  intimate  relations  be- 
tween the  employing  public  and  the  employed  doctors  which  will 
follow  the  establishment  of  the  Ministry  of  Health,  the  public  should 
understand  that  the  whole  of  the  professional  fabric  has  been  gravely 
affected,  so  that  those  who  practise  the  calling  of  medicine  may  be 
forgiven  if  they  do  not  quite  know  where  they  stand. 

But  the  conditions  of  medical  service  are  not  at  the  moment 
unpromising  because  they  happen  to  be  sharing  in  an  all-pervading 
social  muddle.  On  the  contrary,  while  much  that  is  dignified  and 
some  that  is  useful  may  certainly  be  jostled  out  of  existence  in  the 
class  and  sectional  fights  ahead,  it  is  certain  that  medical  science 
will  receive  new  opportunities  for  expansion.  The  whole  of  our 
civilisation  is  in  flux.  In  every  country  leaders  of  men,  made  to 
admit  by  the  revelations  of  the  war  the  many  weak  joints  in  their 
social  armour,  have  resolved  that  those  joints  shall  be  mended  or  that 
armour  of  a  new  pattern  shall  be  employed.  For  the  moment  there 
is  necessarily  more  confusion  than  reconstruction  and,  alas !  more 
words  than  deeds.  This  cannot  be  helped.  The  necessary  qualities 
in  these  days  of  transition  are  hope  and  belief — hope  that  the  en- 
durance which  has  carried  us  through  days  of  trial  will  be  with  us 
in  those  of  reaction,  and  belief  that  knowledge  will  triumph  over 
ignorance  when  inequalities  will  be  righted  by  a  general  sense  of 
justice.  The  medical  profession  stands  to  gain  enormously  when 
this  bright  era  arrives,  but  for  the  present  its  position  is  a  difficult 
one,  and  requires  sympathetic  attention. 
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The  Ministry  of  Health,  a  new  Government  department,  is  de- 
signed at  one  and  the  same  time  to  provide  for  the  people  an  efficient 
and  orderly  medical  service,  and  to  secure  for  the  members  of  that 
service  better  means  of  discharging  their  important  functions.  It  is 
impossible  that  the  activities  of  such  a  Government  department, 
rendered  necessary  by  the  progress  of  medicine,  should  fail  to  operate 
in  tae  near  future  to  the  joint  advantage  of  the  community  and  of 
medicine,  practical  and  scientific.  There  is  in  the  country  a 
number  of  young  medical  men  at  a  loose  end,  and,  qualified  men 
though  they  be,  they  must  be  nearly  as  much  at  a  loss  to  adumbrate 
theic  futures  as  any  new  student,  but  with  the  added  perplexity 
that  they  may  have  wives  and  families  to  provide  for.  Many  of 
them  are  full  of  new  experiences,  and  they  are  not  finding  opportuni- 
ties for  bringing  those  experiences  to  market  in  such  a  way  that 
they  can  obtain  good  terms.  The  hardship  felt  by  many  of  the 
medical  men  returning  from  war  to  practice  is  undoubted,  and  the 
public  who  are  suffering  from  any  backwardness  of  medicine  should 
be  ready  to  assist  any  organised  forward  policy.  The  Ministry  of 
Health,  designed  for  the  public  weal,  must  be  administered  by 
medical  practitioners,  and  if  they  do  it  well  they  are  worth  their 
reward.  A  number  of  administrative  or  sub- administrative  posts, 
carrying  regular  salaries,  and  graded  not  only  in  accordance  with 
the  importance  of  the  responsibilities  incurred,  but  in  accordance 
with  the  time  to  be  taken  up,  will  probably  come  into  being  soon  ; 
and  it  may  be  presumed  that  some  of  these  posts  will  be  part-time 
offices.  Reorganisation  of  panel  practice,  which  in  many  directions 
is  imminent,  will  certainly  place  at  the  disposal  of  young  medical 
men  chances  of  obtaining  an  assured  livelihood  and  good  scope 
for  general  or  special  clinical  knowledge.  When  the  panel  practice, 
over  and  above  the  flat-rate  payments  of  subscribers,  brings  with 
it  a  part-time  appointment,  the  aggregate  emolument  will  make 
the  voung  medical  man  far  better  paid  at  the  opening  of  his  career 
than  his  father  or  his  grandfather  could  ever  have  expected  to  be 
had  iie  joined  our  profession.  Hitherto  one  great  and  condemnatory 
criticism  of  the  position  has  been  that  while  the  start  is  so  good  the 
future  holds  no  greater  promise.  In  panel  practice  a  man  may 
mako  almost  at  the  outset  what  turns  out  to  be  his  maximum  in- 
come. It  is  clear  to  everyone  that  in  the  public  employment  of 
the  future  some  flexible  system  of  promotion  will  have  to  be  laid 
down,  so  that  the  inexperienced  man  does  not  receive  as  much  money 
as  his  senior.  The  income  from  panel  subscribers  can  only  go  up 
if  the  practitioner  increases  the  size  of  his  panel,  and  while  for 
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physical  reasons  this  may  be  an  impossibility,  for  public  as  well  as 
scientific  reasons  it  is  an  undesirable  form  of  success.  Justifiable 
comment  on  the  position  of  panel  practice  has  always  been  that 
the  good  start  does  not  necessarily  ensure  the  good  future,  and 
this  is  the  main  direction  in  which  panel  practice  requires  reform, 
once  the  question  of  proper  emolument  has  been  settled. 

But  the  meaning  of  all  this  is  that  general  practice  in  Great 
Britain,  as  hitherto  understood,  is  largely  in  the  melting-pot.  In 
a  few  years'  time  there  may  no  longer  be  a  group  of  family  practi- 
tioners having  sole  charge  of  the  health  of  certain  districts,  each  of 
them  supposed  to  represent  all  the  medical  and  surgical  wisdom  re- 
quired in  that  district,  save  where  the  Ministry  of  Health  as  medical 
heir  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  the  Board  of  Education, 
and  the  other  bureaux,  annexes  a  portion  of  the  burden,  and  there- 
fore of  the  remuneration.  But  the  cessation  of  the  old-time  methods 
of  general  practice  will  go  hand-in-hand  with  added  opportunity, 
both  for  specialisation  and  for  the  passage  from  the  ranks  of  general 
practice  to  those  of  hospital  surgeon  and  physician  and  scientific 
expert.  For  there  will  be  no  class  of  general  practitioner  separated 
off  from  hospital  surgeons  and  physicians,  from  specialists,  and 
from  officials.  The  principal  hospitals,  becoming  centres  of  scientific 
medicine  in  their  localities,  will  be  officered  by  men  who,  by  fusion 
of  duty  with  the  general  practitioners  of  the  neighbourhood,  will 
make  of  the  whole  of  the  medical  energy  one  general  scheme  for 
the  good  of  the  populace.  The  medical  men  of  the  district  will  have 
beds  in  their  own  hospitals,  and  will  receive  for  their  patients  the 
consultative  advice  of  their  fellows  and  the  assistance  supplied  by 
a  laboratory  of  chemical  research.  And  the  time  approaches  when 
the  general  practitioner,  reinforced  in  this  manner  by  close  com- 
munication with  all  branches  of  the  medical  profession,  will  take 
his  part  in  the  education  of  the  student.  Despite  all  the  advances 
which  have  been  made  in  medical  science  during  the  last  half- century 
knowledge  of  disease  relates  far  too  much  to  conditions  where  the 
patients  are  already  seriously  damaged,  and  the  reason  for  this  is 
obvious.  Such  are  the  patients  which  reach  the  hospitals,  where 
they  come  under  the  ken  of  those  who  have  charge  of  the  medical 
education  of  the  student,  and  their  teaching  is  accordingly  based 
upon  the  material  under  their  hands.  But  that  material  consists 
too  much  of  serious  emergencies  and  incurable  pathological 
developments.  The  present  system  of  medical  education  is 
divorced  too  much  from  the  work  of  the  general  practitioner, 
only  out-patient  practice  being  really  comparable  with  general 
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practice.  Following  this  line  of  argument  in  his  recent  book, 
'  The  Future  of  Medicine/  Sir  James  Mackenzie  has  suggested 
that  in  every  school  of  medicine  there  should  be  at  least  one 
teacher  who  has  done  ten  years  of  general  practice.  We  must 
not,  however,  confuse  this  proposal,  as  already  it  has  been 
confused,  with  a  recommendation  to  return  to  the  old  system  of 
apprenticeship,  under  which  the  medical  student  before  joining  a 
school,  acted  as  pupil,  pupil-assistant,  and  (alas,  too  often  !)  as 
obstetric  substitute  to  a  general  practitioner.  That  plan  had 
advantages  a  hundred  years  ago,  and,  perhaps,  even  fifty  years  ago, 
it  may  be  admitted,  for  the  medical  training  of  the  time  was  of  a 
much  more  simple  character.  To-day  any  return  to  such  procedures 
is  manifestly  absurd  ;  but  that  does  not  mean  that  there  is  no  real 
virtue  in  having  part  of  the  student's  training  in  the  hands  of  those 
with  immediate  experience  of  the  difficulties  with  which  the  general 
practitioner  will  meet  in  his  life's  work.  Without  labouring  the 
point  as  to  the  differences  between  the  medical  education  of  to-day 
and  that  of  the  first  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  essential 
plac  3  where  Sir  James  Mackenzie's  idea  departs  from  the  old  pro- 
cedure is  that  Sir  James  Mackenzie  would  only  suggest  that  the 
medical  education  of  the  apprentice,  a  student,  should  come  from 
selected  general  practitioners,  whereas  in  olden  times  the  value  of 
the  education  which  the  student  received  depended  entirely  upon 
the  unstandardised  ability  of  a  master — any  qualified  medical  man 
— to  impart  knowledge  to  the  apprentice — any  young  man  who 
thought  he  had,  or  whose  parents  thought  he  had,  a  bias  towards 
medcine.  Under  the  old  apprentice  system  some  students 
obtained  extraordinarily  valuable  training.  It  is  equally  obvious 
that  some  had  no  such  good  fortune. 

If  the  public  takes  advantage  of  the  opportunities  of  the  near 
future  to  co-operate  with  medical  endeavour ;  if  medicine  speaks 
frankly  and  intelligibly  on  preventive  problems  to  this  public  which 
both  in  theory  and  practice  is  becoming  scientifically  instructed ; 
and  :if  ministers,  before  taking  action,  listen  to  the  considered  views 
of  both  sides — then  the  new  Ministry  of  Health,  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  benefit,  will  be  transformed  into  an  immediate  power 
for  incalculable  good.  And  when  some  of  the  changes  designed 
appear  sweeping,  sedater  persons  can  take  comfort  from  the  fact 
that  of  these  changes  many  were  desired  by  the  leaders  of  thought 
in  tlie  early  Victorian  era,  whose  views  on  preventive  medicine  and 
the  relations  of  medicine  to  the  public  must  not  be  judged  by  the 
legislation  effected  without  taking  into  account  the  ideals  aimed  at. 
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TOUCHES  OF  VANISHED  HANDS. 
COLLATED  BY  SIR  HENRY  LUCY. 

'  Oh  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand, 
And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still ! ' 

FOR  many  years  I  have  been  accustomed  to  attend  sales,  at  Sotheby's 
and  other  marts,  when  a  collection  of  autograph  letters  or  rare  copies 
of  books  came  upon  the  market.  The  treasure-trove  is  generously 
opened  to  examination  by  the  passer-by  a  day,  sometimes  two 
days,  preceding  its  dispersal.  In  biography,  the  most  fascinating 
section  of  English  literature,  letters  passing  to  and  from  the  subjects 
of  the  work  form  attractive  chapters  of  the  story.  On  the  eve 
of  one  of  these  great  sales,  dated  and  signed,  here  they  are  spread 
out  for  all  the  world  to  read.  Here  are  the  sometimes  damaged 
paper  on  which  they  were  written,  the  faded  ink,  the  confidences 
and  confessions,  expressions  of  high  hope,  admission  of  failure,  the 
tittle-tattle  of  social  life,  the  frank  criticism  of  nearest  and  dearest 
friends,  the  unconscious  revelation  of  the  inner  nature  of  men  or 
women  whose  names  are  familiar  as  household  words. 

Some  of  the  letters  have  appeared  in  volumes  of  classic 
biography.  They  perhaps  gain  rather  than  lose  thereby.  The 
larger  portion  have  not  hitherto  attained  the  prominence  bestowed 
by  print,  and  throw  fresh  sidelights  upon  interesting  characters. 
How  they  came  to  fall  under  the  strong  light  that  beats  upon  an 
auction  rostrum  is  a  story  of  varied  accident.  For  the  most  part 
contributions  to  the  sale-room  come  from  the  hoarding  of  men  who 
have  devoted  much  time  and  money  to  the  collection  of  autograph 
letters  and  MS.  In  many  cases,  notably  a  recent  one  dealing  with 
Shelley's  correspondence,  the  MS.  brings  in  an  amount  of  money 
far  in  excess  of  the  market-price  of  the  author's  literary  masterpieces 
paid  by  an  honest  publisher. 

In  September  1811  Shelley  wrote  to  his  father  announcing  his 
marriage  with  Harriet  Westbrook,  insisting  that  his  own  conduct 
is  irreproachable  from  every  point  of  view,  but  that,  even  if  it 
were  not,  it  would  be  his  father's  duty  to  forgive  him. 

'  Father/  he  wrote, '  are  you  a  Christian  ?  Judge  not,  then,  lest  you 
be  judged.  Remember  the  forgiveness  of  injuries  which  Christians 
profess,  and  if  my  crime  were  even  deadlier  than  homicide,  forgive- 
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ne<;s  is  your  duty  !  What !  Will  you  not  forgive  ?  How  then  can 
yonr  boasted  professions  of  Christianity  appear  to  the  world, 
since  if  you  forgive  not  you  can  be  no  Christian  ?  .  .  .  But  by 
forgiveness,  I  do  not  mean  that  easier  exertion  which  contents 
itself  with  saying  "  I  forgive,"  and  then  sits  down  contented,  as 
having  discharged  its  duty.  .  .  .  You  must  bring  forth  fruits  meet 
for  repentance,  you  must  treat  me  as  a  son,  and  by  the  common 
institutions  of  society  your  superfluities  ought  to  go  towards  my 
support.  I  have  no  right  not  to  expect  it.' 

Two  months  later,  the  pistol  presented  to  the  head  of  his  father 
apparently  not  having  wrought  its  designed  effect,  he  wrote  to  his 
grandfather,  Sir  Bysshe  Shelley  : 

'  I  expect  from  your  liberality  and  justice  no  unfavourable 
construction  of  what  fools  in  power  would  denominate  insolence.. 
This  is  not  the  spirit  in  which  ~I  write.  I  write  in  the  spirit  of 
truth  and  candour.  If  you  will  send  me  some  money  to  keep  me 
and  my  wife  (and  I  know  you  are  not  ungenerous)  I  will  add  to  my 
respect  for  a  grandfather  my  love  for  a  preserver/ 

The  letter  to  his  father  brought  at  auction  £120,  a  sum  that 
would  have  been  exceedingly  use'ul  to  the  youthful  poet  on  his 
honeymoon.  This,  with  ten  other  of  his  letters,  produced  £1263, 
an  aggregate  exceeding  £100  apiece. 

Judicious  buying  of  autograph  letters  and  manuscript  is  exceed- 
ingly profitable.  A  copy  of  Shelley's  famous  '  Address  to  the 
Irish  People.'  published  in  Dublin  in  1812  at  the  price  of  fivepence, 
brought  at  this  sale  £220.  Four  years  earlier,  another  copy  fetched 
only  £140.  The  fact  that  the  pamphlet  advocated  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation and  Home  Rule  showed  how  rar  the  poet's  po'itical  views 
ragged  beyond  those  of  his  contemporaries.  Prices  freely  given 
for  books  for  the  Huth  Library,  dispersal  of  which  has  at  this  time 
of  vvriting  occupied  seven  prolonged  sales,  illustrate  the  tendency 
to  increase  in  value.  At  the  sale  of  the  portion  brought  under  the 
hammer  in  the  summer  of  1918,  three  volumes  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney's 
works  realised  £1355,  having  cost  Mr.  Huth  £171.  John  Skelton's 
'  Speake  Parot,'  1560,  bought  for  £5  5s.  in  1865,  now  sold  for  £150; 
and  '  Merie  Tales,'  1567,  rose  from  £25  in  1864  to  £360,  both  going 
to  New  York.  The  Elizabethan  play,  '  Gammer  Gurton's  Nedle,' 
fetched  £700,  having  cost  £64  at  the  Daniel  sale  in  1864.  The 
*  Songes  and  Sonnets '  of  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  1587, 
was  bought  for  £500,  having  cost  £42  in  1858,  upon  its  discovery 
in  a  cupboard  in  a  baker's  house  at  Chobham.  The  only  other  copy 
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is  in  the  Bodleian.  The  first  edition  of  Spenser's  '  Shephearde's 
Calendar,'  1579,  fetched  £720.  It  came  from  the  Charlemont 
Library,  and  in  1865  cost  Mr.  Huth  £31  10s. 

It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Huth  expended  £120,000  upon  his 
library.  Including  autographs  and  engravings,  it  had,  up  to  that 
date,  realised  £291,145,  and  there  was  left  a  remnant  to  supply- 
ma  terial  for  at  least  another  sale. 

There  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  taste  of  book  collectors 
of  the  present  day  and  in  1744,  when  Samuel  Baker,  the  first  book 
auctioneer,  and  forerunner  of  '  Sotheby's,'  stood  in  the  rostrum. 
Foreign  classics  have  fallen  in  estimation  and  in  price,  whilst 
everything  English  has  risen.  Time  was  when  the  original  quarto 
editions  of  Shakespeare  and  the  rarest  Elizabethan  dramatists 
might  have  been  picked  up  for  a  few  pence  each.  In  course  of 
time  the  value  of  early  copies  of  Shakespeare  began  to  be  recog- 
nised. At  *  Sotheby's,'  on  an  April  day  in  1799,  as  much  as 
£40  195.  was  paid  for  the  First  Folio  of  1623.  Another  shilling 
would  have  made  it  even  money  and  secured  the  book  for  a  com- 
peting bidder.  But  it  was  not  forthcoming.  Seven  years  ago 
a  copy  of  the  same  folio,  perchance  the  identical  one,  brought  at 
the  mart  in  Wellington  Street  £3600. 

In  1764  Henry  Fielding's  library  came  under  the  hammer. 
Books  enriched  with  his  autograph  notes  were  knocked  down  for 
3s.  each.  Five  volumes  of  legal  manuscript,  all  in  his  writing, 
went  for  13s.  Six  years  ago  the  novelist's  agreement  with  Andrew 
Millar  to  sell  the  copyright  of  '  Tom  Jones  '  brought  £1015,  many 
times  more  than  the  author  received  for  his  immortal  work. 

In  January  1917  there  was  brought  to  market  a  unique  col- 
lection of  Dr.  Johnson's  autograph  letters.  There  were  over  two 
hundred  of  them,  the  originals  having  been  addressed  to  Mrs.  Thrale 
over  a  series  of  years,  and  published  by  her  in  1788  under  the 
title  '  Letters  to  and  from  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.'  The  manuscripts 
retained  bear  mark  of  editorial  supervision.  In  many,  proper 
names  are  crossed  out,  and  some  have  paper  pasted  over  various 
passages.  The  collection  had  no  literary  value,  being  chiefly 
composed  of  passing  references  to  the  state  of  the  Doctor's  health, 
the  persons  with  whom  he  dined,  and  his  longing  to  be  once  more 
at  the  Thrales'  hospitable  home  at  Streatham,  invariably  con- 
cluding with  adieux  of  affectionate  friendship  for  his  correspondent. 
A  batch  of  the  letters  describe  his  journey,  in  company  with  Boswell, 
Western  Islands  of  Scotland. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  the  difference  in  style  between 
these  early  drafts  of  the  narrative  and  their  phrasing  in  his  book. 
Maoaulay's  quick  eye  recognised  the  alteration,  on  which  he 
remarked  : 

'  It  is  clear  that  Johnson  himself  did  not  think  in  the  dialect 
in  which  he  wrote.  The  expressions  which  first  came  to  his  tongue 
were  simple,  energetic  and  picturesque.  When  he  wrote  for 
publication  he  did  his  sentences  out  of  English  into  Johnsonese/ 

These  letters  confirm  the  impression,  if  it  were  ever  fleeting, 
that  Johnson's  feelings  towards  Mrs.  Thrale  were  deeper  and 
warmer  than  those  of  a  frequent  guest  and  constant  correspondent. 
Nevs  of  her  marriage,  on  the  death  of  her  first  (rather  stupid) 
husband,  with  the  Italian  singer,  Piozzi,  coming  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly,  cut  him  to  the  heart.  Her  letter,  written  to  him 
from  Bath  on  June  30,  1784,  reveals  her  knowledge  of  his  hopes 
and  intention.  This  is  given  in  her  book,  together  with  the  last 
letter  Johnson  wrote  to  her,  eight  days  later.  She,  however,  omits 
from  publication  the  scathing  epistle  he  penned  when  the  blow 
first  fell  upon  him. 

It  is  dated  July  2,  1784,  and  runs  thus  : 

'  If  I  interpret  your  letter  right,  you  are  ignommiously  married  ; 
if  it  is  yet  undone,  let  us  once  talk  together.  If  you  have  abandoned 
your  children  and  your  religion,  God  forgive  your  wickedness  ;  if 
you  have  forfeited  your  fame  and  your  country,  may  your  Folly 
do  no  further  mischief.  If  the  last  act  is  yet  to  do,  I,  who  have 
loved  you,  esteemed  you,  reverenced  you,  and  served  you,  I, 
who  long  thought  you  the  first  of  womankind,  entreat  that  before 
your  Fate  is  irrevocable,  I  may  once  more  see  you/ 

la  its  dignified,  scornful  wrath  this  epistle  recalls  Johnson's 
famous  letter  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  declining  as  '  too  late  '  proffered 
patronage. 

At  this  same  sale,  amid  many  interesting  letters,  was  one  from 
Lord  Beaconsfield  revealing  for  the  first  time,  as  far  as  I  am  familiar 
with  his  history,  the  crowning  ambition  of  his  life.  On  September  4, 
1879,  three  years  after  he  had  strengthened  his  hold  upon  the 
affections  of  Queen  Victoria  by  making  her  Empress  of  India,  he 
wrote  : 

'  I  wish  to  see  the  Queen  Dictatress  of  Europe  :  many  things 
are  preparing,  which  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  civilisation  render 
it  most  necessary  that  Her  Majesty  should  occupy  that  position/ 
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An  undated  letter  from  Queen  Anne  closely  recalls  the  parable 
of  the  unjust  judge  and  the  importunate  widow,  to  whose  plea  for 
justice  he  finally  yielded  '  lest  by  her  continual  coming  she  weary 
me/  I  follow  the  picturesque  spelling  of  Her  Majesty  (now  dead). 

'  I  have  bin  soe  pressed  againe  this  morning  by  ye  woman  y* 
gave  me  ye  enclosed  petition,  to  respite  ye  execution  of  Jeffries 
y*  I  can  not  help  writting  this  to  desire  you  to  order  a  reprieve 
till  fryday,  y*  there  may  be  time  to  enquire  into  what  this  woman 
says/ 

In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  dated  June  7, 1881,  Lord  Roberts  modestly 
says  (  Nothing  I  object  to  more  than  having  to  speak  in  public/ 
Occasionally  called  upon  to  take  part  in  debate  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  ' Bobs'  strategically  evaded  the  objection  by  bringing 
with  him  a  sheet  of  typed  MS.,  and  reading  it,  a  procedure  pro- 
hibited in  the  Commons,  but  permitted  in  the  Lords.  To  an 
intimate  friend,  who,  in  '  An  Inland  Voyage,'  figures  as  '  Cigarette,' 
R.  L.  Stevenson  writes  : 

'  We  have  been  a  dam  good  specimen  of  two  friends,  as  friends 
go  ;  and  I  don't  believe  that  death,  if  that  be  either  of  our  ideas, 
will  put  an  end  to  it.  The  divine  ether  into  which  I  resolve  will 
be  glad  to  meet  that  into  which  you  go/ 

Thackeray  had  two  styles  of  handwriting.  He  began  penning 
letters  and  MS.  at  a  sloping  angle,  in  later  years  reverting  to  the 
upright  style.  Using  the  former  fashion  he,  writing-  to  William 
Ritchie  on  November  24,  1856,  gleefVly  records  the  financial 
success  that  flashed  upon  him  after  '  Vanity  Fair '  had  captured 
the  reading  public. 

'  I  am/  he  writes,  '  coining  money  at  present  at  the  rate  of 
about  half  an  'Advocate-General,  say  £500  or  £600  a  month.  I 
get  £6000  for  my  next  book.  Cock-a-doodle-doo  ! ' 

In  a  letter  written  to  the  same  correspondent  the  following 
year,  we  get  a  peep  at  the  financial  difficulties  of  a  newspaper  of 
which  Thackeray  had  become  managing  director : 

'  Our  paper  is  well-nigh  ruined  for  want  of  a  few  pounds/  he 
writes  on  April  30,  1857.  '  We  have  before  us  the  best  prospects 
in  the  world.  A  thousand  cofTee-shop  men  have  sworn  to  take  in 
a  number  of  the  Constitutional.  Our  circulation  since  my  adminis- 
tration has  been  slowly  but  daily  increasing,  and  all  our  fine  pros- 
pects are  likely  to  fall  to  the  ground  because  we  want  such  a  mean 
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sum  as  a  thousand  pound.    Why,  Shallow  could  lend  it  to  FalstafE 
from  his  own  private  purse  !  ' 

Though  he  lost  money  in  this  enterprise  he  found  use  for  the 
experience  gained.  In  the  £6000  novel,  the  Constitutional  served 
him  as  the  lay  figure  for  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  the  paper  '  written 
for  gentlemen  by  gentlemen '  to  which  Pendennis  contributed. 

Next  to  the  Huth  Collection — if,  indeed,  not  superior  to  it — was 
the  treasure  of  the  late  Alfred  Morrison  of  Fonthill,  sold  last 
December.  Its  accumulation  was  a  long  labour  of  love.  Mr. 
Morrison  had  money,  leisure,  knowledge  and  good  luck.  Without 
the  latter  accessory  he  could  not  have  become  the  owner  of  a  letter 
written  by  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  on  the  early  morning  of  her  execu- 
tion ;  another  in  which  Oliver  Cromwell,  hot  from  the  fight, 
described  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor  ;  others  written  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  Henry  VIII.,  Charles  the  First,  Defoe,  Byron,  Keats, 
and  other  princes  in  English  literature.  A  letter  from  Charles  I., 
dated  from  Cardiff  on  July  31,  1645,  is  clear  as  copperplate. 
Written  to  the  Marquis  of  Ormond  after  the  battle  of  Naseby,  it 
sounds  a  tragic  note  of  despair. 

'  I  doe  principally  rely  upon  you,  for  your  utermost  assistance 
in  my  present  hazards/  the  fugitive  King  writes.  '  I  have  com- 
manded Digby  to  acquaint  you  at  large  with  all  particulars  of  my 
condition  :  what  I  have  to  hope  .  .  .  that  if  my  expectation  of 
relife  out  of  Ireland  be  not  in  some  good  measure  and  speedely 
answered  I  am  lykely  to  be  reduced  to  great  extremities/ 

Oliver  Cromwell's  story  of  Marston  Moor,  dated  '  Huntingdon, 
July  31,  1644/  lacks  the  prettiness  of  King  Charles'  script,  but  is 
clearly  and  boldly  written.  The  sheet  of  paper,  stained  with 
nearly  300  years'  alternate  dust  and  damp,  bears  mark  of  being 
folded  by  the  strong  hand  which,  with  God's  help,  '  made  the 
Koyalists  as  stubble  for  our  swords/  At  the  sale  it  brought  £300. 

En  this  collection  were  several  letters  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
wrinten  in  French,  in  Latin,  and  in  English,  The  handwriting, 
whose  flourishes  suggest  the  movement  of  a  frenzied  spider,  is 
difficult  to  decipher.  The  signature  '  Elizabeth  R.'  stands  forth 
imperative. 

Belonging  to  another  page  of  history  was  a  three-page  letter 

from  the   Empress   Eugenie,  addressed  to   the  Prince  Imperial. 

Dai  ed  February  24,  1858,  it  marks  the  climax  of  Imperial  prosperity 

and  power.     The  mother  playfully  addresses  her  boy  as  *  Monsieur 

VOL.  XLVIL— NO.  282,  N.S.  4) 
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le  Caporal/  obviously  a  reference  to  the  name,  '  le  petit  Caporal,5 ' 
given  to  the  great  Napoleon  by  his  devoted  soldiers.    Amongst 
miscellaneous   documents  was  a  receipt  for  a  money  payment 
signed  by  one  Sir  John  Fastolf,  an  English  captain  living  on  the 
'  27th  July,  1436/    The  name  suggests  the  origin  of  one  of  Shake 
speare's  most  popular  characters. 

In  the  circle  that  reverentially  sat  at  Dr.  Johnson's  feet,  it 
was  the  pleasing  custom  to  write  epitaphs  upon  each  other.  Gold- 
smith's characterisation,  in  this  form,  of  Garrick,  is  a  part  of  English 
literature.  Mr.  Morrison  was  fortunate  enough  to  pick  up  a  letter 
from  David  Garrick,  dated  London,  January  4,  1772,  in  whkh  the 
great  actor  wrote  an  epitaph  on  Hogarth.  As  far  as  I  know,,  it  ha& 
not  yet  appeared  in  print,  and  is  well  worth  quoting  : — 

'  Farewell,  great  Painter  of  Mankind, 

Who  reached  the  noblest  point  of  art. 
Whose  pictured  Morals  charm  the  Mind, 

And  thro*  the  eyes  correct  the  heart. 
If  Genius  fire  thee,  Reader,  stay, 

If  Nature  touch  thee,  drop  a  tear, 
If  neither  move  thee,  turn  away, 

For  Hogarth's  honoured  dust  lies  here/ 

Attention  at  the  sale  was  centred  upon  the  letter  from  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots.  Addressed  to  Henry  III.  of  France,  and  dated  '  ce 
Mercredy  d  deux  heures  apr&s  minuit '  (February  8, 1587),  it  was  the 
last  missive  she  ever  penned,  her  execution  following  a  few  hours 
later.  The  auction-room  was  crowded  by  intending  purchasers, 
each  desirous  to  add  this  gem  to  his  collection.  In  the  course  of 
the  Huth  sale  a  short  letter  from  the  hapless  Queen  fetched  some- 
thing over  £1000.  It  was  evident  that  this  one,  with  its  unique 
association,  would  realise  a  sum  considerably  in  advance  of  that 
record.  A  sensation  and  much  disappointment  followed  the 
announcement,  made  from  the  rostrum,  that  the  letter  had  been 
privately  purchased  with  intent  to  preserve  it  in  national  keeping. 
What  the  joint-purchasers,  Mr.  Leverton  Harris  and  his  friends, 
gave  for  it  has  never  been  disclosed. 

In  a  familiar  phrase  of  that  mine  of  wit  and  wisdom,  '  The 
Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table/  Lowell  wrote  :  '  Good  Americans, 
when  they  die,  go  to  Paris/  It  is  more  literally  true  that  rare 
autograph  letters,  when  they  are  sold,  go  to  New  York.  Thanks 
to  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Leverton  Harris  and  his  friends,  this  one 
did  not.  It  remains  in  this  country. 
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The  library  of  the  fifth  Earl  of  Orford,  descendant  of  Horace 
Walpole,  was  dispersed  in  1895.  It  included  many  fine  Aldine 
editions,  and  some  rare  Elzevirs.  Amongst  the  latter  was  what 
is  regarded  as  the  great  prize  of  Elzevir  collectors,  '  Le  Patissier 
Fra^ois/  There  are  very  few  copies  of  this  masterpiece 
remaining.  The  last  time  one  came  on  the  market,  just  twenty 
years  earlier,  it  brought  £130.  This,  for  a  book  which  measures 
five  inches  by  a  shade  under  three,  seems  pretty  stiff,  and 
the  marvel  grows  when,  turning  over  the  pages,  one  finds  them 
devoted  to  nothing  more  important  than  instructions  '  to  make 
all  sorts  of  pastry/  That  the  highest  art  of  the  prince  of  book- 
binders should  be  lavished  upon  such  form  of  literary  composition 
seoms  quaint. 

Another  book  with  rare  binding  was  a  volume  of  Plato,  from 
tho  library  of  Francis  I.  It  bears  date  1534,  and  is  one  of  the 
few  works  of  Geoffrey  Tory  which  the  hand  of  time  has  spa  red  < 
The  binding  is  of  brown  morocco,  the  sides  elaborately  tooled  in 
compartments  of  arabesque  borders.  The  inner  frame  consists 
of  geometrical  lines  and  scrolls,  with  the  royal  arms  of  France 
in  the  centre,  below  St.  George  and  the  Dragon.  There  were  two 
copies  of  '  Orlando  Furioso ' — one  Catherine  de  Medici's,  the  other 
Medame  de  Pompadour's.  The  former  is  a  masterpiece  of  the 
bidder's  art.  It  is  done  in  light-brown  calf,  inlaid  in  dark-brown 
centre,  with  corner  scrolls,  and  a  panel  and  large  double  M  and 
double  C  interlaced. 

No  one  in  these  days  binds  books  in  this  loving  fashion,  for 
the  sufficient  reason  that  there  is  no  one — certainly  no  sufficient 
number  of  people — disposed  to  find  the  money  to  pay  the  bill. 
Tho  few  antique  specimens  of  these  works  that  come  to  light  to-day 
are  eagerly  snapped  up  at  what  seem  fabulous  prices.  In  Lord 
Oriord's  collection  there  was  a  copy  of  a  '  Book  of  Meditations/ 
dedcated  to  Henry  III.  of  France,  a  relic  from  his  library,  for 
which  Lord  Orford  paid  £100.  Perhaps  the  gem  of  the  collection 
wa«5  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament  in  Le  Mourner's  binding,  printed 
in  Paris  in  1712.  This  tiny  volume  brought  £350,  a  price  due 
entirely  to  the  binding,  since,  unlike  other  books  named,  it  has 
no  special  history  of  personal  proprietorship. 

Mr.  Henry  Wheatley's  library,  sold  eight  months  ago,  included, 
as  raight  be  expected  from  the  author  of  *  Pepysiana  '  and  editor  of 
Pepys' c  Diary/  a  group  of  works  connected  with  Charles  II.  's  Secre- 
tary to  the  Admiralty.  It  included  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of 
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his  '  Memoires  '  relating  to  the  state  of  the  Royal  Navy  in  England, 
printed  in  1690,  adorned  by  a  portrait  of  the  author.  There  was 
also  a  copy  of  the  '  Diary/  as  first  deciphered  by  the  Rev.  J.  Smith 
and  given  to  the  world  in  1825.  Among  a  series  of  papers  and 
documents  relating  to  the  period  are  several  which  show  that  the 
diarist,  faithful  to  his  official  charge,  more  than  once  bestirred 
himself  to  reform  the  condition  of  the  Navy,  grievously  suffering 
from  maladministration  in  high  quarters.  In  an  autograph  letter 
of  If  folio  pages,  dated  December  18,  1676,  he  brought  the  subject 
under  the  notice  of  Sir  William  Coventry,  Commissioner  of  the 
Navy.  Earlier,  in  a  letter  written  on  January  9,  1673-4,  he  in- 
effectually addressed  a  similar  remonstrance  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty. 

The  collection  included  Pepys'  copy,  with  marginal  notes,  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1661,  authorising  the  raising  of  the 
-sum  of  £584,978  2s.  2^d.  'for  the  speedy  building  of  thirty  ships 
of  war.'  The  2^d.  is  an  odd  item  of  the  sum,  marking  the  precision 
of  account  kept  by  the  Admiralty  in  Stuart  times.  The  total 
amount  sufficient  for  building  thirty  ships  will  create  a  feeling  of 
envy  in  the  breast  of  Sir  Eric  Geddes,  by  contrast  with  the  cost  of 
a  first-class  cruiser  at  to-day's  rate  of  expenditure. 

A  series  of  nine  letters  were  addressed  to  a  friend  in  Rome  by 
Cardinal  York,  grandson  of  James  II.,  the  last  of  the  royal  house 
of  Stuart.  They  cast  a  melancholy  light  upon  the  closing  years 
of  the  life  of  his  brother,  known  in  history  as  the  Pretender.  I 
quote  a  few  sentences,  preserving  the  Cardinal's  spelling : 

'  Could  wee  but  gett  the  better  of  the  Bottle  I  shou'd  yett  hope 
everything.  ...  I  found  my  Br  very  sober  yesterday  as  he  has 
been  for  some  days,  but  the  fear  is  that  as  soon  as  he  getts  well 
again  he  forgetts  everything.  .  .  .  My  Br  betwixt  you  and  me  is 
as  incapable  to  govern  any  soul,  as  he  is  to  incapable  to  have  a 
wife,  as  long  as  the  nasty  habit  of  the  Bottle  cannot  be  got  over. 
.  .  .  Sobriety  has  gone  on  very  well  all  these  day's  past,  but  I  am 
allwaise  afraid  wee  shall  soon  have  some  relapse  ;  the  short  and 
long  of  everything  is  that  God  Allmighty  must  touch  is  heart  an 
change  is  head  before  wee  can  expect  any  essential  change/ 

The  correspondence  is  dated  from  April  to  August  1767,  at 
which  time  the  Prince  who  won  the  heart  of  Scotland,  and  almost 
recaptured  the  crown  of  England,  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  just  forty- 
seven  years  old.  He  died  five  years  later,  friendless  and  in  poverty. 
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Looking  not  long  ago  through  a  private  collection  of  autograph 
lei  ters  written  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century  by  well-known 
public  men,  I  came  upon  one  that  vividly  marks  the  contrast  with 
our  present  methods  of  electing  a  new  Parliament  upon  the  lines  of 
tho  latest  Reform  Bill.  It  throws  a  vivid  light  upon  the  condition  of 
th3  constituencies  before  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1832.  Writing 
to  Lord  John  Russell  on  October  18,  1826,  James  Abercromby, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  from  1835  to  1839,  when  he  re- 
tir3d,  being  elevated  to  the  peerage  with  the  title  Lord  Dunfermline, 
said  : — 

'  I  will  now  state  to  you  distinctly  what  has  passed  with  respect 
to  Bandon.  When  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  left  England  we  settled 
all  that  related  to  those  places  in  which  he  had  influence,  except 
Bandon.  We  agreed  to  keep  that  open  for  any  friend,  especially 
anyone  who  might  be  a  victim  to  his  support  of  the  Catholics.  I 
had  at  one  time  resolved  to  return  you  for  Bandon,  and  spoke  to 
the  Duke  of  Bedford.  But  Duncannon,  having  taken  fright  about 
his  own  seat,  wished  to  be  returned  for  Bandon,  and  it  was  done. 
I  was  told  that  the  seat  was  in  the  market,  and  offered  for  sale. 
Lord  Bandon  has  the  power  of  returning  whom  he  wishes,  but  is 
under  an  honourable  agreement  to  make  it  an  alternative  seat 
wii;h  the  D.  of  Devon.  The  only  principle  on  which  he  would 
propose  to  sell  it  would  be  that  of  treating  the  momentary  return 
of  Duncannon  as  a  fulfilment  of  his  engagement.' 

This  expedient  appears  to  have  been  adopted.  A  month  after 
this  letter  was  written,  Lord  John  was  returned  for  the  Irish 
borough  of  Bandon — or,  to  be  precise,  for  its  noble  proprietor. 

Another  private  collection  of  autograph  letters  with  which  I 
am  familiar  brings  under  fresh  light  the  kindliness  of  Charles 
Dickens.  Of  different  dates,  they  are  addressed  to  various 
aspirants  for  literary  occupation.  One  is  dated  as  far  back  as  1844. 
It  gives  precise  instructions  as  to  the  course  his  correspondent, 
evidently  a  stranger,  should  take  in  forwarding  his  manuscript. 

'  A  magazine  sheet/  he  writes  *  is  16  pages.  The  rate  of 
remuneration  to  unknown  writers  is  six  or  eight  guineas  a  sheet 
usually.  Many  unknown  writers  write  for  nothing.  I  wrote  for 
the  next  thing  to  it  myself  when  I  was  one-and-twenty.' 

He  was  at  that  period  thirty-two,  had  written  '  Pickwick,' 
'  Oliver  Twist/  *  Nicholas  Nickleby/  and  the  immortal  '  Christmas 
Carol/ 
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*  The  only  additional  piece  of  advice  I  can  give  you,'  he  adds, 
'  is  to  concentrate  on  this  pursuit  all  the  patience  that  would  be 
required  in  all  the  other  pursuits  of  this  world  put  together,  and 
to  lay  your  account  with  having  it  tried.' 

In  another  letter  to  Mrs.  Gaskell,  bearing  date  February  21, 
1853,  he  returns  some  manuscript  she  submitted  to  him  on  behalf 
of  a  friend. 

'  The  papers/  he  writes,  '  possess  no  kind  of  characteristic 
to  render  them  available.  Between  ourselves,  and  not  for  informa- 
tion of  the  authoress,  they  are  of  that  intensely  dreary  and  common- 
place description  to  which  not  even  the  experience  of  this  place 
[he  writes  from  the  office  of  All  the  Year  Round]  reconciles  my 
wondering  mind.  Everybody  could  write  such  things,  I  imagine. 
But  how  anybody  can  contentedly  sit  down  to  it  is  inscrutable, 
Don't  you  feel  the  same  astonishment  ?  People  don't  plunge  into 
churches  and  play  the  organs  without  knowing  the  notes  or  having 
the  ghost  of  an  ear.  Yet  fifty  people  a  day  will  rush  into  manuscript 
who  have  no  earthly  qualification  but  the  actual  physical  art  of 
writing/ 

In  a  long  letter,  written  so  recently  as  1870,  he  addresses  a 
verse-maker,  who  had  been  introduced  to  him  by  Lord  Lytton. 

'  Your  river  tale/  he  writes,  '  is  a  weak  repetition  of  the  form 
of  your  printed  story.  The  German  manner  will  not  carry  the 
feeble  matter.  If  you  will  consider  the  river  story  apart  from 
that  manner,  I  think  you  will  find  it  extremely  commonplace,  with 
nothing  in  the  way  of  character  or  incident  to  support  it.  There 
is  a  vast  deal  too  much  proclamation  of  poetry  without  the  appear- 
ance of  the  reality  after  the  trumpets  have  been  blown.  All  the 
stock-in-trade  of  the  miserable  little  books  of  verses  that  constantly 
accumulate  on  my  table  reappears  in  no  new  form.  I  call  them 
miserable  because  they  make  me  so  in  the  evidence  they  present  of 
a  mistaken  vocation  and  its  attendant  inevitable  bitterness  of 
disappointment.  The  true  romance  and  poetry  of  human  life  or 
external  nature  is  not  to  be  found  so  as  to  awaken  a  response  in 
any  reasonable  breast  by  crying — Lo  here  !  Lo  there  !  See  where 
it  comes  !  Look  where  it  goes  !  This  is  it !  That  is  it !  The  other 
is  it !  You  will  get  nowhere  by  the  road  you  are  now  pursuing. 
You  are  in  a  worn-out  way  that  never  was  a  very  firm  one,  and. 
has  been  trodden  into  a  mere  Slough  of  Despond/ 

As  Editor  of  a  popular  weekly  journal,  with  a  turn  for  literature, 
Edmund  Yates,  for  more  than  twenty  years,  had  placed  at  his  dis- 
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poaal  copies  of  the  books  of  the  day.  Had  he  kept  them  all,  his 
house  would  have  been  filled  every  twelve  months.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  observe  what  books  he  selected  for  his  private  library.  They, 
in  the  main,  were  biography,  travel  and  poetry.  Almost  the  only 
novels  were  by  Charles  Dickens,  for  the  most  part  first  editions, 
sorie  presented  by  the  author  with  kindly  inscription  in  the  well- 
known  blue  ink,  which  Yates  himself  adopted  for  daily  use.  The 
'  Tile  of  Two  Cities,'  published  at  a  time  when  Yates  was  one  of 
the  most  industrious  young  men  on  the  staff  of  Household  Words, 
wan  the  first  copy  of  his  works  presented  by  the  great  master.  Then 
^came  '  The  Uncommercial  Traveller '  and,  lastly,  '  Great  Expecta- 
tions,' perhaps  the  least  widely  known,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  a 
ifew  Dickens  students,  not  the  least  delightful  of  the  entrancing 
list. 

Beyond  these,  Yates  had  reverently  collected  early  editions, 
including  a  precious  copy  of  '  Pickwick  Papers,'  and  another  of 
*  Nicholas  Nickleby,'  with  a  portrait  of  the  novelist  as  he  looked 
about  the  year  1838.  Another  treasure  he  liked  to  show  his  friends 
was  a  volume,  richly  bound  in  Russian  leather,  containing  a  number 
of  letters  written  to  him  by  Dickens  between  the  years  1854  and 
1870.  There  were  some  three  dozen  in  all,  each  page  flashing  with 
touches  of  humour.  It  seemed  strange  that  an  heirloom  of  this 
character  should  be  put  up  to  public  auction.  But  so  it  was 
decreed,  and  this  volume,  dear  to  Yates'  faithful  heart,  was  knocked 
down  to  the  highest  bidder.  So  was  the  writing-slope  used  for 
many  years  by  Dickens.  It  bears  a  silver  plate  setting  forth  how 
it  served  the  great  novelist  on  the  day  of  his  death,  was  one  of  the 
familiar  objects  in  his  study  ordered  by  his  will  to  be  distributed 
amongst  those  who  loved  him,  '  and  was  accordingly  given  by  his 
executrix  to  Edmund  Yates.' 

At  one  period  of  his  busy  life,  Yates  was  a  great  collector  of 
autographs.  At  a  time  when  he  was  not  exactly  rolling  in  wealth, 
he  bought  at  the  Soyer  sale  the  autograph  album  of  that  eminent 
cork,  a  dainty  dish,  containing  hundreds  of  signatures  of  more  or 
les;i  great  men  who  flitted  through  the  middle  of  the  century.  Inter- 
lea  ved  were  letters  from  Albert  Smith,  Dicky  Doyle,  Count  D'Orsay, 
George  Cruikshank,  and  others  with  whom  the  Barnum  of  the 
kitchen  managed  to  get  into  correspondence.  Yates  had  his  own 
autograph  book,  a  volume  bound  in  the  sumptuous  style  his  soul 
loved.  It  contains  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  letters,  including 
among  the  writers  Theodore  Hook,  Charles  Dickens.  Kemble, 
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Edmund  Kean,  Brougham,  Lady  Morgan,  Grace  Darling,  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  Leech,  Douglas  Jerrold,  and  Albert  Smith.  Another 
original  idea  in  the  autograph- collecting  line  was  a  volume  of 
Tennyson, .  the  fly- leaves  covered  with  autographs  of  men  and 
women  known  to  The  World,  in  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  and 
far  beyond  it. 

Most  of  the  volumes  offered  for  sale  were  presentation  copies, 
with  the  autograph  of  the  author.  I  noticed  with  pardonable 
pride  that  in  the  severely  pruned  library  my  old  master  found 
room  for  three  out  of  the  not  numerous  published  works  of  one  of 
his  young  men,  prominently  associated  with  The  World  in  the 
earliest  days  of  its  creation. 
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A    FANTASY  OF  LEGEND-, 

ALMOST  all  the  old  churches  with  which  Northern  France  abounds 
have  had  their  legend,  relating  to  some  curious  incident  in  their 
building,  and  hinted  at  sometimes  by  an  often  recurring  figure 
in  the  stained  glass  of  a  small  chapel,  or  by  a  curious  head  fan- 
tastically carved  on  a  corbel  half  hid  amongst  the  many  figures 
of  a  Gothic  screen ;  or  again,  as  at  Rouen,  by  a  quaint  stiff  form 
traced  with  the  point  of  a  trowel  on  the  still  damp  plaster  by  a 
workman  pausing  in  the  midday  sun. 

Few  people  have  time  to  attempt  to  seek  the  origin  of  these 
vague  tales,  and  even  if  they  desired  to  do  so,  often  no  definite 
information  is  to  be  found  even  amongst  the  oldest  families  in  the 
neighbourhood.  These  stories  have  for  the  most  part  remained 
in  a  state  of  vagueness,  people  being  too  busy  in  their  working 
hours  to  furnish  forth  their  details;  but  sometimes  a  peasant, 
renting  at  noon  from  the  tending  of  the  vines,  has  pondered  over 
these  elusive  traditions,  and  being  of  a  temperament  somewhat 
more  poetical  than  the  rest,  has  gilded  the  main  form  of  the  tale 
with  elaborate  flowing  detail,  just  as  on  some  great  church,  the 
rmdn  part  being  built,  there  still  remains  the  various  labour  of 
final  decoration,  that  veritable  lacework  of  minute  carving  which 
renders  the  whole  a  glowing  mass  of  light  and  shade.  And  indeed 
is  it  not  from  such  folk  as  these  that  the  foundations  of  all  Pagan 
rm'ths  have  originated  ? — the  association  of  corporeal  wants — 
firo,  water,  wine — with  a  person  more  masterful,  more  artistic 
thun  his  fellows,  and  in  a  short  time  the  deity  is  created,  the  worship 
of  the  Dionysus,  the  Hephaestus  firmly  established;  and  what 
are  these  later  myths  and  legends  but  the  survival  of  a  kind  of 
paganism  that  lives  on  amongst  these  simple  folk  ? 

As  one  ascends  the  hills  coming  from  the  west,  and  catches  a 
glimpse  for  the  first  time  through  the  tall  poplar  trees  of  the  town 
of  Abbeville,  lying  snugly  on  the  other  side  of  the  Somme,  only 
one  great  building  looms  out  above  the  seemingly  even  line 
of  purple  roofs ;  it  is  the  Church  of  St.  Vulfran.  A  conspicuous 
church  tower  seen  for  the  first  time  when  gazing  down  upon  a 
misty  town  has  a  look  of  grave  earnestness ;  the  serenity  of  a 
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noble  form  above  the  chaotic  disorder  of  men's  houses.  And  the 
Church  of  St.  Vulfran  presents  an  unusually  irregular  outline 
against  the  green  evening  sky.  At  first  the  eye  hardly  compre- 
hends the  different  parts.  The  nave  is  seen  behind  the  two  tall 
towers  which  flank  the  central  portal,  but  the  choir  lies  hidden. 
Seen  too  is  the  great  wall  surmounted  by  a  lantern,  which  stretches 
like  a  gaunt  arm  heavenwards  ;  some  time  passes  before  one  realises 
that  it  is  the  beginning  of  a  mighty  northern  transept  never  finished. 
Of  all  the  towns  in  Northern  France,  where  the  products  of 
successive  ages  are  blended  together  in  a  harmonious  whole,  the 
town  of  Abbeville  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  types  to  be  found 
by  the  wanderer.  It  is  essentially  a  town  of  the  North  ;  none  of 
the  radiant  luxury  of  the  vine  and  idle  voluptuousness  that  is  to 
be  found  in  the  southern  towns  is  there ;  yet  at  the  same  time  it  is 
quite  distinct  from  the  massiveness  of  the  Flemish  towns.  In 
spring  the  surrounding  country,  seemingly  of  wild  flowers,  with  long 
intersecting  lines  of  swaying  poplars,  presents  an  aspect  of  homeliness 
and  comfort,  but  not  luxury  ;  a  physiognomy  of  undulating  country 
and  winding  river.  And  in  the  town  itself  the  older  houses  are 
for  the  most  part  faced  with  timber  and  undecorated,  excepting 
that  here  and  there  one  comes  across  a  wellnigh  unaltered  specimen 
of  the  old  hotel  with  forecourt,  now  covered  with  long  waving  grass, 
and  the  facade  gilded  with  some  delicate  work  ;  the  ends  of  timbers 
adorned  with  weird  heads — half  man,  half  beast — and  everywhere 
the  flowing  capricious  lines  of  arabesques  and  scrolls  chasing  each 
other  over  the  twisted  beams.  Of  such  La  Maison  de  Francois  yet 
affords  a  pleasing  and  interesting  example.  And  then  there  is 
St.  Vulfran,  with  its  wonderful  facade,  almost  symmetrical — a  rare 
thing  for  the  churches  in  Northern  France — and  with  what  care 
the  architect  has  divided  it  into  nine  distinct  parts,  each  part 
containing  in  some  form  or  other  the  same  '  motif,'  that  of  the 
arch  and  the  gable.  Over  the  windows  the  gables  are  ogee,  while 
over  the  doors  they  are  straight.  And  the  designer  has  not  been 
afraid  to  resort  to  one  or  two  bold  and  unusual  expedients  in  order 
to  obtain  a  more  harmonious  design:  inclining  the  ogees  above 
the  windows  of  the  towers,  toward  each  other,  so  that  the  whole 
may  balance  better ;  inserting  a  shield  at  the  apex  of  the  gables 
above  the  doors,  in  order  that  the  intersection  may  be  softened 
by  means  of  these  lines  flowing  in  an  opposite  direction ;  con- 
structing projecting  canopies  freely,  to  shelter  the  statues,  instead 
of  forming  recessed  niches  in  the  buttresses,  which  with  the  elaborate 
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debail  they  already  possess,  might  have  the  apparent  effect  of 
weakening  them. 

At  a  time  before  the  Revolution  the  town  of  Abbeville  boasted 
of  a  number  of  churches,  far  exceeding  that  usually  allotted  to  a 
to\vn  of  like  population ;  now  but  few  others  remain.  Of  these 
St.  Gilles  is  by  far  the  most  beautiful,  and  it  would  seem  that  the 
de/out  builder  had  sought  only  to  please  the  eye,  for  the  great 
flamboyant  portal  reduces  to  entire  insignificance  the  rest  of  the 
building.  And  this  incongruity  may  often  be  found ;  indeed  the 
treatment  of  the  doors  forms  almost  a  typical  difference  between 
tho  English  and  the  French  churches.  Was  it  that  the  builder 
was  never  able  to  finish  the  vast  scheme  that  burdened  his  mind, 
or  did  he  really  only  seek  to  make  the  portals  of  such  vast  dimen- 
sions, hoping  perhaps  that  the  Holy  Spirit  might  enter  there— 
who  knows  what  strange  fancy  may  have  led  him  to  it  ? 

It  has  often  been  said  that  a  real  artist  seeing  before  him  a  series 
of  master's  work,  executed  at  different  periods,  will  instinctively 
choose  a  work  produced  just  before  the  zenith  has  been  reached 
as  ohat  which  gives  him  the  most  pleasure.  Signs  of  early  struggles 
overcome,  but  with  still  a  few  fresh  ones  ahead,  give  to  the  work 
an  indescribable  freshness  which  is  lacking  when  the  height  has  been 
reached,  and  which  is  not  equalled  in  the  rich  decay  that  is  to  follow. 
And  so  it  is  with  that  rare  artist,  the  susceptible  lover  of  archi- 
tecture ;  to  him  the  church  in  perhaps  the  whole  of  France  that 
will  give  him  the  intensest  joy  is  Notre-Dame  de  Chartres.  Severe 
though  it  may  be,  everywhere  there  are  signs  of  great  difficulties — 
early  struggles — overcome,  with  yet  a  few  fresh  ones  looming 
ahoad  ;  it  is  Gothic  almost  at  its  zenith.  The  first  great  difficulty 
of  the  vaulting  which  evolved  that  most  typical  Gothic  feature, 
the  pointed  arch,  is  here  first  used  ;  indeed  the  cathedral  at  Chartres 
is  one  of  the  few  churches  of  that  date  which  possesses  pointed 
diagonal  ribs.  But,  however  true  this  doctrine  may  be,  the  rich 
decay  of  the  flamboyant  style,  with  its  wondrous  intricacies,  its 
aerial  detail,  and  its  delicate  flowing  lines,  must  hold  the  onlooker 
in  j,  rapt  fascination. 

The  first  time  I  saw  St.  Vulfran  of  Abbeville  the  sun  had  just 
hidden  behind  the  purple  roofs  of  the  many-gabled  houses,  and 
only  the  top  story  of  the  great  facade  was  bathed  in  a  golden  light, 
mating  the  saints  in  their  niches  appear  to  have  veritable  nimbi 
about  their  heads.  And  presently  I  entered. 

A    disappointment,  however,  awaited   me  there.    The  paltry 
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choir,  added  in  an  age  when  religious  fervour  was  almost  dead, 
seemed  to  ruin  the  somewhat  narrow  nave,  instead  of  by  its  aerial- 
ness  making  it  to  appear  wider.  And  the  piers,  already  without 
capitals  in  the  flamboyant  nave,  had  in  the  choir  deteriorated  in 
the  hands  of  these  post- Gothic  builders  into  shafts  of  fat  undulations 
without  undercut  or  fillet,  no  longer  fit  to  be  dignified  with  the 
title  of  moulding.  But  nothing  could  spoil  the  superb  triforium, 
each  bay  of  which  is  different  from  its  neighbour,  as  if  the  skilful 
workmen,  aided  by  the  struggles  of  the  earlier  generations,  twisted 
the  unwieldy  stone,  making  it  completely  subservient  to  their 
many  whims,  and  it  is  unspoiled  by  a  too  subservient  adherence 
to  logic,  which  led  the  builders  of  St.  Urban  at  Troyes  to  determine 
the  triforium  and  clerestory  into  one  large  window,  an  action  of 
effacement  consequent  to  the  one  which  caused  the  mullions  of  the 
clerestory  windows  to  descend  to  the  cill  of  the  triforium,  as  at 
Amiens.  But  it  is  the  bases  of  the  piers  that  are  an  evidence  of  the 
most  wonderful  masonic  skill  in  the  whole  church,  and  this  helps 
to  show  the  great  conscientiousness  of  these  Gothic  builders,  seeing 
that  to  the  eye  of  the  layman  such  subtleties  would  in  all  proba- 
bility pass  unobserved.  Each  set  of  mouldings  from  the  ribs  rests 
on  its  own  base,  as  it  were,  the  intermediate  mouldings  being  pro- 
vided with  a  base  which  should  include  the  whole  pier,  but  which 
makes  way  for  these  interruptions,  causing  changes  of  surfaces,  and 
intersection,  so  fine  as  only  to  be  detected  by  touch,  the  eye  being 
inadequate  for  such  delicacies.  And  the  experienced  traveller 
knows  that  it  is  always  worth  his  while  to  enter  the  sacristies  of 
the  churches  about  these  parts,  never  knowing  what  wondrous 
work  of  art  may  await  him  there  :  superb  enamels,  morsels  of  old 
frescoes,  and  the  like— the  real  old  religious  spirit  lingering  on  visibly 
in  the  half  light.  And  the,  Church  of  St.  Vulfran  at  Abbeville  is 
no  exception,  for  there  is  to  be  seen  a  crucifix,  a  perfect  gem 
of  the  late  eleventh  or  early  twelfth  century,  by  an  unknown  master, 
found,  so  the  sacristan  will  tell  you,  buried  in  the  sand  under  the 
bed  of  the  river,  so  that  for  many  centuries  the  water  had  flowed 
over  it,  washing  it  as  pure  as  the  thoughts  of  those  pious  people 
who  wrought  it,  but  also  washing  away  some  of  the  rich  enamel 
with  which  it  was  adorned,  so  that  now  only  a  few  fragments — 
their  brilliant  lustre  long  since  departed — remain.  And  the  face  ! 
What  loving  resignation  is  there ;  pain  made  exquisite  by  the  prox- 
imity to  God — the  merging  of  the  parting  soul  into  God's  very  self, 
as  the  Catholic  religion  will  have  it.  One  might  think  that  it  had 
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been  carved  by  one  of  those  mystics  with  whom  the  Middle  Ages 
abound,  who  during  their  self-inflicted  physical  suffering  seem  to 
hav3  become  inspired  and  actually  to  have  seen  the  sufferings  of 
Chr.st  visibly  before  them.  And  as  I  turned  to  go  the  sacristan 
helc  me,  seeing  perhaps  that  I  appeared  more  interested  in  what 
he  had  shown  me  than  the  average  tourist  who  passed,  guide  book 
in  land,  hurriedly  through  the  church.  He  told  me,  talking  very 
rapidly  as  though  not  caring  whether  I  understood  or  not,  fragments 
of  f,  curious  story  about  some  mysterious  writing  on  the  wall  of 
a  side  chapel  formed  between  the  buttresses  which  had  long  since 
disappeared,  the  last  words  to  become  erased  being  '  Jamais  .  .  . 
fini/  the  whole  tale  having  survived  a  perilous  existence  of  being 
handed  on  from  generation  to  generation,  the  original  form  probably 
becoming  greatly  embellished  or  perhaps  completely  changed 
in  the  process. 

The  following  day,  to  beguile  a  misty  afternoon,  I  found  myself 
wandering  into  an  old  bric-a-bric  shop  lying  in  a  narrow  street 
behind  the  Church.  It  was  not  a  monotonous  display  of  a  stock- 
in-trade  type,  of  which  one  sees  so  many  in  all  big  towns,  but  a 
veritable  museum  of  real  antiquities,  and  the  owner,  a  frank  blue- 
eyed  Breton,  well  turned  seventy  years,  was  really  proud  of  his 
vared  goods  and  almost  loth  to  part  with  them.  One  noticed 
the?'e  many  articles  of  household  use  of  the  last  centuries,  and 
many  treasures  rescued  from  the  devastated  churches  and  old 
houses  of  the  neighbourhood ;  among  them  a  brilliant  fragment 
of  stained  glass,  fine  work  of  the  fifteenth  century,  representing 
whi.t  appeared  to  be  our  Lord  in  the  act  of  stretching  a  great  beam 
of  Y7Ood.  Certainly  He  had  a  crimson  nimbus  about  His  head, 
and  He  was  pulling  at  a  beam,  held  fast  at  one  end  by  a  multitude 
of  men.  I  turned  inquiringly  to  the  owner :  '  Ah,  Monsieur, 
vous  avez  la  quelque  chose  de  tres  rare/  and  he  looked  anxious, 
almost  terrified  when  I  touched  the  glass.  By  means  of  inquiries 
of  1  im  and  the  tale  of  the  sacristan  on  the  previous  day  the  story 
sha  ped  itself. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  masonry  of  the 
Church  of  St.  George,  which  stood  in  the  square,  since  taking  its 
name  from  the  statue  in  its  centre  and  called  Place  l'Amiral  Cour- 
bet.  was  fairly  well  advanced ;  the  chancel  arches  and  those  of  the 
south  wall  of  the  nave  were  already  finished,  while  on  the  north 
the  wooden  centreing,  newly  removed  from  the  south  side,  was 
still  in  place  in  the  end  bay,  and  waiting  now  to  take  the  first  order 
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of  voussoirs,  with  their  delicate  mouldings  already  carved  upon 
them.  It  was  at  this  period  that  trenches  were  dug  for  the  founda- 
tions of  a  new  church,  the  present  St.  Vulfran,  and  soon  a  rivalry 
set  up  between  the  workmen  on  the  one  church  and  those  on  the 
other.  At  first  only  good  humour  was  exchanged  ;  a  few  pleasant 
jokes  shouted  from  the  one  scaffolding  to  the  other,  a  few  half- 
sarcastic  words  exchanged  in  the  midday  pause.  But  then, 
as  time  went  on,  it  was  seen  that  the  growth  of  the  new  church 
was  much  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  other,  although  the  work 
was  as  delicate  and  refined  as  that  on  St.  George,  each  workman 
offering  the  best  services  he  could,  both  for  the  love  of  his  art 
and  his  love  of  God  ;  but  now  the  pleasant  rivalry  seemed  to  grow 
to  enmity,  often  a  fight  after  dusk  between  two  men  leading  to 
the  dismissal  of  two  trusty  workers ;  and  in  the  night  tools  seemed 
to  disappear,  stones  become  displaced.  And  little  by  little  discord 
crept  over  the  whole  town,  some  wishing  the  one  church  to  be  com- 
pleted first  and  lavishing  their  money  to  pay  for  more  workmen 
and  more  splendid  jewels  and  brass,  some  expending  their  energies 
on  behalf  of  the  other  building.  And  so  things  went  on,  the  one 
party  hindering  the  other  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  and  the  over- 
seers urging  on  the  work  with  undue  speed,  and  many  a  man  bowed 
down  with  years,  who  paid  no  heed  to  the  vain  strife,  but  worked 
on  steadily,  albeit  too  slowly  for  the  ever-urging  masters,  was 
dismissed,  and  wandered  to  seek  work  elsewhere,  and  his  place 
was  filled  by  a  younger  man,  whose  youthful  passions  flung  him 
headlong  into  the  fight,  and  made  him  work  with  double  zeal. 

And  one  day,  many  months  later — the  work  proceeding  more 
rapidly  than  was  usual  for  that  period,  but  yet  with  that  slow  deter- 
mination which  characterises  the  erection  of  Gothic  work — as 
the  most  skilful  of  a  band  of  carvers  was  working  on  the  lofty 
triforium  of  St.  George's,  rendering  it  into  a  very  network  of  thin, 
twisting  lines,  but  never  being  able  to  make  it  equal  to  the  vision 
he  had  within  him,  a  Greek  urn  was  unearthed  by  a  party  of  masons  ; 
here  indeed  were  the  very  lines  that  the  carvers  sought  to  express, 
the  very  art  achieved,  but  lacking  in  that  seriousness  that  the 
medieval  workman  had  at  his  command.  The  vessel  showed 
signs  of  that  early  metal  work  that  Homer  typifies  for  us  in  his 
description  of  the  shield  of  Achilles ;  the  grace  of  the  half-erased 
figures  was  still  visible.  It  was  work  belonging  to  Oriental  Greece, 
Ionic  work  as  opposed  to  the  sterner  and  more  European  work 
of  the  Dorians ;  for,  just  as  in  all  countries  which  extend  from  a 
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northern  climate  to  a  southern,  the  north  will  always  be  stronger 
a:ad  more  robust,  while  in  the  south  will  be  sparkling  wine  and 
ojve  trees,  so  it  was  with  Greece — to  the  east  the  lonians,  idle  and 
voluptuous  in  their  luxury,  fond  of  fine  metal  work  and  jewellery, 
whilst  to  the  west  were  the  sterner  Dorians.  And  this  vessel 
was  put  aside  to  be  used  at  a  supper  shortly  to  be  given  to  celebrate 
the  completion  of  the  masons'  work  in  the  nave.  And  after  the 
supper  was  over,  and  a  few  random  remarks  of  encouragement 
had  been  made,  in  the  hope  that  the  men  would  press  forward 
still  more  eagerly  with  the  building  of  the  transepts,  the  urn,  now 
filled  with  sparkling  wine,  was  passed  round,  and  each  man  drank 
thereof.  And  now  it  seems  that  a  spirit  of  absolute  riotry  descended 
over  the  men,  so  that  in  a  moment  the  hall  became  the  scene  of  a 
most  turbulent  disorder,  which  even  the  aged  master — his  bright 
e}-es  gleaming  from  under  his  bushy  eyebrows—seemed  powerless 
to  check.  And  these  things  went  on  until  past  the  hour  of  mid- 
night, and  then  slowly  the  men  crept  away,  for  the  most  part 
overcome  by  fatigue  and  excitement. 

And  now,  as  if  the  wine  drunk  from  the  pagan  cup — emblem 
of  pagan  faith,  and  reminiscent  of  Dionysian  worship — had  been 
an  insult,  from  this  time  onward  a  series  of  calamities  continually 
checked  the  progress  of  the  church,  at  first  of  little  importance, 
but  as  time  progressed  accidents  of  a  more  serious  nature  occurred. 
Lfirge  pieces  of  iron,  used  for  the  hauling  up  of  the  stones,  fell  down, 
breaking  delicate  fragments  of  carving,  which  were  lying  on  the 
ground  ready  to  take  their  place  upon  the  building ;  and  the  work- 
men, always  ready  to  grasp  at  some  wild  superstition,  became 
afraid,  and  many  went  away  to  seek  work  elsewhere. 

Meanwhile  the  Church  of  St.  Vulfran  was  steadily  growing. 
Tte  vaulting  of  the  nave  was  nearing  completion,  the  ribs  were 
all  in  place,  and  the  severies  were  speedily  receiving  their  infilling 
by  means  of  the  *  cerce/  which  dispensed  with  elaborate  centreing 
for  that  purpose.  And  the  men,  becoming  elated  by  the  rapid 
progress,  jeered  and  laughed  at  the  few  persevering  ones  who  with 
all  their  might  tried  to  push  forward  the  work  of  St.  George  in 
spbe  of  the  many  catastrophes  which  occurred — seemingly  with- 
out cessation.  At  last  a  climax  was  reached  at  that  church,  for 
on  a  certain  day  it  was  found  that  all  the  beams  cut  for  the  rafters 
of  the  roof  were  too  short,  thus  necessitating  a  total  rearrange- 
ment of  the  truss,  all  the  members  of  which  were  cut,  the  tie-beam 
bei  ag  the  only  portion  thereof  that  would  remain  unchanged.  The 
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master,  now  terribly  enraged,  sent  for  the  chief  carpenter,  and  he 
in  his  turn  sent  for  the  men  who  had  sawn  the  wood,  but  it  was 
found  that  the  measurements  were  correct ;  yet  the  beams  would 
not  meet.  Here  was  a  veritable  mystery,  and  the  men  turned  to 
each  other  dismayed.  And  then  it  was  decided  that  a  service 
should  be  held  in  the  great  unroofed  nave,  for  they  thought,  *  God 
is  wroth,  and  His  anger  must  be  appeased,'  and  they  hoped  to  ex- 
piate their  unknown  sin  by  prayer.  And  all  those  citizens  whose 
interests  lay  in  the  speedy  completion  of  St.  George  were  invited 
to  attend.  And  on  the  day  appointed  a  good-sized  multitude  was 
assembled  outside  the  church.  Presently  the  Bishop  of  Amiens 
arrived,  accompanied  by  the  whole  clerical  body  (for  Abbeville  as 
yet  had  not  its  own  Bishop),  and  tapped  at  the  door  erected  for 
the  occasion,  slowly  reciting  the  words  Tollite  portas,  and  then  the 
cleric  who  had  kept  vigil  the  whole  night  through  within  the  build- 
ing, opened  the  door,  and  the  multitude  entered,  preceded  by  the 
Bishop.  And  the  people,  mightily  impressed  by  this  strange  cere- 
mony in  the  great  unfinished  place,  knelt  down  and  prayed  with 
fervour,  and  presently  the  Bishop  arose,  and  the  aged  Dean,  together 
with  the  whole  assembly  of  holy  men  and  the  choir,  solemnly 
chanted  :  Fundata  est  domus  Domini  super  verticem  montium  ;  and 
then  the  Bishop  blessed  the  building  according  to  the  office  of 
Benedic,  Domine,  domum  istam  quam  aedificavi  nomine  tuo.  And 
after  a  little  silent  prayer  the  people  departed,  with  great  hopes 
in  their  hearts. 

On  the  following  day  the  carpenters  reassembled  at  an  earlier 
hour  than  usual,  the  sun  having  just  risen,  so  that  the  town  still 
lay  in  a  pallid  sleepy  mist,  and  each  man  felt  a  kind  of  unknown 
elation,  as  though  the  unexpected  were  about  to  happen,  and  their 
tide  of  ill-luck  should  henceforward  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  And  now 
it  was  noticed  that  one  was  in  their  midst  who  never  before  had 
been  there.  Tall,  with  long  flaxen  hair  and  noble  carriage,  he 
had  the  look  of  a  person  from  a  foreign  land — certainly  the  like  had 
never  been  seen  before  in  Abbeville ;  and  it  was  only  owing  to  a 
sort  of  light  which  seemed  to  shine  about  his  head,  and  a  strange 
look  of  awe,  not  unmixed  with  kindness,  which  shone  through  his 
light  blue  eyes,  that  prevented  a  crowd  of  inquisitive  loiterers — 
chiefly  women — from  gazing  at  him.  And  his  dress,  too,  was 
likely  to  attract  undue  notice,  being  composed  mostly  of  a  kind  of 
armour,  already  long  since  disused.  And,  walking  up  to  one  of 
the  beams  originally  intended  for  a  rafter  of  the  roof,  but  now 
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laid  aside  as  being  of  no  use,  he  beckoned  to  a  multitude  of  men, 
who  stood  about  not  knowing  what  to  do — the  overseers  not  having 
yet  arrived — and  by  means  of  signs  ordered  them  to  pull  at  the  end 
of  the  beam,  and,  going  to  the  other  end,  began  to  pull  also  ;  and 
presently  the  sinews  of  the  wood  were  heard  to  crack,  and  then  a 
great  heaving  took  place,  and  slowly  the  beam  stretched  itself, 
reaching  at  last  the  required  length.  By  degrees  the  whole  forty 
were  thus  treated.  And  now  the  men,  quite  overcome  by  wonder 
and  fatigue,  for  the  strain  on  their  part  was  very  great,  while  the 
superhuman  visitor — seemingly  descended  from  heaven — did  his 
work  without  an  effort,  knelt  down  and  silently  prayed.  At  this 
moment  the  overseer  arrived,  very  wroth  at  finding  his  men  in 
this  posture  of  idleness,  but  on  seeing  the  lordly  visitor  standing 
ereco  before  the  wood — a  crimson  nimbus  was  now  indeed  visible 
about  his  flaxen  locks — bowed  down  also,  not  daring  to  gaze  at 
that  pale  face,  and  wondering  what  subtle  power  lay  hidden  under 
the  white  veil  of  that  youthful  form.  At  last,  having  partly  over- 
come his  wonder,  he  went  forward  to  speak  with  this  strange  youth, 
but  the  other  would  answer  no  questions  as  to  his  home ;  whence 
he  came  ;  in  fact  during  the  whole  time  that  he  had  been  noticed 
about  the  building  no  word  had  escaped  his  lips ;  only  when  the 
overseer  thanked  him  for  the  great  wonder  he  had  worked  did  a 
sligl  t  smile  light  up  his  sad  earnest  features. 

And  from  that  time  onward  the  work  prospered.  The  nave 
now  being  firmly  roofed,  a  multitude  of  goldsmiths  and  jewellers, 
skilful  workers  of  leather,  beaters  of  copper,  entered  to  perform 
their  various  duties  within  the  church,  to  erect  altars  in  the  chapels. 
From  time  to  time  the  strange  visitor  would  appear,  being  able, 
so  it  seemed,  to  work  equally  at  one  thing  as  at  another ;  and 
so  sometimes  he  would  help  the  masons,  diligently  working  at  a 
great  reredos,  skilfully  carving  the  little  niches,  each  with  its  canopy, 
and  filling  them  with  figures ;  on  other  days  he  would  help  the 
carvers  in  wood,  busy  with  the  great  doors  to  fill  the  western  portals, 
and.  as  if  by  a  magnetic  influence,  everything  he  touched  became 
infused  with  a  liquid  fire,  and  the  men  too,  becoming  inspired  by 
this  seemingly  divine  spirit  in  their  midst,  worked  on  with  double 
eagerness. 

Meanwhile  St.  Vulfran  was  far  behind  in  regard  to  the  amount 

of  finished  work,  and  a  great  number  of  citizens  who  had  lavished 

their  money  upon  the  building  of  this  church,  and  the  height  of 

whose  ambition  lay  in  its  early  completion,  compatible  as  far  as 
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possible  with  delicate  and  refined  workmanship,  became  mightily 
incensed,  seeing  that  it  was  now  apparently  beyond  hope  that 
St.  Vulfran  should  be  finished  first ;  and  again  the  strife  broke  out 
with  vicious  earnestness ;  those  working  at  St.  George  behaving 
as  though  intoxicated;  their  continual  success  rendering  their 
impetuous  spirits  beyond  control,  so  that  at  times  they  would  cluster 
round  the  other  church  and  behave  like  veritable  madmen. 

And  then,  as  if  the  purple  wine  had  soured  in  the  cup,  the  people 
turned  against  their  deliverer.  The  golden  age  vanished ;  they 
resented  his  presence  in  their  midst,  they  no  longer  receiving  the 
praise  that  was  their  due.  And  now,  when  he  came  to  work  among 
the  carpenters  or  the  masons,  or  any  other  party  of  artizans  em- 
ployed for  the  final  embellishment  of  the  church,  one  by  one  the 
men  departed,  a  few  still  lingering  on,  as  if  attracted  by  his  presence, 
and  he,  looking  around  with  a  disdainful  eye,  perceived  this  change, 
and  set  to  work  with  double  ardour  ;  and  strange  rumours  reached 
the  other  men,  whereat  they  mightily  rejoiced. 

And  so  things  went  on,  until  St.  George  was  well-nigh  finished. 
There  only  remained  that  various  labour  of  minute  detail  that  would 
still  take  many  generations  to  complete.  And  so  it  was  decided 
to  consecrate  the  church.  The  Bishop  of  Amiens  and  the  whole 
clerical  assembly  were  again  asked  to  perform  the  office,  and  after 
the  procession  of  the  relics  and  the  triumphal  hymn  Ambulatis  sancti 
Dei  had  been  chanted,  and  when  the  Bishop  had  blessed  the  church 
according  to  the  office  Sit  nomen  Domini  benedictum,  he  sought 
the  divine  visitor  who  had  wrought  the  miracles,  aj.d  whose  presence 
had  instilled  such  ardour  into  the  souls  of  the  men,  that  he 
might  thank  him  before  the  whole  assembly,  but  he  was  nowhere 
to  be  found.  And  it  was  then  that  he  noticed  high  up  on  the 
western  wall,  right  before  his  gaze,  and  that  of  the  whole  multitude 
who  had  now  risen  and  turned,  about  to  depart,  a  deep  red  cross 
painted  on  a  white  ground ;  underneath,  engraven  on  the  wall, 
an  inscription.  The  actual  words  are  long  since  lost,  but  the  gist 
of  them  must  have  been  as  follows  : — 

'  Your  supplications  were  heard  by  me,  with  undue  speed  I 
hastened  to  your  help,  but  with  base  ingratitude  you  treated  me, 
therefore  I  decree— your  work  shall  prosper  until  such  a  day  as 
I  choose,  and  then  in  a  moment  it  shall  be  razed  to  the  ground.' 

The  day  was  long  in  arriving,  so  that  the  inhabitants  began 
to  forget  the  sinister  prophecy,  but  when  the  Revolution  came 
it  swept  away  the  church,  together  with  about  twenty  others 
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that  stood  in  various  parts  of  the  town.  Only  a  few  relics  and 
gems  were  saved,  some  finding  their  way  to  St.  Vulfran,  and  others, 
sich  as  the  fragment  of  stained  glass,  falling  into  the  hands  of 
individuals,  to  be  passed  on  as  heirlooms,  or  sold  to  inquisitive 
travellers. 

And  at  St.  Vulfran  the  consternation  of  all  there  was  no  less 
great,  for  on  the  wall  of  an  unroofed  chapel  a  similar  cross  was 
to  be  seen,  and  under  it  an  inscription,  all  the  words  of  which, 
save  two,  were  soon  erased :  '  Jamais  .  .  .  fini.'  The  ingenious 
roader  will  no  doubt  be  able  to  supply,  if  not  all  the  missing  words, 
at  least  their  meaning.  St.  George,  for  surely  it  was  none  other 
than  he,  was  wroth  too  with  the  workers  on  this  church  ;  they  had 
defiled  their  task,  the  building  of  a  holy  house,  which  should  have 
been  a  work  of  love,  by  the  strife  and  ill-feeling  which  they  had 
shown  towards  their  less  fortunate  fellow-workmen  on  the  other 
church  ;  and  so,  for  a  punishment,  he  decreed  their  building  should 
never  be  finished,  but  should  for  ever  stand  as  a  visible  testimony 
of  the  ire  of  God.  However,  after  the  first  sharp  shock  of  surprise 
was  over,  the  men  went  forward  with  the  work,  not  caring  for  these 
seemingly  untrue  words  ;  but  suddenly  a  fearful  illness  spread 
among  them,  and  one  by  one  they  sickened,  and  the  rest,  becoming 
afraid,  went  away,  so  that  a  few  months  after  the  appearance  of 
the  mysterious  writing,  no  sound  of  hammer  or  axe  was  heard 
on  the  building,  and  the  great  wrought  stones  that  Jay  idly  around 
seemed  indeed  to  become  part  of  Nature's  very  self  again,  and  on 
their  rough,  time-worn  surfaces,  weeds  and  wild  flowers  blossomed 
every  summer,  springing  out  of  the  venerable  dull  brown  decay 
which  crept  into  all  the  crevices,  and  only  after  many  years  did  men 
dare  to  add  the  paltry  choir,  perhaps  afraid  to  lay  foundations 
of  an  elaborate  kind,  fearing  that  some  evil  too  would  fall  in  their 
m  dst,  and  the  great  wall  of  the  northern  transept  is  left  standing 
until  this  day,  a  visible  testimony  of  the  two  surviving  words, 
4  Jamais  .  .  .  fini/ 

And  so  the  figure  in  stained  glass  explains  itself.  St.  George 
had  indeed  dwelt  in  Abbeville.  And  on  certain  early  mornings 
when  the  sun  still  lingers  behind  the  hills,  as  if  unwilling  to  awake 
the  slumbering  town,  the  medieval  atmosphere  hangs  in  the  narrow 
sualess  streets.  And  an  imaginative  traveller  wandering  by  the 
church  might  seem  indeed  to  see  the  Saint,  standing  there  erect 
and  pale,  but  looking  a  little  curious,  perhaps,  in  the  faint 
morning  air. 

H.  J.  BIRNSTINGL. 
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NOBODY'S  CHILDREN. 

A    CORPS  OF  I M PROVISOES. 

BY   BENNET   COPPLESTONE. 

II. 

*  NOBODY'S  Children '  are  wanderers  on  the  face  of  earth  and  sea, 
they  roam  perpetually  per  mare  per  terram.  They  are,  like  their 
step-brothers  of  the  Navy,  always  on  active  service,  and  the  War, 
great  as  it  was,  forms  but  an  incident  in  their  centuries  of  service. 
They  were  everywhere  on  service  when  it  began ;  they  are  every- 
where, and  still  on  service,  now  that  it  is  over.  If  I  were  to  write 
their  history,  it  would  not  be  a  history  of  one  war  but  of  all  war& 
in  which  the  British  Navy  or  Army  has  fought  since  the  Restoration 
of  Charles  II. 

In  no  other  corps  in  the  world  would  such  an  experience  be 
possible  as  that  which  befell  one  officer,  Lieut. -Colonel  Peacock, 
K.M.A.,  in  the  first  year  of  the  War.  Eight  times  he  crossed  the 
Equinoctial  Line  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  yet  found  him  not,  and 
while  he  wandered  up  and  down,  always  too  early  or  too  late,  others 
more  fortunate  gobbled  up  the  elusive  foe.  Colonel  Peacock 
was  in  the  cruiser  Minotaur  at  Hong  Kong  when  war  broke  out  and 
his  ship's  company  hunted  for  von  Spee  and  his  two  big  cruisers 
Scharnhorst  and  Gneisenau  all  by  themselves.  It  was,  perhaps, 
as  well  that  they  did  not  find  him.  A  little  later  the  Minotaur 
went  up  to  the  Cocos  Islands  with  the  Australian  convoy,  and  turning 
back  missed  the  chance  which  the  Sydney  took  of  wiping  out  von 
Miiller's  Emden.  After  that  the  Minotaur  went  to  German  South- 
West  Africa  and  thence  home.  But  Colonel  Peacock  returned, 
and  in  German  South -West  Africa  commanded  a  brigade  of  guns 
which,  unhappily  for  him,  was  not  sent  up  to  the  front.  It  was  not 
until  many  months  afterwards  that  he  commanded  the  R.M.A; 
siege  batteries  in  Flanders,  and  at  last  got  at  the  enemy  whom  he 
sought  so  long.  By  sea  and  by  land,  Nobody's  Children  are  a 
Corps  of  Wanderers. 

Perhaps  those  who  wandered  least,  though  they  covered  in  their 
cruises  countless  leagues  of  drab  North  Sea,  were  the  detachments 
of  the  Corps  on  service  with  the  Grand  Fleet.  There  were  nearly 
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s  x  thousand  of  them  at  Jutland,  as  I  have  already  told,  and  526 
were  killed.  The  detachments  in  the  Indefatigable,  Invincible, 
Defence  and  Black  Prince  perished  to  a  man ;  and  of  those  in  the 
Queen  Mary,  two  only  survived.  Although  the  Lion,  Admiral 
Beatty's  flag-ship,  was  not  sunk,  she  was  saved  as  by  a  miracle ; 
a  ad  it  was  a  Marine  officer  who  saved  her,  though  he  died  himself 
in  the  act  of  doing  it.  Exactly  half  of  his  detachment  of  ninety- 
four  were  killed  with  him,  and  one  other  died  later  of  wounds.  Major 
F.  J.  W.  Harvey,  R.M.,  was  awarded  the  V.C.  posthumously,  though 
nothing  was  disclosed  regarding  the  nature  of  his  service.  There 
was  good  reason  for  secrecy,  for  the  Queen  Mary  and  Indefatigable 
had  been  struck  and  sunk  in  the  flicker  of  an  eye-flash,  the  Lion 
a  ad  the  Malaya  had  been  struck  and  saved  by  the  instant  miraculous 
devotion  of  their  officers  and  men.  There  was  a  common  weakness 
in  the  design  of  these  ships  which  could  not  be  disclosed  until  all 
possible  risk  of  a  repetition  of  such  disasters  had  been  removed. 
In  our  battleships  and  battle-cruisers  the  fore-turrets  are  lettered 
'  A  '  and  '  B  ' ;  the  after-turrets,  when  there  are  a  pair  of  them, '  X  ' 
and  '  Y  ' ;  the  turrets  set  amidships — in  the  older  vessels  en  echelon 
—are '  P  '  and '  Q.'  The  Marine  turret  of  the  Lion  was  that  lettered 
*  Q.'  At  the  beginning  of  the  action  between  Beatty  and  von 
Kipper's  battle-cruisers,  the  German  shooting  was  extraordinarily, 
alarmingly,  accurate.  It  fell  off  later— it  degenerated,  under  stress 
of  action,  into  feebleness — but  at  the  beginning  it  was  terribly 
accurate.  Within  eight  minutes,  the  Indefatigable  had  been  hit  and 
sunk,  and  then  a  twelve-inch  shell  from  the  Lutzow  caught  '  Q ' 
turret  of  the  Lion  just  where  the  roof -plate  joined  the  front  armour. 
The  shell  broke  through,  and  burst  in  the  gun-house,  killing  or 
severely  wounding  all  those  within.  Even  those  who  were  in  the 
cabinet  at  the  back  were  struck  down,  all  except  one  Marine 
sorgeant.  Major  Harvey,  the  officer  in  command,  was  desperately 
wounded,  but  the  urgency  of  his  duty  mastered  all  bodily  distress. 
Seeing  that  the  communications  with  the  turret  had  been  destroyed, 
he  sent  the  unwounded  sergeant  to  the  Captain  on  the  fore-bridge  ; 
and  then,  realisin&  that  the  fire  from  the  cordite  which  was  lying 
about  would  infallibly  spread  to  the  magazine  below  and  destroy 
the  ship,  he  gave  orders  that  the  doors  should  be  closed  and  the 
whole  magazine  flooded.  It  was  a  terrible  order,  for  it  meant  that 
those  within  the  magazine  would  all  instantly  be  drowned.  The 
order  was  carried  out,  and  by  those  who  knew  that  in  admitting 
the  water  they  were  compassing  their  own  deaths.  I  do  not  know 
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which  to  admire  the  more — the  ruthless  precision  of  Major  Harvey's 
dying  brain,  or  the  selfless  devotion  of  those  whole  men  below  who 
destroyed  themselves  in  carrying  it  out.  It  was  done,  and  the 
ship  saved.  Just  in  time,  too,  for  a  second  explosion  followed 
quickly  after  the  first  shell-burst,  the  front  part  of  the  roof-plate 
was  blown  off,  and  the  flash  passed  down  to  the  turret's  trunk  to 
where,  a  moment  before,  there  had  been  an  open  magazine.  Major 
Harvey  died  almost  immediately  after  giving  his  last  immortal 
order. 

The  Marines  in  the  Malaya,  one  of  the  fast  battleships  of  the 
Fifth  Battle  Squadron,  which  formed  the  massive  shaft  of  Beatty's 
spear,  suffered  severely.  This  was  in  the  second  phase  of  the 
action  when,  after  a  turn  of  sixteen  points,  Beatty  was  leading  the 
German  Fleet  towards  JeUicoe,  who  was  coming  down  fast  to  his 
support.  A  twelve-inch  German  shell  pierced  the  deck  over  the 
starboard  six-inch  side-battery  and  the  burst  of  it  fired  all  the 
cordite  lying  by  the  guns.  The  whole  battery  was  quickly  ablaze, 
and  out  of  twenty-seven  Marines  who  formed  the  ammunition 
supply  party,  seventeen  lost  their  lives.  This  unlucky  shot,  for  us, 
came  within  very  little  of  sending  the  great  Malaya  to  the  bottom. 
The  flash  of  the  bursting  shell  passed  down  an  open  ammunition 
hoist  to  the  magazine  below,  and  caught  the  cordite  bags  there. 
Instantly  seamen  fell  upon  them,  crushing  out  the  fire  with  their 
bodies.  Though  the  Marines  suffered  their  casualties  in  this  side- 
battery,  the  outstanding  incident — one  of  the  most  remarkable  in 
the  whole  action — was  the  escape  from  destruction  of  the  Marine 
turret  *  X.'  As  the  Malaya  was  the  last  ship  in  the  English  line, 
the  two  after-turrets,  '  X  '  and  '  Y,J  were  exposed  to  the  full  con- 
centrated fire  of  the  following  German  Fleet.  *Y'  passed  un- 
scathed, but  a  twelve-inch  shell,  falling  steeply,  pitched  upon  almost 
the  centre  of  *  X'  's  roof.  It  glanced  without  penetrating,  and 
was  seen  to  burst  in  the  air.  Splinters  put  the  turret  range-finder 
out  of  action,  and  demolished  the  turret's  periscope ;  but  that 
noble  piece  of  plating  which  composed  the  roof,  though  a  bare 
four  and  a-half  inches  thick,  saved  the  turret.  The  roof  bulged 
downwards  at  the  point  of  impact,  broke  away  from  the  holding- 
down  bolts  on  the  right-hand  side,  and  opened  a  gap  through 
which,  later  on  in  the  day,  the  turret's  crew  got  their  first  look  at 
the  enemy  and  watched  the  leading  ships  of  Jellicoe's  fleet  rush 
into  action.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  tremendous  smashing  blow 
of  the  falling  shell,  though  unable  to  pierce  those  four  and  a-half 
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inches  of  faithful  steel,  yet  tilted  the  whole  huge  turret  and  trunk 
(weighing  some  800  tons),  by  enough  to  put  the  central  ammunition 
hoist  out  of  working  order.  Thenceforward,  until  the  end  of  the 
action,  the  Marines  had  to  raise  their  fifteen-inch  shells — 1960  Ibs. 
each — by  hand  purchase ;  they  did  it,  and  kept  up  the  supply  of 
shells  to  the  guns,  even  after  the  Malaya  had  been  pierced  below 
the  water-line  and  had  taken  up  a  bad  list.  There  were  no  casualties 
in  the  turret,  and  the  guns  were  firing  at  the  enemy  within  ten 
minutes  of  the  roof  being  struck.  Despite  the  damage  to  roof 
and  turret,  not  one  of  the  electrical  instruments  was  disturbed, 
and  not  one  of  the  electric  lights  was  extinguished.  '  The  effect 
upon  the  guns'  crew  was  nil,'  said  their  commanding  officer  simply. 

I  am  telling  these  stories  to  illustrate  the  effect  of  training.  No- 
body's Children,  officers  and  men,  are  taught  to  think,  to  improvise, 
to  ca  rry  on,  so  long  as  a  spark  of  life  remains  unextinguished  in  their 
shat  tered  bodies.  In  great  things  as  in  small — Major  Harvey,  on  the 
point  of  death,  flooding  the  magazine  of  the  Lion — the  guns'  crew 
in  the  Malaya's  turret  man-handling  nineteen-hundred-pound 
shells — the  spiritual  essence  of  the  Corps  is  seen.  It  was  seen 
also  in  '  X '  turret  of  the  Tiger ,  into  which  a  German  shell  broke 
its  way,  though,  happily,  it  did  not  explode.  Beatty  went  into 
action  on  May  31,  1916,  with  six  battle-cruisers  and  four  battleships. 
He  lost  two  battle-cruisers,  and  came  very  near  losing  two  other 
battle-cruisers — including  his  own  flag-ship — and  one  of  his  sup- 
porting battleships.  The  Marine  turret  of  the  Tiger  was  so  shrewdly 
hit  that  an  eleven  shell  broke  through,  driving  before  it  more  than 
a  ton  weight  of  solid  armour.  The  shock  broke  up  the  shell — 
thero  was  no  explosive  burst — smashed  the  electric  circuits,  and 
destroyed  the  centre  training  position.  Like  most  of  the  other 
casualties  to  Beatty 's  squadron,  this  occurred  very  early  in  the 
action,  when  the  Germans  were  shooting  most  unpleasantly  well. 
Within  five  minutes,  an  incredibly  short  time,  the  guns'  crew  got 
going  again.  They  trained  from  the  left  gun,  and  being  cut  off  from 
the  director  and  deprived  of  electric  firing-circuits,  they  laid  the 
guns  by  individual,  and  fired  by  percussion.  So  conspicuous  an  ex- 
amp  IQ  of  coolness  and  resource  well  deserved  the  special  congra tu- 
la tio  as  of  Sir  David  Beatty  himself.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  Corps 
of  Improvisors  is  never  really  happy  unless  it  is  compelling  ad- 
verso  circumstance  to  do  obeisance  to  its  will. 

1  here  lies  before  me  at  this  moment  the  story  of  a  Marine  gunner, 
a  drifter,  and  a  gun.  It  is  written  by  himself,  and  is  carefully 
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headed  '  Reminiscences  of  my  Life  in  a  Drifter  (patrol  boat).'  At 
short  notice,  in  November  1914,  he  was  drafted  off  to  fix  a  six- 
pounder  gun  in  a  drifter  and  make  good  with  it.  He  describes 
how  he  perched  his  gun  in  the  bows  of  the  vessel,  where  it  could 
not  be  fired  straight  ahead  because  those  confounded  towering 
bows  were  in  the  way.  However,  he  did  his  best.  '  About  this 
time  the  pedestal  for  the  six-pounder  was  parbuckled  to  our 
decks,  holes  being  bored  in  the  deck,  which  was  shored  up  be- 
neath. We  placed  it  in  position  and  mounted  the  gun.  I  then 
discovered  that  one  bolt,  securing  the  strap,  had  dropped  over- 
board. There  was  no  spare,  so  I  took  the  one  we  had  to  an 
engineering  firm  by  the  sea  wall  to  have  another  one  made, 
and  of  course  left  it  as  a  pattern.  I  was  to  call  at  7  A.M.  the 
following  morning  for  it.  .  .  .'  But  the  vessel  sailed  at  4  A.M.,  so 
that  our  Marine  found  himself  short  of  both  bolts — the  one 
which  had  been  lost,  and  the  other  left  as  a  pattern.  '  I  was 
wondering  what  I  could  do  to  secure  the  gun  to  the  cradle,  less  the 
proper  bolts.  After  searching  the  engine-room  thoroughly,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  engineer,!  found  two  bolts  that  I  thought  might 
do.  They  were  a  quarter  of  an  inch  too  short,  but  the  thread  was 
correct.  So  the  upper  part  of  the  strap  was  filed  down  to  allow 
the  head  of  the  bolt  to  sink  deeper.  I  got  it  down,  and  got  a  bite 
or  two  on  the  threads.  I  dared  not  go  lower  because  of  weakening 
the  upper  part  of  the  strap  ;  so  I  finished  off  with  binding  strong  wire 
round  it  and  hoping  that  it  would  stand  the  strain.'  Here  one 
sees  at  work  the  perfect  improvisor,  one  who  buttresses  ingenuity 
with  unfailing  hope.  Remember  that  it  was  our  poor  friend's 
job  not  only  to  mount  this  gun  but  to  fire  it  with  full  war  charges  ; 
it  was  his  body  which  would  have  been  shattered  had  the  too  short 
bolts  and  the  binding  wire  failed  of  their  overtaxed  duty.  This 
fine  fellow  knew  well  the  risk  that  he  was  running.  '  When  it  came 
to  firing  the  six-pounder,  I  confess  to  some  feeling  of  trepidation. 
So  I  cleared  the  gun's  crew  away  and  pressed  the  trigger.  Afterwards 
I  examined  the  fitting  and  security  bolts  and  was  relieved  to  find 
everything  correct.  She  was  tied  up  with  wire  when  I  left  the  ship. ' 
It  takes  a  Marine  to  improvise  really  successfully  with  emergency 
bolts  and  wire,  for  *  other  ships  were  not  so  fortunate  as  ours ; 
in  some  the  pedestal  came  right  away  on  firing.'  This  was  in  the 
autumn  of  1914,  at  a  time  when  every  old  gun  and  mounting  in  the 
Empire  was  being  turned  to  some  use,  and  good  men's  lives  had 
to  pay  toll  for  the  badness  of  their  weapons. 
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When  the  War  broke  out  in  August  1914  we  were  desperately 
?;hort  of  guns  and  of  gun  ammunition  for  all  the  urgent  services 
which  rapidly  pressed  their  necessities  upon  us.  Lord  Jellicoe, 
:n  that  wonderful  book  of  his  upon  the  Grand  Fleet,  tells  in  quiet 
unsensational  fashion  how  near  we  came  during  those  early  months 
-X)  the  sheer  edge  of  irretrievable  disaster.  Scapa,  our  main  Fleet 
Base,  was  wholly  undefended — no  forts,  no  booms  or  nets — nothing. 
Between  Scapa,  Loch  Ewe,  and  the  open  sea,  the  Grand  Fleet 
scurried  at  the  merest  rumour  of  submarine  attack,  seeking  rest 
yet  finding  none  until,  in  October,  an-improvised  boom  was  fitted  up 
ay  the  Fleet  itself  at  Lough  Swilly  in  Ireland.  It  is  a  humiliating 
ntory  of  pre-war  neglect,  and  one  typical  of  our  national  methods. 
If  the  Joss  of  the  British  Empire  were  not  infinitely  long-suffering, 
we  should,  in  our  history,  again  and  again  have  overstrained  its 
enduring  patience. 

It  was  well  for  our  country,  then  and  throughout  the  War,  that 
-;he  Corps  of  Improvisors  never  fails  in  resource.  With  guns  landed 
from  the  Fleet,  it  set  up  batteries  upon  the  rocky  hills  which  com- 
manded the  approaches  to  the  Scapa  anchorage.  With  guns  of  any 
•sort,  swept  up  from  forgotten  corners  of  the  Empire,  it  created 
brigades  for  German  South-West  Africa,  and  German  East  Africa. 
In  like  manner  it  made  safe  the  sea  approaches  to  Lower  Egypt, 
upon  which  was  based  the  Mediterranean  operations.  Later  on, 
when  the  West  Indies  were  under  threat  of  submarine  activities, 
a  few  skilled  men  of  the  all-pervasive  Corps  shipped  out  aged  guns, 
hauled  them  up  the  slopes  of  lofty  hills,  mounted  them  there, 
trained  fearful  black  gunners  to  know  the  breech  from  the  muzzle, 
and  made  good  the  islands  of  the  Western  Ocean.  Wherever  the 
Corps  may  wander  about  the  world,  it  carries  a  gun  under  each  arm 
-ind  a  rifle  slung  upon  its  shoulder.  Wherever  it  goes,  it  forms  a 
iighly-trained  nucleus  which  gathers  to  itself  ring  after  ring  of  the 
mtrained  and  diffuses  its  own  skill  and  resource  throughout  the 
mass  of  accretions. 

In  this  fashion  a  few  officers  and  men  of  the  Koyal  Marine 
,irtillery  constituted  the  nucleus  about  which  gathered  the  South 
.Airican  Heavy  Artillery,  which  helped  General  Botha  to  conquer 
1  German  South-West '  and  then  afterwards,  reorganised,  transferred 
its  newly  found  energies  to  France.  Botha  wanted  heavy  guns,  but 
possessed  neither  guns  nor  gunners.  The  R.M.A.  at  home  could 
.supply  incomparable  gunners — if  the  Higher  Powers  would  let 
them  go — but  where  could  guns  be  found  for  South  Africa  at  a  time 
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when  every  gun  which  could  be  persuaded  to  shoot  was  under 
urgent  requisition  for  France  ?  It  was  a  Colonel  of  R.M.A.,  who 
was  then  at  the  Admiralty,  who  solved  what  looked  an  insuper- 
able problem.  Surveying  the  Empire,  he  put  his  finger  upon 
Malta,  which  had  no  apparent  use  for  guns  and  yet  which  possessed 
four  long-range  twelve-pounders  (18  cwt.)  and  four  naval  four- 
inch  guns,  on  carriages  which  were  more  or  less  mobile.  *  Give 
me  those  Malta  guns,  and  a  few  officers  and  men  of  the  R.M.A./ 
quoth  he,  '  and  let  me  go  with  them  to  German  South-West  Africa.' 
Pie  was  hopeful,  yet  intensely  apprehensive.  The  Army,  hearing 
of  those  guns  and  of  those  gunners,  grabbed  at  them,  but  the 
Navy  stood  staunchly  by  the  Marines.  Rose  got  his  guns,  he  got 
leave  to  go  himself  and  to  take  Captain  Tripp,  two  subalterns  and 
fifty  N.C.O.s  and  men,  mainly  Fleet  reservists.  This  was  the 
germ  from  which  sprouted  and  grew  to  maturity  the  South  African 
Heavy  Artillery. 

The  story  is  worth  telling  in  some  little  detail.  It  shows  with 
what  speed  and  certainty  a  few  regular  officers  of  a  scientific  corps, 
two  or  three  experienced  gunnery  instructors,  and  a  detachment 
of  trained  men,  can  transform  unskilled  human  material  into  a 
disciplined  and  efficient  force.  The  Blue  Marines  performed  in 
South  Africa  that  miracle  in  transfusion  which,  later  on,  thousands 
of  other  officers  and  trained  men  were  to  perfoim  in  all  parts  of 
the  Empire. 

The  guns  ravished  from  Malta  were  duly  despatched,  and  a 
month  later,  at  the  end  of  October  1914,  the  R.M.A.  detachment 
followed.  In  the  meantime  the  lebellion  had  broken  out  in  South 
Africa  and  the  twelve-pounder  guns,  formed  into  a  mule  battery,  had 
been  sent  up  country  after  the  rebels.  The  four-inch  guns  were 
handed  over  to  the  R.M.A. ;  two  five-inch  howitzers  had  been  dis- 
covered in  Mauritius,  and  were  expected  shortly ;  there  was,  in 
addition,  a  six-inch  gun  on  a  railway  mounting,  a  relic  of  the  Boer 
war  of  fifteen  years  earlier.  The  naval  guns — twelve-pounders 
and  four-inch — were  not  well  suited  to  land  work.  They  were  high- 
velocity  weapons  with  a  low  trajectory,  and  of  calibre  small  in 
comparison  with  their  weight.  The  mountings,  too,  were  useless 
for  campaigning,  and  all  had  to  be  altered.  Field-  artillery 
limbers  were  obtained,  and  the  railway  works  at  Salt  River,  under 
R.M.A.  supervision,  designed  and  built  broad-tyred  steel  wheels. 
The  Marine  officers  were  given  commissions  in  the  South  African 
Defence  Force,  and  were  authorised  to  raise  locally  a  Heavy 
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Artillery  Brigade.  There  was  no  lack  of  volunteers — splendid 
material,  but  quite  untrained.  For  weeks,  every  officer  and 
man  of  the  skilled  nucleus  was  hard  at  work  training  the  recruits 
in  artillery  work  and  receiving  training  themselves  in  the,  as  yet, 
unknown  art  of  trekking  in  a«waterless  desert.  The  batteries  were 
to  be  mule  or  ox  drawn,  and  the  officers  and  N.C.O.s  to  be  mounted, 
so  that  the  Marines,  who  ere  this  had  rarely  seen  a  horse,  were  by 
circumstance  compelled  to  learn  riding.  The  officers,  of  course, 
could  ride ;  they,  as  part  of  their  regular  Corps  training,  were 
already  *  Horse  Marines.' 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  December,  our  small  group  of 
Marine  officers  had  collected  about  themselves  a  most  incongruous 
lot  of  artillery — the  long  twelve-pounders,  the  four-inch  naval 
guns,  a  six-inch  gun,  two  five-inch  howitzers,  and  two  old  fifteen- 
pounder  field  guns  mounted  on  improvised  anti-aircraft  carriages. 
Five  distinct  calibres,  requiring  five  types  of  shell !  It  is  lucky 
thafc  they  did  not  need  a  great  supply  of  ammunition. 

I  do  not  propose  to  tell  the  story  of  the  German  South-West 
campaign  but  merely  to  indicate  how  fifty  officers  and  men  of  the 
B.M.A.,  supplemented  a  few  months  later  by  twenty  more  officers 
and  men  from  Eastney,  scraped  up  guns,  designed  mountings  and 
field  carriages,  raised  and  trained  recruits,  so  very  successfully 
thafc  by  the  early  spring  of  1915  the  tiny  nucleus  had  gathered 
about  itself  three  whole  brigades  of  Heavy  Artillery.  The  guns 
that  were  hoary  relics  of  the  Boer  war  played  a  considerable  part 
in  the  artillery  equipment  of  the  new  force  which,  four  months  after 
the  landing  of  the  K.M.A.,  took  the  field  with  sixty  officers  and  a 
thousand  gunners.  The  Corps  of  Improvisors  had  transfused 
this  mass  with  its  own  skill  and  spirit,  and  remained  from  first  to 
last  the  central,  compelling  heart.  The  Heavy  Artillery  were  in 
at  the  capture  of  Windhuk  in  May,  though  no  fighting  fell  its  way — 
the  Germans  had  fled  farther  than  the  guns  could  shoot.  In  spite 
of  the  tremendous  difficulties  of  hauling  heavy  guns  through  a 
sandy  waste,  one  brigade — Tripp's — was  in  at  the  final  surrender 
of  the  Germans  at  Otavi  in  July.  By  the  sight  of  them,  as  has 
been  told,  Botha  convinced  the  incredulous  Francke  that  it  was 
tim 3  to  throw  up  the  game. 

Service  with  the  Heavy  Artillery  had  become  so  popular  in 
South  Africa  that  when  Colonel  Kose's  brigades  were  disbanded 
after  the  campaign,  and  a  new  force  recruited  for  Europe  at  Imperial 
rates  of  pay — much  lower  than  the  generous  Union  rates — the 
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authorised  number  of  gunners  was  raised  in  five  days.  In  August 
1915,  five  batteries  sailed  for  England  en  route  to  France. 

In  German  East  Africa  there  was  no  clean  finish.  The  Marine 
batteries  there  suffered  severely  from  malaria  and  got  little  satisfac- 
tion out  of  the  business.  The  pressure  upon  the  Empire's  guns 
remained  very  severe,  in  spite  of  the  outpourings  of  British  gun- 
shops,  and  the  long  twelve-pounders  which  had  been  drawn  from 
Malta  for  the  Marine  adventure  in  German  South- West  were  passed 
on  to  German  East  when  Botha  had  finished  with  them.  Some 
four-inch  naval  guns  on  field  mountings  were  also  part  of  the  equip- 
ment, and  of  one  of  these  guns  a  queer  story  is  told.  My  friends 
of  the  R.M.A.  scoff  at  it ;  but  here  it  is,  vouched  for  by  Captain 
Ellison  of  the  K.M.L.I.  The  two  branches  of  the  Koyal  Corps 
do  not  readily  accept  one  another's  tall  stories.  One  of  Captain 
Ellison's  four-inch  guns,  which  was  defending  Lindi,  suffered  damage 
to  its  muzzle  and  was  considered  to  be  unfit  for  further  service. 
The  Germans  soon  learned  that  the  gun  was  out  of  action,  and  bring- 
ing up  a  naval  piece  of  their  own — of  the  calibre  of  those  four-point- 
ones  in  the  Emden,  which  plastered  the  Sydney  at  over  10,000 
yards — began  to  bombard  Lindi  with  much  Teutonic  satisfaction. 
Ellison,  permitted  by  the  General  to  make  what  he  could  of  the 
damaged  gun,  sawed  twenty-two  inches  off  the  muzzle  and  at  day- 
break got  home  upon  the  surprised  German  gunners  at  a  range  of 
eight  miles  !  They  made  off,  taking  their  own  out-ranged  gun  along 
with  them.  Captain  Ellison  claims  deliberately,  with  his  hand 
upon  his  officially  responsible  heart,  that  his  four-inch  gun,  with 
twenty -two  inches  sawn  off  the  muzzle,  had  a  longer  range  than  a 
new  full-sized  weapon  of  the  same  type.  Whether  one  accepts  his 
judgment  or  not — I  repeat  that  my  friends  of  the  R.M.A,  scoff — 
his  feat  in  improvising  an  effective  weapon  out  of  a  badly  damaged 
one,  and  of  piomptly  strafing  the  Germans  with  it,  was  exactly 
characteristic  of  his  ingenious  Corps.  With  its  heavy  field-carriage, 
and  broad  steel  wheels,  this  gun  weighed  six  tons,  and  was  hauled 
about  the  East  African  bush  by  three  hundred  native  porters. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  Corps  of  Wanderers  that  officers  and 
men  disappear  from  a  Divisional  Headquarters  and  not  one — 
except  the  Commandant,  the  Brigade-Major,  and  possibly  the 
Adjutant — knows  whither  they  have  gone.  They  just  fly  off 
into  space,  and  after  years  or  months  wander  in  again  as  if  they  had 
achieved  no  more  of  experience  than  a  week-end  in  Town.  Their 
departure  arouses  no  comment,  and  their  return  no  effusion.  One 
day,  when  I  was  at  Forton,  a  friend  said  casually  in  mess  :  '  Some  of 
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our  men  are  just  back  from  the  West  Indies.'  To  my  enquiry  of 
their  duty  there  he  replied  indifferently  that  he  had  no  idea.  *  I 
never  knew  that  they  had  gone/  said  he,'  until  they  came  back  ! ' 
Much  the  same  could  be  said  of  most  of  the  detachments  which  go 
forth  from  Eastney  and  Forton,  from  Stonehouse  and  Chatham. 
Few  know  whither  they  have  gone,  or  why  they  have  gone,  until 
th3y — or  what  is  left  of  them — come  back. 

It  appears  that  in  the  summer  of  1917,  at  a  time  when  these 
British  Isles  of  ours  came  nearer  to  isolation  by  German  submarines 
than  is  pleasant  now  to  think  of,  it  was  held  necessary  to  protect 
th -3  West  Indian  Islands  from  possible  German  raiders,  and  to  set 
at  naught  German  designs  to  establish  submarine  bases  in  remote 
harbours,  beloved  of  eighteenth-century  pirates.  So,  in  accordance 
with  the  invariable  formula,  '  When  in  doubt  play  the  Marines ! ' 
a  detachment  of  gunners,  scraped  up  fiom  the  R.M.A.  and  R.M.L.I., 
were  told  off  to  collect  up  old  four-point-seven-inch  guns  from 
obsolete  cruisers,  ship  them  across  the  Western  Ocean,  and  stick 
thorn  up  to  the  confounding  of  the  enemy  on  the  hitherto 
undefended  Islands.  This  detachment  went  to  Halifax  in  the 
Olympic,  and  were  conveyed  thence  to  their  scattered  objectives 
in  that  hardy  old  Atlantic  shuttlecock,  the  Drake.  How  one  of 
these  old  four-point-sevens  was  hauled  up  600  feet  of  hill,  in  the 
small  island  of  Grenada,  was  told  to  me  at  Forton  two  years  later 
by  the  Marine  sergeant  who  had  done  the  tiick.  Figure  to  your- 
selves the  problem  in  haulage — '  repository,'  as  the  Marines  term 
it — which  confronted  this  plain  honest  sergeant  and  two  or  three  of 
hi^  men.  In  front  rose  a  steep  ascent  six  hundred  feet  high.  About 
him,  strewn  upon  the  beach,  lay  a  gun  (41  cwt.),  a  cradle  (38  cwt.), 
a  gun-shield  (2  tons),  a  pedestal  (5  tons).  He  had  no  tackle  except 
tha,t  which  he  could  steal  or  improvise.  Blacks,  men  and  women 
and  children — especially  children — swarmed  about  him,  his  men, 
and  those  great  forlorn  immovable  lumps  of  metal.  They  peered 
excitedly  down  the  gun  tube,  they  sat  upon  the  pedestal,  they 
cli  nbed  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  gun-shield.  The  Marine  sergeant 
scratched  his  head  and  smiled.  '  We  will  make  a  game  of  it,  just 
a  game,  which  the  blacks  shall  play  ! '  So  then  and  there  he 
enlisted  into  his  service  every  black  skin  in  the  island — not  for 
work,  God  forbid  !  but  for  a  game,  the  glorious  game  of  hauling  those 
great  tons  of  steel  up  six  hundred  feet  of  rock.  And  this  was  in 
the  height  of  the  summer,  the  West  Indian  summer  ;  it  was  in  the 
height  of  this  burning  workless  season  that  the  ingenious  Marine 
taught  the  blacks  of  Grenada  their  new  and  amusing  game.  The 
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school  was  closed,  and  the  schoolmaster  came  forth  to  help — at 
the  game ! 

Six  hundred  feet  may  not  sound  much,  but  spread  it  out  into 
two  miles  of  winding  road  and  it  becomes  more  than  enough.     The 
five-ton  pedestal  was  the  first  and  worst  of  the  loads ;   the  others 
were,  by  comparison,  feather-weights.    Hunting  about  the  island, 
our  Marine  sergeant  found  a  trolley  which  would  bear  the  load  of 
the  pedestal,  but  (as  with  the  Malta  guns  in  German  South-West) 
the  wheels  were  of  no  use  at  all.     Hunting  still  further,  he  came 
upon  some    hundred-year-old  muzzle-loaders,  forgotten  relics    of 
Nelson's  day,   standing  upon  gloriously  strong  artillery  wheels. 
To  find,  with  a  Marine,  is  instantly  to  annex.     He  equipped  the 
trolley  with  the  old  wheels,  and  sorted  out  his  tackle.   He  had  strong 
rope  in  plenty,  and  for  blocks  he  found — and  annexed  forthwith — 
what  he  wanted  in  old  sailing-ships.     He  set  up  sheers  equipped 
with  blocks  and  tackle,  put  the  eager  blacks  to  the  game,  and  the 
pedestal  was  slung  upon  the  trolley.     Then  away  went  the  gallant 
chattering   concourse  up  that  hill.    Blocks  carried  ahead  were 
fastened  to  anything  that  would  hold  ;  ropes  reeved  through  them 
were  hauled  upon  by  the  whole  population  of  the  island  ;  the  noise, 
the  wasted  labour,  was  heart-destroying  ;  yet,  as  Galileo  said  of  the 
solar  system,  '  For  all  that  it  did  move  ! '    The  pedestal,  proudly 
standing  upon  its  trolley — and  smothered  under  black  children 
bent  upon  a  free  ride — went  up  like  some  inexorable  Juggernaut, 
crushing  under  its  powerful  wheels  all  the  water  and  other  pipes 
which,  in  that  frostless  land,  had  been  laid  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  roadway.     It  went  up   at   the   rate  of  half  a  mile  a  day — 
'  Jolly  good  work  ! '  said  the  Marine  to  me,  *  I  have  never  seen  a 
black  man   sweat  before ' — and   in  four  days  reached  its   solid 
foundation  at  the  top  of  the  hill.    The  rest  was  easy.     Gun  and 
cradle  and  shield  were  dragged  up  on  the  faithful  trolley.     To  put 
them  together  on  the  top  was  just  routine  '  repository.' 

Here  we  have  a  four-point-seven-inch  gun,  mounted  and  ready 
for  action,  upon  a  lofty  hill  in  a  far-away  West  Indian  Island.  It 
was  one  of  ten  which,  in  fashion  similar,  were  hauled  and  mounted 
on  other  lofty  hills  where  no  guns  ever  stood  before.  But  where 
were  the  guns'  crews  to  serve  these  guns,  by  day  and  night,  for 
months  and  even  years  ?  Since  they  did  not  exist,  they  had  to 
be  created — out  of  black  men  who — in  the  words  of  our  Marine 
sergeant — '  became  quite  useful  when  they  had  seen  the  gun  go  off 
without  killing  anybody.'  All  the  white  men  in  the  islands  joined 
up  as  volunteers,  and  the  Marine  gunners,  skilful  moulders  of  every 
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kind  of  human  clay,  soon  made  white  and  black  comprehend  that 
a  shell  put  in  at  one  end  of  a  gun  may,  by  crafty  persuasion,  be 
induced  to  issue  violently  from  the  other. 

No  shots  were  fired  from  those  guns,  mounted  with  such  out- 
pouring of  brains  and  sweat  on  West  Indian  hills — no  shots  except, 
by  way  of  practice.  They  stand  where  they  were  hauled  to  this 
day,  and  the  Islands  are  frightfully  proud  of  them.  The  blacks 
built  houses  over  some  of  them,  as  a  protection  from  the  wet,  and 
legends,  rank  as  tropical  creepers,  are  growing  about  them.  I 
expect  that  by  now  they  will  have  '  won  the  War.'  The  black 
children  love  them ;  and  the  schoolmasters,  now  that  the  Marines 
have  gone,  explain  learnedly  their  technical  uses.  In  a  generation 
•or  two,  they  will  be  worshipped  as  gods — and,  when  one  comes 
to  think  of  it,  the  world  owes  much  less  to  most  of  its  deities  than  it 
does  to  British  naval  guns.  What  sort  of  unholy  mess  would  it 
oe  in  now  but  for  them  and  for  their  gunners  ? 

Our  friend  Sir  George  Aston  has  been  telling  you  lately  that 
the  Royal  Corps,  in  his  early  days,  offered  no  chance  of  service  to 
ohe  higher  officers.  They  did  not  go  to  sea  above  the  rank  of 
Major,  and  those  who  had  not  the  good  luck  or  high  desert  to  become 
Commandants  of  Divisions  at  home,  or  failed  to  rise  to  the  solitary 
eminence  of  Adjutant-General  at  the  Admiralty,  found  that  their 
training  and  experience  were  largely  lost  to  their  country.  This, 
though  true  of  the  past  before  the  War — and  the  truth  may  repeat 
itself  later,  if  '  Nobody's  Children  '  remain  in  undeserved  neglect  as 
nobody's  children — was  not  true  during  the  War  period.  The 
present  Adjutant-General,  Sir  David  Mercer,  and  the  present 
Commandants  of  Divisions,  fought  in  the  War,  in  command  of  their 
own  Marines,  on  the  beaches  of  Gallipoli,  and  on  the  fields  of  France. 
Colonels,  Majors,  officers  of  all  ranks,  led  their  own  men  and  died 
\/ith  their  own  men  on  every  land  front,  except  in  Palestine  and 
Mesopotamia.  The  War,  horrible  as  it  was  to  most  of  us,  was  kind 
to  the  senior  officers  of  Royal  Marines.  They  were  no  longer, 
like  ripe  fruit,  put  upon  the  shelf  and  neglected  until  they  became 
--what  shall  I  say  ?— over-ripe.  They  showed  what  Marines  could 
do  when  given  a  chance  that  was  worthy  of  them.  Sir  A.  Paris, 
who  commanded  the  Marine  forlorn  hope  at  Antwerp,  afterwards 
lod  the  Naval  Division  at  Gallipoli  and  passed  on  to  the  command 
of  a  Division  in  France.  Lumsden,  that  medieval  knight-errant 
reincarnate,  began  the  war  as  a  Major  of  R.M.A.,  won  the  V.C. 
a  ad  D.S.O.,  jumped  to  the  command  of  an  infantry  brigade  and 
then— was  killed.  The  fame  of  Poole's  batteries  of  15-inch 
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howitzers  —  known  as  '  grannies ' — has  been  sung  in  many 
dispatches.  They  were  the  heaviest  howitzers  used  by  the  Allies 
and  were  hard  at  their  tremendous  work  from  1915  right  up  to 
the  Armistice.  Many  services  done  by  members  of  the  Corps  were 
more  picturesque  than  those  of  the  Marine  Light  Infantry  in 
GaUipoli  and  France  and  of  the  Marine  Artillery  in  France,  but 
none  were  of  greater  value !  They  did,  year  in  year  out,  that 
hard,  dogged,  continuous,  obscure,  unromantic  fighting  without 
which  wars  cannot  be  won  nowadays. 

I  have  not  written  much  of  the  bigger  shows  in  which  Nobody's 
Children  were  engaged  during  the  War.  What  I  have  tried  to  do 
is  to  reveal  the  infinite  variety  of  their  service  as  a  Corps  of  Impro- 
visors,  a  Corps  of  Wanderers,  a  Corps  of  those  who  bridge  sea  and 
land.  But  I  would  not  have  you  forget  that  the  Royal  Naval 
Division,  of  which  the  long-service  Marines  formed  the  unbreak- 
able warp,  stood  the  fierce  strain  of  war  upon  four  fronts — Belgium, 
Gallipoli,  France,  and  Salonika — and  remained  throughout  unbreak- 
able, though  sorely  ravelled  and  thin.  I  have  said  little  of  the  R.M.A. 
siege-guns  in  Flanders,  though  I  took  in  them,  for  private  reasons,  a 
deep  personal  interest.  I  have  said  little  of  Zeebrugge,  that  perfect 
Marine  Show,  which  has  gained  for  itself  an  imperishable  chapter  in 
our  Island  history.  The  glories  of  the  Battalion  of  Zeebrugge  are 
safe.  No  one  can  add  anything  to  th em,  or  take  anything  from  them. 

If  I  wrote  in  any  detail  of  what  the  Service  of  Detachments 
has  done,  on  all  fronts,  by  land  and  sea,  except  in  Palestine  and 
Mesopotamia — one  must  have  some  exceptions  to  every  rule — I 
should  fill  a  volume.  And  now  that  the  War  is  over  and  its  lessons 
are  being  rapidly  forgotten,  who  would  read  it  ?  God  forgive  us  ! 
As  a  people  we  are  the  very  antithesis  of  the  Bourbons — we  learn 
everything,  and  then  forget  everything  that  we  have  learned.  But 
I  hope  that  some  few,  reading  what  I  have  written  here,  will  retain 
in  their  memories  some  recollection,  and  in  their  hearts  some  tender- 
ness, for  that  long-service  and  long-suffering  Corps  of  Nobody's 
Children,  which  stands  between  the  Navy  and  the  Army,  which, 
at  the  call  of  duty,  serves  indifferently  by  land  or  sea  ;  which  in  war 
is  cherished,  yet  in  peace  is  neglected ;  that  ever-loyal  Corps  of 
Royal  Marines  of  which  His  Majesty — God  bless  him ! — is  the 
Colonel-in-Chief. 
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